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PREFACE 

TU  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History,  this 
volume  takes  as  its  main  subject  a  great  moTement,  the  Reformation, 
and  follows  this  theme  to  a  fitting  close  in  its  several  divisions.  Ko 
attempt  is  made  to  fix  a  single  ohronological  limit  for  the  whole  range 
of  European  history.  In  international  politics  the  battle  of  Marignano 
made  an  appropriate  close  to  oar  first  volume;  the  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Gambi^sis  forms  a  still  more  conspicuous  landmark  for  the  condosion  of 
our  second.  The  religions  history  of  the  Beformation  period  opens  with 
the  abortiTe  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  and  Luther's  Theses  follow  close. 
Some  sort  of  religious  settlement  was  reached  in  Germany  by  the  Treaty 
of  Augsburg,  in  England  by  the  great  measures  of  Elizabetli,  foi  the 
Roman  Church  by  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  the  hatter  two 
event*  are  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  death  of  Caivin,  Before  his 
death  Calvin  had  done  his  work,  and  the  Reformed  Church  waa  securely 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Religious  Wars  in  France  had  just 
begun.  Further  developmentB  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  are  left  to 
be  treated  in  suhsequoit  Tolumes. 

In  this  period  the  scene  of  principal  interest  shifts  from  Italy  to  Gcn 
many  and  Central  Europe.  Gkneva,  very  nearly  the  geogn^ical  centre 
of  eivilised  Europe  at  the  time,  becomes  also  the  focus  of  its  most  potent 
religions  thought,  supported  by  her  like-minded  neighbours,  Zurich,  Strass- 
burg,  Basel,  and  the  free  imperial  cities  of  southern  Germany.  As  the 
scene  shifts,  the  main  stream  of  European  life  broadens  out  and  embraces 
more  distant  countries,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Poland.  The  Turkish 
danger,  though  still  a  grave  preoccupation  to  the  rulers  of  eastern  Europe, 
had  been  checked ;  and  limits  had  been  set  to  the  Ottoman  advance. 

The  main  proportions  preserved  in  this  volume  will  be  found,  it  is 
hopedf  to  correspond  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  themes. 
If  English  topics  are  here  treated  on  a  relatively  liberal  scale,  the  Editors 
cannot  forget  that  this  History  in  the  first  instance  addresses  itself  to 
English  readers,  and  Uiey  look  for  pardon  if,  upon  the  canvas  of  this 
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work,  Henry  VIII,  the  Proteetor  Somersef^  Korthumberland,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth  occupy  more  space  than  strict  hist<»ical  flymmetiy  would  demand. 

The  Editors  have  suffered  many  losses  and  disappointments.  Chief 
among  these  is  that  of  the  chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent  which  Lord 
Acton  had  intended  to  write.  No  living  historian  could  hope  to  bring 
to  this  taiik  the  wealth  of  accumulated  knowledge  that  Lord  Acton  com- 
manded, or  his  special  oj)portunities  of  insight.  The  lamented  death  of 
Proiessor  Krans  has  prevented  the  chapter  on  Medicean  Kome  from  re- 
ceiving his  final  revision;  and  the  loss  of  his  bibliography  is  particularly 
to  be  regretted.  Lapse  of  time  and  fresh  engagements  have  disturbed 
many  of  the  arrangements  which  Lord  Acton  had  concluded.  Of  the 
nineteen  chapters  comprised  in  this  worlc,  nine  have^  however,  been  written 
by  the  authors  to  whom  he  assigned  them. 

In  the  original  plan  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  Beformation 
in  Poland.  This  topic  hardly  seemed  by  its  importance  to  deserve  a 
separate  chapter,  and  there  were  obvious  reasons  against  including  it  in 
any  of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand  it  could  not  be  altogether  neglected. 
A  brief  summary,  compiled  by  one  of  the  Editors,  may  serve  to  fill  the  gap. 

Moved  by  lepitfteniations  whi(;h  liave  reached  them  from  many  quarters, 
tlje  Editors  have  JwMed  to  this  volume,  as  to  Volume  vir,  a  chronological 
table  of  leading  events.    A  similar  table  for  Volnme  i  is  now  also  supplied. 

The  thanks  of  the  Editors  are  due  to  all  the  authors,  who  have  spared 
no  labour  to  perfect  their  several  contributions,  under  conditions  of  time 
which  were  in  many  cases  very  burdensome. 

A.  W.  W. 

G.  W.  P. 

a  L. 

Cakbsimb, 

JVcwmnfter,  1(108. 
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CHAPTER  I 


MEDICEAN  ROME 

Oy  the  18th  of  August,  1508,  after  a  sudden  and  myBterious 
illness  Alexander  VI  had  (U-purted  this  life  —  to  the  unspeakable  jojr 
of  all  Rome,  as  Guieciardini  assares  us.    Crowds  thronged  to  see 

the  dead  body  of  the  roan  whose  boundless  ambition,  whose  perfidy, 
craelty,  and  licentiousness  coupled  with  shameless  greed  liad  infected 
anfl  poisoned  all  the  world.  On  this  side  the  Alps  the  verdiet  of 
Lutlier's  time  and  of  the  centuries  wliicli  followed  has  contirnied  tiie 
judgment  of  the  Florentine  historian  without  extenuation,  and  so  far  as 
Borgia  iuiuself  was  concerned  doubtless  this  verdict  is  just.  But  to-day  if 
we  consider  Alexander's  pontificate  objectively  we  can  recognise  its  better 
sides.  Let  it  pass  as  personal  ambition  that  he  should  haye  been  the  first 
of  all  the  Popes  who  definitely  attempted  to  create  a  modem  State  from 
the  conglomerate  of  the  old  Stati  jMnUifoiit  and  that  he  should  have 
endeavoured,  as  he  undeniably  did,  step  by  step  to  secularise  that  State 
snd  to  distribute  among  his  friends  the  remaining  possessions  of  the 
Church.  But  in  two  ways  his  government  shows  undeniable  progress  : 
in  the  midst  of  constant  tumult,  during  which  without  interruption 
ivrauny  succeeded  to  tyranny  in  the  petty  States,  wlien  for  centuries 
neither  life  nor  property  had  been  secure,  Cesare  Borgia  had  established 
m  the  liumagaa  an  ordered  government,  just  and  equal  administration 
of  the  laws ;  provided  suitable  outlets  for  social  forces,  and  brought 
back  peace  and  security  ;  and  by  laying  out  new  streets*  canals,  and  by 
other  public  works  indicated  the  way  to  improve  agricultureand  increase 
manufacture.  Guieciardini  himself  recognises  all  this  and  adds  the 
important  comment,  that  now  the  people  saw  how  much  better  it  was 
for  t}ie  Italians  to  obey  as  a  united  people  one  powerful  master,  than 
to  hare  a  petty  despot  in  every  town,  who  must  needs  be  a  burden  on 
the  townsfolk  without  being  able  to  protect  and  help  them.  And  here 
Guieciardini  touches  the  second  })oint  which  marks  the  pontitieate  of 
.yexander  VT,  the  appearance,  still  vasfue  and  confused,  of  tlie  idea  of  a 
future  union  of  the  Italian  States,  and  their  independence  of  foreign  rule 
and  interference.    Alexander  played  with  this  great  political  principle 
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thoiis^h  he  did  not  remain  faithful  to  it ;  to  what  could  he  have  been 
faithful  ?  Was  not  his  very  nature  immoral  and  perfidious  to  its  core 
But  now  and  tlien  at  least  lie  made  as  if  he  would  blazon  on  his  banner 
the  motto  Italia  fard  da  se ;  this  brought  him  a  jjopularity  which 
nowadaya  it  is  hard  to  understand,  and  made  it  possible  for  him,  the 
most  unrighteous  man  in  Italy,  to  gain  the  victory  over  the  most 
righteous  man  of  his  time  and  to  stifle  Savonarola's  reforming  zeal 
among  the  ashes  at  the  stake. 

The  idea  of  a  great  reformation  of  the  Church  in  both  head  and 
members  had  arisen  since  the  beginnluLj^  of  the  thlrtoeath  century,  aud 
was  the  less  likely  to  fade  from  the  mind  of  nations  since  complaints  of 
the  evils  of  Church  j^overnment  were  growing-  daily  more  serious  and 
well-grounded  and  one  hope  of  improvenieut  after  auotiier  had  been 
wrecked.  No  means  of  bringing  about  this  reform  was  neglected  ;  all 
had  failed.  l''raneis  of  Assisi  had  opposed  to  the  growing  materialism 
and  worldliness  of  the  Church  the  idea  of  renunciation  and  poverty. 
But  Gregory  IX  had  contrived  to  win  over  the  Order  founded  by  the 
Saint  to  the  cause  of  the  I'apacy,  and  to  set  in  the  background  the 
Founder's  original  purpose.  Thrust  into  obscurity  in  the  inner  saac- 
tuary  of  the  Order,  this  purpose,  tinged  by  a  certain  schismatic  oolouringt 
developed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spiritualea  into  the  E'  desia  SpirituaUt  as 
opposed  to  the  Ecdesia  Carnalis^  which  stood  for  the  official  Church. 
Traces  of  this  thought  are  to  be  found  in  Dante  ;  we  may  even  call  it 
the  starting-point,  whence  he  proceeds  to  contrast  liis  Monarchia  with 
the  political  Pa{)a{:y  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  as  a  pioneer  to 
develop  with  keen  penetration  and  energy  the  modern  idea  of  the  State. 
The  opponents  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  in  reality  only  fouglit  against 
their  politics  without  paying  any  attention  to  tlie  moral  regeneration  of 
Christendom.  Theological  sdence  in  the  fifteenth  century  raised  the 
standard  of  reform  against  the  dependence  of  the  Papacy,  the  triple 
Schism,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Church.  But  she  too  succumbed,  her 
projects  foiled,  at  the  great  ecclesiastical  conferences  of  Constance  and 
Basel.  Aseeticism,  politics,  theology  had  striven  in  vain  ;  the  close  of 
the  ]\!i(hlle  Ages  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  was  marked  by  outbursts  of 
popular  tliscontent  and  voices  which  from  the  heart  of  the  nations  cried 
for  reform,  }<rophesying  the  catastrophe  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Noiie 
of  these  voices  was  mightier  than  Savonarola's,  or  left  a  deeper  echo. 
He  was  the  contemporary  and  opponeiit  of  the  men  who  were  to  give 
their  name  to  this  epoch  in  Home's  history. 

The  House  of  the  Medici  passes  for  the  true  and  most  cbaracteristio 
exponent  of  the  Renaissance  movement.  We  cannot  understand  the 
nature  and  historical  position  of  the  Medicean  Papacy  without  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  character  and  development  of  this  movement. 
The  discovery  of  man  since  Dante  and  Giotto,  the  discovery  of  Nature 
by  the  naturalism  of  Florence,  the  revival  of  classical  studies*  and 
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the  leawakening  of  the  antique  in  Art  and  LiU  rature  are  its  compo- 
nent parts  ;  but  its  essence  can  only  be  grasped  if  we  re^rnrd  the  Kenais* 
gance  as  tlie  blossoming  and  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people. 
The  early  Renaissance  was  indeed  the  Vtfa  Nu.ova  of  the  nation.  It  is 
an  error  to  believe  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  tlu-  Cliurch.  Art  and 
the  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century  recojrniwed  no  sueli  oppositiitii.  It 
is  the  Church  who  gives  the  artists  employment  and  sets  them  their 
tasks.  The  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  move  is  still  entirely  religious: 
the  breach  with  the  religious  allegory  and  symbolism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did  not  take  place  until  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  spread  of  naturalistic  thought  brought  about  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  ;  this  phase  was  in  opposition 
to  the  monastic  ideal,  yet  it  had  in  it  no  essential  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  a  necessary  stage  of  the  development  which  was  to  lead 
from  realism  dominant  for  a  time  to  a  union  of  the  idealist  and  realist 
standpoints.  Many  of  the  Popes  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this 
Renaissance ;  several  of  them  o|)[)o.sed  the  pagan  and  materialistic 
degeneration  of  Humanism,  but  none  of  them  accused  the  art  of  the 
Reiiaissunce  of  being  inimical  to  Christianity. 

Its  pagan  «id  materialistic  side,  not  content  with  restoring  antique 
knowledge  and  culture  to  modern  humanity,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  a  heathen  time,  together  with  its  ethical' 
perceptions,  its  principles  based  on  sensual  pleasure  and  the  joy  of 
living ;  these  it  sought  to  bring  to  life  again.  This  impulse  \\-a8  felt  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  since  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  had  ventured  forth  even  more  boUllyin  Florence,  Naples,  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Reggio,  Valla,  Beccadelli,  and  despite  many  a  repulse 
had  even  q^ained  aecess  to  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne.  A  literature 
eliaraererised  by  the  Fari'tiac,  by  Loren/.o  Valla's  X^oluptan^mX  Heccadelli's 
Hermaphroditug  could  not  but  shock  respectable  feeling.  Florence  was 
the  headquarters  of  this  school,  and  Lorenzo  t7  Mat/nifico  its  chief  sup- 
porter. Scenes  that  took  place  there  in  his  day  in  the  streets  and 
squares,  the  extravagances  of  the  youth  of  the  city  lost  in  sensuality, 
the  writings  and  pictures  offered  to  the  public,  would  and  must  seem 
to  earnest-minded  Christians  a  sign  of  approaching  dissolution.  A 
reaction  was  both  natural  and  justifiable.  Giovanni  Dominici  had 
introduced  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  Era  Antonino  of  San 
Marco  had  supported  it,  while  Archbishop  of  Florence,  with  the 
authority  of  his  blameless  life  devoted  to  the  serviee  f)f  his  fellow-men. 
And  so  Cosiiin/s  foundation  became  the  centre  and  starting-point  of  a 
movement  destined  to  attack  his  own  House.  At  the  head  of  that 
movement  stood  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola.  Grief  over  the  degradation 
of  the  Church  had  driven  him  into  a  monastery  and  now  it  led  him 
forth  to  the  pulpits  of  San  Marco  and  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  As  a 
jooth  he  had  sung  his  dirge  2>e^ittha.KMl«sui«  in  a  Miism  since  grown 
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famous  ;  as  a  man  he  headed  the  battle  aprainst  the  immorality  and 
worldliiiess  of  tlie  Curia.  He  was  by  no  means  illiterate,  but  in  the 
paji^an  and  sensual  tendency  of  humanist  literature  and  in  the  voluptuous 
freedom  of  art  he  saw  the  source  of  evil,  and  in  Lorenzo  and  his  sons 
pernicious  patrons  of  corruption.  Zeal  against  the  immorality  of  the 
time,  the  worldlinei^  of  prelates  and  preachers,  made  him  overlook  the 
lasting  gains  that  the  Renaiflsanoe  and  humaniim  brought  to  humanity. 
He  had  no  sympatliy  with  this  deyelopment  of  culture  from  the  fresh 
young  life  of  his  own  people.  He  did  not  understand  the  Young  Italy 
of  his  day  ;  behind  this  luxuriant  growth  he  could  not  see  the  good 
and  fruitful  germ,  and  here,  as  in  the  province  of  politics,  he  lost  touch 
with  the  pulse  of  national  life.  His  plan  of  a  theocratic  State  governed 
only  by  Christ,  its  invisible  Head,  was  based  on  momentary  enthusiasm 
and  tlierefore  untenable.  He  was  too  deficient  in  aesthetic  sense  to  be 
able  t  >  rise  in  inward  freedom  superior  to  discords.  Like  a  dead  mau 
amongst  the  living,  he  left  Italy  to  bear  the  clash  of  those  contradictions 
which  the  great  mind  of  Julius  ii  sought,  unhappily  in  vain,  to  fuse 
in  one  conciliatoiy  scheme. 

Such  a  scheme  of  conciliation  meantime  made  its  appearance  in 
Florence,  not  without  the  co-operation  and  probably  the  encouragement 
of  the  Medici.  It  was  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Platoniam, 
which  since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1438  was  represented 
in  that  city  by  enthusiastic  and  learned  men  like  Bessarion,  and  was 
zealously  furthered  by  Cosimo,  the  Pater  Patriae,  in  the  Acadeni)^  which 
he  had  founded.  From  the  learned  societies  started  for  these  purposes 
come  the  first  attempts  to  bring  not  only  Plato's  philosophy  but  the 
whole  of  classical  culture  into  a  close  and  essential  connexion  with 
Christianity.  Platonism  seemed  to  them  the  link  wiiicli  joined  Chris- 
tianity with  antiquity.  Bessarion  himself  had  taught  the  internal 
relationship  of  both  principles,  and  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola  made  the  explanation  of  this  theory  the  work  of  their  liyes. 
If  both  of  them  went  too  far  in  their  youthful  enthusiasm  and  mysticism, 
and  conceived  Christianity  altnost  as  a  continuance  of  Attic  philosophy, 
this  was  an  extravagance  which  left  untouched  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  belief,  and  from  which  Marsilio,  when  he  grew  older,  attempted 
to  free  himself.  Giovanni  and  Giulio  de*  Medici,  son  and  nephew 
of  T^orenzo,  were  both  Marsilio's  pupils.  Both  wore  destined  to  wear 
the  tiara  and  took  a  decided  part  in  the  scheme  for  conciliating  these 
contrasts,  which  JuUus  II  set  forth  by  means  of  RafFaelle's  brush. 

The  victory  of  the  Borgia  over  the  monk  of  San  Marco  was  not 
likely  to  discourage  the  sceptic  and  materialistic  tendency,  whose  worst 
features  were  incarnate  in  Alexander  VI  and  Gesare  Borgia.  Pietro 
Pomponazzy  furthered  it  by  his  notorious  phrase,  that  a  tiling  might 
be  true  in  philosophy  and  yet  false  in  theology  ;  a  formula  that  spread 
its  poison  far  and  wide.  Even  then  in  Florence  a  genius  was  developing, 
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that  was  to  prove  the  true  incarnation  of  the  pagan  Renaissance  and 
modem  realiMin.  The  flames  which  closwl  over  8avoniir<»la  liad  early 
convinced  i»iiccoio  Machiavelli  that  no  reform  wiw  to  be  looked  tor  from 
Rome. 

Savonarola's  distrust  of  liumaoism  and  his  harsh  verdict  on  the 
extreme  realism  o£  contemporary  art  wen  not  extingvished  witb  his  life. 
A  few  years  later  we  find  his  thoughts  worked  out,  or  rather  extended 
and  distorted  in  literature*  Castellesi  (Adriano  dl  Gometo),  formerly 
secretary  to  Alexander  VI  and  created  Cardinal  May  81, 1508,  wrote 
his  Jk  vera  j'hilosophia  €X  quattuor  doctoribui  Ecclesitu^  in  direct  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Renaissance  and  humanism.  The  author  represents  every 
scientific  pursuit,  indeed  all  human  intellectual  life,  as  useless  for  sal- 
vation, and  even  dangerous.  Dialectics,  astronomy,  <:^eoinetry,  music, 
and  poetry  are  but  vainf^lorious  folly.  Aristotle  has  nothing  to  do 
\rith  I*au.l,  nor  Tlato  with  Peter  ;  all  philosophers  are  dainiied,  their 
vvwdom  vain,  since  it  recognised  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth  and  marred 
even  this  by  misuse.  They  are  the  patriarchs  of  heresy ;  what  are 
physics,  ethics,  logic  compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  au* 
thority  is  greater  than  that  of  all  human  intellect  ? 

The  man  who  wrote  these  things,  and  at  whose  table  Alexander  YI 
eontracted  his  last  illness,  was  no  ascetic  and  no  monkish  obscurantist. 
He  was  the  Pope's  confidant  and  quite  at  home  in  all  those  political 
intrigues  which  later  under  Leo  X  brought  ruin  upon  him.  His  book 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  blow  aimed  at  Julius  II,  Alexander's  old 
encTny,  who  now  worc!  the  tiara  and  was  preparing  to  glorify  his 
jHaitilicate  Ijy  the  highest  effort  of  which  Christian  art  was  capable. 
Providence  had  grantetl  him  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  three  of  the 
grtiitest  minds  the  world  ol  uri  has  ever  known  :  never  had  a  monarch 
three  such  men  as  Bramante,  Michelangelo,  and  Raffaelle  at  once  under 
his  sway.  With  their  help  Julius  11  resolved  to  carry  out  his  ideas  for 
the  glory  of  his  pontificate  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Church.  What 
Cardinal  Castellesi  wanted  was  a  downright  rebellion  against  the  Pope ; 
if  he,  with  his  following  of  obscurantists,  were  acknowledged  to  be  in  the 
right,  all  the  plans  of  the  brilliant  and  energetic  rider  would  end  in 
failure,  or  else  ])e  banned  as  worldly,  and  Julius  II  would  lose  the  glory 
of  having  united  the  greatest  and  noblest  achievement  of  art  with  the 
memory  of  liis  pontificate  and  the  interests  of  Catholicism, 

The  Pope  gave  Cardinal  Castellesi  his  answer  by  making  the  Vatican 
what  it  is.  The  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  palace  however  passes 
ahnost  unnoticed  in  comparison  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Basilica  of 
St  Peter's,  on  uriiiich  the  Pope  was  resolved  since  1505.  With  l^e  palace 
(1504)  Bramante  seemed  to  have  set  the  crown  on  his  many  works;  but 
the  plans  for  the  new  cathedral,  with  all  the  sketches  and  alternatives 
which  still  survive  and  have  been  anslysed  for  us  with  true  critical 
appreciation,  show  us.  Bramante  not  only  in  the  height  of  his  creative 
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power,  but  as  perhaps  the  moai  universal  and  gifted  mind  tliat  ever  used 
its  mastery  over  arebiteoture.  The  form  of  the  Greek  oross  joined  with 
the  vast  central  cupola  might  be  taken  as  a  fitting  symbol  for  Catholicism. 
The  arms  of  the  cross,  stretched  out  to  the  four  winds*  tell  us  of  the 
doctrine  of  universality ;  the  classical  forms  preferred  by  the  Latin  race, 
the  elevation  with  its  horizontal  lines  accentuated  throughout,  bespeak 
that  principle  of  rest  and  persistence,  which  is  the  true  heritage  of  the 
Oatholic  south  in  contradistinction  to  the  restless  striving  in  search  of  a 
visionary  ideal  shown  iu  the  vertical  principle  of  the  north.  St  Peter's 
thus,  in  the  development  planned  by  Julius,  presented  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  the  majtstic  extension  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  paintincrs 
and  decorations  of  the  palace  typilied  the  conception  of  ChrisUaiiily, 
humanity  led  to  Christ,  the  evolution  and  great  destiny  of  His  Church, 
and  lastly  the  spiritual  empire  in  which  the  Pope,  along  with  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  his  time,  behcdd  the  goal  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  scheme 
of  a  newand  glorious  future,  showing  Christianity  in  itsfuUest  realisation. 

His  own  mausoleum  gives  proof  how  deeply  Julius  II  was  convinced 
that  the  chief  part  in  this  development  fell  to  the  Papacy  in  general, 
and  to  himself,  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  in  particular.  The  instruction 
which  he  gave  to  Michelangelo  to  represent  him  as  Moses  can  bear  but 
one  interpretation  :  that  Julius  set  himself  the  mission  of  leading  forth 
Israel  ( Llie  Church)  from  its  state  of  degradation  and  showing  it  — 
though  he  could  not  grant  possession  —  the  Promised  Land  at  leajst 
from  afar,  that  blessed  land  which  consists  iu  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  intellectual  benefits,  and  the  training  and  consecration  of  all 
faculties  of  man's  mind  to  union  with  God.  He  bade  Michelangelo 
depict  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  (1608-9),  how  after  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  mankind  was  led  from  afar  towards  this  high  goal ; 
symbolising  that  shepherding  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which  Clement 
the  Alexandrine  had  already  seen  and  des  lihed.  Whoa  we  see  the 
Sibyls  placed  among  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  we  know  what  this 
meant  in  the  languaq-e  of  the  theologians  and  religious  philosophers  of 
that  time.  Not  only  Judaism,  but  also  Graeco-Roman  paganism,  is  an 
antechamber  to  Christianity  ;  and  this  antique  culture  gave  not  merely 
a  negative,  but  also  a  positive  preparation  for  Christ.  For  this  reason 
it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  contradiction  of  the  Christian  con- 
ception :  tiiere  was  a  positive  relationship  between  classical  antiquity 
and  Christianity. 

And  so  at  one  stroke  not  only  the  artist,  but  the  Pope,  who  doubt- 
less planned  and  watched  these  compositions,  took  up  that  mediatory 
and  conciliating  attitude,  which  some  decades  earlier  had  been  adopted 
in  Florence  by  Marsilio  and  Pico.  But  we  see  this  thought  more  clearly 
and  far  more  wonderfully  expressed  in  the  Camera  della  Ser/natura 
(^1509).  If  we  consider  what  place  it  was  that  Rattaclle  was  painting', 
and  the  character  and  individuality  of  the  Pope,  we  cannot  doubt 
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that  in  these  compoaitioiis  also  ve  are  concerned,  not  with  the  subjective 
tDBpintion  of  the  artist  who  ezecnted,  but  with  the  Pope's  own  weU- 
ooDsidered  and  clearly  formulated  scheme.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  recognised  that  this  scheme  is  entirely  based  on  the  ideas  of  the 
omverse  represented  by  the  Florentine  School.  Especially  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  School  of  Athens  is  drawn  after  the  model  which 
MarsilioFif'inoleftof  the  ^cmdfemio,  the  ancient  assembly  of  philosophers, 
while  Paruaiisu.s  has  an  echo  of  that  hella  scuolu  of  the  great  poets  of  old 
times,  whom  Daute  met  in  the'Limbo  of  tlie  Inferno.  The  four  pictures 
of  the  Camera  della  Seffnatura  represent  tlie  as])irations  of  the  soui  of 
man  in  each  of  it4»  faculties;  the  striving  of  all  iiumanity  towards  God 
by  means  of  aesthetic  perception  (Pantntttit),  the  exercise  of  reason  in 
phflosophical  eiu^uiry  and  all  scientific  research  (the  School  ofAthens')^ 
order  in  Church  and  State  qf  Ee^$iatHeal  and  Secular  Law$)^ 
sod  finally  theology.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  ss  a  pictorial 
representation  of  Pico  della  Mirandola's  celebrated  phrase,  ^phUooopMa 
vfritatem  qiiaerit,  the<^0ffia  invenity  religio  poBdidet  "  ;  and  it  corresponds 
with  what  Marsilio  says  in  his  Aeademif  nf  Noble  Minds  \v\vqx\  he  charac- 
terises our  life's  work  aa  an  ascent  to  the  angels  and  to  God. 

These  compositions  are  tlie  liij^diest  to  which  Christian  art  has 
attained,  and  the  thoughts  which  tliey  ex[)ress  are  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  Papacy.  The  principle  elsewhere  laid  down  is  here 
reaffirmed :  that  the  reception  of  the  true  Renaissance  into  the  circle 
ef  ecclesiastical  thought  points  to  a  widening  of  the  limited  medieval 
conception  into  universality,  and  indicates  a  transition  to  entire  and 
actual  Catholicity,  like  the  great  step  taken  by  Paul,  when  he  turned  to 
the  (ventiles  and  released  the  community  from  the  limits  of  Judalstic 
teaching. 

This  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  intellectual  sphere  is  the  most 
elorions  achievement  of  Julius  II  and  of  the  Papacy  at  the  becifinning  of 
rnadern  times.  It  must  not  only  he  rememhered,  hut  placed  in  the  most 
prominent  j)osition,  when  history  sums  up  this  chapter  in  human  de- 
velopiu  lit.  Since  Luther's  time  it  lias  l)een  the  custom  to  consider  the 
Papacy  ui  tiie  Renaissance  almost  exclusively  as  viewed  by  theologians 
whoemphasised  only  moral  defects  in  therepresentatiyesof  this  institutimi 
and  the  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Certainly  these  are  important 
considerations,  and  our  further  deductions  will  prove  that  we  do  not 
neglect  them  nor  underestimate  their  immense  significance  for  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  Catholic  unity.  But  from  this  standpoint  we  can  never 
succeed  in  grasping  the  situation.  Ranke  in  his  Weltgeschichtc  could 
write  the  liistorvof  the  first  hundred  years  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  with- 
•^ut  givinir  f^nr»  word  to  all  the  scandalous  tales  that  Suetonius  records. 
The  course  ot  universal  histor}'  and  the  importance  of  the  Empire  for 
the  wide  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  were  little  influenced  by  them. 
Similarly,  private  faults  of  the  Keuaissance  Popes  were  fateful  for  the 
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moral  life  of  the  Church,  but  the  question  of  what  the  Papacy  was  and 

meant  for  these  times,  is  not  summed  up  or  determined  by  them.  It  is 
the  right  of  these  Popes  to  be  judged  by  the  better  and  happier  sides  of 
their  government;  the  historian  who  portrays  them  should  not  be  less 
skilful  than  tlio  'j;v\>:\\  iiuusters  of  tlie  Renaissance,  who  in  their  portraits 
of  the  celebrities  of  their  time  contrived  to  bring  out  the  sitter's  best 
and  most  eliaracteristic  qualities.  Lutlier  was  not  touched  in  the  least 
degree  by  the  artistic  development  of  his  time ;  brought  up  amid  the 
peasant  life  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  he  had  no  conception  of  the  whole 
world  that  lay  between  Dante  and  Michelangelo,  and  could  not  see  that 
the  eminence  of  the  Papacy  oonsiated  at  that  time  in  its  leadership  of 
Europe  in  the  province  of  art.  But  to  deny  this  now  would  be  injustice 
to  the  past. 

The  Mediei  h  i  l  not  stood  aloof  from  this  evolution,  which  reached  its 
highest  point  under  Julius  II.  Search  has  been  made  for  the  bridge  by 
means  of  which  the  ideas  of  Marsilio  and  his  fellow  thinkers  were  brontifht 
from  Florence  to  Koine.  Hut  there  is  no  real  need  to  guess  at  detinite 
personages.  Hundreds  of  correspondents  had  since  made  all  Italy 
familiar  with  tins  school  ol  thought.  Among  tliose  who  frequented  the 
Court  of  Rome,  Castiglione,  Bibbiena,  Sadoleto,  Inghirami,andlieroaldus 
had  been  educated  In  the  spirit  of  Marsilio.  His  old  friend  and  corre- 
spondent Raffaelle  Riario  was  now,  as  Cardinal  of  San  Giorgio  and  the 
Pope*8  cousin,  one  of  the  most  influential  personages  in  the  Vatican. 
But  before  all  we  must  remember  Giovanni  de*  Medici  and  his  cousin 
Giulio,  the  future  Popes.  They  were  Marsili  )"s  pupils,  and  after  the 
banishment  of  their  family  he  remained  their  friend  and  corresponded 
with  them,  re«:^arding  them  as  the  true  heirs  of  Lorenzo's  spirit ;  Raffaelle 
has  represented  the  older  cousin  Giovanni  standing  near  Julius  II  in  the 
Beitowal  of  Spiritual  Laws. 

It  was  a  kini^dom  of  intellectual  unit3%  which  the  brush  of  the 
greatest  of  painters  was  commissioned  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the 
Camera  della  Segmtura;  the  same  idea  which  Julius  caused  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  1512,  in  the  opening  speech  of  Aegidius  of  Viterbo  at  the 
Lateran  Council,  referring  to  the  classical  proverb:  "airXovv  o  /av^o9  T79 
hXtfiMiais  1^ — dmpUx  9ermo  vtrUiotUJ"  The  world  of  the  beautiful,  of 
reason  and  science,  of  political  and  social  order,  had  its  place  appointed 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  A  limit  was  set  to  the  neglect  of 
secular  efforts  to  explore  nature  and  history,  to  the  disregard  of  poetry 
and  art.  and  its  rio^hts  were  i]frantod  to  healthy  human  reason  organised 
in  the  State  ;  Gratiae  et  Musae  a  Deo  mnt  atque  ad  J/eum  r^erendaCt  as 
Marsilio  had  said. 

The  programme  laid  down  by  Julius  II,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
might  have  saved  Italy  and  preserved  the  Catholic  principle,  when 
imperilled  in  the  North.  The  task  was  to  bring  modern  culture  into 
harmony  with  Christianity,  to  unite  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  so  far 
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M  it  was  really  sound  and  progreasire,  with  ecclesiastical  practice  and 
tnulition  into  one  barmonioua  whole.  The  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
intellectual  activity,  of  the  ideal  creations  of  human  fancy,  and  of  the 
conception  of  the  State,  were  the  basis  for  this  union.  It  remains  to  be 
ahown  why  the  attempt  proved  fruitless. 

The  reign  of  Julius  II  was  one  lon^^  strii[^g"le.  The  sword  never  left 
his  grasp,  which  was  more  used  to  the  haiuliiug  of  weapons  than  of  Holy 
Writ.  On  the  whole,  the  i*opo  might  at  the  close  of  his  pontificate  bo 
contttuted  with  the  success  of  his  politics.  He  had  driven  the  French 
from  Italy,  and  the  retreat  of  Louis  XII  from  Lombardy  opened  the 
gates  of  Florence  once  more  to  the  Medici.  The  Council  of  Pisa,  for 
which  France  had  used  her  influence,  had  come  to  naught,  and  its 
remnant  was  scattered  before  the  anger  of  the  victorious  Pontilf .  And 
as  he  had  freed  Italy  from  the  ascendancy  of  France  so  he  now  hoped  to 
throw  off  that  of  Spain.  It  may  be  a  legend  that  as  he  was  dying  he 
murmured  "  Fuori  i  barbaric''  but  these  words  certainly  were  the  expres- 
.•ion  of  his  political  thought.  But  this  second  task  was  not  within 
Vm  power.  Ua  the  3rd  of  May,  lol2,  he  had  opened  tlie  Lateran 
Council  to  counteract  that  of  Pisa.  At  first  none  of  the  great  Powers 
^^as  represented  there :  15  Cardinals,  14  Patriarchs,  10  Archbishops, 
aid  57  Bishops,  all  of  iljein  iLaliaas,  with  a  few  heads  of  monastic  Orders, 
fosned  this  assembly,  which  wascalled  the  Fifth  General  Lateran  Council. 
Kether  Julius  nor  Leo  was  ever  able  to  convince  the  world  that  this 
wai  an  ecumenical  assembly  of  Christendom.  Julius  died  in  the  night  of 
February  20-1,  1518.  Guiociardini  calls  him  a  ruler  unsurpassed  in 
IKtvnr  and  endurance,  but  violent  and  without  moderation.  Elsewhere 
he  Aja  that  he  had  nothing  of  a  priest  but  vesture  and  title.  The 
dialogue,  Julius  Ezclusu^.  attributed  sometimes  to  Hutten,  sometimes 
to  Er4smuH,  and  perhaps  written  by  Fanstn  Andrelini,  is  the  liarshest 
condennation  of  the  Pope  and  his  reign  O phrenrdcur/i.  serl  mundannm^ 
ne  miirdff  inun  quidem,  tied  £thnicum,  into  Ethni(dn  Hci'leratiorem  :  gloriarii 
it  plunnuin  potuiH»e  ad  discindenda  foedera^  ad  iiijiummanda  bella^  ad 
itrages  fominumexcitandaa''^.  But  at  bottom  the  pamphlet  is  exceedingly 
cne-sidel  and  the  outcome  of  Ftonch  party -spirit.  Although  in  many 
cases  th6  author  speaks  the  truth,  and  for  instance  even  at  that  time 
(1518)  uif  ortunately  was  able  to  put  such  words  into  the  Pope's  mouth 
No%  ieelvxiam  vocamus  8acra$  aed$8,  sacerdotea^  et  praecipue  Owriam 
Somanam^  me  imprimis,  qui  caput  sum  JEcclesiae^'^  yet  this  is  more  a 
common  tr.it  of  the  office  than  a  characteristic  of  Julins  II.  It  almost 
Tnhe9,  a  smle  to  read  in  Pallavicino,  that  on  his  deatli-bed  the  mag- 
iiaiiinrity  of  Julius  was  only  eqiialled  by  his  piety,  and  that,  although 
he  liad  not  pissessed  every  priestly  perfection  —  perhaps  because  of  his 
natural  incliations,  or  because  of  the  age,  which  had  not  yet  been  disci- 
plined by  the  Council  of  Trent  —  yet  his  greatest  mistake  had  been  made 
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with  the  best  intention  and  proved  disastiovis  by  a  mere  chance,  when, 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  mighty  Prince,  he 
undertook  a  work  that  for  these  very  reasons  exceeded  the  means  of  his 
treasury  —  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  We  see  that  neither  his  enemies 
nor  his  apologists  had  the  least  idea  wherein  Julius'  true  greatness  con- 
sisted. With  such  divided  opinions  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  contem- 
poraries and  coming  generations  alike  found  it  ditlicult  to  form  a  reasoned 
and  final  judgment  of  the  pontificate  which  immediately  followed. 

Cardinal  Giovanni  de*  Medici  came  forth  from  the  conclave  sum- 
moned on  March  4^  1513,  as  Pope  Leo  X.  Since  Piero  had  been 
drowned  on  the  9th  of  December,  1508,  Giovanni  had  become  the  head 
of  the  House  of  Medici.  He  was  only  88  years  of  age  at  the  election,  to 

which  he  had  had  himself  conveyed  in  a  litter  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
su£Fering  from  fistula.    The  jest  on  his  shortsightedness,  **mvUi  eaeei 

Cardinalea  creavere  caecum  decimum  Lmnem^''  by  no  means  expressed 
public  opinion,  which  rejoiced  at  his  accession.  The  Possesso,  which 
took  place  on  April  11th,  with  the  great  procession  to  tin'  Lateran,  was 
the  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  its  kind  that  C'lii  i.stian  lionie  had  ever 
witnessed.  What  was  expected  of  Leo  was  procLaimed  in  the  in.scription 
which  Agostino  Chigi  had  attached  to  his  house  for  tlie  occasion: 

*•  Glim  habuit  Cypri$  sua  tempora,  tempora  Mavors 
dim  habudt  ma  nnne  tempora  Paila*  habei.* 

But  other  expectations  were  not  wanting  and  a  certain  goldsmith 
gave  voice  to  them  in  the  line : 

*•  Mars  fitit ;  est  Pallas  :  Ci/pria  .temper  ero." 

To  Leo  X  the  century  owed  its  name.  The  Saecla  Leanis  have  been 
called  the  Saecla  Aurea,  and  his  reign  lias  been  compared  with  that  of 
Augustus.  Erasmus,  who  saw  him  in  Rome  in  loOT  and  1509,  praises 
his  kindness  and  humanity,  his  magnanimity  and  his  learniig,  the 
indescribable  charm  of  his  speech,  his  love  of  peace  and  of  the  fiiie  arts, 
which  cause  no  sighs,  no  tears;  he  places  him  as  high  abovf  all  his 
predecessors  as  Peter's  Chair  is  above  all  thrones  in  the  world  Falla- 
vicino  says  of  Leo  that  he  was  well-known  for  his  kindness  of  heart, 
learned  in  all  sciences,  and  had  passed  It  is  youth  in  the  greatestionocenoe. 
That  as  Pope  he  let  himself  be  blinded  by  appearances,  wiich  often 
confuse  the  good  with  the  groat,  and  chose  rather  the  appUuse  of  the 
crowd  than  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  thus  was  cmpted  to 
exercise  too  magnificent  a  generosity.  Such  expressions  frjm  one  who 
is  the  unconditional  ai)oh)giBt  of  all  the  Popes  cannot  make  much 
impression,  but  it  is  noticeal)le  that  even  Surpi  says:  "  leo,  noble  by 
birth  and  education,  brought  many  aptitudes  to  the  Pap;cy,  especially 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  humanity  kindneeui,  tJie 
greatest  liberality,  an  avowed  intention  of  supporting  artists  and  learned 
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men,  who  for  many  jears  had  enjoyed  no  such  favour  in  the  Holy  Sec. 
H«  would  ]iaT6  made  an  ideal  Pope  had  he  added  to  these  qualities 
tome  knowledge  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  a  little  more  inclination 
to  piety,  both  of  them  things  for  which  he  cared  little." 

The  favourable  opinion  entertained  of  Leo  X  by  his  contemporaries 
hnkg  held  the  field  in  history.  His  reign  has  been  regarded  as  at  once 
the  zenith  and  cause  of  the  greatest  period  of  the  Renaissance.  His 
wide  liberality,  his  unfeigned  enthusiasm  for  the  eie;ilions  of  genius,  his 
unprejudiced  taste  for  all  thai  IxMulifies  humanity,  anfl  his  sympathy 
for  all  the  culture  of  his  time  have  been  the  theme  of  a  traditional 
cliorus  of  laudation.  More  recent  criticism  has  recognised  in  the  reign 
uf  Leo  a  period  of  incipient  decline,  and  has  traced  that  decline  to  the 
follies  and  frailties  of  the  Pontiff. 

With  regard  to  the  political  methods  of  Leo  some  difference  of 
opinion  may  still  be  entertained.  Some  have  seen  in  him  the  single- 
minded  and  unscrupulous  friend  of  Medicean  Florence,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  alike  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Papacy  to  the 
advancement  of  his  family.  To  others  he  is  the  clear-sighted  statesman 
who,  perceiving  the  future  changes  and  difficulties  of  the  Church,  sought 
for  the  Papacy  the  firm  support  of  a  hereditary  alliance. 

Truth  may  lie  midway  betwi'en  the^*^  two  opinions.  If  we  view  Leo 
asa  man^  similar  doubts  encounter  us,  Paramount  in  his  character  were 
his  gentleness  and  cheerfulness,  his  good-nature,  his  indulgence  both  for 
liiruself  and  others,  his  love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  war.  But  these 
amiable  qualities  were  coupled  with  an  insincerity  and  a  love  of  tortuous 
ways  which  grew  to  be  a  second  nature.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  Leo*s  policy  of  peace  was  a  mere  illusion;  his  hopes  and  intentions 
were  quite  frustrated  by  the  actual  course  of  affairs.  On  his  personal 
character  the  great  blot  must  rest  that  he  passed  his  life  in  intellectual 
self-indulgence  and  took  his  pleasure  in  hunting  and  gaming,  while  the 
Teutonic  North  was  bureting  the  bonds  of  reverence  and  aiithnritv  which 
bound  Euriti>e  to  Rome.  Evt*n  for  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence  the  Medieean  Popes  made  only  futile  attempts. 
Cosimo  I  was  tlie  first  to  accomplish  it.  Leo  had  absorbed  the  culture 
of  his  time,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  ability  to  look  beyond  that  time. 
A  diplomatist  rather  than  a  statesman,  his  creations  were  only  the 
feats  of  a  political  virtuoso,  who  sacrificed  the  future  in  order  to  control 
the  present. 

Even  the  greatness  of  the  Maecenas  crumbles  before  recent  criticism. 
The  zenith  of  Renaissance  culture  falls  in  the  age  of  Julius  II.  Ariosto's 
hght  verses,  Bibbiena's  prurient  La  Oalandria^  the  paintings  in  the 
hath-room  of  the  Vatican,  the  rejection  of  the  Dante  monument  planned 
by  Michelangelo,  the  misapplication  of  funds  collected  for  the  Crusade 
to  pur]»nse.s  of  mere  dynastic  interest,  Leo's  politieal  double-denling, 
which  disordered  all  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Christendom  ; 
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all  this  must  shake  our  faith  in  him  as  protector  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  in  art.  His  portrait  by  Raffaelle,  with  its  intelligent  but 
cold  and  sinister  face,  may  assist  to  destroy  any  illusions  which  we  may 
have  had  about  his  personality. 

The  harshness  and  violence  of  Leo*8  greater  predecessor,  Juliii8» 
brought  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries  and  won  for  his 
successor  an  immense  popularity  without  further  effort.  The  spiritual 
heir  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  Rome  and  all  Italy  acclaimed  Leo  paeU 
reatauratorem^  feUcissimuin  liUeratorum  amatorem;  and  Erasmus  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  "  an  age,  worse  than  that  of  iron,  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  one  of  gold."  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
Leo  X  was  greeted  on  his  accession,  like  Titus,  as  the  deliciae  generis 
humani  he  made  every  disposition  to  respond  to  these  expectations 
and  prove  himself  the  most  liberal  of  patrons.  The  Pope,  however,  did 
not  long  keep  this  resolution ;  his  weakness  of  purpose,  his  inclination 
to  luxury,  enjoyment,  and  pleasures,  soon  quenched  his  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  life  and  all  his  higher  perceptions  %  so  that  a  swift  and  sad 
decline  followed  on  the  first  promise. 

On  Leo's  accession  he  found  a  number  of  great  public  buildings  in 
progress  which  had  been  begun  under  his  great  predecessor  but  were 
still  unfinished.  Among  them  were  the  colossal  palace  planned  by 
Bramantc  in  the  Via  (rinlia,  St  Peter's  also  begun  by  him,  and  his  work 
of  joining  the  Vatican  with  the  Belvedere,  besides  the  Ioi/(/{e  and 
buildings  in  T/oreto.  Leo,  who  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
passion  of  building  —  il  mal  di  pietra — did  ni  >t  carry  on  these  under- 
takings. He  even  hindered  Michelangelo  from  finishing  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II,  so  little  leverenoe  had  he  for  the  memory  of  the  Pope  to 
whom  he  owed  his  own  position.  Only  the  UggU  were  finished, 
since  they  could  not  remain  as  Bramantc  had  left  them.  Even  after 
Bramante's  death  there  was  no  lack  of  architects  who  could  have 
finished  St  Peter's.  Besides  Raffaelle,  who  succeeded  to  his  post  as 
architect,  Sangallo  and  Sansovino,  Peruzzi  and  Giuliano  Leno  waited 
in  vain  for  commissions.  While  Raffaelle  in  a  letter  relates  tliat  the 
Pope  had  set  aside  60,000  ducats  a  year  for  the  continuation  of  the 
building,  and  talked  t^  Fra  (iiocondo  about  it  every  day,  he  might 
soon  after  liave  told  how  Leo  went  no  further,  but  stopped  at  the  good 
intention.  As  a  uiaUer  of  fact  work  almost  entirely  ceased  because  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  reproach 
Raffaelle  with  the  delay  in  building.  On  the  contrary,  by  not  pressing 
Leo  to  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  work,  Raffaelle  probably  did  the 
building  the  greatest  service  ;  since  the  Pope's  mind  was  full  of  plans, 
for  which  Bramante's  great  ideas  woul  d  have  been  entirely  forsaken.  No 
one  could  see  more  dearly  than  Raffaelle  the  harm  which  would  have 
thus  resulted. 

Leo  X  not  only  neglected  the  undertakings  of  his  predecessor ;  he 
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created  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  mon  un  utal  buildings  beyond  the 
portico  of  the  Xavioella,  and  a  fr  -  j  ieces  of  restoration  in  San  Cosimate 
nnd  St  John  L;iteran.  Thn  \v<)rk  he  had  done  beyond  the  walls  in  his 
villas  and  hunting  lodges  (in  Magliaiia,  iit  Palo,  Montalto,  and  Monte- 
fiascont- )  served  only  the  purposes  of  his  pleasure.  Of  the  more  imj)orta!it 
piiliices  built  in  tlic  city  two  tall  to  the  account  of  his  relatives  Lorenzo 
and  Giulio,  tliai  ol  the  Lanti  (Piazza  de'  Cuprcttari)  and  the  beautiful 
Villa  ^ladama  on  the  Monte  Mario,  begun  by  Raffaelle,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  but  never  finished.  Cardinal  Giulio  de* 
Medici  it  was  wbo  carried  on  the  building  of  the  Sacristj  in  San  Lorenzo 
at  Florence,  in  which  Michelangelo  was  to  place  the  tombs  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo ;  but  the  facade  which  the  Pope  had  planned  for  the  church 
was  never  executed.  Xor  were  any  of  the  palaces  built  by  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  under  Leo  X  of  importance,  with  the  exceptions  of 
a  part  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese  and  the  Palazzo  di  Veneria.  Even  the 
palaces  and  dwelling-houses  built  by  Andrea  Sansovino,  Sangallo,  and 
RafFaelle  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  creations  of  the  previous 
poatilicate,  nor  with  the  later  parts  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese  at  Caprarola. 

Sculpture  had  flourished  under  Pius  II  iu  the  days  when  Mino  of 
Fiesole  and  Paolo  Romano  were  in  Rome  ;  it  could  point  to  very  hon- 
oarable  achievements  under  Alexander  YI  and  Julius  II  (Andr^  San- 
sovino's  monuments  of  the  Cardinals  Basso  and  Sforza  in  Santa  Maria 
del  Fopolo)  ;  but  this  art  also  declined  under  Leo  X ;  for  the  work 
done  by  Andrea  Sansovino  in  Loreto  under  his  orders  falls  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VII,  after  whose  death  in  1684  the  greater  part  of  the 
pinstic  ornaraent  of  the  Santa  Ca.sa  was  executed.  The  cardinals  and 
prelates  who  died  in  Rome  between  lolS  and  1521  received  only  poor 
and  insignificant  monuments,  and  Leo's  colossal  statue  in  Ara  Celi,  the 
work  of  Domeuico  d'Amio.  can  only  be  called  a  soulless  monstrosity. 

Painting  flourished  more  under  tliiii  Pope,  who  certainly  was  a 
fiiithful  patron  and  friend  to  Raflfaelle.  The  protection  he  showed  to 
this  great  master  is  and  always  will  be  Leo's  best  and  noblest  title  to 
fiune.  But  he  allowed  Leonardo  to  go  to  France,  when  after  Bramante's 
death  he  might  easily  have  won  him,  had  he  bestowed  on  him  the  post 
oi  jnamhatore  apo»loJim^  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  maitre  deplamrs,  the 
ahaUow-minded  Fra  Mariano  («anmo  (r?/cu/Za^u8).  He  allowed  Michel- 
angelo to  return  to  Florence,  and,  though  he  loaded  RafTaelle  with 
honours,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  five  years  behindhand  with  the  payment 
of  his  salary  as  architec-t  of  St  Peters.  A  letter  of  Mcsser  Baldassare 
Turini  da  Pescia  turns  on  tlie  ridiculous  investiture  of  the  jester  Mariano 
with  the  tonaca  of  Bramante,  performed  by  the  Pope  himself  when 
firamnnte  was  scarce  cold  in  his  grave.  This  leaves  a  most  painful  impres- 
sion, and  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  Leo  overtook  his  patronage  of 
the  arts  very  seriously.  In  the  same  way  his  love  of  peace  is  shown  in  a 
vsiy  strange  light  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  by  the  high-handed 
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campaififn  aorainst  the  Duke  of  I  rbino  (1 ')!())  ;  the  menace  to  Ferrara 
(1519)  ;  the  crafty  eutieing  of  (liiimpaolo  Baglione,  Lord  of  Perugia,  to 
Rome  and  his  murder  despite  the  safe-conduct  promised  him  ;  the  war 
against  Ludovico  Freducci,  Lord  of  Fermo  ;  the  annexation  of  the  towns 
and  fortresses  in  the  province  of  Ancona  ;  tlie  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferraia ;  the  betrayal  of  Francis  I  and  the  league  with  Charles  V 
in  1521.  The  senseless  extravagance  of  the  Courts  the  constant  succession 
of  very  mundane  festivals*  hunting-parties,  aii<I  other  amusements,  left 
Leo  in  continual  embarrassment  for  money  and  led  him  into  debt  not 
only  to  all  the  bankers  but  to  his  own  officials.  They  even  drove  him 
to  unworthy  extorti'>n.  such  as  followed  on  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal 
Petmcei  and  tlie  pardon  granted  to  his  accomplices,  or  that  which  was 
his  motive  for  tlie  creation  of  tliirty-one  cardinals  in  a  single  day. 

All  this  taken  together  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Leo's  one 
real  merit  was  his  patronage  of  Ratfaclle.  Despite  the  noble  and 
generous  way  in  wMch  his  reign  began  the  Pope  soon  fell  into  an 
effeminate  life  of  self-indulgence  spent  among  players  and  buffoons,  a 
life  rich  in  undignified  farce  snd  (tensive  jests,  but  poor  in  every  kind 
of  positive  achievement.  The  Pope  laughed,  hunted,  and  gambled  ;  he 
enjoyed  the  papacy.  Had  he  not  said  to  his  brother  Giuliano  on  his 
accession  :  "  Godiamoci  il  papato  poiclii  JHo  ei  V  ha  data  ?  "  Though  he 
himself  has  not  been  accused  of  sensual  ex*  f's«o^  the  moral  sense  of  the 
Poj)e  could  not  be  delicate  when  he  found  tit  to  amuse  himself  with 
indecent  comedies  like  La  Calnndria^  and  on  April  30,  IT)! 8,  attended 
the  wedding  of  Acfostino  Chigi  with  his  concubine  of  many  years' 
standing,  himself  placing  the  ring  on  the  Imnd  of  tiie  bride,  already 
mother  of  a  large  family. 

Nor  can  Leo's  reign,  apart  from  his  own  share  in  it,  be  regarded  as 
the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance.  The  great  masters  had  done  their 
best  work  before  1513.  Bramante  died  at  the  beginning  of  Leo's 
pontificate,  Michelangelo  had  painted  the  Sistine  Chapel  from  1608  to 
1 T)!  2,  Leonardo  the  Cetm  in  1496,  Raffaelle  the  Stanza  delta  Segnatura^ 
1508-11.  The  later  Stanze  are  far  inferior  to  that  masterpiece  :  the 
work  of  his  ])U])ils  comes  more  to  tin;  fore  in  the  execution  of  the 
paintings.  And  in  his  own  work,  as  also  in  that  of  Michelangelo, 
the  germ  of  decadence  is  already  visible,  and  a  slii^ht  tendency  to 
barocco  style  is  to  be  seen  in  both.  The  autumn  wind  is  blowing,  and 
the  first  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

The  truth  results  that  the  zenith  of  Renaissance  art  fslls  in  the  time 
between  1496  and  1512,  during  which  the  La*t  Supper^  the  roof  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Stansa  deUa  Segnatura  were  painted,  and 
Bramante*s  plans  for  St  Peter's  were  drawn  up.  We  can  even  mark  a 
narrower  limit,  and  say  that  the  four  wall  paintings  of  the  Stansa  della 
Spgnnfvra  mark  the  point  at  which  medieval  and  modern  thought  touch 
one  another  ;  the  narrow  medieval  world  ceases,  the  modern  world  stands 
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before  m  developed  in  all  its  fulness  and  froedom.  One  may  indeed 
doubt  whether  ail  the  meaning-  of  this  contrast  was  quite  clear  to  the 
mind  of  Julius  II ;  but  after  ail  tluit  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
For  it  is  not  the  individual  who  decides  in  such  matters  ;  ^^  itlujut  being 
aware  of  it  he  is  borne  on  by  his  time  and  must  execute  tlie  task  that 
iiLsLuij  Iiaa  laid  upuu  inm.  Great  men  of  uii  limes  arc  tliuse  \\  lio  have 
tmderstood  tbe  cry  from  the  inmost  heart  of  a  whole  nation  or  genera- 
tion, and,  conscioiisl J  or  unconsciously,  have  accompUshed  what  (he  hour 
demanded. 

It  has  been  in  like  manner  represented  that  literature  passed  through 

a  goMen  age  under  Leo  X ;  but  considerable  deductions  must  be  made 
from  the  undiscriminating  eulogies  of  earlier  wi'iters. 

Erasmus  has  reflected  in  his  letters  the  great  impression  made  by 
Rome,  the  true  seat  and  home  of  all  Latin  culture.  Well  might 
Cardinal  Kaffaelle  Kiario  write  to  him:  Everyone  who  has  a  name  in 
science  throngs  hither.  Each  has  a  fatlicrhmd  of  his  own^  but  Rome  is 
a  cummun  fatherland,  a  foster-mother,  and  a  comforter  to  all  men  of 
learning."  It  is  long  since  these  words  were  written  —  far  too  long  for 
the  honour  of  Catholicism  and  of  the  Papacy.  But  at  that  time,  under 
Julias  II,  they  were  really  true.  A  circle  of  highly  cultured  cardinals 
and  nobles,  Riario,  Grimani,  Adrtano  di  Corneto,  Famese,  Giovanni  de* 
Medici  himself  in  his  beautiful  Palazzo  Madama,  his  brother  Giuliano  U 
Magnifico^  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  afterwards  Clement  VII,  gathered 
poets  and  learned  men  about  them,  that  dotta  eompagnia  of  which 
Ariosto  spoke ;  to  them  they  opened  their  li!)raries  and  collections. 
Clubs  were  formed  which  met  at  the  liouses  of  Angelo  Colorci,  Alberto 
Rio  di  Carpi,  Goritz,  or  Savoja.  'Fhe  i>oet«  and  pamphleteers,  to 
whom  Arsilli  dedicated  his  poem  De  Pocdn  Urhanis,  guve  vent  to  their 
wit  Oil  i'asquino  or  on  Sanso vino's  sUituc  in  Sant'  Aguslino.  They  met  in 
the  salons  of  the  beautiful  Imperia,  in  the  banks  described  by  Bandello, 
among  them  Beroaldo  the  younger,  who  sang  the  praises  of  that  most 
oelebratedof  modem  courtesans;  Fedro  Inghi^ami,thefriendof  Erasmus 
and  Raffaelle ;  Colooei,andeven  the  serious  Sadoleto.  It  is  characteristic 
of  this  time,  which  placed  wit  and  beauty  above  morals,  that  when 
Imperia  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  she  received  an  honourable  burial 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Gregorio,  and  her  epitaph  praised  the  Oortisana 
Romana  quae^  diffna  tanto  nomine,  rarae  inter  homines  formae  specimen 
d':iJit.''^  And  although  women  no  loUL^er  played  so  prominenL  a  [lart  at 
the  papal  Court  as  they  had  done  under  Innocent  V'lll  and  Alexander  VI, 
yet,  as  BibbiLiia  wrot«  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  the  arrival  of  noble  ladies 
was  extremely  welcome  as  bringing  with  it  something  of  a  corie  de  donne. 

The  activity  of  the  greater  number  of  literary  men  and  wits,  whose 
names  have  most  contributed  to  the  glory  of  Leo's  pontificate,  dates 
back  to  Giulio's  time;  so  for  instance  Molza,  Vida,  Giovio,  Valeriano, 
whose  dialogue  2>e  HtfeUeitate  Lkteratorum  tells  of  the  fate  of  many  of 
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liis  friends,  Porzio,  Cappella,  Bembo,  who  as  Latinist  was  the  chief 
representative  of  the  cult  of  Cicero,  and  as  a  writer  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
gave  Italy  her  prose,  and  Sadoleto,  who  chronicled  the  discovery  of  the 
Laocoon  group.  Pontano  too  and  Sannazaro,  Fracastan,  and  Navagero 
had  already  done  their  best  work. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  deny  that  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
himself  had  a  highly  cultured  mind  and  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
literature.  It  may  be  that  Lorenzo  had  destined  him  for  the  Papacy 
from  his  birth ;  certainly  he  gave  him  the  most  liberal  education.  He 
gaye  him  Poliziano,  Marsilio,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Johannes  Argyro- 
poulos,  Gentile  d*  Arezzo  for  his  teachers  and  constant  companions,  and, 
to  teach  him  Greek,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  and  Petrus  Aegineta. 
Afterwards  Hernardo  fli  Dovizi  (Bil)biena)  was  his  best  known  tutor. 
In  bent's  lettres  Giovanni  iiad  made  an  attempt  with  Greek  verses.  Tione 
of  which  liave  survived.  Of  his  Latin  poems  tlie  only  examples  handed 
iiown  to  us  are  the  liendecasyllablefl  on  the  statue  of  Lucrezia  and  an 
elegant  epigram,  written  during  his  pontificate,  on  the  death  of  Celso 
Mellini,  well  known  for  his  lawsuit  in  1519  and  his  tragic  death  by 
drowning. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  opening  years  of  this  pontificate  were 
of  great  promise,  and  seemed  to  announce  a  fresh  impetus,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  Uie  successful  continuation  of  what  had  long  since  begun. 
Amongst  the  men  whom  the  young  Pope  gathered  round  him  were 

many  of  excellent  understanding  and  character,  such  jus  tlie  Milanese 
Agostino  Trivulzio,  who  later  on  was  to  do  Clement  sifj^nal  service, 
Alessandro  Cesarini,  Andrea  della  Valle,  Paolo  Emilio  Cesi,  Baldassare 
Turini,  Tonimciso  de  Vio,  LrOrenzo  Campeggi,  the  noble  Ludovico 
di  Canossa,  from  Verona,  most  of  whom  wore  the  cardinal's  hat. 
Bembo  and  Sadoleto  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  literary  circle ; 
to  them  was  added  the  celebrated  Greek  John  LascariSt  once  nnder 
the  protection  of  Bessarion,  then  of  Lorenzo  U  Magnifieo  and  Lonis  XII, 
in  France  the  teacher  of  Budaeus,  in  Venice  of  Erasmus.  Leo  X  on  hia 
accession  at  once  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  on  his  account  founded 
a  school  of  Greek  in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  Lascaris'  pupil,  Marcus  Mnsnrns,  was  also  summoned  from 
Venice  in  1516  to  assist  in  this  school.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope  com- 
missioned Huroaldus  to  publish  the  newly-discovered  writings  of  Tacitus. 
A  measure,  which  might  have  proved  of  the  utmost  importance,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  R(une  by  the  Bull  Dum  Suavufnmoa 
of  Ivovember  4,  1513.  This  was  a  revival  and  contirmation  of  an  already 
existing  Academy,  in  which  under  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  II  able  men 
such  as  Beroaldo  t^e  younger,  Fedro^  Gasali,  and  Pio  had  taught,  and 
to  which  now  others  were  summoned,  among  them  Agostino  Nifo, 
Botticella,  Cristoforo  Aretino,  Chalcondylas,  Parrasio,  and  others. 
Vigerio  and  Tommaso  de  Vio  (Cardinal  of  Gaeta)  also  lectured  on 
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theology,  and  (iiovuimi  Gozzadini  on  law.  Petrua  Sabimis,  Antonio 
Fabro  of  Amiterno,  and  Kiiffaelle  Brandolini  are  mentioned  among  tlio 
lecturers,  and  even  a  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Agucius  GuidoceriuH,  was 
appointed.  Cardinal  Raltaelle  Riario  acted  as  Chancellor.  The  Imt  of 
the  professors  given  by  Renazzi  numbera  88  : 11  in  canon  law,  20  in  law, 
15  in  medicine,  and  6  in  philosophy.  It  was  another  merit  of  Leo's  that 
he  established  a  Gteek  printing-poess,  which  printed  several  books  in 
1517  and  1518.  Chigi  had  some  years  before  set  up  a  Greek  press  in 
his  palace,  fi  oin  which  came  the  first  Greek  book  printed  in  Rome,  a 
Pindar,  in  1516.  The  Pope  himself  kept  up  his  interest  in  Greek 
studies,  and  retained  as  custodian  of  his  private  library  one  of  the  best 
judrres-  of  the  Greek  idiom,  Gnarino  di  Favera,  who  published  the  first 
The-^aurm  linguae  Qraecae  in  14dt>,  and  whom  he  nominated  Bishop  of 
JS'ovara. 

Unfortunately  these  excellent  beginnings  were  for  the  most  part  not 
carried  on.  It  was  not  Leo's  fanit,  bat  his  misfortune,  that  many  of  the 
most  gifted  men  he  had  summoned  were  soon  removed  by  death.  But 
we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having  ceded  Lascaris  like  Leonardo  to  France 
in  1518,  and  allowed  Bembo  to  return  discontented  to  Padua  ;  he  did 
not  secure  Marcantonlo  Flaminio,  and  held  Sadoleto  at  a  distance  for 
a  very  long  time.  The  continual  dearth  of  money  in  the  papal  treasury 
was  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  this  cliange  of  ])()lif  y-  Kven  before  1517 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  eouid  not  be  paid,  and  their  Tnimber  had 
to  be  <liniinished.  And  this  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  Leo's 
ridiculous  prodigality  on  his  j)leasures  and  liifi  Court.  Well  mighta  Fra 
Mariano  exclaim  ^^beviamo  al  babbo  santo^  che  oyni  ultra  cosa  e  burla.^^ 
Serious  and  respectable  men  left  him  and  a  pack  of  '''•pazzi,  buffoni  e 
nmU  9oHa  dipiaeewU  "  remained  in  the  Pope's  audience  chambers,  with 
whom  be,  the  Pope  himself,  gamed  and  jested  day  after  day  *^€ium  mu 
tt  hUaritate*^*  Sucb  were  the  people  HoBt  he  now  raised  to  honour  and 
position ;  what  money  he  had  he  spent  for  their  carousalst  No  wonder 
that  this  vermin  flattered  his  vanity  and  sounded  his  praises  as  ^Lee 
Deu9  Twster.''  But  beside  this  we  must  remember,  that,  as  is  universally 
admitted.  T.eo  was  extrcmclv  Eroiierous  to  the  poor.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  I  t'fa  Leanis  rc[)rinted  in  Roscoe's  Life^  gives  exj)ress 
evidence  as  to  this,  "  egentes pietate  ac  liberalitate  est  prosterutmy'  and  adds 
that,  according  to  accounts  which  are,  however,  not  very  well  attested,  he 
supported  needy  and  deserving  ecclesiastics  of  other  nationalities.  But 
he  too  remarks,  that  Leo's  chief,  if  not  his  only,  anxiety  was  to  lead  a 
pleasant  and  untroubled  life  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  spent  his  days 
at  musio  and  play,  and  left  the  business  of  government  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  cousin  Giulio,  who  waa  better  fitted  for  the  task  and  an 
industrious  worker.  Unfortunately  he  ad  mitted  not  only  buffoons  to  his 
games  of  cards,  but  also  corrupt  men  like  Pietro  Aretino,  who  lived  on 
the  Pope's  generosity  as  early  as  1520,  and  in  return  extolled  him  as  the 
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patlern  of  all  poutiffii.  The  appointment  of  the  Geruiau  Jew  Giammaria 
as  Castellan  and  Ckiimt  of  Yernicehio  was  even  in  Rome  an  unnsual 
reward  for  skilled  performance  on  the  lute,  and  even  for  the  third 
successor  of  Alexander  VI  it  was  Tenturesome  to  let  the  poet  Quemo, 
attired  as  Venus  and  supported  by  two  Cupids,  declaim  verses  to  him  at 
the  Cosmalia  in  1519.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  scandalous 
carnival  of  that  year, and  the  theatre  for  which  Raffaelle  was  forced  to 
paint  the  scenery.  A  year  later  an  unknown  savant,  undor  the  mask  o£ 
Pasquino,  complained  of  the  sad  state  of  the  sciences  in  Rome,  of  the 
exile  of  the  Muses,  and  the  starvation  of  ])rofc.ssois  and  literary  men. 

From  all  this  data  tlie  eonelimion  lia.^  hecn  drawn  that  Leo  X  was  hy 
no  means  a  Maecenas  of  the  iine  arti»  and  sciences  ;  that  the  high 
enthusiam  for  them  shown  in  his  letters,  as  edited  by  Bembo  and 
Sadoleto^  betrays  more  of  the  thoughts  of  his  cleyer  secretary  than  his 
own  ideas ;  and  that  his  literary  dilettantism  was  lacking  in  all  artistic 
perception,  and  all  delicate  cultivation  of  taste.  Leo  has  been  thought 
to  owe  his  undeserved  fame  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Lorenzo,  and  that  his  accession  seemed  at  the  time  destined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  sad  confusions  and  wars  of  the  last  decades.  Moreover,  throughout 
tile  pontificate  of  Clement  VII,  and  equally  under  the  pressure  of 
the  ecclesiitstical  reaction  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV,  no  allusion  was  allowed 
to  the  wrongdoing  of  this  Leonine  period  ;  till  at  last  the  real  circum- 
stances were  so  far  forgotten,  that  tlie  fine  flower  of  art  and  literature 
in  tlie  iir&t  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  attributed  to  tlitj 
Medicean  Pope. 

But  there  are  points  to  he  noted  on  the  other  side.  Even  if  we 
discount  much  of  the  praise  which  Poliziano  lavishes  on  his  pupil  in 
deference  to  his  father,  we  cannot  question  the  conspicuous  talent  of 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  exceptionally  careful  literary  education  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  his  liberal  and  wise  conduct  during  his  cardinalship. 
We  must  also  esteem  it  to  his  credit  that  a*?  Pope  lie  continued  to  be 
the  friend  of  Raffaelle.  and  that  in  lionie  and  Italy  at  U'ast  he  did  not 
oppress  freedom  of  conscience,  nor  sacrifice  the  free  and  noijle  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  best  of  the  Renaissance.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  his 
pontificate  made  an  excellent  beginning,  though  certainly  the  decline 
soon  set  in ;  the  Pontiff's  good  qualities  became  less  apparent,  liis  faults 
more  conspicuous,  and  events  proved  that,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  man's  intrinsic  merit  was  not  great  enough  to  bear  his  exaltation  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  Christendom  without  injury  to  his  personality. 

Such  a  change  in  outward  position,  promotion  to  an  absolute  sway 
not  inherited,  intercourse  with  a  host  of  flatterers  and  servants  who 
idolised  him  (there  were  2000  dependents  at  Leo's  Court)  —  all  this 
is  almost  certain  to  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  man  to  whose  lot 
it  falls.  Seldom  does  the  possessor  of  the  liii^licst  dignity  find  this 
enormous  burden  a  source  and  means  of  spiritual  illumination  and 
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moral  advancement  Mediocre  natures  soon  develop  an  immovable 
obstinacy,  the  despair  of  any  reasonable  adviser,  and  which  is  none 
the  more  tolerable  for  having  received  the  varnish  of  a  piety  that 
vonhipB  itself.  Talented  natares  too  easily  fall  victims  to  megalomania, 
and  by  extravagant  and  ill-considered  projects  and  undertakings  drag 
their  age  with  them  into  an  abyss  of  ruin.  Weak  and  sensual  natures 
give  themselves  up  to  enjoyment,  and  consider  the  lughest  power  merely 
as  a  licence  to  make  merry.  Leo  was  not  a  coarse  voluptuary  like 
Alexander  VI,  but  lie  cortaiuly  was  an  intellectual  Ejneurean  such  m 
has  seldom  been  known.  Extremes  should  be  avuided  in  forming 
a  judgment  of  the  pontificate  and  character  of  this  prince.  Not  the 
ohjective  historian,  but  the  flattering  politician,  spoke  in  Erasmus  when 
he  lauded  the  three  great  benefits  which  Leo  had  conferred  on  humanity: 
the  restoration  of  peace,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  fear  of  God.  It  was 
a  groundless  suspicion  that  overshot  the  mark,  when  Martin  Luther 
accused  Leo  of  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  John  Bale 
(1574)  spread  abroad  the  supposed  remark  of  the  Pope  to  l^embo  :  "  All 
ages  can  testifye  enough,  how  profitable  that  fable  of  Christ  has  been 
to  us  and  our  compagnie."  Hundred'^  of  writers  have  copieil  this  from 
Bale  without  verification.  Much  of  Leo  s  character  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  true  son  of  the  South,  the  personilication  of 
the  soft  Florentine  temperament.  This  accounts  for  his  childish  joy  ia 
the  highest  honour  of  Christendom,  Qtiesto  mi  da  piaetre,  ehe  la  mia 
tiara/**  The  words  of  the  office  which  he  was  reading,  when  five  d  ij  s 
before  his  death  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  taking  of  Milan  by  his 
troops,  may  well  serve  as  motto  for  this  reign,  lacking  not  sunshine  and 
glory,  but  all  serious  success  and  all  power  :  Ut  sine  timore  de  manu 
immcorum  nottrorum  liberati  serviamus  illi."  Tiiis  pontificate  truly 
was,  as  Gregorovius  has  described  it,  a  revelry  of  culture,  whicli  Ariosto 
accompanied  with  a  i)oetic  obhligato  in  his  many-coloured  Orlando. 
Tiiis  poem  was  iu  truth  *Hhe  image  of  Italy  revellintjf  in  sensual  and 
intellectual  luxury,  the  ravishincf,  seductive,  musical,  and  picturesque 
creation  of  decadence,  just  as  Dante's  poem  had  been  the  mirror  of  the 
manly  power  of  the  nation." 

On  December  27,  1521,  a  Conclave  assembled,  which  closed  on 
January  9, 1522,  by  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  TC^rtosa  as  Adrian  VI. 

He  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1459  and  w^en  a  professor  in  Louvain  was 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  Jto  be  tut^r  to  his  grandson  Charles. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  Bishopric  of  Tortosa  :  Leo  X  made  him  Cardinal 
in  1517.  This  Conc  lave,  attended  by  thirty-nine  cardinals,  offered  a 
2»pectacle  of  the  most  disgraceful  party  .struf^fi^les,  but  mustered  enough 
unanimity  to  proj)Ose  to  the  possible  ciUidulates  a  capitulation,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  towns  of  the  Tapal  States  were  divided  amongst  the 
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members  of  the  Conclave,  and  hardl}'  uii}  thing  of  the  temporal  power  was 
left  to  the  Pope.  The  CaidinaU  de*  Medici  and  Cajetan  (de  Vio)  rescued 
the  assembly  from  this  confusion  of  opinions  and  unruly  passions  by 
proposing  an  absent  candidate.  None  of  the  factions  had  thought  of 
Adrian  Dedel ;  the  astonished  populace  heaped  scorn  and  epigrams  on  the 
Cardinals  and  theirchoicc.  Adrian,  who  was  actins^as  Cliarles'  ^^cef^orent 
in  Spain  at  the  time  of  his  election,  could  not  take  ujj  his  residence  at 
Rome  till  Au^^nst  29  ;  it  then  looked,  as  (Jastigiioae  says,  like  a  plundered 
abbey  ;  the  Curia  wa.s  mined  .tiui  poverty-stricken,  half  their  number  had 
fied  before  the  prevailing  pestilence.  Tlie  simple-minded  old  uiau  iiad 
brought  his  aged  housekeeper  with  him  from  the  Netherlands  ;  he  was 
contented  with  few  servants  and  spent  but  a  ducat  a  day  for  maintenance. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  live  in  some  simple  villa  with  a  garden ;  in 
the  Vatican  among  the  remains  of  heathen  antiquity  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  rather  a  successor  of  Constantino  than  of  St  Peter.  His  plan  of 
action  included  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  Europe^  a  protective 
war  against  the  invading  Turks,  the  reform  of  tlie  Curia  and  the  Church, 
and  the  establisliment  of  peace  in  the  (ierman  Church.  Not  one  of  those 
tasks  was  heable  to  fulfil  ;  he  wasdestinedonly  toshowhisgood  intentions. 

We  shall  deal  presently  with  his  attempts  at  reformation,  which  have 
for  all  time  made  him  worthy  of  admiral  ion  and  his  short  pontiticate 
memorable.  He  was  not  lacking  in  good  intentions  to  make  Rome 
once  more  the  centre  of  intellectual  life ;  but  Reuchlin  had  lately  died  ; 
Erasmus,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  written  on  December  1, 1522,  preferred 
to  remain  in  Germany  ;  Sadoleto  went  to  Garpentras ;  and  Bembo,  who 
thought  Adrian's  pontificate  even  more  unfortunate  than  Leo's  death, 
stayed  quietly  in  northern  Italy.  Evidently  no  one  had  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  but  appear  abnormal  to 
everybody.  And  indeed,  the  silent,  pedantic  Dutchman,  with  his  cold 
nature,  his  ii^nornnee  of  Italian,  his  handful  of  servants,  "Flemings 
stupid  as  a  stone,"'  was  the  greatest  possible  contnist  to  everything  that 
the  refinement  of  Italian  culture  and  the  well-jiistified  element  of  Latin 
grace  and  charm  demanded  of  a  prince.  The  Italians  would  have  put 
lip  lor  a  year  or  two  at  least  with  an  austere  and  pious  Pope,  if  his  piety 
had  been  blended  with  something  of  poetry  and  grace ;  but  this  Dutch 
saint  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  them.  And  in  truth  this  was  not 
entirely  their  fault.  As  Girolamo  Negri  wrote,  one  really  could  apply 
to  him  Cicero's  remark  about  Cato  ;  *^  he  behaves  as  if  he  had  to  do  with 
Plato's  Republic  instead  of  the  scum  of  tlie  earth  that  Konmlus  collected." 
And  it  must  have  ])een  unbearable  for  the  Romans  that  the  new  Pope 
should  have  as  little  comprehension  for  all  the  s^reat  art  of  the 
Renaissance  as  for  classical  antiquity,  lie  wanted  to  throw  Pasquino 
into  the  Tiber  because  the  jests  pasted  on  the  statue  irritated  him ;  at 
the  sight  of  the  Laocoon  he  turned  away  with  the  words,  "These  are 
heathen  idols."    He  closed  the  Belvedere,  and  even  a  nnin  like  Negri 
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was  seriously  afraid  that  some  day  the  Pope  would  follow  the  supposed 
exauiplc  of  Gregory,  and  have  all  the  heatheu  htatues  broken  and  used 
as  building  stones  for  St  Peter*s. 

In  a  word,  despite  the  best  intentions,  despite  dear  insight,  Adrian 
was  not  adequate  to  his  task.  The  moment  demanded  a  Pope  who  could 
reconcile  and  unite  all  the  great  and  valuable  elemente  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  modem  thought  sprung  from  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  with  the  conceptions  and  conscience  of  the  Germanic  world. 
Both  the  German  professors  who  now  posed  as  leaders  of  Christendom, 
Adrian  Dedcl  and  Martin  Luther,  were  hiL-kiiiijf  in  the  historic  and 
aessibetic  culture  wliich  would  have  enabled  tliera  to  understand  the 
value  of  Roman  civilisation.  Erasmus  saw  further  than  either  of  them, 
but  the  discrini mating  critic  lacked  the  unselfish  nobility  of  suul  and  the 
impulse  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  powerful  religious  excitement,  an 
unswerving  conviction,  the  firm  faith  in  a  personal  mission  confided  by 
Providence.  He  too,  despite  his  immense  erudition,  his  deep  insight,  left 
the  world  to  ito  own  devices  when  it  required  a  mediator;  for  a  gentle 
and  negative  criticism  of  human  foUy  is,  token  by  itself,  of  little  value. 

Adrian  could  neither  gain  the  mastery  over  Luther^s  Reformation, 
nor  succeed  in  reforming  even  the  Roman  Curia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  luxurious  Cardinals  went  on  with  their  pleasant 
life;  when  he  came  to  die  tlicy  demanded  his  money  and  treated  luni, 
as  the  Duke  of  Sessa  expressed  it,  like  a  criminal  on  the  rack.  The* 
threat  of  war  between  France  and  the  German  Empire  lay  all  the  while 
like  an  incubus  on  las  pontificate.  With  heavy  heart  tlie  must  peace- 
loving  of  all  the  Popes,  reminded  by  Francis*!  of  the  days  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  was  at  last  obliged  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  England  and 
Germany.  Adrian  survived  to  see  war  break  out  in  Lombardy ;  he  died 
on  the  day  when  the  French  crossed  the  Ticino,  September  14, 1528. 
Giovio  and  Guicciardini  relate  that  some  wag  wrote  on  the  door  of  his 
physician,  "  To  the  deliverer  of  the  Fatherland,  from  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome."  Little  as  the  people  were  delighted  with  the  pontifi- 
cate of  this  last  German  Pope,  he  was  no  better  pleased  with  it  himself. 
He  spoke  of  his  throne  as  the  chair  of  misery,  and  said  in  his  first 
epitaph,  tliatitwas  his  f^reatest  misfortune  to  have  attained  to  j  ower. 
The  epitaph  written  fur  his  Unnh  in  8anta  Maria  dell'  Anima  by  his 
faithful  servant,  the  Datary  and  Cardinal  Euckenvoert,  was  certainly 
the  best  motto  for  this  man  and  his  pontificate:  **Proh  dolor/  quantum 
Tfftrt  m  jiuM  Umpora  vet  opHmi  euituqne  virtut  ineidat,** 

A  Conclave  of  thirty-three  electors  assembled  on  the  first  of  October, 
1528.  Some  sided  with  the  Emperor,  some  with  the  French,  but  tlie 
imperial  party  was  also  divided.  Pompeo  Colonna  made  an  enemy  of 
the  fntnre  Pope  by  opposing  his  candidature,  and  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese  in  vain  offered  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  200,000  ducats. 
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Oatdinal  Wolsey  once  agun  made  all  kinds  of  offers,  hut  there  was  now 
a  feeling  against  all  foreigners.  During  the  niglit  of  the  18th-19th  of 
November  Gitilio  de*  Medici  was  elected.  lie  was  the  son  of  Ginliano, 
who  fell  ill  the  Piuzi  conspiracy.  A  eertaiu  Fioretta,  daughter  of 
Antonia,  is  mentioned  as  his  mother;  little  or  nothing  was  known  in 
Florence  about  her  and  her  child.  Lorenzo  took  the  orphan  into 
his  house  and  liad  him  brought  up  with  his  sons.  In  1494  Giuiio, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  followed  them  into  exile.  Living  for  some 
time  in  Lombardjt  but  mostly  with  Giovanni,  on  his  cousin's  rise  in 
power  he  too  was  quickly  promoted.  Leo  nominated  him  Archbishop  of 
Florence,  haying  specially  dispensed  him  from  the  canonical  hindrance 
of  his  illegitimate  birth.  At  his  very  first  creation  of  Cardinals  on 
September  23,  1613,  the  Pope  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Dominica  and  made  him  Legate  of  Bologna,  witnesses 
havinf^  first  swoni  to  the  virtual  marriage  of  his  father  Giuliano  with 
Fioretta.  During  Leo's  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Cardinal  Giuiio 
had  almost  all  the  business  of  government  in  las  own  hands.  He  secured 
the  election  of  Adrian,  but  left  Rome  and  tlie  Pope  on  October  13, 1522, 
in  the  company  of  ALinuel,  the  imperial  envoy,  in  order  to  retire  to 
Florence.  A  difference  with  Francesco  Soderini  brought  him  back  in 
the  following  April  to  the  £temal  City.  He  entered  it  with  two  thousand 
horse,  and  already  greeted  as  the  future  Pope  kept  great  state  in  his 
.  palace.  A  few  days  later  Francesco  Soderini,  accused  of  high  treason, 
disappeared  into  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo;  he  was  released  during  the 
next  CouncU.  With  the  new  reign  a  return  of  happier  times  was 
expected  —  una  Corte  florida  f  un  huon  Pontefice;  the  restoration  of 
literature,  fled  before  the  barbarians;  est  enim  Med'weae  famiUae 
decus  favere  Muniis.'^  And  indeed  many  things  seemed  to  point  to  a 
forLunate  pontificate.  Tlie  new  Pope  was  respected  and  rich,  and  now 
of  a  staid  and  sober  life.  He  had  ruled  Rome  well  in  Leo's  da,y^  and 
as  Archbishop  of  Florence  had  used  his  power  successftllly.  He  was 
cautious,  economical,  but  not  avaricious ;  though  not  an  author  himself, 
an  admirer  of  art  and  science ;  a  lover  of  beautiful  buildings,  as  his 
Villa  Madama  gave  proof,  and  free  from  his  cousin's  unfortunate  liking 
for  tlie  company  of  worthless  buffoons.  He  did  not  hunt,  but  he  was 
fond  of  good  instrumental  music,  and  liked  to  amuse  himself  at  table 
with  the  conversation  of  learned  men. 

Very  soon  it  became  clear  that  Clement  VII  was  one  of  those  men, 
who,  tliouL,'-h  excellent  in  a  sulionlinate  position,  prove  unsatisfactory 
when  placed  at  the  head.  The  characters  of  b(»th  Medici  Popes  are 
wonderfully  conceived  in  Ilaffaelle's  ])()rt raits  :  in  Leo's  (Hlierwise  intel- 
lectual face  there  is  a  vulgarity  that  almost  degenerates  into  coarseness 
and  sensuality,  and  with  Clement  the  cold  soul,  lacking  all  strong  feeling, 
distrustful,  never  unfolding  itself.  In  spite  of  all  his  talents,"  said 
Francesco  Yettori,  **  he  brought  the  greatest  misery  on  Rome  and  on 
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inmjielf  ;  he  lost  courage  at  once  and  let  gfo  the  rudder."  Guicciardiui 
too  coiiiplaiiis  of  Giulio's  faintheartediiesH,  vacillatiou,  and  indecision  as 
the  chief  source  of  his  misfortune.  This  indecision  kept  him  wavering 
between  the  counsels  of  the  two  men,  in  whom  from  the  beginning  of  his 
teign  he  placed  his  confidence ;  one  belonging  to  the  French  faction, 
the  other  to  that  of  the  Emperor.  One  was  like  himself  a  bastard, 
Giammatteo  Giberti.  riq-litly  valued  by  all  his  contemporaries  for  his 
piety,  honesty,  and  insight.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  the  Theatines  (1524)  by  the  pious  Gaetano  da  Thiene, 
afterwards  canonised,  in  company  with  Caraffa.  He  was  appointed  Da- 
tary  by  Clement,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Verona.  Gaspar^Contaiini, 
writintj  in  1530,  says  that  he  was  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  Pope 
than  were  any  of  his  other  counsellors,  and  that  in  ])olitic8  he  worked  in 
the  French  interest.  He  left  the  Court  in  1527  to  retire  to  his  bishopric, 
which  he  made  a  model  of  good  goTenmient.  In  Verona  he  founded 
a  learned  society  and  a  Greek  printing-press,  which  published  good 
editions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Paid  III  summoned  him  to 
Rome  several  times ;  it  was  on  his  way  back  that  he  died  in  1543.  The 
Emperor*s  interests  were  represented  by  Clement's  other  counsellor, 
Nikolaus  von  Schombertr,  of  Meissen,  in  Saxony.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  joTirne}'  to  Italy  in  1497,  carried  away  b}'  the  preaching"  of  Savonarola 
in  Pisa,  he  had  joinod  the  same  monasfpry.  Later,  scorned  })v  the 
populace  as  a  Juda.s,  he  hatl  gone  over  to  the  party  of  the  Medici,  was 
summoned  to  Rome  as  Professor  of  Theology  by  Leo  X,  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  in  1520,  and  often  entrusted  with  diplomatic  missions, 
in  which  capacity  Giulio  came  to  know  and  value  him.  Contarini  speaks 
well  of  him,  but  evidently  only  half  trusted  him.  Sohomberg  received 
the  Cardinal's  hat  from  Paul  III  in  1584,  and  died  in  15S7. 

Clement*s  accession  had  at  once  brought  about  a  political  change  in 
favour  of  France.  The  Pope's  policy  wavered  long  between  the  King 
and  the  Emperor ;  weak  towards  both  of  them,  undecided,  and  on 
occasion  faithless  enoucfh.  On  Jannar}-  5,  1525,  he  himself  announced 
to  the  Kmperor  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  Francis  1.  The 
Battle  of  Pavia,  the  greatest  military  event  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(Fehniary  24,  1525),  made  Charles  V  master  of  Italy  and  Francis  I  his 
prisoner.  By  April  1  Clement  bad  made  his  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
but  soon  began  to  intrigue  and  tried  to  form  a  league  against  him  witli 
Venice,  Savoy,  Ferraia,  Scotland,  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  other  States  ; 
this  was  mainly  the  work  of  Giberti.  At  this  time  the  bold  plan  of 
a  League  of  Freedom,  which  was  to  claim  the  independence  of  Italy  from 
foreign  Powers,  was  formed  by  Girolamo  Morone  ;  Pescaia,  the  husband 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  real  victor  at  Pavia,  was  to  stand  at  its 
head.  The  conspiracy  in  which  Clement  on  his  own  confession  (see  his 
letter  to  Charles  V  of  June  23,  1520)  had  taken  part,  was  betrayed  by 
Peecara  himself;  at  his  instigation  Morone  named  the  Pope  as  the 
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originator  of  the  offers  made  to  Peseara.   The  veil  of  aecrecy  still  covers 

both  Pescam's  action — Guiociardini  characterised  it  as  eterna  infamia—' 
and  his  early  death,  which  occurred  on  March  30,  1525.  The  Emperor 
freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Pope's  faithlessness  (September  17, 
1526).  On  M\y  22,  1526,  Clement  conduded  the  Holy  Lcapfiic  of 
Coc^na<^  with  i'  raiicis,  who  hml  n'tiirned  to  France  at  the  beginning  of 
Marcii,  ins  captivity  over.  Tins  brought  on  open  war  with  the  Eiiijjeror, 
the  attack  on  Rome  by  tlie  Colonna  (Septciubcr  20),  the  plundering  of 
the  Borgo,  the  march  of  the  Imperial  troops  against  Rome  under  the 
command  of  Bourbon,  the  storming  of  the  part  of  the  city  named  after 
Leo  in  which  Bourbon  fell  (May  6,  1527),  the  flight  of  the  Pope  to 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  finiJly  the  storming  of  Rome  and  the  sack 
which  f olloMred  it ;  cruel  and  revolting  to  all  Christian  feeling,  it  remains 
to  this  day  a  memory  of  terror  for  all  Italians*  No  Guisesrd  appeared 
this  time,  as  in  the  days  of  Gregory  VII,  to  save  the  beleaguered  Pope. 
On  June  5, 1527,  he  was  forced  to  caj)itiilate,  yield  the  fortress  and  give 
himself  up  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  Emperor.  When  a  prisoner  and  deprived 
of  all  his  means,  Clement  bade  Cellini  melt  down  his  tiara,  a  symbol  of 
his  own  position  ;  for  tlie  wliole  temporal  power  of  tlie  Papacy  lay  at  tho 
feet  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  abolish  it  if  he  chose.  We  know  tliat 
this  policy  was  suggested  to  him  :  we  know  also  that  Charles  had  serious 
thoughts  of  utilising  the  position  of  the  Pope  for  an  ecclesiastical  refor- 
mation, and  forcing  him  to  summon  the  General  Council,  whioh  all  sides 
demanded.  But  France  and  England  declared  they  would  recognise  no 
Council  until  the  Pope  was  set  free  again,  and  the  Spanish  cle^y  also 
petitioned  for  the  releiise  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Once  more  the 
Imperial  troops  returned  to  Rome  from  their  summer  quarters,  and  in 
September,  1527,  the  city  was  once  more  sacked.  Vcyre  arrived  as  the 
Emperor's  agent  to  oiler  Clement  freedom  on  condition  of  neutrality, 
a  general  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  refonn  by  means  of  a  Council. 
Tiic  agreement  was  signed  on  November  26  ;  but  on  December  8  the 
Pope  escaped  to  Orvieto,  whence  on  June  1, 1528,  he  removed  to  Viterbo. 
The  war  proved  disastrous  for  France  ;  Lautrec's  defeats,  his  death  by 
plague  (August  15),  the  terrible  state  of  Italy,  which  was  now  but  one 
vast  battlefield  strewn  with  corpses,  induced  Clement  at  last  to  side  with 
the  Emperor.  On  October  8, 1528,  he  returned  horror-stricken  to  half- 
burnt,  starving  Rome.  Harried  by  the  plague,  her  population  di minished 
by  one-hall ;  her  importance  for  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  humanity 
had  been  for  ever  marred  by  the  awful  events  of  the  year  1527.  Those 
of  her  artists  and  learned  men  who  had  not  lied  were  maltreated  and 
robbed  during  the  Sack  :  those  that  were  left  were  beggars  and  had  to 
seek  their  bread  elsewhere.  Erasmus  wrote  to  Sadoleto  (October  1, 
1528)  that  not  the  city,  but  the  world  had  perished,  and  that  the 
present  sufferings  of  Rome  were  more  cruel  than  those  brought  on  her 
by  the  Qotbs  and  the  Gauls.  From  Carpentras  in  1529  Sadoleto  wrote 
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ft  monrnfal  letter  to  Golocci,  in  which  he  speaks  of  past  glories — a  letter 
aptly  called  by  GregoroTiuB  the  swan*B  song,  the  farewell  to  the  cheerful 

world  of  humanist  times. 

Clement's  participation  in  the  league  against  Charles  and  tlie  Empire 
had  favoured  the  spread  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany. 

Unwittingly  the  Pope  had  become  Lutlier  s  best  ally  at  tlie  very 
moment  when  for  Catholicism  everything  depended  on  strengthening 
the  Emperor's  opposiliou  to  the  Reformation,  which  liad  the  hour  iu  its 
favour.  Even  after  the  Sack  the  Pope  was  not  chiefly  concerned  for  the 
preservatioa  and  improyement  of  the  Church,  or  for  the  reparation  of 
the  evil  done  to  Rome.  What  absorbed  his  attention  were  the  dynastic 
interests  of  his  own  House,  which  had  once  mote  been  expelled  from 
Florence,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  State.  The  Emperor  could  have 
ended  the  Temporal  Power  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  had  he  not  feared  the 
immense  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the  threatening  voice  of  the  ln(iui.si- 
tion,  which  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  tlie  threshold  even  of  the  most  mighty. 
Charles  needed  the  Pope,  siiue  ;i  hustini^'  enmity  witli  him  would  have 
cut  the  ground  from  under  hiy  iet-t  botli  in  Spain  and  Germany.  He 
needed  him  in  order  to  keep  his  hohl  on  Italy,  nnd  by  his  inllnence  to 
divide  the  League.  And  so  Liie  I'reaiy  of  liarceiuna  was  brougiit  about 
(June  29,  1529),  whereby  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Sfona  in  Milan,  gave  the  Papal  State  back  to  the  Pope^  undertook  to 
restore  Florence  to  the  Medici  by  force  of  arms,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
friendsiiip  to  give  his  illegitimate  daughter  Margaret  to  Alessandro  de* 
Medici.  The  Imperial  coronation  was  moreover  to  take  place  in  Italy* 
The  Ladies'  Peace "  of  Cambray  (August  5,  1629)  conflrmed  Span- 
ish rule  in  Italy.  Clement  crowned  Charles  Emperor  on  February  24, 
1530,  in  Bolng^na,  having  come  thither  with  sixteen  Cardinals.  The 
Emperor  le£t^  for  the  diet  at  Augsburg  on  June  15.  The  Pope  returned 
to  Rome  on  April  9  ;  and  on  Ann-ust  12  Florence  fell  after  a  heroic 
death-struggle,  burying  the  Luuuui  of  the  Pope  in  its  fall,  since  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  hand  over  the  freedom  of  his  native  town  to  his  famdy. 
The  republican  eonstitntion  of  the  town  was  formally  annulled  on  April 
27, 1532,  and  Alessandro  de*  Medici  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Florence. 

Clement  YII  is  said  to  have  sighed  during  the  siege :  Oh  that 
Florence  had  never  existed  I "  The  Papacy  itself,  as  well  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  that  time,  had  good  reason  to  utter  this  cry;  for  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  brought  about  by  the  Pope  and  accomplished  by  the 
Emperor  and  liis  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries,  joined  the  Papacy  hence- 
torth  to  all  movements  inimical  to  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy.  It 
delivered  over  Italy  and  the  Church  to  tiie  idea  of  an  ecclesiastico-political 
deiipotism  native  to  Spain  ;  it  severed  the  bond  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  iiad  kept  Rome  in  touch  with  the  national  aims  of  the  Italian 
people.  In  December,  1532,  Emperor  and  Pope  met  once  more  in 
Bologna  in  order  to  conclude  an  Italian  league.   At  the  same  moment 
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Clement  was  negotiating  with  France,  who  did  her  utmost  to  draw  the 
Papaey  from  the  embrace  of  Spain.  Francis  I  proposed  the  marriage  of 
his  second  son  Henry  with  Catharine^  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
the  younger,  and  did  his  very  best  to  help  Clement  to  preyent  an 

assemblage  of  the  Council*  as  we  now  know  from  the  disclosures  of 
Antonio  Soriano.  Tlie  marriage  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  through 
whom  her  House  attained  to  royal  honour,  was  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  at  Marseilles  in  Oetober,  1533.  Clement  liimself  had  come  to 
witnt'SJi  the  tiiumph  of  liis  family  in  the  person  of  his  great-niece.  The 
yoiincr  Gfirl,  scarcely  more  than  a  eliilil,  wliom  he  handed  over  to  the 
ro^al  House  of  France,  proved  a  terrible  gift  to  the  land;  for  some 
thirty-eight  years  later  she  contriTed  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
Thi  jc  .vels  which  Filippo  Strozzi  counted  over  to  the  French  as  forming 
part  of  the  dowry  of  the  little  princess, — Genoa,  Milan,  Naples, — never 
came  into  the  possession  of  France,  and  Henry  was  forced  in  the  Treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambresls  to  yield  all  the  gains  of  the  French  policy  o£ 
annexation  in  Italy. 

Clement  was  back  in  Rome  by  December  10,  1533.  and  in  the 
following  March  annulled  Thomas  Cranuier's  declaration  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII  with  his  cousin  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  void. 
The  Pope  threatened  the  King  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not 
re-establish  the  marriage.  The  King's  answer  was  the  separation  of 
England  from  the  obedience  of  Rome.  Shortly  before  this  the  articles  of 
the  League  of  Schmalkalden  had  recorded  the  desertion  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  South  Germany  to  the  Reformation.  The  Council  which 
was  to  have  restored  unity  to  the  Church  had  not  come  into  being. 
Clement  certainly  raised  hopes  of  it  in  the  near  future  at  Bologna 
(January  10, 1533),  but  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  In  reality  he 
had  every  reason  to  prevent  all  discussion  by  a  Council  of*  his  personal 
and  dynastie  polie3%  and  he  attained  his  end  by  excuses  and  means 
which  led  llic  EniiuMor's  confessor,  Cardinal  Garcia  de  Loaysa  (May, 
1530),  to  write  to  Charles  V  that  this  Pope  was  the  most  mysterious  of 
beings,  that  he  knew  more  ciphers  than  anyone  else  on  earth,  and  that 
he  would  not  hear  of  a  Council  at  any  price. 

Even  the  last  act  of  the  dying  Tope  leaves  a  painful  impression. 
On  September  23,  1534,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Emperor,  to 
recommend  to  his  care,  not  the  welfare  of  the  Church  or  of  Italy,  but 
the  preservation  of  the  rule  of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  and  the  protection 
of  his  two  beloved  nephews,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  and  Alessandro,  whom 
Clement  had  appointed  to  be  his  heirs. 

After  a  painful  illness  Clement  VII  died  on  September  25,  1534. 
His  friend  Franct^sc^o  V'ettfiri  gives  testimony  that  for  a  centnrv  no 
better  man  had  oecupied  Peter's  Chair  than  Clement,  who  was  neither 
eriiel  nor  jirond,  neither  venal,  nor  avaricious,  nor  luxnrions.  And 
despite  of  this,  he  continues,  the  catastrophe  came  in  Ids  time,  while 
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others  siained  with  crime  lived  aud  died  happily.  And  indeed  many 
an  oLoellent  qualitj  seemed  to  promise  this  Medici  a  happier  reign  ; 
bat  he  had  to  atone  for  his  dynastic  egotism  and  for  the  sins  of  his 
predecessors.  A  fatal  confusion  of  politics  and  religion  bore  its  bitterest 
fruits  in  his  pontificate.  Rome  was  ruined,  Italy  from  Milan  to  Naples 
was  turned  into  a  field  of  slaughter  bathed  in  blood  and  tears ;  the 
onity  of  the  Church  was  destroyed,  and  half  Europe  fell  away  from 
the  centre  of  Cliristianity.  All  this  was  a  painful  cnmmentixry  on  the 
theories  of  political  Catholirism  and  tlie  osteein  of  that  temporal  sway 
over  the  world  wliich  some  8tiil  aMrm  to  be  useful  or  even  necessary  to 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  harmonious  union  of  medieval  with  modern  thought,  the  organic 
arrangement  of  the  ideas  brought  by  the  Renaissance  in  the  system  of 
Christian  Ethics,  the  inner  development  of  Catholicism  on  the  bams  of 
this  harmony  as  planned  in  the  scheme  of  the  Camera  deUa  SefftuOura; 
all  this  miscarried,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  since  the  acting  powers,  on 
whom  devolved  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  scheme,  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  lacked  the  ability  and  enthusiasm 
necessary  for  the  exeontion  of  so  enormous  a  task.  The  preceding 
parai^rii])hs  liave  shown  in  wliat  extent  these  acting  powers  were  in- 
capable of  fulliliing  the  mission  set  before  them. 

The  powers  at  work  were  two  in  chief,  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian 
nation.  We  have  seen  the  Papacy  of  Medicean  Home  swayed  by 
political,  by  worldly  considerations,  guided  in  all  its  actions  and  de- 
cisions by  the  dynastic  interests  of  its  rulers,  l^e  religious  and  moral 
point  of  view  was  ignored  in  this  domain  of  worldly  aims  and  ideas. 
The  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI,  that  came  as  an  interlude  between  those 
of  Leo  X  and  Clement  VII,  certainly  was  representative  of  religious 
Catholicism,  —  honourable,  wise,  sincere.  But  on  the  one  hand  it  was 
of  too  short  a  duration  to  ripen  any  of  its  fruits,  and  on  the  other  it 
failed,  not  only  becanse  of  Italian  corruption,  and  the  femoral  dislike  to 
foreigners.  l)ut  also  because  the  last  Teutonic  Pope  could  not  compreliend 
the  development  of  Italian  culture,  the  right  of  the  I.atin  world  to  its 
own  characteristics,  and  the  aesthetic  interests  swaying  all  minds  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  j)red(Huinance  of  the  worldly  and  sensuous  elements 
in  life,  in  science,  and  even  in  art  came  into  play  ;  they  did  their  part 
in  preventing  the  victory  of  idealistic  views. 

Although  the  Curia  was  not  equal  to  its  task,  had  Italy  been  still  in 
a  healthy  state  the  nation  and  public  opinion  could  have  forced  the 
Papacy  into  right  courses.  But  here  also  corruption  had  long  since  set 
in.  Strong  moral  force,  such  as  proclaims  itself  in  Dante,  in  Caterina 
of  Siena,  was  gone  from  the  pe<»j)le  :  they  had  but  l:it!  1y  given  its  last 
prophet  to  the  flames  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  Florence.  No 
nation  can  sin  thus  against  its  best  men  without  punishment.  The 
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people  of  Italy  could  not  put  new  blood  and  fresh  life  into  the  Curia, 
because  in  them  the  law  of  the  body  had  triumphed  over  the  law  of  the 
spirit.  The  same  observation  has  to  be  made  in  the  province  of  literature. 
We  have  spoken  of  Ariosto  ;  the  other  productions  of  the  Medicean 
period  in  the  domain  of  literature  are  for  the  most  part  trifling  and 
frivolous  in  their  contents.  As  Gregorovius  says,  their  poets  sang  the 
praises  of  Maecenas  and  Phryne,  they  wrote  pastorals  and  epics  of 
chivalry,  while  the  freedom  of  Italy  perished.  The  theatre,  still  more 
early  and  markedly  tluia  pictorial  art,  cut  itiseU  adrift  from  ecclesiastical 
subjects  and  from  the  whole  world  of  religious  ideas.  It  became  not 
merely  worldly,  but  distinctly  pagan,  and  at  the  same  time  incapable 
of  any  great  creation  of  lasting  value  which  could  touch  the  heart  of 
the  nation.  Serious  theological  literature  was  almost  entirely  lacking 
at  Leo's  Court  and  daring  his  pontifieiito.  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  names,  such  as  Sadoleto,  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  and  Tommaso  de  Vio. 
After  the  death  of  Kaffaelle  and  Leonardo  painting  and  sculpture  at 
once  took  a  downward  path.  Michelangelo  upheld  for  himself  the  great 
traditions  of  the  best  time  of  the  Renaissance  for  ahuost  anotlier  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  but  he  was  soon  a  very  lonely  man.  Decadence  showed 
itself  directly  after  Raffaelle*s  death,  when  Marcantonio  engraved  Giulio 
Kumaiio's  indecent  pictures,  and  I'ietro  Areunu  wrote  a  commentary  ou 
them  of  still  more  indecent  sonnets.  Clement  VII,  who  had  at  one  time 
received  this  most  worthless  of  all  men  of  letters  as  a  guest  in  his  Villa 
Careggi,  repulsed  him  after  this.  But  Aretino  was  characteristic  of  his 
time  ;  what  other  would  have  borne  with  him  ? 

After  Rafifaelle*8  death  ideas  were  no  longer  made  the  subject  of 
paintings  ;  the  world  of  enjoyment,  sweet,  eartlily,  sensual  enjoyment, 
was  now  depicted  before  art  declined  into  a  chilly  mannerism  and  the 
composite  falseness  of  eclecticism.  A  time  which  is  no  longer  al)le  to 
give  an  artistic  rendering  of  ideas  is  incapable  of  resolution  and  of  great 
actions.  Not  only  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  wept  by 'Raffaelle's  grave, 
the  whole  Julian  epocli  was  burie<l  with  him.  During  Leo's  reign  he 
had  undertaken  with  feverish  activity  to  conjure  up  not  only  ancient 
Rome  but  the  antique  ideals.  In  vain.  His  unaided  force  was  not 
enough  for  the  task,  and  he  saw  himself  deserted  by  those  whom  he 
most  needed  and  on  whom  he  relied.  And  then  came  the  Sack  of 
Rome ;  it  wss  the  tomb  of  all  this  ideal  world  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  From  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City  rose  a  dense, 
grey  fog,  a  gloomy,  spiritless  despotism,  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the 
joyous  spring  of  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  whose  harbinger  was 
Dante.  Under  its  oppression  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  soon 
sank  asphyxiated. 

The  Guelf  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  its  home 
in  the  free  States  of  Tuscany  and  North  Italy,  was  dead  and  gone  ; 
it  could  no  longer  give  life  or  withhold  it.   And  the  old  Ghibelline 
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principle  was  dead  too.  No  Grertnan  Emperor  arose  in  whom  the 
dreams  of  Henry  VII  could  live  again.  What  Charles  V  sought  and 
attained  iu  the  two  conferences  at  Bologna  and  during  his  subsequent 
\Tsit  to  Rome  (April  5,  had  notlniiL:  whatever  to  <lo  with  the 

plans  of  the  Eniptjror«  before  hira.  The  restoration  of  the  ^ledici  in 
Flojvnce  and  the  Emperor's  dealings  with  the  doomed  R«  |  il  lie  in- 
augurated thuL  unhappy  policy  which  down  to  1866  coniiuued  to 
mke  the  Germans  enemies  of  the  Italians.  This  it  was  that,  after  the 
tribulations  of  Metternich*8  government,  brought  on  the  catastrophe  of 
Solferino  and  Sadowa. 

The  programme  of  1510  demanded  in  the  first  plaoe  a  reformation 

of  the  Church,  both  in  its  head  and  its  members.  Let  us  consider  the 
attitude  of  Rome  under  the  Medici  with  regard  to  this  question. 

The  reformations  attempted  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel 
had  utterly  failed.  Since  Martin  V  had  returned  to  Rome  the  l*a])acy 
could  consider  notliinpf  beyond  the  q-oveming  of  the  Papal  State,  and 
since  Caiixtus  111  it  wuii  involved  in  tivnaslic  intrigue.  Aeneas  Silvius 
had  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  thirteen  years  before  he  became 
Pope  that  no  one  in  the  Curia  any  longer  thought  of  reformation.  Then 
Savonarola  appeared ;  France  and  Germany  cried  out  for  reform.  At 
the  aynods  of  Orleans  and  Tours  (1510)  the  French  decided  on  the 
assembling  of  an  Ecumenical  Conncil.  In  view  of  the  decree  Sequent 
of  the  Council  of  Constunce,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  conclave,  the  Second  Synod  of 
Pisa  was  convoked  (May  1(>,  1511 ).  It  was  first  and  foremost  a  cheek 
offert^d  to  Jtilins  II  by  French  jioliticians,  but  was  also  inten'b^d  to 
obtain  a  g.-neral  recognition  by  the  Churcii  of  the  principles  <»f  the 
Prai^niatic  Sanction  of  1438  drawn  from  the  articles  of  the  Basel  and 
Conbtauce  conventions.  This  pseudo-synod  was  attended  only  by  a  few 
French  prelates  and  savants.  Meantime  the  Emperor  Mazimilhui  had 
conferred  with  the  leading  theologians  of  his  Empire,  such  as  Geiler  von 
Kaisersberg,  Wimpheling,  Trithemius,  Johann  £ck,  Matthaus  Lang, 
and  Conrad  Peutinger,  about  the  state  of  the  Church.  In  1510  he 
emnmissioned  the  Schlettstadt  professor,  Jakob  Wimpheling,  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  reform,  which  the  latter  published  in  his  Gravamina  Germanieae 
Nationis  cum  remediis  et  avhamentis  ad  Caesaream  Maiestatem,  It  is 
composed  of  an  extract  from  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  an  essay  on  the 
machinations  of  eo\irtiers,  another  on  the  ten  grievances,  with  their 
remedies,  notilications  for  the  Fimperor,  and  an  excursus  concerning 
legates.  The  ten  gravamina  are  the  same  which  Martin  Mayr  had 
mentioned  as  early  as  1457  in  his  epistle  to  Aeneas  Silvius* 

The  Emperor,  who  since  1507  cherished  the  wild  plan  of  procuring 
Ms  own  election  to  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Julius,  at  first  gave 
his  protection  to  the  Council  of  Pisa.   Afterwards  he  withdrew  it,  and 
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the  Cierin;in  BishopH  also  refused  to  have  anything  lo  do  with  the 
Rohisniatic  tendencies  of  the  French.  On  July  18,  1511,  Juhus  II 
suniiiioned  an  Ecumenical  Council  to  Home;  it  assenihk^d  there  on 
April  19,  1512,  with  a  very  small  attendance  composed  entirely  of  ItaUan 
prelates.  The  Spaniards  also  showed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  reformat 
tion,  88  is  proved  by  the  noteworthy  anouymouB  BrevU  Menwrioy 
published  by  Dollinger ;  but  they  took  no  part  in  the  Council.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  LaUranenu  Va  controversy  had  arisen  on  the  powers 
within  the  scope  of  Councils.  The  Milanese  jurist  Decius  had  upheld 
tlie  side  of  the  Fisan  Council,  so  had  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Statu8  Romani  Imperii  published  in  Nardouin,  and  Zaccaria  Ferreni  of 
Vicenza ;  the  chief  disputant  on  the  side  of  the  Curia  was  Tommaso  de 
Vio  (Cajetan). 

It  was  a  good  omen  for  the  Council  that  tlie  best  and  most  ])ions 
man  of  intellect  then  in  Rome  ni<t<lc  tlie  o{)ening  speech.  Aegidius  of 
Viterbo  as  Principal  of  tlie  Augustiniau  Order  had  worked  energetically 
at  the  reform  of  his  own  Order  ever  since  1508.  Bembo  and  Sadoleto 
praised  his  intellect  and  his  learning,  and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  former 
that,  though  humanity  and  the  arfos  Attnianttolw  had  been  lost  to  man* 
kind,  yet  Aegidius  alone  and  unaided  could  have  restored  them  to  us. 
In  bis  opening  speech  Aegidius  uttered  some  earnest  truths  and  deep 
thoughts.  He  touched  on  the  real  source  of  decadence  in  the  Church, 
when,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  Dante's  words  about  the  donation  of 
Constantine,  he  said,  '■^  Tta  ferme  post  Consfantim  tempora^  quae  ut  mcn'st 
in  rcl'us  multutn  adiecere  splenif'>r')>*  >'f  ornmrtpriti,  itn  moriim  et  vito'^: 
severitatem  non  parnm  enermrunt  ,  'jnofies  a  iSi/nodis  habendis  ceaeatum 
est,  totiea  vidimm  Hponmm  a  spouso  derelictain.** 

Unfortunately  the  Council  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  which  might 
have  been  based  on  this  inaugural  address.  When  Leo  X  opened  the 
sixth  sitting  (April  27, 1518)  the  assembly  numbered,besldes  22cardinaU 
and  91  abbots,  only  62  bishops.  Bishop  Simon,  of  Modena,  appealed  to 
the  prelates  to  begin  by  reforming  themselves.  At  the  seventh  sitting 
the  preacher,  Rio^  revi  ved  the  theory  of  the  two  swords.  On  December  1 0, 
1613,  France  was  officially  represented,  and  at  the  eighth  sitting  the 
Council  condemned  the  heresies  taken  from  the  Arabs  concerning  the 
human  soul,  which  was  explained  as  hnnani  cnrpnrh  forma.  Tliese  had 
already  been  denounced  at  Viennc.  Tlu-n  tlie  tlieologians  were  raUed  on 
to  prune  "tlie  infected  roots  of  |.]iilosuj»li y  and  poetry."  Thilosopliers 
were  to  uphold  the  truth  of  Clxristianity.  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Bergamo 
and  Cardinal  Cajetan  opposed  this  measure ;  the  first  did  not  wish 
restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  philosophers  and  theologians,  the  second 
did  not  agree  that  philosophers  should  be  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
truth  of  the  Faith,  since  in  this  way  a  confusion  might  arise  between 
theology  and  philosophy,  which  would  damage  the  freedom  of  philosophy. 
At  the  ninth  sitting  the  curialist)  Antonio  Pucci,  spoke  on  reform,  and 
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said  that  the  ck-ri^'-y  liad  fallen  away  from  love;  that  the  tyrann}-  of 
mortliikite  desire  had  uikeii  its  place ;  that  their  lives  were  in  (([jpositioii 
to  the  teachiiig  and  canons  of  the  Churcli.  The  bull  of  reformation 
published  after  this,  i:iupernae  dUpoisitiinm  arbitrio^  was  concerned 
with  the  higher  appointments  in  the  Charch,  elections,  postulations, 
provisions)  the  deposing  and  translation  of  prelates,  eofnmendam9^  unions, 
dispensations,  reservations ;  with  Cardinals  and  the  Curia ;  reform  in  the 
life  of  priests  and  laity ;  the  incomes  and  inmiunities  of  clerics ;  the  wide 
spread  of  superstition  and  false  Christianity.  The  reform  of  the  Calen- 
dar was  also  debated,  but  at  the  tenth  sitting  (May,  15ir>)  proved  still 
unripe  for  discussion  ;  the  sitting  was  then  devoted  to  the  contentions 
of  the  bishops  and  the  regular  clergy  ;  resolutions  were  passed  concerning 
money-lenders;  and  Leo's  bull  pointed  out  the  duty  of  furthering  bene- 
ficial modern  institutions.  Of  great  interest  is  the  bull  eoneerning  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  books :  it  attributes  the  invention  of  printing 
to  the  fovour  of  Heaven,  hut  adds  that  what  was  made  for  the  glory  of 
God  ought  not  to  be  used  against  Him,  for  which  reason  all  new  books 
vers  to  be  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  Bishops  and  Inquisitors. 

The  eleventh  sitting  was  occupied  with  the  complaints  of  the  Bishops 
against  the  Regulars,  whom  Aegidius  of  V^iterbo  defended  (December  19, 
1616).  It  was  declared  unlawful  to  foretell  coming  misfortunes  from 
the  pulpit  with  any  reference  to  a  definite  date ;  this  was  probably  a 
retarded  censure  on  Savonarola.  The  bull  Pastor  Aetermts  was  issued, 
which  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Leo  declared 
it  null  and  void,  and  conhrined  the  dtscision  of  the  bull  Utmm  Sanctam 
issued  by  Boniface  VIIT,  that  all  Christians  are  subject  to  the  Pope. 
At  this  point  the  ordmaiiceii  for  the  clergy  and  their  privileges  were 
read.  At  the  twelfth  sitting  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico  della  Mirandola 
presented  his  OraUo  dt  Rtformandh  Morihtu  to  the  Pope.  In  it  he 
umouncea  to  Leo  that  should  the  Pope  deUy  healing  the  wounds  of 
soeietj,  He  whose  representative  the  Pope  was,  would  cut  off  the  cor^ 
mpted  members  with  fire  and  s\vord,  and  scatter  them  abroad,  sending 
a  terrible  judgment  on  the  Church.  Christ,  he  said,  had  cast  out  the 
doves  and  pigeons  that  were  sold  in  the  Temple ;  why  should  not  Leo 
exile  the  worshippers  of  the  many  Golden  Calves,  who  had  not  only 
a  place,  but  a  place  of  eomniand  in  Rome?  This  again  was  a  remi- 
niscence of  Savonarola's  sermons.  Pico  had  constituted  himself  his 
biogra])her  and  apologist.  It  was  strange  that  the  darning  words  of  the 
prophet  should  rise  once  more  from  the  grave  at  the  moment  when  their 
terrible  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  In  Germany. 

On  March  16, 1517,  the  Council  dosed  with  its  twelfth  sitting.  It 
liad  made  many  useful  orders,  and  shown  good  intentions  to  abolish 
various  abuses.  But  the  carrying  out  of  the  contemplated  reforms  of 
the  Curia  was  entirely  neglected.  The  Council  was  from  first  to  last 
t  dead  letter,  and,  even  had  it  gained  effect  for  its  resolutions,  the 
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catastrophe  in  the  north  would  not  have  heen  averted.  Fvi  tli  re  an 
inward  alienation  from  Rome  had  long  been  going  on,  ever  snice  the 
(lays  of  Lndwig"  the  Bavarian ;  little  was  needed  to  make  it  externally 
aliio  an  accompliiihed  fact.  Neither  Leo  nor  his  Lateran  Council  had 
the  slightest  conception  of  thk  state  of  affairs  nortli  of  the  Alps. 

The  gOYemment  of  the  Church  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italians ; 
the  Caria  could  count  scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  Germans  or  Eng- 
lish in  their  number.  Terrible  retribution  was  at  hand.  Leo  X  had 
seen  no  tri  ;e  of  the  coming  religious  crisis,  although  its  forerunners, 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  Wimpheling  and  Hutten,  and  the  appearance  of 
Obscurorum  J^rorftin  FpUtolae  nii^ht  well  have  opened  his  eyes.  His 
announcement  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ferment  of  the  great  Absolulioa 
for  the  benefit  of  St  Peter's  was  a  stupendous  niisealculation,  due  to 
the  thoughtless  and  contemptuous  treatment  vouchsafed  to  German 
affairs  in  Rome.  Instead  of  directing  his  most  serious  attention  to 
them  Leo  had  meantime  made  his  covenant  with  Francis  I  at  Bologna 
(December,  1516),  on  which  followed  directly  the  French  treaty  of  1516. 
At  Bologna  the  King  had  renounced  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  return 
for  which  the  Pope  granted  him  the  right  of  nomination  to  bishoprics, 
abbeys,  and  conventual  priories.  It  was  the  most  immoral  covenant 
that  Church  history  had  hitherto  recorded,  for  the  parties  presented 
each  other  with  things  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  French 
Church  fell  a  victim  to  an  agreement  which  delivered  over  her  freedom 
to  royal  despotism  ;  in  return  Francis  I  undertook  that  the  Pope's 
family  should  rule  in  Florence,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  treaty  gave  a 
French  Princess  to  the  Pope's  nephew  Lorenzo  in  marriage. 

The  hour  in  whicii  Liiis  compact  was  made  was  the  darkest  in  Leo's 
pontificate.  North  of  the  Alps  this  act  undermined  all  confidence  in 
him  or  in  his  oounn  Clement  VII.  No  further  reform  of  the  Church 
was  expected  of  two  Popes  who  cared  more  for  their  dynasty  than  for 
the  welfare  of  Christendom.  The  short  interregnum  of  Adrian  VI  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  reformation. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  in  his  reign  the  worthiest  representative 
of  the  Church's  conscience  during  the  Medicean  era  came  forward  once 
more  with  a  plea  for  reform.  The  groat  document,  laid  before  the  Pope 
at  hi'^  command,  by  Aegidius  of  Viterbo,  revealed  the  disease,  when  it 
point (  1  to  the  misuse  of  papal  power  as  the  cause  of  all  the  harm,  and 
demanded  a  limitation  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
This  tallied  with  the  Pope's  ideas,  and  the  celebrated  instruction  issued 
to  the  Nuncio  Chieregato  (1522),  which  announced  that  the  disease  had 
come  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the  Pope  to  the  prelates,  and 
confessed,   We  have  all  sinned,  and  there  is  not  one  that  doeth  good.** 

Alessandro  Farnese  came  forth  from  the  Conclave  of  1584  on 
October  12  as  Paul  III.   A  pupil  of  Pomponio  Leto,  and  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-fivet  in  1498,  invested  with  the  purple  by  Alexander  VI,  be  bad 
taken  part  in  all  phases  of  the  humanistio  movement,  and  shared  ite 
glories  and  its  sins.  Now  the  sky  had  become  overcast,  but  a  clear 
8U0117  gleam  from  the  best  time  of  the  Renaissance  still  lay  over  him, 
though  his  pontificate  was  to  witness  the  inroad  of  I^iitheranism  on 
Italy,  the  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  bv  faith,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (September  3, 
1539),  the  convocation  of  the  long  wishod-for  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Trent  (1642),  and  also  the  reorganisation  of  the  Intiuisition 
(1541). 

Tbe  last  Pope  of  tbe  Benalssanee,  as  w  must  call  Famese,  left  as 
the  brightest  memory  of  bis  reign  tbe  record  of  an  effort,  wbicb  proved 
froitlew,  to  unite  tbe  last  and  noblest  supporters  of  the  Renaissance 
who  still  survived  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  for  an  attempt  at 
reformation*  This  is  celebrated  as  the  CoT%9uUum  dehdorum  Cardnuh 
Ikm  et  aliorum  prelatorum  de  emendanda  Eccle%ia^  and  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  Contarini,  Caraffa,  Sadoleto,  Re<,'inald  Pole,  Federigo  Fregoso, 
Gibeni,  and  Cortese.  Contarini  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  real  soul  of  the  movensi  nt,  which  aimed  at  an  inward  reconciliation 
with  the  German  i)arty  ot  reiuim.  All  these  ideas  had  root  in  the 
conception  represented  by  the  scheme  of  Julius  II.  The  greater  number 
of  those  who  worked  at  tbe  (hnmdtum  of  1638  mnst  be  regarded  as  the 
last  direct  heirs  of  this  great  inheritance.  The  Religious  Conference  of 
Ratisbon  in  1541  forms  tbe  crisis  in  the  bistorj  of  this  movement :  it 
was  wrecked,  not,  as  Reumont  states,  by  the  incompatibility  of  tbe 
principle  of  subjective  opinion  with  that  of  authority,  but  quite  as 
mnch,  if  not  more  so,  by  the  private  aims  of  Bavaria  and  France.  So 
ended  the  movement  towards  reconciliation,  and  another  came  into  force 
and  obtained  sole  dominion.  This  regarded  the  most  marked  opposition 
to  IVotestantisra  as  the  salvation  of  the  Cluirch,  and  to  combat  it 
suDimoned  not  only  the  counter-reformation  of  the  Tridentintim^  but 
ever}'  means  in  its  puwer.  even  the  extremest  measures  of  material 
farce,  to  its  assistance.  The  representatives  of  the  conciliatory  reform 
movement,  Contarini,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  Morone,  became  suspect  and, 
despite  tbeir  dignity  of  Cardinal,  were  subject  to  persecution.  Even 
noble  ladies  like  Vittoria  Colonna  and  Giulia  Gonzaga  were  not  secure 
from  this  suspicion  and  persecution. 

Paul  IV  (1555-9)  ail  Pius  V  (1666-72)  carried  out  the  Counter- 
Reformation  in  Italy.  While  the  pagan  <  ^  iTients  of  humanism  merged 
in  the  Antitrinitarian  and  Socinian  sects,  tlie  Inquisition  was  stamping 
out  the  »ola  fides  belief,  but  its  terrorism  at  the  same  time  crushed 
culture  and  intf^llectual  life  out  of  Italy.  The  city  of  Home  recovered 
from  the  Sack  oi  1527  ;  but  from  the  ruin  wrou<,dit  by  Caraffa,  the  nation, 
or  at  any  rate  Papal  Home,  never  recovered.  WJiatever  intellectual  life 
still  remained  was  forced  in  the  days  of  Paul  III  to  shrink  more  and 
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more  from  publicity.  The  sonnets  which  Vitioria  Colonna  and  Michel- 
angelo exchanged,  the  converse  these  two  great  minds  held  in  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Colonna,  of  wliicli  Francesco  iV  Ollanda  has  left  us 
an  account,  were  the  last  ilickerings  of  a  spirit  which  liad  once  controlled 
and  enriched  the  Renaissance. 

What  comparisons  must  have  forced  themselves  on  Miehehin<^elo  as 
all  the  events  since  the  days  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico^  his  lirst  patron, 
whom  he  never  forgot,  passed  in  review  before  his  great  and  lonely 
spirit,  now  sunk  in  gloom.  We  know  from  Gondiyi  that  the  Impressions 
Buonaiotte  had  received  in  his  youth  exercised  a  renewed  power  over 
his  old  age.  Dante  and  Savonarola  were  once  his  leaders,  they  had 
never  entirely  forsaken  him.  Now  the  favoU  del  mondoj  as  his  last 
poems  bear  witness,  fell  entirely  into  the  background  before  the  earnest 
thoughts  that  had  once  filled  his  mind  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  in 
San  Marco.  Ilis  Giudizio  Universale  sums  up  the  account  for  his  whole 
existence,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  ten  il)h  reckoning,  made  in 
the  spirit  of  Dante,  with  his  own  nation  and  its  rulers.  All  that  Italy 
miglitliave  become,  had  she  followed  the  diclalesof  Dante andSavonarola, 
floated  before  his  eyes  as  his  brush  created  that  Judge  of  all  the  world 
whose  curse  falls  on  those  that  have  exiled  and  murdered  His  prophets, 
neglected  the  Church,  and  bartered  away  the  freedom  of  the  nation.  His 
Jjtut  Judgment  was  painted  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope.  Paul  III  can 
scarcely  have  guessed  how  the  artist  was  searching  into  the  consciences 
of  that  whole  generation,  which  was  called  to  execute  what  Julius 
had  hidden  Ra£faeUe  and  Michelangelo  depict  for  all  Christendom,  and 
which  had  ignored  and  neglected  its  high  office. 

Sincf  1541  the  Schism  was  an  accomplished  fact,  a  misfortune  alike 
for  North  and  South.  The  defection  of  the  Germanic  world  deprived 
the  Cath(^lic  Church  of  an  element  to  which  the  future  belonged  after 
the  exhaustion  of  tlie  Latin  races.  Perhaps  tiie  greatest  misfortune  lay 
and  still  lies,  as  Newman  has  said,  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin  races 
never  realised,  and  do  not  even  yet  realise,  what  they  have  lost  in  the 
Germanic  races.  From  the  time  of  Paul  III,  and  still  more  from  that 
of  Paul  IV  onwards,  the  old  Catholicism  changes  into  an  Italianism 
which  adopts  more  and  more  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Curialism.  The 
idea  of  Catholicity,  once  so  comprehensive,  was  sinking  more  and  more 
into  a  one-sided,  often  despotic  insistence  on  unity,  rendered  almost 
inevitable  by  the  contimial  struggle  with  ofiponents.  And  this  was  due, 
not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Churcli.  hiit  to  her  practice.  Romanism 
alone  could  no  longer  carry  out  a  scliuiue  such  as  that  of  which  Julius  1 1 
had  dreamed.  It  is  now  clear  to  all  minds  what  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  iorces  the  schism  had  drawn  away  ;  this  is  manifest  even  in 
the  fate  of  Italy.  The  last  remnant  of  Italian  idealism  took  refuge  in 
the  idea  of  national  unity  and  freedom  which  had  been  shadowed  forth 
in  the  policy  of  Alexander  V I  and  Julius  II,  and  which  Machiavelli  had 
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-written  on  the  last  wonderful  page  of  Principe  as  the  guiding  principle 
for  the  future.  Thb  vision  it  was  which  rose  dimly  in  Dante's  mind ; 
for  its  sake  the  Italian  people  had  forgiven  the  sins  of  the  Borgia  and 
of  della  Rovere ;  it  had  appeared  to  Machiavelli  as  the  highest  of  aims ; 
after  another  three  hundred  years  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism  it 
burst  forth  once  more  in  the  minds  of  Rosmini,  Cesare  Balbo*  Gioberti« 
and  Cayanr^  and  roused  the  dishonoured  soul  of  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HAB8BURG  AND  VALOIS  (I) 

The  secular  struggle  between  the  Houees  of  Burgundy  and  Valois 
reaches  a  new  stage  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  The  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1407  inyolyed  at  first  only  a 

junior  branch  of  the  Frenchroyal  House  in  the  blood  feud  with  Burgundy. 
The  alliance  of  Orleans  and  Armagnac  in  1410,  and  of  both  with 
Charles  the  Dauphin  in  1418,  swept  in  tlie  senior  branch,  and  led  to  the 
retributive  nmider  of  John  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau  in  1419.  Steadily 
the  area  of  infection  widens.  A  relentless  Ate  dominates  all  the  earlv 
years  of  Philip  the  Oood,  and  tlien,  laid  for  a  while  to  sleep  at  Arraa 
(1  reappears  iu  the  days  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Not  only  political 
and  national  aims,  but  an  hereditary  dynastic  hatred  wight  hav  e  inspired 
Louis  XI  in  his  oampaigns  of  war  and  intrigue  until  the  crushing  blow 
at  Nancy.  The  grandson  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Philip  the  Fair,  seemed, 
in  his  jealousy  of  Ferdinand  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  have  forgotten  the  ancestral  feud.  But  his  son  and 
heir,  whom  we  know  best  as  Charles  the  Fifth,  inherited,  together  with 
the  inconsequent  rivalries  of  Maximilian,  and  the  more  enduring  and 
successful  antag-onism  of  Ferdinand,  the  old  Burgundian  duty  of  revenue. 
Thus  the  flironic  hostility  between  the  Kin<^s  of  Valois-Angouleme  and 
the  united  line  of  Burgundy,  Austria,  Castile,  and  Arag-on  has  a  dramatic 
touch  of  predestined  doom,  which  might  find  a  fitting  counterpart  iu  a 
Norse  Saga  or  the  Kibelungenliud. 

But  greater  forces  than  hereditary  hate  drove  Europe  to  the  gulf  in 
which  the  joy  of  the  Rendssance  was  for  ever  extinguished.  The  tern* 
tonal  consolidation  of  the  previous  age  in  Europe,  though  striking,  had 
been  incomplete.  The  unicm  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Iciogdoms  had 
gone  on  natural  lines.  Bat  Italy  had  been  less  fortunate.  At  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  her  fate  was  still  uncertain.  The  Spaniards  stood  firm  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  the  French  seemed  to  stand  secure  in  Milan.  Venice 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  united  Europe.  Florence  seemed  strengthened 
by  the  personal  protection  of  the  Holy  Father.  But  so  lonj^  as  two 
rival  foreign  I'owers  held  their  ground  in  Italy,  consolidation  had  goue 
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too  fur  or  not  far  enough.  Italy  must  be  either  Italian  or  Spanish  or 
French.  The  equilibriam  was  unstable.  No  amicable  arrangement 
could  permanently  preserve  the  UtUw  qm.   The  issue  oould  only  be 

solved  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

In  Germany  the  case  was  difPt'rent.  Thoir  consolidation  seemed  to 
he  out  of  the  question.  Neither  the  preponderance  of  any  single  Power, 
nor  that  of  any  combination  of  Powers,  held  out  hopes  of  successful  con- 
quest. And  the  German  nation,  inured  to  arms,  could  offer  a  very  different 
resistance  to  that  which  any  of  the  Italian  States  could  maintain.  Thus 
the  history  of  Europe  in  this  period  falls  into  two  well  marked  sections. 
The  Tentonic  lands  work  out  their  own  development  under  the  influenee 
of  the  new  religious  thought,  unaffected  as  a  whole  by  the  competition 
for  sopremacy  in  Europe.  They  had  their  own  dangers  from  the  Turk 
and  in  dvil  strife.  But  the  struggle,  although  ostensibly  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  was  in  reality  between  Spain  and 
France  for  hcc^emony  in  western  Europe,  supremacy  in  Italy.  The 
struggle  was  dynastic,  but  dynasties  are  the  threads  about  which  nations 
crystalliiie. 

At  the  outset  the  forces  were  not  ill-matched.  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  in  1516  the  Archduke  Charles  succeeded  by  herediuiry 
right  to  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  and  their  dependencies,  to 
the  kingdoms  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to  the  Franche-Comte  of  Burgundy^ 
and  to  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian 
in  1519,  he  added  to  these  the  Habsburg  inheritance  in  eastern  Europe, 
which  he  wisely  resigned  before  long  to  his  brother  Ferdinand.  For 
soldiers  he  could  rely  on  his  Spanish  dominions,  on  the  regular  f< n  (  s 
organised  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  less  trust- 
worthy levies  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Netherlands  and  Spain  g^ave 
bini  a  considerable  revenue,  which  exceeded  in  <^vom  the  revenue  of  the 
French  King,  but  was  not  equally  available  for  common  dynastic  pur- 
poses, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  exporting  and  transporting  treasure,  and 
the  cogent  necessities  of  intanial  government.  The  Sicilies  might  pay 
for  their  own  government,  and  provide  an  occasional  supplement,  but 
the  resources  of  these  kingdoms  hardly  compensated  for  the  needs  of 
their  defence.  The  maritime  resources  of  Spain  were  considerable,  but 
ill-organised  and  therefore  not  readily  available. 

The  French  King  on  the  other  hand,  though  his  dominif>ns  were  less 
extensive,  had  manifest  advantages  both  for  attfu  k  and  defence.  His 
territory  was  com  pact,  and  almost  all  capacity  for  internal  resistance  had 
been  crushed  out  by  the  vigorous  policy  of  Louis  XI  and  Anne  of 
Btjaujeu.  His  subjects  were  rich  and  flourishing,  and  far  more  indus- 
trious than  those  of  Spain.  All  their  resources  were  absolutely  at  his 
control.  Even  the  clergy  could  be  relied  upon  for  ample  subsidies. 
His  financial  system  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  existing  State. 
He  ooidd  make  such  laws  and  impose  such  taxes  as  suited  his  sovereign 
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pleasure.  Since  the  Concordat  of  151G  all  important  clerical  patronage 
was  in  his  hands;  and  the  great  eoolosiastical  revenues  served  him  ;is  a 
convenient  meanB  for  rewarding  ministers,  and  attaching  to  himself  tiie 
great  families  whose  cadets  were  greedy  of  spiritual  promotion.  His 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  excellent  and  well  organised.  His  infantry 
had  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  developed,  but  his  resources  penniUed 
him  to  engage  meroenaries,  and  Germans  and  Swiss  were  still  ready  to 
serve  the  highest  bidder.  In  defence  he  could  figfht  upon  interior 
lines.  Fot  attack  he  had  a  ready  road  to  Italy  through  the  friendly 
territories  of  Savoy.  The  possession  of  Milan  secured  to  him  the 
maritime  power  of  Genoa,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his  own. 

In  character  the  two  potentates  were  lc5;s  equally  matched.  Francis 
was  bold,  and  vigorous  upon  occasion,  but  inconsnqnpnt  in  action;  his 
choice  of  men  was  dim  led  by  favouritism;  his  attention  was  diverted 
from  business  by  the  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  pleasure,  the  more  as  well 
as  t!ie  less  refined.  His  extravagance  Wiis  such  as  tu  hamper  his  public 
activity.  To  the  last  he  never  showed  any  increasing  sense  of  royal  ' 
responsibility,  and  preserved  in  premature  old  age  the  frivolous  and 
vicious  habits  of  his  youth. 

At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Charles  was  still  a  boy,  and,  until  the 
death  of  Guillaume  de  Croy,  Sire  de  Chievres  (1521),  his  own  individual- 
ity did  not  make  itself  clearly  felt.  Chievres,  his  ohl  tutor,  now  his  prin- 
cipal minister,  dominated  his  action.  Yet  at  the  election  to  the  Empire 
it  was  his  own  pertinacity  that  secured  fnr  him  the  victory  when  others 
wouhl  liave  been  content  to  obtain  the  prize  for  his  l)rotlier  Ferdhiand. 
Throughout  his  life  this  pre-eminent  trait  of  manly  i>erseverance  marks 
him  with  a  certain  stamp  of  greatness.  Slow  in  action,  delil)erat«  in 
council  to  the  point  of  irresolution,  he  yet  pursued  his  ends  with 
unfailing  ol^tinacy  until  by  sheer  endurance  he  prevailed.  Extreme 
tenacity  in  the  maintenance  of  his  just  rights,  moderation  in  victory, 
and  abstinence  from  all  chimerical  enterprise,  are  the  other  qualities  to 
which  he  owes  such  success  as  he  obtained.  Fortune  served  him  well  on 
more  than  one  conspicuous  occasion;  but  he  merited  her  favours  by 
indefatigable  patience;  and  he  never  made  on  her  exorbitant  demands. 
Of  his  two  grandfathers  he  resembles  Ferdinand  far  more  than  Maxi- 
milian. In  the  course  of  his  career  these  characteristics  were  developed 
and  became  more  notable;  unlike  his  rival  he  learnt  from  life;  but  from 
his  youth  he  was  serious,  persistent,  soljcr.  In  his  choice  of  ministers 
and  judgment  of  men  he  show«'(l  himself  greatly  superior  to  1  r.mcis. 
He  was  well  served  throughout  his  life;  and  never  allowed  a  minister  to 
become  his  master.  Unsympathetic,  unimaginative,  he  lacked  the  en- 
dearing graces  of  a  popular  sovereign;  he  lacked  the  g^ts  that  achieve 
greatness.  But,  bom  to  greatness,  he  maintained  unimpaired  the 
heritage  he  had  received  ;  and,  at  whatever  price  of  personal  and 
national  exhaustion,  he  left  the  House  of  Habsburg  greater  than  he 
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had  fouod  it.  When  we  coiiiiider  the  ineluctable  burcleii  of  liis  several 
aud  discrete  realms,  the  perplexing  and  multifarious  daugcis  tu  which 
he  was  exposed,  the  mere  mechanical  friction  occasioned  by  dbtance  and 
booadaries  and  intenrening  hostile  lands,  the  inefficient  organisation,  po- 
litical, financial,  and  military,  of  his  coantriea  at  that  time,  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  institutions  guarding  extinct  and  impossible  local  privilege, 
the  world-shaking  problems  which  broke  up  all  previous  settled  order, 
then  the  conscientious  sincerity  with  which  he  addressed  his  mediocre 
talents  to  theallotted  work  mustearn  for  him  at  least  a  place  inouresteem. 

On  neither  side  was  the  striic^trlo  for  world-ernpirtv  Charles  would 
liave  been  eontent  to  recover  Milan  in  self-defence,  and  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  as  liis  hereditary  and  indefeasibie  right.  France  has  good 
grounds  for  elaiminir  Milan  and  Naples.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Francis  would  have  been  as  moderate  after  victory  as  Charles. 

The  struggle  can  be  considered  apart  from  developments  in  Germany. 
But  it  has  its  reaction  on  German  fortunes.  Had  Charles  not  been 
hampered  throughout  his  career  bj  the  contest  with  France  he  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  temporise  with  the  Reforming  movement  until 
it  was  too  late  for  effective  action.  The  Most  Christian  King  was  an 
unconscious  ally  of  Luther,  as  he  was  a  deliberate  ally  of  the  Turk. 
Immediately  the  conflict  concerned  the  fate  of  Italy.  Indirectly  it 
weake  ned  the  resistance  of  Europe  to  the  Reformed  opinions,  and  to  the 
Mu&iim  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

After  Marignatjo  (lolo)  and  the  Peace  of  Noyon  (151G),  which  pro- 
fessed to  shelve  all  outstanding  questions  and  secure  perpetual  friendship 
between  Spain  and  France,  Europe  had  peace  for  a  while.  It  was 
arranged  at  Noyon  that  Charles  should  take  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France,  to  wife,  and  that  the  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
ehould  go  with  her.  Until  this  babe-in-arms  should  become  his  wife, 
Charles  was  to  pay  100,000  crowns  a  year  as  rent  for  Naples,  and  50,000 
until  slie  bore  liim  a  son.  If  Louise  died,  some  daughter  of  a  later  birth 
was  to  be  sul>stituted  as  his  affianced  bride,  and  this  clause  actually  took 
eiT»  -t,  f  'harles  promised  t^itisfaction  with  rccfnrd  to  Spanish  Navarre, 
conquered  by  Ferdinand  in  1512  ;  perhaps  be  even  secretly  engaged 
himself  to  restore  it  to  Catharine,  it.n  lawful  queen,  witliin  six  months. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  under  Llie  intluence  of  Flemish  counsellors,  who 
had  surrounded  Charles,  since  he  had  taken  up  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  inspired  by  a  desire  for  peace 
with  France  in  interests  exclusively  Burgundian.  But  it  had  also  its 
value  for  Spain,  for  it  gave  Charles  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  bis  new  kingdoms.  Maximilian,  now  in  isolation,  was 
forced  to  come  to  terms  with  France  and  Venice,  and  surrender  Verona  ; 
and  peace  was  pccnred  in  Italy  for  a  while.  At  a  subsequent  conference 
at  Cambray  in  1517  the  partition  of  Italy  between  liab&burgand  Valois 
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was  discubsed,  but  nothing  was  definitely  settled.  English  diplomatists 
looked  on  askance  at  the  apparent  reoondliation,  but  their  hopes  of 
fishing  in  troubled  waters  were  soon  revived. 

Charles  utilised  the  respite  for  his  yisit  to  Spain  in  1517.  While 
here  he  was  not  only  occupied  with  the  troublesome  affairs  of  his  new 
kingdoms,  but  with  the  question  of  the  Empire.  Maximilian,  who, 
although  not  yet  sixty  years  of  age,  was  worn  out  by  his  tumultuous 
life,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  grandson.  At  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1518,  he  received  tlie  promise  of  the  Electors  of  Mainz, 
ColoEfne,  the  Palntinate,  liraudeuburj^.  luid  liohemia  for  the  election  of 
Charles  as  lioiiiaii  Kinq'.  The  French  Kiii[j  was  already  in  the  field,  but 
the  promises  and  iniiuence  of  Miixmuiiaii,  and  the  money  which  Charles 
was  able  to  supply,  overbore  for  the  moment  this  powerful  antagonism. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  news  Pope  Leo  X,  who  had  already  heea 
attracted  to  the  side  of  France,  was  seriously  ahirmed.  The  union  of 
the  imperial  power  with  the  throne  of  Naples  was  contrary  to  the  time- 
honoured  doctrines  of  papal  policy.  Thenceforward  he  declared  himself 
more  openly  a  supporter  of  the  French  claims.  Meanwhile,  if  Charles 
was  to  be  elected  before  Maximilian's  death,  the  latter  must  first  receive 
from  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.  This  Leo  refused  to  facilitate.  In 
all  this  the  Pope  showed  himself  as  ever  more  min'lfii]  of  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  Roman  See  and  of  Ins  own  dvna.stiu  prutit,  tlian  of  the 
good  of  Europe  or  religion.  Both  in  the  coming  stni^'-<^le  with  victorious 
Islam,  and  against  the  impendmg  religious  danger,  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Charles  was  of  far  more  value  than  the  support  of  France.  But 
the  meaner  motives  prevailed. 

On  January  19, 1519,  Maximilian  died,  and  the  struggle  broke  out 
in  a  new  form.  The  promises  of  the  Electors  proved  to  be  of  no 
account.  All  had  to  be  done  over  again.  The  zeal  of  his  agents,  his 
more  abundant  supplies  of  ready  cash,  the  support  of  the  Pope,  at  first 
gave  Francis  the  advantage.  Trf >ii1)les  broke  out  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Things  looked  black  in  Spain.  Even  the  wise  ^fnri^Mret 
of  Savoy  lost  hope,  and  recommended  that  Ferdinand  sliouid  be  put 
forward  in  place  of  Charles.  Charles  showed  himself  more  resolute  and 
a  better  judge  of  the  situation.  He  had  friends  in  Geruiuuy,  Germans, 
who  understood  German  politics  better  than  the  emissaries  of  Francis. 
The  influence  of  England  on  either  side  was  discounted  by  Henry  Ylirs 
own  candidature.  German  opinion  was  decidedly  in  &vout  of  a  German 
election,  and  although  Charles  was  by  birth,  education,  and  sympathy  a 
Ketherlander,  yet  the  interests  of  his  House  in  Germany  wereimportant, 
and  it  may  not  have  been  generally  known  how  little  German  were  his 
predilections.  The  great  house  of  Fuc^f^cr  came  courageously  to  his  aid 
and  advanced  no  less  than  000,000  floTirf*.  The  advantage  of  this 
support  lay  not  only  in  the  sum  supplied,  but  in  the  preference  of  the 
Electors  for  Augsburg  bills.    The  Elector  of  Mainz  refused  to  accept 
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any  paper  other  than  the  obligations  of  well-known  German  merchaDts. 
At  the  critical  rn  inent  Francis  could  not  get  credit.  The  Swabian 
Leagae  forbade  the  merchants  of  Augsburg  to  accept  his  bills.  He 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  raise  raoney  in  Genoa  and  in  Lyons. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  base  intrigues  and  tergiversations  of  the 
several  Electors.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  played  the  most  honourable 
part,  for  he  refused  to  be  a  caiulidaie  himself,  and  declined  all  personal 
gvatiiication.  The  Elector  of  Mainz  showed  himself  perhaps  the  most 
greedy  and  unfaithful.  He  received  100,000  florins  from  Charles  alone 
and  the  promise  of  a  pension  of  10,000,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
was  not  regularly  paid*  Money  on  the  one  hand,  and  popular  pressure 
on  the  other  decided  the  issue.  The  Rhinelandst  where  the  possessions 
of  four  Electors  lay  and  where  the  election  wsa  to  take  place,  were 
enthusiastic  for  the  Habsburg  candidature.  It  was  here  that  the 
national  idea  was  strongest,  and  the  humanists  were  eloquent  in  their 
supTM.rt  of  Maximilian's  grandson.  The  army  of  the  Swabian  Lcai::^iie, 
under  1'  ranz  von  Sickingen,  the  great  (ierman  condottiere^  was  ready 
to  act  on  behalf  of  Charles;  it  had  been  recently  engaged  in  evicting 
the  Duke  Ulrieh  of  Wiirttemberg  from  his  dominions,  and  was  now 
secured  by  Charles  for  three  months  for  his  own  service.  Here  also 
money  had  its  value.  Sickingen  and  the  Swabian  League  received 
171,000  florins.  At  the  end  the  Pope  gave  way  and  withdrew  his 
opposition.  On  June  28,  1619,  the  Electors  at  Frankfort  voted 
rnianimously  for  the  election  of  Charles.  The  election  cost  him 
850.000  florins. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  historians  to  exclaim  at  the  fruitless  waste  of 
ene^g^'■  involved  in  this  electoral  struggle,  and  to  point  out  that  diaries 
was  not  richer  or  more  powerful  as  Emperor  than  he  was  before  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  his  obligations  and  anxieties  were  considerably  in- 
creased. But  so  long  as  prestij^'c  plays  its  part  in  human  afl'airs,  so 
long  a  reasonable  judgment  will  jusuly  ilie  ambiLiou  of  Charles.  He 
was  still  perhaps  in  the  youthful  frame  of  mind  which  willingly  and 
ignorantly  courts  responsibility  and  faces  risks,  the  frame  of  mind  in 
whick  he  entered  on  his  first  war  with  Francis,  saying,  Soon* he 
will  be  a  poor  King  or  I  shall  be  a  poor  Emperor.*'  But  the  imperial 
Crown  was  in  some  sort  here^tary  in  his  race.  Had  he  pusiUanimously 
refused  it,  his  prestige  must  have  suffered  severely.  As  a  German  prince 
he  could  not  brook  the  interference  of  a  foreign  and  a  hostile  power  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  imperial  contest  was  inevitable,  and  was 
in  fact  the  peac»'fnl  overture  to  another  contest,  e([ually  inevitable,  and 
more  endurin*,',  waged  over  half  a  continent,  throui^h  nearly  forty  years. 

War  was  in  fact  inevitable,  and  Charles  was  ill-pre))ared  to  meet  it. 
iiis  ailairs  in  Spain  went  slowly,  and  it  was  nut  uniii  May,  1620,  that 
Charles  was  able  to  sail  for  the  north,  leaving  open  revolt  at  Valencia, 
and  discontent  in  his  other  dominions.   The  fortunate  issue  of  these 
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complications  hiis  been  related  in  the  firat  Toliime  of  this  Butarp* 

Diplomacy  had  already  paved  the  way  for  an  understanding  with 
Henry  VIII,  which  took  more  promising  shape  at  Gravelines,  after  a 
visit  to  Houry  at  Dover  and  Canterbury,  and  the  famous  intervie\¥  of 
Henry  VIll  and  Francis  I  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Wolsey's 
skilful  diplomacy  had  brought  it  about  that  both  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  Europe  were  bidding  eagerly  for  his  and  his  master's  favour.  A 
pension  and  a  bishopric  for  the  Cardinal,  a  renewal  for  England  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  tiie  Netherlands  were  the  preliminary  price.  At 
Gravelines  it  was  agreed  that  Charles  and  Henry  should  have  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies;  and  that  neither  Power  should  conolude 
an  alliance  with  any  other  without  the  consent  of  hoth.  If  war  broke 
out  between  Charles  and  Francis,  Henrj  was  to  act  against  the  aggressor. 
For  two  years  the  agreements  for  the  marriage  of  the  Daupliin  with  the 
English  Princess  Mar}',  and  of  Charles  with  Charlotte  the  daughter  of 
Francis  (Louise  having  died)  were  to  receive  no  further  confirmation. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  this  jicj  iod  another  meeting  was  to  take  place  at 
which  another  aqrcement  siioukl  be  concluded.  Each  Power  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  other.  The  pains 
taken  by  Wolsey  to  reassure  Francis  and  to  show  that  Henry  had  re- 
jected propositions  from  Charles  for  a  joint  attack  on  France  prove 
that  he  was  still  anxious  to  prevent  the  Roman  King  from  drawing 
near  to  France;  but  the  nett  result  of  the  interviews  was  to  guarantee 
Charles  against  any  immediate  adhesion  of  England  to  his  rival. 

Foi*tified  by  this  belief,  and  leaving  his  aunt  Margaret  of  Savoy 
to  govern  the  Netherlands  with  extensive  powers,  Charles  proceeded 
to  his  coronation,  which  took  place  at  Aachen  on  October  23,  1520. 
Meanwhile  in  Castile  and  Valencia  the  troubles  continued,  until  the 
rising  of  the  Comuneros  was  definitely  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Villalar, 
April  24,  1521.  Cliailes  was  thus  relieved  from  one  of  his  worst 
anxieties,  though  the  condition  of  his  iiuanees  was  so  bad  that  he  could 
only  look  with  alarm  on  the  prospect  of  war.  All  his  Spamsh  revennes 
were  pledged  and  nothing  could  be  expected  from  that  source.  Still 
the  outbr^tk  of  war  was  delayedi  and  he  was  able  to  bring  the  Diet 
of  Worms  to  a  close  before  any  decisive  step  was  needed.  And  more 
important  still,  in  the  eau:er  hunt  for  alliances  on  both  sides,  Charles 
proved  the  more  successful.  On  May  29, 1521,  a  secret  alliance  had 
been  concluded  on  liis  heliidf  witli  the  Pope. 

Fr  nn  the  time  of  the  imperial  election  Leo  had  foreseen  the  con- 
sequences, and  liad  turned  his  shallow  statecraft  to  the  task  of  considering 
what  could  be  got  for  the  Papal  See  and  his  own  family  from  the  im- 
pending \s  ar.  At  first  he  had  urged  a  prompt  and  united  attack  upon 
Charles,  in  which  France,  Venice,  and  England  were  to  join.  This  m  ig  lit 
well  have  succeeded  while  Charles  was  still  embroiled  in  Castile.  Then 
while  negotiations  with  France  and  England  flagged  and  each  Power  was 
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manoeuvring  for  the  weather-gauge,  Leo  began  to  see  that  France  and 
Venice  could  never  consent  to  his  favourite  Rcheme  for  the  annexation 
of  Ferrara,  the  one  part  of  Julius'  design  which  yet  remained  un- 
exeriitcfl.  France  was  closely  linked  with  Alfonso  d'  Este,  and  Venice 
pi  t  fcrred  him  an  a  neighbour  to  thf  Pope.  Tlien  Leo  turned  to  Charles, 
and  Charles  was  ready  to  promise  all  that  he  could  ask  —  Parma, 
Piaoetua,  Ferrara,  imperial  protectioD  for  the  Mediei»  the  reBtoration  of 
Fiancesco  Sfona  in  Milan  and  the  Adorni  in  Genoa,  and  the  suppresaion 
of  the  eneiniee  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  return  the  Pope  promised  the 
inyestitnre  of  Naples,  and  a  defensive  allianoe.  Leo  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  the  alliance  offensive,  but  the  Emperor  was  in  no  hnrry 
for  war,  and  still  hoped  that  it  might  be  averted. 

The  alliance  with  Leo  was  valnahle  to  Charles  for  the  refsonrces, 
materia]  and  spiritual,  whieh  the  Pope  and  th»'  Medici  eontrolltHl,  for 
the  proteetion  whieh  the  Papal  States  aliurded  against  attacks  on 
Naples  from  the  north,  and  for  the  access  they  gave  to  Loinbardy 
from  the  south.  Still  more  valuable  appeared  the  aiiianee  with 
England,  as  securing  the  Netherlands  against  a  joint  attack.  WoUey 
at  first  was  anxioos  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  or  arbitrator  between 
the  hostile  powers.  At  length  at  Bruges  the  agreement  was  reached 
on  August  25.  Chievres  was  dead  (May  18, 1621),  and  Charles  took 
himself  the  leading  part  in  these  negotiations.  Charles  was  to  marry 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ueniy  VIII.  The  Kni[H  rorand  King  entered 
ihe  most  solemn  alliance  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  present 
po«se55sions,  but  for  the  recovery  of  all  that  they  could  Rcverally  <'laim. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  meditating  a  visit  to  Spain,  wiis  to  visit 
England  on  the  way.  War  was  to  be  openly  declared  in  March, 
1523.  But  if  no  suspension  of  hostilities  came  about  1  -  t  ween  Charles 
and  France,  the  declaration  of  war  wais  to  take  place  ou  the  occaiiiou 
of  Charles*  visit  to  England.  All  this  was  to  be  secured  by  the  most 
solemn  and  public  declarations  within  four  months. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  solemn  as  it  professed  to  be»  left  something 
to  be  desired.  France  was  already  efifeetlTely  at  war  with  Charles. 
Robert  de  la  Marck,  Lord  of  Bouillon  and  Sedan,  early  in  the  year 
hatl  invatled  the  southern  Netherlands,  and  Duke  Charh's  of  (ielders,  an 
old  ally  of  France  and  enemy  of  the  Burgundian  rulers,  ha<l  attacked  the 
north.  Menri  d'Albret  had  marched  into  Navarre,  and  at  first  h;id  met 
with  considerable  success.  These  attacks  were  manifestly  sujiijorted  by 
ranee,  and  Charles  could  therefore  claim  th^*  aid  of  England  by  virtue 
of  earlier  treaties  as  the  victim  of  unprovoked  aggression.  But  for  the 
liuic  being  it  must  suttice  that  England  was  neutralised.  In  the  border 
warfare  which  sueoeeded  Charles  coulcfrhold  his  own.  Sickingen  chastised 
the  Lord  of  Bouillon.  Heitri  d*  Albret  was  driven  from  Navarre  by  local 
levies.  And  although  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  things  looked 
black  for  a  while,  though  Mesderes  under  Bayard  held  out  against  attack 
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and  the  Emperor  himself  risked  a  serious  defeat  nea  r  ValcDciennes,  though 
the  Admiral  Bonnivet  succeeded  in  occupying  Fuenterrabia,  the  most 
important  position  on  the  western  Pyrenees,  all  was  compensated  and 
more  than  compensated  by  the  seizure  of  Milan  on  November  19,  1521, 
by  the  joint  forces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  Lombardy  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses  was  easily  oecupied,  and  in  the  north 
Tournay  capitulated.  After  these  atitunishiug  successes  the  death  of  Leo, 
on  Deoember  1,  came  aa  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  imperial  hopes. 
Bat  his  aid  had  done  its  work.  His  support  bad  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  preventing  the  Swiss  from  assisting  Francis  with  their  full  force  \ 
papal  and  Florentine  money  had  supplied  the  needs  of  the  joint  expedi- 
tion. In  return  he  received  ])eforc  Ins  death  the  news  that  Parma  and 
Piacenza  had  been  recovered  for  the  Holy  See. 

The  campaicfn  in  Lombardy  had  been  conducted  by  Prospero  Colonna^ 
in  command  of  the  pa])al  and  imperial  forces,  among  which  were  16,000 
German  infantry,  brought  by  way  of  Trent.  The  French  army  was 
commanded  by  Odet  de  Foix,  V^icomte  de  Lautrec,  who  owed  his  position 
to  his  sister's  favour  with  the  French  King.  They  were  joined  by  a 
considerable  contingent  from  Venice.  The  Spanish  troops  under  An- 
tonio de  Leyva  and  the  Marqnis  of  Pescara  came  up  slowly  from  Naples ; 
operations  began  badly ;  no  plan  of  campaign  commanded  approval ;  and 
when  at  length  the  siege  of  Parma  was  undertaken^  it  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  fl  )  nger  from  Ferrara.  In  October,  however,  on  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  the  Pope  had  induced  to  serve  for 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  Colonna  crossed  the  Po.  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  defeated  a  Venetian  force,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  suflFcred  a 
defeat.  Lautrec  failed  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Colonna  with  the 
Swiss.  Tliere  were  now  Swiss  in  both  armies,  and  the  orders  of  tlie  Swiss 
Diet  came  to  both  armies  that  they  were  to  return.  Hut  the  })a})al  con- 
tingent held  firm,  while  those  in  tlie  ]ia}'  of  the  French  deserted  in  great 
nnmbers.  Colonna  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  and  Lautrec  retired 
on  Milan,  where  the  exactions  and  repressive  measures  of  the  French 
provoked  a  Ghibelline  rising,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  before  the 
walls.  The  Venetians  led  the  ffight,  and  Lautrec  abandoned  the  city 
for  Como,  whence  he  passed  to  winter  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

The  strange  election  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to  the  papal  throne, 
whlfh  followed  on  the  death  of  Leo,  appeared  at  first  to  favour  the 
imperial  side.  Adrian  hiid  been  the  Emperor's  tutor  and  was  left  l>v 
him  as  regent  in  Castile  in  1520.  But  Adrian's  visionary  and  un- 
worldly character  unlitted  him  to  take  the  traditional  part  of  the  Popes 
in  Italian  politics.  It  was  long  before  he  appeared  in  Italy,  and  after 
his  arrival  he  long  endeavoured  to  maintain  neutrality.  At  hist,  about 
a  month  before  his  death  in  September,  152S,  Adrian  was  forced  to  take 
a  side,  and  joined  the  Emperor. 

The  news  of  the  successes  in  Lombardy  put  an  end  to  the  ezertioiis 
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of  Wolsey  to  conolude  an  armistice  between  the  Powers,  and  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance  as  arbitrator.  The  alliance  with  England  was 
confirmed,  and  Charles  was  free  to  sail  for  Spain  (Maj  26,  1522). 
On  bis  way  he  landed  at  Dover  and  visited  Henry;  and  on  June  19  the 

treaty  of  Windsor  was  concluded,  accordincf  to  which  Ijoth  sovereigns 
wcr»'  1»onnd  to  invade  i?'ranco  each  with  a  force  of  80,000  foot,  and 
10,UU<>  liorse  ;  the  date  named  for  this  crrcat  effort  was  May,  1524. 

In  July,  1522,  Charles  reached  Spain  and  the  last  remnants  of 
rebellion  were  stamped  out.  Meuuwluie  his  armies  in  Italy  had  been 
left  almost  to  their  own  resources.  The  ample  supplies  voted  by  the 
Netberiands  in  1521  had  been  all  expended  in  the  war  of  that  year. 
Xo  more  monej  was  forthcoming  from  the  Pope  or  Florence.  A  great 
part  of  the  imperial  army  bad  to  be  disbanded.  The  death  of  Leo 
threw  the  Swiss  entirely  on  to  the  side  of  France.  The  French  King 
moreover  found  no  more  difficulty  in  hiring  German  Landikneehfe  than 
did  the  Emperor  himself.  In  the  Papal  State  the  forces  of  disorder 
reigned  unchecked,  and  the  old  tyrants  reappeared  in  Urbino,  Camerino, 
Rimini,  and  Perugia.  Early  in  March,  1522,  Lautrec  moved  across  tlie 
Adda  to  join  the  Swiss  who  were  coming  to  the  number  of  16,000  from 
the  p>asses  of  the  Alps.  The  junction  was  effected  at  Monza.  But  the 
defeniiive  works  of  Colouua  executed  during  the  winter  rendered  Milan 
impregnable  to  assault.  The  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Milanese 
provided  garrisons  for  the  principal  towns  of  the  duchy.  Francesco 
Sforza  entered  Milan  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  the  Milanese  were  now 
fighting  for  a  duke  of  their  own.  Lautrec,  although  reinforced  by  a 
French  force  under  his  brother  Thomas  de  Lescun,  could  achicTe  nothing 
against  the  defensive  strategy  of  Colonna.  At  lenqih  the  impatin  <  of 
the  Swiss,  who  demanded  l)attle  or  pay,  forced  the  French  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  a  stron<>'  position  of  their  own  choosinj^,  called  the  Bicocca, 
tliree  miles  from  Milan  (April  27).  Here  tliev  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss  I  he  Milanese  militia  doing  pood  service  side  by  side  with 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Germans.  Tlie  Swiss  then  returned  to  their 
homes,  discontent<}d  and  liumiliated,  and  the  French  army  shortly 
afterwards  evacuated  Lombardy,  excepting  the  three  castles  of  Novara, 
Milan,  and  Cremona.  Genoa  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the 
Imperialists  on  May  SO,  A  new  government  was  set  up  in  Milan  under 
Francesco  Sforza,  though  the  unpaid  Spanish  and  German  soldiers  recom- 
ponsed  themselves  for  their  arrears  by  pillage  and  exactions.  In  Florence 
the  imperial  success  restored  the  Medici  authority  which  had  been 
5?eriously  threatened  by  malcontents  from  the  Papal  States,  supported 
by  hopes  of  French  assistance. 

The  treaty  of  Windsor  led  to  an  immediate  de(  1  ■  r  itinTi  of  war  by 
Henry  VIII,  and  during  the  sununer  of  1522  the  English  and  Spanish 
fleets  raided  the  coasts  of  Britanny  and  Normandy.  Later  an  invading 
force  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  Count  van  Buren  entered  Picardy, 
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but  little  was  acMeved  againat  the  defensive  opposition  of  the  French. 
A  Byatematic  devastation  of  hostile  country  took  place  in  this  region. 

In  spite  of  t  lie! I  ill-success  in  two  campaigns  the  French  did  not  give 
up  their  hope  of  reconquering  Milan.    Financial  distieaa  had  again 

forced  the  Emperor  to  reduce  his  forces,  and  the  necessary  means  were 
with  dilhculty  collected  from  tiiu  Italian  towns  and  princes.  The 
Netherlands  liad  up  to  this  time  been  the  only  trustworthy  source  of 
revenue,  and  the  expenditure  of  Charles'  Couit  had  made  great  in- 
roads upon  his  treasury.  Money  waii  now  coming  in  to  the  Castilian 
exchequer,  but  these  funds  had  been  pledged  in  advance.  The  Italian 
army  was  a  year  in  arrear.  Ferdinand  was  begging  for  money  for 
measures  against  the  Turks.  The  desperate  appeal  of  Rhodes  for  aid  in 
1522  had  to  pass  unregarded,  and  this  outlying  bulwark  of  Christendom 
capitulated  at  the  close  of  1522.  Although  Charles  was  in  Spain  to 
stimulate  operations,  Fuenterrabia  was  successfully  defended  by  the 
French  against  all  attacks  until  February,  1524. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  autumn  of  1622  the  allies  had  been 
counting  on  powerful  aid  in  Krinu^e  itself.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  with 
his  extended  possessions  in  the  centre  of  France,  was  almost  the  only 
remaining  re[)resentative  of  the  great  a ppanaged  princes  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century.  AUliough  bis  wings  had  been  clipped  by  legislative  and  even 
more  by  admiuistrative  changes,  he  still  commanded  a  princely  revenue 
and  considerable  local  support.  His  position  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  recognised  by  the  gift  of  the  highest  of  Crown  offices,  the  post 
and  dignity  of  Constable  of  France.  But  his  title  to  the  vast  possessions 
which  he  held  was  not  beyond  question.  The  duchy  of  Bourbon  had 
been  preserved  from  reunion  with  the  Crown  under  Louis  XII  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  better  known  as  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
who  first  procured  for  her  dnucrhter  Susanno  the  right  to  succeed  her 
fatiier  in  the  duchy  (1498  ),aud  then  (1505)  married  her  to  Count  Charles 
of  Montpensier,  her  cousin,  who  represented  the  rights  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  House.  By  tliis  marriage  Charles  of  Montpensier 
was  elevated  to  the  duchy  of  Bourbon,  but  when  his  wife  Susanne  died 
without  issue  in  1521  his  title  became  questionable  at  law.  From 
motives  probably  of  cupiility,  and  of  cupidity  alone,  a  double  daim  was 
now  advanced  against  him.  The  Queen  Motiher,  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
claimed  the  female  fiefo  as  being  more  closely  related  to  the  main  line  of 
the  Bourbon  House,  and  the  King  claimed  the  male  fiefs  as  escheating 
to  the  Crown.  Against  claimants  so  powerful  Charles  of  Bourbon 
felt  himself  unable  to  litit^ate  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The 
points  of  law  were  nice  and  the  tribunal  amenable  to  royal  influericf . 
He  turned  therefore  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  approaeiied 
Charles  and  boldly  asked  for  his  sister  Eleonora  (widow  of  the  King 
of  Portugal)  in  marriage,  offering  in  return  to  raise  500  men-at-arms 
and  8000  foot-soldiers  and  to  co-operate  with  an  invasion  from  the  east. 
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But  the  intrigiies  became  known,  and  althoagh  the  King  hesitated  to 
srrest  his  Ck>n«!table  when  he  had  him  at  Paris  in  his  power,  and  though 
again  in  August,  1623,  when  the  King  passed  through  Moulins  to  take 
part  in  the  great  expedition  to  Italy,  the  Constable  was  allowed  to  stay 

behind  on  a  plea  oi  sickness,  at  leng^th  a  peremptory  summonR  was  sent 
ordfnii!^-  \\\m  to  join  the  King  ut  Lyons.  On  this  the  Duke,  who  had 
been  ioukui*^  in  vain  for  the  approacli  of  aid  from  the  east,  took  to 
flight  and,  after  attempting  to  escape  to  S})ain  by  way  of  Roussiilon, 
bucceeded  at  length  in  reaching  the  frontier  of  Franehe-Comte. 

The  elaborate  plans  of  the  allies,  which  included  the  despatch  of 
a  forcse  of  10,000  Land^enBehlU  to  Bourbon,  an  invasion  of  Picardy  by 
a  joint  army  of  21,000  men,  and  an  attack  on  Languedoc  with  84,000 
men  from  Spain,  were  thus  defeated.  The  ConstaUe  brought  with  him 
only  bis  name  and  his  sword.  But  the  danger  was  judged  sufficiently 
real  to  prevent  Francis  from  leading  his  army  in  person  into  the  Milanese, 
as  had  been  intended.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  an 
expedition  on  a  royal  scale,  l)ut  the  Admiral  Bonnivet  was  ap]>oiiited 
to  take  command  instead  of  the  King.  While  Bonnivet  was  advancing 
on  Italy  some  attempt  was  made  by  the  allies  to  execute  the  other  parts 
of  the  plan.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  Count  van  Buren  advanced 
by  Picardy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  C'ompicgne  and  Senlis,  ihe  (lei  luaa 
force  threatened  the  frontier  from  the  side  of  Bresse,  while  a  Spanish 
force  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  October  and  threatened  Bayonne.  The 
delays  had  shattered  the  efiE^ect  of  the  combination,  but  the  kingdom 
was  almost  undefended,  and  even  Paris  was  thought  to  be  insecure.  Tet 
little  came  of  all  these  efforts.  Tlie  Germans  from  Bresse  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  join  with  Suffolk  and  Buren,  but  were  hunted 
back  across  the  frontier  by  the  Count  of  Guise.  The  leaders  of  the 
northern  expedition  showed  little  enterprise,  and  money  as  usual  was 
deficient.  The  Spnni^h  army  advanced  upon  Bayonne,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  vigorous  deiunce  of  Laiitrec,  and  retired  ineffective.  In  spite 
of  a  lil>eral  subsidy  in  August  from  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  the 
seizure  in  October  of  gold  coming  on  private  account  from  the 
Indies,  the  great  design  for  the  partition  of  Fiance  proved  entirely 
abortive. 

Meanwhile  Bonnivet  had  pursued  his  path  to  Lombardy.  His  anny 
consisted  of  1500  men-at-arms  and  some  25^000  foot,  Swiss,  Germans, 
Fteneh,  and  Italians.  On  the  14th  of  ^  i  tember  he  reached  the  Ticino. 
Prospero  Colonna,  who  was  in  command  of  the  imperial  troops,  had  no 
adequate  resources  with  which  to  resist  so  powerful  a  foe  in  the  field. 
Adrian  VI,  it  is  true,  had  recently  annoimcfvl  his  reluctant  adhesion  to 
the  imperial  party,  and  about  the  same  time  V^enice  had  renounced  her 
French  alliance  and  concluded  a  league  with  Charles.  But  tlie  value 
of  these  accessions  had  not  be^un  to  be  felt  when  Adrian's  death 
(September  14)  introduced  uncertainty  afresh  at  the  very  moment  when 
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Bonnivet  appeured  in  Italy.  Colonna  was  no  longer  supported  by 
Pescara,  but  he  had  at  his  disposition  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  celebrated 
leader  of  tlie  Black  Italian  Bands,  and  Antonio  de  Leyva.  The  imperial 
lea<lers  abandoned  the  western  part  of  the  duchy  to  the  French  and 
retired  on  Milan.  If  Bonnivet  had  pressed  on  he  won1d  have  found  the 
capital  unready  for  defence.  But  his  delay  gave  tune  to  improvise 
protection  :  and  when  lie  arrived  an  assault  aj)peared  impracticable.  He 
determined  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  city  by  fauune. 

Besides  Milan,  Oolonna  still  held  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Cremona,  and 
wisely  confined  his  efforts  to  the  retention  of  these  important  posts. 
Bonnivet  divided  his  forces  and  sent  Bayard  to  attack  Lodi  and 
Cremona.  Lodi  fell,  but  Cremona  held  out,  and  Bayard  had  to  be 
recalled.  The  election  of  Clement  VII  on  NoYember  19  gave  for  the 
moment  strength  to  the  imperial  side.  Money  was  sent  and  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua  brought  aid.  Bonnivet  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Milan,  and  retire  upon  the  Ticino.  On  December  28  Prospero  Colonna 
died,  but  Charles  de  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara,  arrived  to  take  liis  place,  bringing  with  him  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  troops.  Reinforcements  came  from  Germany,  and  the  Im- 
perialists, now  supported  more  effectively  by  Venice,  were  able  to  take 
the  offensive.  They  drove  Bonnivet  from  Abbiate-Grasso,  then  from 
Yigevano  to  Novara.  The  reinforcements  which  he  was  eage  rly  expecting 
from  the  Orisons  at  length  arrived  at  Chiavenna,bnt  found  neither  men 
nor  money  to  meet  them.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  hang  upon  their  flanlcB 
and  drove  the  Grisons  levies  back  over  the  mountains.  At  length  Bon- 
nivet was  forced  to  leave  Novara  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with 
a  force  of  8000  Swiss,  whom  ho  met  upon  the  Sesia.  But  this  relief  was 
too  late.  The  moral/of  the  army  was  destroyed.  The  remnants  could 
only  be  saved  by  retreat.  Bonnivet  himself  was  wounded  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  task  of  conducting  the  wearied  and  dispirited  troops 
across  the  mountains  fell  upon  Bayard.  Bayard  took  cominaud  of  the 
rear-gaard,  and,  in  protecting  the  movements  of  his  comrades,  fell 
mortally  wounded  by  the  ball  of  an  arquebus  (April  80,  1524).  With 
him  perished  the  finest  flower  of  the  French  professional  army  in  that  age, 
the  knight  who  had  raised  Uie  ideal  of  a  warrior's  life  to  the  highest  point. 
Buthisl !  >t  task  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  Swiss  effected  their 
retreat  by  Aosta,  the  French  by  Susa  and  Briangon.  The  last  garrison 
of  the  French  in  Lombardy  capitulated. 

Adrian's  successor,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  Clement  VII,  had  been  sup- 
ported in  his  election  by  the  imperial  intiucnce.  in  spite  of  Charles' 
promises  to  Wol!?e3^  Giulio  had  lonc^  controlleci  the  papal  policy 
under  Leo,  and  it  wiis  assumed  that  he  would  tread  the  same  path.  But 
Clement  had  all  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  Supremely  subtle  and 
acute,  he  had  not  the  constancy  to  follow  up  what  he  had  once  come  to 
regard  as  a  mistake.   He  relied  upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  duplioity« 
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and  endeavouied  to  sail  with  every  wind.  Thus  lie  failed  alike  to  serve 

hii  own  interests  and  those  of  his  allies. 

Clement  began  almost  at  once  to  detach  himself  from  the  imperial 
alliance.,  dangerous  in  defeat,  oppressive  in  the  event  of  success.  His 
efforts  however  to  concliule  a  truce  proved  unsuccessful,  and  on  May  25, 
1524,  a  new  compact  was  ac'cei)ted  by  the  allies.  The  Duke  of  Bourbou 
was  to  invade  France  at  the  liead  of  the  victorious  army  of  Italy.  A 
joint  expedition  was  to  invade  Picardy,  and  a  Spanish  army  was  to 
attack  by  way  of  RoussHlon.  Henry  YIII  seemed  to  see  a  chance  of 
making  good  the  pretensions  of  his  ancestors  to  the  French  throne,  and 
eiacted  from  the  unwilling  Duke  of  Bourbon  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
himself  ae  King  of  France. 

In  July  the  first  point  of  this  agreement  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  crossed  the  Alps  in  company  with  Pescara  and 
invaded  France  (July  1).  His  artillery  joined  him  by  sea  at  ^Monaco. 
Provence  offered  little  resistance.  The  Duke  entered  Aix  on  Auj^ust  9. 
Bnt  the  otlier  movements  were  delayed,  and  it  was  tliout^ht  dangerous 
to  advance  on  Lyons  without  this  support.  Accordingly  it  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  siege  to  Marseilles,  which  was  surrounded  on  August  19. 
Francis  had  here  shown  unusual  foresight,  and  the  town  was  prepared 
for  defence  under  the  command  of  the  Orsini  captain,  Renzo  da  Ceri, 
who  had  shown  himself  throughout  a  passionate  friend  of  France.  The 
bteaches  in  the  walls  were  immediately  protected  by  earthworks,  and  the 
besiegers  could  not  venture  an  assault.  The  French  navy,  reinforced 
by  Andrea  Doria  with  his  galleys,  was  superior  to  the  invaders  on 
the  sea.  Meanwhile  Francis  was  collecting  with  great  energy  an  army 
of  relief  at  Avignon.  Unexampled  tailhs  were  imposed  ;  the  clergy 
wen'  taxed,  the  cities  gave  subsidies,  and  tite  nobles  forced  loans.  Time 
pressed  and  the  assault  of  Marseilles  was  ordered  for  JSeptendjer  4,  but 
the  troops  recoiled  before  the  danger;  the  Marquis  of  Pescara.  liostile 
throughout  to  the  enterprise  and  its  leader,  did  not  conceal  his  dis- 
approval; and  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  promised  aid  from 
Roussillon  was  not  sent,  and  the  diversion  in  Picardy  was  not  made. 
On  September  29,  much  against  his  will,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  ordered 
the  retreat.  The  troops,  ill-clothed,  ill-provided,  ill-shod,  made  their 
way  across  the  mountains,  closdy  pursued  by  Montmorency.  Francis 
followed  with  his  wlude  army  and  reached  Vercelli  on  tlie  same  day 
that  the  retreating  army  arrived  at  Alba,  about  sixteen  miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Asti. 

With  troops  humiliated,  discontented,  exhausted,  resistancu'  in  the 
field  was  impossible.  The  Imperialists  adopted  the  same  strategy  that 
had  succeeded  so  well  against  Bonnivet.  They  determined  to  liold 
Alessandria,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Pizzighettone,  Cremona.  The  citadel  of  Milan 
was  garrisoned,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  city  might  be  held;  but 
it  had  suffered  terribly  from  the  plague,  and  on  the  approach  of  Francis 
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with  his  whole  army,  the  attempt  was  given  up.  Bourbon*  Lannoy,  and 
Pescara  retired  to  Lodi  ;  and  the  defence  of  Pavia  was  entrusted  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva.  Instead  of  foil  nving  up  the  remnants  of  the  impe- 
rial army  to  Lodi,  and  crusliiiif^  them  or  driving^  them  east  into  the 
arms  of  their  uncertain  Venetian  allies,  Franeis  turned  aside  to  make 
liimself  master  of  Pavia.  The  siege  artillery  opened  lire  on  November  6. 
An  early  assault  having  failed,  Franeis  attempted  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  Ticino,  and  by  this  means  to  obtain  access  to  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  relied  mainly  on  the  protection  of  the  river.  But  the  win^ 
ter  rains  rendered  the  work  impossible.  Francis  determined  to  reduce 
the  city  by  blockade.  Meanwhile  he  called  up  reinforcements  from  the 
SwisSt  and  took  Gloyanni  de*  Medici  into  his  pay. 

Italy  prepared  to  take  the  side  which  appeared  for  the  moment 
stronger.  Venice  hesitated  in  her  alliance.  Clement,  while  endeaTOuring 
to  reassure  the  Emperor  as  to  his  fidelity,  and  ostensibly  negotiating'  for 
an  impossible  peace,  concluded,  on  December  12,  1524,  a  secret  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  Flon  nce  and  Venice  were  included.  This  treaty 
led  both  Clement  and  Francis  to  their  ruin.    Clement  paid  for  his 
cowardly  betrayal  at  the  Sack  of  Rome,  and  Francis  was  cucouraged 
to  detach  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  invade 
Naples,  an  enterprise  which  weakened  his  main  force  without  securing 
any  corresponding  advantage.    The  Duke,  after  holding  to  ransom  the 
towns  of  Italy  through  which  he  passed,  reached  the  south  of  the  papal 
territoiy,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Colonna  and  driven  back  to 
Rome.    It  was  hoped  however  tliat  this  diversion  would  induce  the 
imperial  generals  to  leave  Lorn  bard}'  to  its  fate  and  hurry  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Naples.    But  reinforcements  were  coming  in  from  Germany 
under  Frundsberg.  and  it  was  Naples  that  was  left  to  fortune.  On 
January  24,  1525,  the  imperial  forces  moved  from  Lodi.    Afl^r  a 
feint  on  Milan,  they  aj)proached  Pavia,  and  encamped  towards  the 
east  to  wait  their  opportuiiity.    Thence  they  succeeded  in  introducing 
powder  and  other  most  necessary  supplies  into  the  famished  city. 
The  seizure  of  Chiavenna  on  behalf  of  Charles  recalled  the  Grisons 
levies  to  the  defence  of  their  own  territory.   Reinforcements  coming 
to  Francis  from  the  Alps  were  cut  off  and  destroyed.    Giovanni  de^ 
Medici  was  incapacitated  by  a  wound.    But  the  condition  of  the 
beleaguered  city  and  lack  of  pay  and  provision  did  not  pennit  of 
further  delay.   It  was  decided  to  attack  Francis  in  his  camp  and  risk 
the  issue. 

On  the  night  of  February  24-25  the  imperial  army  broke  into  the 
walled  eri  1  are  of  the  park  of  Mirabello.  Delays  were  caused  by  the 
solid  walls  and  day  broke  before  the  actual  encounter.  The  news  of 
the  attack  induced  Francis  to  leave  his  entrenchments  and  to  muster 
his  army,  which  consisted  of  8000  Swiss,  5000  Germans,  7000  French 
infantry,  and  6000  Italians.    He  was  not  much  superior  in  actual 
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numbers,  but  btroiiger  in  artillery  and  cavalry.  An  attempt  of  the 
Imperbliflts  to  join  liuidB  witli  tlifi  garriflon  of  Pavia,  by  marohing  past 
the  French  army,  which  had  had  time  to  adopt  a  perfect  order  of  battle 
in  the  park,  proved  impossible  under  a  flanking  artillery  fire.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  throw  np  earthworks  and  await  assault,  as  Lannoy  had 
hojK  iI.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  French  army  was  necessary.  In  the 
meUe  which  ensued  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  several 
causes  of  the  issn*^,  hut  it  seems  clear  tliat  the  complete  victory  of  the 
Iin[>eri;ilists  was  (iue  to  the  admirable  lire-discipline  aii'l  tactics  of  the 
veteran  Sjianish  arqiiebusiurs,  to  the  attack  of  Antonio  de  Leyva  with 
his  garri.soii  from  the  rear,  to  an  inopportune  movement  of  the  German 
troops  of  the  Frencii  w  liich  nuisked  their  artillery  fire,  and  perhaps  in 
some  measure  to  the  cowardly  example  of  flight  set  by  the  Duke  of 
Akngon.  The  French  army  was  destroyed,  the  French  King  was 
capttued,  and  all  his  most  illustrious  commanders  were  taken  prisoners 
or  killed.  As  Ravenna  marks  the  advent  of  artillery  as  a  deciding 
&etor  in  great  battles,  so  perhaps  Pavia  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
anperiority  attained  by  hand  firearms  over  the  pike.  The  Swiss  pike* 
men  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  Spanish  bullets. 

Once  more  the  duchy  had  been  reconquered,  and  it  seemed  lost  for 
ever  to  France.  Francis  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  first  to  Pizzigliettone 
and  then  to  Spain.  Here  tlie  unwonted  restraint  acting  on  a  man  so 
paasiouately  devoted  to  lield-sports  sliook  liis  health  ;  he  thonght  at  one 
time  of  resigning  the  crown  of  France  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin,  in 
Older  to  discount  the  advantage  possessed  by  Charles  in  the  custody  of 
his  royal  person;  but  he  was  at  length  constrained  to  accept  the 
Emperor's  terms.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  by 
Pimcb  on  January  14,  1526,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  pledge  of  the  King*s  knightly  honour,  but  with  the 
deliberate  and  secretly  expressed  intention  of  repudiating^  its  obligations. 
Francis  was  to  marry  Eleonora,  the  Emperor's  sister  and  the  widow  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  He  renounced  all  his  rights  over  Milan,  Naples, 
Genoa.  Asti,  together  with  the  suzerainty  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
Tourn.iy.  He  ceded  to  Charles  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  in  which  how- 
ever the  traditional  dependencies  of  the  duchy  were  not  included.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  was  to  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  hereditary 
possessions.  Francis  abandoned  the  Duke  of  Oelderst  and  gave  up  all 
claims  of  d*Albret  to  Navarre.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  the  King's  two  eldest  sons  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Emperor^s  keeping ;  and  Francis  was  to  return  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
erent  of  non-fuliilment. 

Tn  spite  of  the  outcries  of  historians,  the  terms  of  this  treaty  must 
be  regarded  as  moderate.  Charles  exacted  nothing,  after  liis  extra- 
ordinary success,  except  wliat  he  must  have  considered  to  be  his  own  b}^ 
right.    But  how  far  his  moderation  was  dictated  by  policy,  and  how  far 
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by  natural  feelings  of  justice,  may  remain  undecided.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  Henry  Y III  had  pressed  upon  him  the  pursuit  of  the  war, 
the  invasion  and  dUmemberment  of  France.  Had  Charles  really  aimed 
at  European  supremacy  this  course  was  open  to  him.  But  he  did  not 
take  it,  whctlier  from  a  prudent  distrust  of  his  Englisii  ally,  or  from  an 
honest  dislike  for  unjust  and  perilous  schemesof  aggrandisement.  That  he 
took  no  pains  to  use  his  own  victory  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 
England,  may  appear  at  first  sii^lit  surprisini^'.  But  Henry  VIII  had 
had  no  part  in  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and  almost  none  in  any  of  Charles* 
successes.  English  subsidies  had  been  a  factor,  though  not  a  decisive 
factor,  in  the  war,  but  English  armed  assistance  had  been  uniformly 
ineffectiye.  Even  before  tiie  battle  of  Pavia  Charles  had  known  A 
Henry's  contemplated  change  of  side.  Moreover,  since  the  rejection  of 
Henry's  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  France^  the  English  King  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  regent  of  France,  and 
profited  by  his  desertion  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  crowns.  Charles 
owed  nothing  to  Henry  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 

Other  considerations  of  a  politic  nature  may  have  inclined  Charles 
to  moderation.  Tlie  Pope,  ajipalled  by  the  disaster  of  Pavia,  had  been 
l)reparing  against  the  Emperor  an  Italian  league.  Francesco  Sforza 
had  been  approaclied  and  had  lent  an  ear  to  proposals  of  infidelity. 
Venice  was  secured.  Even  Pescara,  Charles'  own  servant,  had  been 
sounded  by  Girolamo  Morone,  the  Chancellor  of  Milan,  with  the  offer 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Pescara  was  discontented  with  the  fovour 
and  good  fortune  of  Lannoy,  with  his  own  position,  the  conditions  of 
his  service,  and  his  rewards.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
but  eventually  disclosed  all  to  Charles,  and  threw  Morone  into  prison 
(July — October,  1525).  Sforza  was  deprived  of  the  chief  places  in  the 
Milanese,  retaining  only  the  citadels  of  Milan  and  Cremona  ;  but  all  this 
meant  further  trouble  in  Italy,  and  pointed  to  an  understandinor  ^  ith 
France,  althongii  Mercurino  Gattinara  throughout  had  urged  that  no 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  French  promises.  Charles  deserves  credit 
fur  his  prudence,  if  nut  for  his  generosity.  The  notion  that  Francis' 
permanent  friendship  could  have  been  won  by  any  greater  liberality  can 
be  at  once  disnussed. 

Francis  I  was  liberated  at  the  French  frontier  on  March  17, 1526, 
leaving  his  two  little  sons  in  his  place.  He  at  once  made  known  his  in- 
tentions by  delaying  and  finally  refusing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid ;  and  on  May  22,  at  Cognac,  a  League  was  concluded  against  the 
Emperor,  in  which  Francesco  Sforza,  the  Pope,  Florence,  and  Venioe 
joined  with  France.  Sforza  was  to  receive  the  duchy  of  Milan  unim- 
paired, the  States  of  Italy  ^vfM•^»  to  be  restored  to  all  their  rights,  and. 
the  French  Princes  were  to  he  n-kased  for  a  ransom  of  2,000,000  crowns. 
Henry  VIII  gave  fair  words  and  encouragement  in  abundance,  but  did 
not  join  the  League.    The  aid  of  France  was  equally  illusory.  Th© 
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allies  talked  of  peaoe^  but  in  reality  they  courted  war,  and  with  it 
all  the  disasters  which  followed. 

The  adhesion,  however  vacillatiiig,  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  party  of 
his  eiiemies,  set  Charles  free  from  any  obligations  towards  Mary  of 
Entrlaiid,  and  in  Marcli,  1526,  he  concluded  his  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  a  union  which  he  had  long  desired,  securing  to  him  an 
ample  dowry,  and  promising  peace  between  the  two  Iberian  kingdoms. 
The  affairs  of  Italy  still  occupied  his  attention.  Francesco  Sforza 
received  the  iirst  blow.  Pescara  wiis  dead,  but  Charles  still  had  able  and 
devoted  servants  in  Italy.  With  the  troops  at  their  di8poi»al  Antonio 
de  Leyva  and  Alfonso  del  Guasto  besieged  Francesco  Sforza  in  the 
dtadel  of  Milan*  After  the  League  of  Cognac  had  been  concluded 
the  allies  advanced  to  his  relief.  The  imperialists  were  in  piteous 
case.  Left  without  means  of  support,  they  were  obliged  to  live  upon 
the  country  and  to  levy  money  from  the  citizens  of  Milan.  In  conse- 
quence they  had  to  deal  with  an  actual  revolt  of  the  inliabitants  which 
was  with  difficulty  repressed,  while  the  siege  of  the  citadel  was  still  vigor- 
ouisly  maintained.  Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  inovinfj;' deliberately 
and  cautiously  at  the  head  of  the  united  V'enetian  and  papal  army,  after 
seizing  Lodi,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Sforza,  and  was  only  at  a  short 
distauce  from  the  town  when  the  Duke  of  Uuurbon  opportunely  arrived 
with  a  small  force  (July  5).  Bourbon  had  been  named  as  Duke  of 
Milan  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  -French  possessions  which 
Francis  had  refused  to  restore.  The  Duke  of  Urbino  then  commenced 
an  attack,  which  if  vigorously  pushed  might  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  imperialist  forces,  between  the  invaders  and  the  citadel, 
and  among  a  hostile  population.  But  he  showed  neither  resolution 
nor  activity,  and  on  July  25  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Urbino,  now  reinforced  by  some  six  thousand  Swiss,  the  only  aid  wliieh 
Francis  supplied,  turned  to  the  siege  of  Cremona,  in  which  he  consumed 
his  resources  and  two  months  of  valuable  time.  The  final  capture  of 
the  city  (Septeuiber  23)  was  an  inadequate  compensation. 

The  attitude  of  Charles  towards  Clement  VII  at  this  juncture  was 
eacpxessed  in  his  letter  of  September  17, 1526,  in  which  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Pope  were  systematically  set  forth.  Tliis  letter  was  afterwards 
printed  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  as  a  manifesto  to  all 
ChriBtendom.  The  arraignment  was  severe  but  not  on  the  whole  unjust. 
In  view  of  his  wrongs,  real  andsupposed,  the  means  used  by  the  Emperor 
are  not  surprising.  His  emissary,  Ugo  de  Moncada,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  win  back  Clement,  had  turned  to  the  still  powerful  family 
of  Colonna.  These  nobles,  Ghibellines  by  tradition,  soldiers  by  pro- 
fes4iion,  and  raiders  by  inclination,  after  terrifying  the  Pope  by  forays  in 
the  south  and  by  the  capture  of  Anagni.  concluded  with  him  a  treacherous 
peace  (August  22).  The  Pope,  already  overburdened  by  his  efforts  in 
the  north,  was  thus  hiduced  to  disann  at  home,  and  on  September  20 
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the  Colonna  struck  at  Rome.  They  penetrated  first  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  and  then  into  tlie  Leonine  city,  where  they  sacked  the 
papal  paliice,  and  the  dwellings  of  several  Cardinals.  Clement  took 
refugu  in  the  Castle  of  8t  Angeli),  whuie  he  was  shortly  forced  to  con- 
clude a  truce  of  four  months  with  the  Emperor,  promising  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Lombardy  and  his  galleys  from  before  Genoa,  and  giving 
hostages  for  his  good  faith.  '1  iiu  iiiuiperor  disavowed  the  actions  of  the 
allies  but  profited  by  the  result,  which  was  indeed  only  partial,  since 
Giovanni  de*  Medici,  with  the  beet  of  the  papal  troops,  continued  to 
fight  for  the  League,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  An  amnesty 
promised  to  the  Colonna  was  disregarded,  and  in  full  Consistory  their 
lands  were  dedared  to  be  confiscated,  and  a  force  was  sent  to  ezecate 
this  sentence. 

Inert  as  ever,  after  the  capture  of  Cremona,  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
allowed  three  weeks  to  pass  before,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  40UO 
French,  he  moved  upon  Milan,  not  to  assault  but  to  blockade.  These 
delays  were  invaluable  to  Charles,    'i'lu' y  allowed  him  to  win  the  adhesion 
of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  a\  as  iacilitated  by  the  papal  hostility. 
They  allowed  iiim  to  send  troo[>s  from  Spain  to  Naples  (December), 
and  to  collect  German  levies,  wha  arrived  in  Italy  under  Frundsberg  in 
November.   Their  presence  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua  forced  the  Duke  o£ 
Urbino  to  abandon  the  inege  of  Milan.   He  divided  his  army,  leaving  a 
part  at  Vauri,  on  the  Adda,  and  advanced  with  the  remainder  against 
Frundsberg,  whom  he  found  at  Borgoforte  near  the  Po.    In  the  skirmish 
which  followed  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  wounded,  and  he  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Mantua.    The  Dnke  of  Urbino  gave  up  all  further 
attempt  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  imperialists,  and  returned  to 
ISfantua.    The  want  of  energy  displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
tlu(jiighout  this  campaign  is  not  wbolly  to  be  attributed  to  his  eharacter. 
He  had  a  well-grounded  mistrust  of  the  troops  of  which  his  army  was 
composed,  and  doubted  their  competence  to  face  the  Spaniards.  More- 
over the  Venetians  were  uncertain  as  to  the  Pope's  real  intentions  and 
were  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  an  extreme.   The  success  of  Charles 
however  was  principally  due  to  this  policy  of  inaction.   The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  now  extort^  by  the  extremest  measures  the  money  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  move,  requiring,  for  instance,  20,000  ducats  of 
Morone  as  the  price  of  his  life  and  pardon,  and  at  length  the  forces  met 
at  Fiorcnzuola  in  the  territory  of  Piacenza  (February,  1527).  The 
united  army  then  moved  towards  the  Papal  States,  watched  at  a  distance 
by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  while  garrisons  were  sent  to  save  Bologna  and 
Piacenza.    The  Pope,  in  extreme  alarm,  threatened  by  Bourbon  froui 
tlie  north  and  Lannoy  with  the  Colonna  from  the  south,  implored  Francis 
to  act,  and  showed  himself  willing  to  make  whatever  termshe  could  with 
the  Emperor,   Then  on  hearing  of  a  small  success  of  his  troops  in  the 
south  at  Frosinone  (January,  1527),  he  determined  to  pursue  the  war* 
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A  sudden  raid  by  Renzo  da  Ceri  on  the  Abnizzi  seemed  at  first  to 
promise  a  welcome  diversion,  but  very  soon  the  invasions  of  Naples 
proved  as  unprofitable  as  the  campaigns  in  the  north.  The  project  of 
coiiftrring  the  kingdom  on  Louis,  Count  of  V'autleiuont,  the  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  which  Clement  had  put  forward,  faded  into 
the  Tiuonary.  The  Pope  shifted  his  ground  again,  and  on  March  15 
coodnded  a  truce  of  eight  months  for  himself  and  Florence. 

Meanwhile  the  imperial  army  had  been  long  inactive  at  San  Gio- 
vanni,  N.  W.  of  Bologna.  Destitnte  of  everything,  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  accept  a  truce  which  brought  them  only  60,000  ducats. 
A  meeting  had  in  fact  already  taken  place,  and  Frundsberg,  while 
endeavouring  to  pacify  liis  Landsknechte,  was  struck  by  apoplexy ;  his 
'lays  of  activity  were  over.  Hereupon  came  the  news  of  the  truce,  with 
its  iiiipobsible  proposals,  prolont^ing  the  intolerable  condition  of  ina(;tion 
and  want.  The  army  clamoured  to  go  forward  and  Bourbon  decided  to 
lead  them,  i  iie  Count  del  Guasto,  Pescara's  nephew,  whose  Italian 
patriotism  always  competed  with  his  duty  to  his  master,  protested  and 
lithdrew,  but  on  March  SO  the  others  set  forth,  scantily  provided  with 
tansport  and  provisions  by  the  Duke  of  Fenara.  Clement*  on  the  con- 
doflion  of  the  truce,  had  disbanded  his  troops,  and  while  Lannoy  waa 
endeavouring  on  his  behalf  to  raise  the  money  at  Florence  to  appease 
tbe  imperialists,  tlie  tumultuous  advance  continued.  On  April  21 
laimoy  met  Bourbon  with  100,000  ducats,  but  he  now  demanded  more 
tban  twice  tliat  sum,  and  the  march  proceeded  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ariu),  tlireatening  Florence.  But  the  army  of  the  Leag"ue  was  near 
tiiough  to  protect  that  city,  and  the  only  result  was  a  futile  rising  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  accession  of  Florence  to  the  League.  Bourbon  then 
determined  to  move  on  Rome,  a  i  t-solution  acceptable  above  ail  to  his 
Lotheran  followers.  The  Pope  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  con- 
federates,  and  clamoured  for  aid.  But  it  was  too  late.  On  May  5  the 
matinous  army  appeared  before  Rome  on  the  Monte  Mario.  They  had 
left  their  artillery  on  the  road,  but  the  city  was  almost  undefended, 
except  for  such  measures  as  Renzo  da  Ceri  had  been  able  to  take  on 
orders  given  at  the  last  moment.  The  next  day  the  Leonine  city  was 
assaulted  and  captured,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  being  killed  at  the 
moment  of  escalading  the  wall.  Philibert.  Prince  of  Oranpfe,  took  the 
command.    Clement  had  only  just  time  to  seek  refuge  in  8t  Angelo. 

In  the  main  city  Kenzo  da  Ceri  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Romans 
to  prottjct  themselves  l)y  breaking  down  the  bridges,  and  preventing  the 
entry  of  the  CoUmna  from  the  south.  But  he  failed.  The  Trastevere 
was  easily  captured,  and  the  imperialists  advanced  without  opposition 
leross  the  bridge  of  Sixtus.  For  eight  days  the  Sack  continued,  among 
borrofs  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  war.  The  Lutherans  re- 
joieed  to  burn  and  to  defile  what  all  the  world  had  adored.  Churclies  were 
<leseented,  women,  even  the  religious,  violated,  ambassadora  pillaged. 
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cardinals  put  to  ransom,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  ceremonies  made 
a  mockery,  and  the  soldiers  fought  among  themselves  for  the  spoil. 
The  population  of  Rome  hud  been  much  reduced  by  the  plague  of  1522, 
and  u  rough  census  taken  shortly  before  the  capture  gives  the  number 
as  about  65,000,  of  whom  4000  are  estimated  to  have  perished  in  the 
Sack.  All  who  were  able  took  to  flight,  and  the  deserted  city  was  left 
to  the  soldiers. 

The  Duke  of  Urbino  came  and  looked  at  the  city  from  without,  but 
decided  to  do  nothing,  though  the  disorder  of  the  imperial  troops  gave 
good  hopes  for  an  attack,  and  the  Pope  at  least  might  have  been  rescued. 
In  default  of  all  aid  Clement  made  terms:  the  payment  of  400,000 
ducats,  and  the  surrender  of  Ostia,  Civita  Vecchia,  Piacenza,  and  Modena 
being  stipulated.  The  Pope  was  closely  guarded  in  tlie  Ciuitie  of  St 
Angelo.  While  he  was  helpless  there  the  Imperialists  occupied  Ostia 
and  CiviLa  V  ccciaa,  but  were  not  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  other 
places.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  seized  Modena  and  Reggio :  the  Venetians, 
•  in  spite  of  their  alliance,  Ravenna  and  Cervia.  The  Papal  State  was 
crumbling.  From  Florence  also  the  Medici  nephews  were  expelled  with 
their  guardian,  the  Cardinal  of  Ck>rtona.  A  Republic  was  established, 
though  the  city  still  adhered  to  the  Leiigue.  Meanwhile  in  Rome  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  his  command,  and 
Lannnv,  who  took  his  place  soon  afterwards,  died  of  the  plague,  which 
was  raging  in  the  army.  For  nine  niontlis  tlie  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  at  the  mercy  of  the  lawless  and  Icaderless  troo[)s. 

The  responsibility  of  Charles  for  the  Sack  of  Kdtne  cannot  be  accu- 
rately weighed.  That  he  who  wills  the  act  wills  also  the  consequences 
of  the  act  is  a  principle  that  applies  to  both  sides.  Charles  willed  the  ad> 
vance  of  Bourbon  and  the  armed  coercion  of  the  Pope ;  he  willed  that  the 
Pope  should  be  deceived  hy  truces,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  honour. 
He  could  not  foresee  that  Bourbon's  army  would  have  been  completely 
out  of  control,  but  sooner  or  later  such  must  have  been  the  case  with 
these  Italian  armies,  among  whom  destitution  was  chronic.  On  the 
other  hand,  Clement  l)rought  his  fate  upon  himself.  He  who  observe 
faith  with  none  cannot  expect  that  faith  will  be  observed  with  him. 
He  who  takes  the  sword  must  accept  what  the  sword  ])rings.  And 
although  an  honourable  motive,  the  desire  to  liberate  Italy,  and  a 
natural  motive,  the  desire  to  jirescrve  the  real  independence  of  Florence 
and  the  papal  power,  may  have  partly  intluenced  his  actions,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  Clement  of  a  desire  for  personal  and  pontifical 
aggrandisement,  while  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends  he  showed  neither  rectitude  nor  practical  wisdom.  Even  in 
his  own  game  of  Italian  duplicity  he  allowed  himself  to  be  outwitted. 

The  Pope  and  the  Papacy  were  crushed  into  the  dust,  but  the 
strnc^gle  was  not  yet  over.  Before  the  Sack  of  Rome,  Henry  VIII  and 
Francis  had  concluded  a  new  and  offensive  alliance  at  Westminster 
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(April  30,  1527  );  and  after  the  news  bad  spread  through  Enrope  this 
was  confirmed  oii  May  29,  and  strengthened  still  further  by  the  interview 
of  Amiens  (August  4).  One  more  i^reat  effort  was  to  be  made  in  Italy 
to  force  the  Emperor  to  accept  two  milliou  crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy, 
and  to  release  the  sons  of  the  French  King.  The  King  of  England  was 
to  give  support  with  money  and  with  men.  His  zeal  was  quickened 
by  a  desire  to  liberate  the  Pope  from  imperial  control,  and  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  on  him  for  the  divorce  of  Catharine. 

In  July  Lautree  set  forth  once  more  from  Lyons  for  the  Milanese 
with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  900  men-at-arms,  to  which  Italian 
additions  were  expected.  Advancing  by  the  usual  route  of  Susa,  he 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  western  districts,  including  Ales- 
sandria, and  took  Pavia  by  assault.  Anfln  ;L  I  )uria,  the  great  Genoese 
sea-captain,  who  was  in  himself  alniubt  a  European  Power,  came  again 
into  Liie  King's  service,  leaving  the  Pope,  and  by  his  aid  the  Imperialist 
Adorui  were  driven  from  Genoa,  and  the  Fregoso  party  set  up  ia  their 
place.  Teodoro  Trivulzio  was  appointed  to  govern  the  city  for  Fiance. 
Franceeoo  Sf oiza  was  re-established  in  the  chief  part  of  tiie  Milanese. 
Milan  alone  under  Leyva  resisted. 

But  without  completing  theconquest  of  theduchy,  Lautree  determined 
to  go  south  to  deliver  the  Pope.  Prospects  were  ^vourable,  f or  Ferrara 
had  changed  sides  again,  and  Federigo  da  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua, 
abandoninghispolicyof  neutrality,  joined  the  League.  But  while  Lautree 
was  still  apj>roaching,  the  Pope  was  forced  on  November  20  to  accept  the 
Emperor's  terms,  which,  except  for  the  promise  to  convoke  a  General 
Council  to  deal  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  chiefly  concerned  the  payment 
of  money,  and  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  pecuniary  value  ; 
but  provided  against  future  hostility  by  the  guarantee  of  Ostia,  Givita 
Yeochia,  andCitt^  Castellana,  and  the  surrender  of  notable  Cardinals  as 
bostages.  Indeed  the  Pope,  though  unlikely  to  turn  again  to  Francis, 
who  hBidi  deserted  him  in  his  need,  expelled  his  family  from  Florence,  and 
was  now  allied  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Before  the  day  appointed  ior 
his  release  the  Pope  was  allowed  to  escape  to  Orvieto  (December  6),  his 
original  hostages  having  been  also  liberated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna.  He  at  once  set  his  influence  to  work  to 
establish  a  permanent  peace.  Both  monarchs  were  prepared  for  peace, 
but  the  terms  were  difficult  to  arrange.  In  view  of  the  great  expenditure 
required,  wliether  for  the  ransom  of  Burgundy,  or  for  the  alternative  of 
war,  Francis  called  together  an  assembly  of  Notables  (December  16,1527) 
to  justify  the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  imposition.  The  Church  offered 
l,3bo,000  livres,  nobles  promised  unlimited  aid,  an  offer  which  they  after- 
wards unwillingly  and  grudgingly  translated  into  prose ;  and  those  who 
Q)oke  for  the  towns  guaranteed  1,200,000  crowns. 

But  the  terms  which  were  offered  to  Charles  were  rejected  by  him  in 
January,  1528,  and  war  was  solemnly  declared  on  behalf  of  France  and 
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England.  Charles  in  reply  reproached  Francis  with  having  cowardly 
broken  his  kniglitly  word,  and  offered  to  sustain  his  cont-ention  witli  his 
body.  Francis  took  up  the  challenge,  and  asked  that  time  and  place 
should  be  named.  Bat  for  one  reason  or  another,  this  fantastic  and 
frivolous  proposal  never  came  to  its  accomplishment,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  either  monarch  desired  to  be  taken  at  his  word. 

lAUtrec  was  at  Bologna  when  he  heard  of  the  liberation  of  the  Pope, 
and  he  continued  his  march  through  the  Romagna,  favoured  by  the 
secret  friendship  of  Clement.  Thence  he  penetrated  through  the 
Abrnzzi  and  advanced  upon  Apulia.  This  move  drew  the  impenal 
army  out  of  Rome,  February  17,  1528,  which  they  had  sacked  once 
more,  and  left  deserted.  Of  the  forces  which  had  sackefl  T?f>Tne  some 
11,000  were  left;  the  Prince  of  Orang^e  had  resumed  the  command,  and 
taken  up  liis  position  at  Troja  to  protect  Naples.  Lautrec  refused  to 
attack  him  in  this  strong' position,  professino"  tohe  waitin<^  for  reinforce- 
ments, but  when  the  Florentine  troops  arrived,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
retired  towards  Naples.  Meanwhile  the  Venetians,  as  in  previous  wars, 
occupied  the  cities  on  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  The  Prince  saw  that  the 
utmost  he  could  accomplish  was  to  save  Naples.  But  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  collect  sufficient  provisions  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  troops  and  city,  while  Filippino  Doria,  cruising  off  the 
coast,  intercepted  supplies  from  Sicily.  An  attempt  made  by  Moncada 
to  surprise  and  crush  the  Genoese  commander  ended  in  disaster,  with 
the  loss  of  four  n-alleys,  the  death  of  Moncada  and  of  other  captains 
(April  28,  1628),  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Lautrec  appeared 
before  the  walls.  Naples  was  now  completely  blockaded  by  the  Genoese 
fleet,  soon  reinforced  by  the  Venetian.s,  wliile  Lautrec  established  a  siege 
on  land.  Meanwhile.Henry  the  younger,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  German  force,  and  on  June  9  joined  Leyva  on  the  Adda, 
unopposed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  but  instead  of  marching  to  Naples, 
Leyva  at  once  proceeded  to  the  reconquest  of  the  duchy,  a  part  of  which, 
including  Pavia,  he  had  previously  recovered,  and  Lodi  was  besieged. 
But  the  country  was  bare  of  all  sustenance,  and  even  when  bills  arrived 
there  was  no  one  to  cash  them:  so  after  three  weeks  the  Germans  refused 
to  continue  the  thankless  task,  and  the  chief  j)art  of  them  went  home. 
The  imperial  t^overnniont  in  Milan  about  this  time  was  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  they  were  driven  to  impose  a  ruinous  tax  on  bread  to  meet 
their  most  necessary  expenses.  French  reinforcements  were  collectin*:,'  at 
Asti  under  the  Count  of  Saint  Pol.  Never  had  the  prospects  of  Spain 
in  the  Peninsula  looked  so  black.  Suddenly,  July  4,  orders  came  to 
Filippino  Doria  from  his  uncle  Andrea,  to  withdraw  his  blockading 
force  from  Naples. 

Francis  had  made  the  great  mistake  of  offending  the  powerful  sea- 
captain.  In  addition  to  private  slights,  Andrea  Doria  was  incensed  at  the 
apparent  intention  of  Francis  to  develop  Savona  for  war  and  commerce 
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at  the  expense  of  Genoa,  and,  when  he  exposlul.ited  with  the  King, 
Francis  formed  the  dangerous  desij^ii  of  arrt  ^tinc^  the  c  q  tain  in  his  own 
city,  and  put  a  French  commander,  vvilhout  expunence,  Barbesieux,  over 
his  lie.ul.  Cluirles  .saw  his  opportunity  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  lie  wuu  Doria  for  his  own  service,  on  favourable  terms  of 
engagement,  and  with  the  promise  of  liberty  for  Genoa  under  imperial 
prelection.  In  yain,  when  Francis  learnt  his  danger,  he  conceded  too 
late  everything  that  Doria  had  asked.  The  Admiral's  suspicion  and 
tceentment  had  been  aroused,  and  he  joined  the  Emperor  once  and 
for  all. 

This  defection  changed  the  whole  position  of  affairs.  While  the 
French  camp  before  Naples  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  abundance  suc- 
ceeded to  famine  in  the  city.  The  French  fleet  under  Barhesieux  arrived 
on  July  17  bringing  a  few  men,  Init  little  real  assistance.  Laiitreu  clung 
lit'sjtemtely  to  his  siege,  and  eiideavoured  to  collect  fresh  troops.  The 
besieged  became  more  and  more  audacious  in  their  attacks  ;  Doria 
appeared  at  Naples  with  his  galleys  ;  and,  when  on  August  16  Lautrec 
diedf  the  situation  was  hopeless.  On  August  28  the  remnants  under 
the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  retired  to  Ayersa,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
capitulate  shortly  after.  On  September  12  Doria  entered  Genoa,  and 
established  a  new  oligarchical  Republic>  the  French  taking  refuge  in  the 
Castelletto.  The  form  of  government  then  set  up  persisted,  with  some 
modification  in  1576,  until  1796,  and  Genoa  had  internal  peace  at  last, 
lu  the  North  Pavia  had  been  retaken  by  Saint  Pol.  The  French  com- 
niiinder  made  an  effort  to  recover  Genoa,  but  without  success  The 
Genoese  soon  after  occupied  Savona,  and  the  Castelletto  surrt!ndered 
(October  28).  Finally  in  the  spring  of  1529  the  combined  armies  of 
Saint  Pol  and  the  Duke  of  Urbiiio  determined  to  reduce  ^iiiau,  not  by 
a  siege,  but  by  a  combination  of  posts  of  observation..  This  plan, 
unpromising  enough  in  itself,  was  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Saint 
Pol,  who  attempted  to  surprise  Genoa,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  waylaid 
and  defeated  on  his  march  by  Leyva  at  Landriano  (June  20). 

Francis  and  his  allies  still  held  some  places  in  the  Milanese,  and 
some  outlying  posts  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  the  Adriatic 
littoral.  But  negotiations  begun  in  the  winter  between  Louise  of  Savoy 
and  Margaret,  the  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  had  resulted  in  a  ])roject  of 
peace,  which  was  vehnmentlv  desired  in  the  interests  of  all  countries,  but 
especially  of  the  Netiierlands,  where  public  opinion  made  itself  perliaj)s 
most  felt.  Charles  was  meditating  a  great  expedition  to  Italy  under  his 
personal  command,  but  he  consented  to  treat.  He  sent  full  powers  and 
imitractions,  elastic  though  precise,  to  Margaret,  who  was  visited  by  the 
King's  mother,  Louise,  at  Cambray,  July  5.  Here  the  terms  of  peace 
were  definitely  concluded,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  August  S,  1529. 
The  compact  of  marriage  between  Francis  and  Elconorawas  renewed. 
Fiancis  resigned  all  pretensions  to  Italy,  left  his  allies  in  the  lurch, 
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renounced  his  suzerainty  over  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all  the  frontier 
])laces  on  the  north-east  remainrd  m  the  hands  of  the  occupant.  Ilobert 
de  la  iMarck  and  the  Duke  of  Geiders  were  abandoned.  Two  millions 
of  crowns  were  to  be  paid  as  ransom  for  the  young  French  princes,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  present  cession  of  Burgundy,  to  which  Charles  reserved 
liis  right ;  while  the  possessions  of  Bourbon  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  left  to  the  French  King. 

With  this  treaty  the  first  stage  in  the  settlement  of  llie  affairs  of 
Western  Europe  was  reached.  To  Spain  was  surrendered  the  un- 
questioned supremacy  in  Italy,  while  the  territory  of  France  remained 
practically  undiminished.  The  agreement  seemed  stable.  Both  Powers 
were  t!ioron2^hly  tired  of  war.  The  minor  Italian  potentates  had  begun 
to  learn  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  war  except  a  change  of 
masters,  accompanied  by  devastation,  exaction,  ])lague,  and  famine. 
The  Pope  had  made  his  choice  at  last.  The  infinunco  of  Giherti,  which 
had  always  been  on  the  French  side,  was  removed.  The  moderation 
which  Charles  showed  in  the  use  of  his  success  confirmed  them  in  this 
frame  of  mind.  It  was  his  policy,  while  changing  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  government  of  the  smtdler  States,  to  make  such  order  as  should 
secure  to  him  in  each  effective  supervision  and  control. 

The  expedition  which  Charles  had  prepared  for  war  in  Italy  aet 
forth  from  Barcelona,  after  a  tr^ty  had  been  concluded  with  the  Pope 
(June  29),  and  in  the  hope  of  peace  from  the  negotiations  at  Cambray. 
Chnrlcs  may  have  received  the  news  of  peace  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa, 
August  12.  With  tlie  troops  tliat  he  brought  with  him,  with  the 
victorious  force  from  Naples,  the  army  of  Leyva,  and  fresh  German 
levies  from  the  Tyrol,  he  wiui  absolute  master  of  Ittily,  and  could  shape 
iL  at  his  will..  His  dispositions  were  made  at  Bologna,  whither  Clement 
came  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown. 

Peace  was  made  with  Venice,  who  restored  all  her  conquests  and 
paid  a  war  indemnity.  Francesco  Sforza  was  restored  to  Milan :  but 
Charles  reserved  the  right  to  garrison  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  the  town 
of  Como,  and  a  Spanish  force  was  left  in  the  Duchy.  Florence  was 
restored  to  the  Medici,  an  operation  which  re([uired  a  ten  months'  sieg^ 
(October,  1.529 — August,  ir)f)0).  Alessandro  de'  Medici  was  appointed 
as  head  of  the  government  of  the  city  by  the  decree  of  October  28,  1530. 
The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  Kci^^L^io  and  Modenu  was  reserved 
for  the  future  decision  of  Charles.  In  ail  other  respects  the  Pope  whs 
restored  to  his  full  rights,  and  re-entered  on  the  possession  of  his 
temporal  power,  though  his  status  now  resembled  that  of  an  inferior  and 
protected  prince.  Malta  and  Tripoli  were  given  to  the  Knights  of 
St  John.  A  league  of  the  powers  of  Italy  was  formed,  to  which  finally 
not  only  the  Pope,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  now  created 
Duke,  but  also  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  minor  States  adhered. 
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The  Duke  of  Femra  waa  to  join  when  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Pope.  After  all  was  concluded  Charles  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  the  iron  crown  of  Lorabardy  and  the  imfxjrial  crown,  February 
23-24, .md  left  Italy  for  Germany  (A])ril,  IdHO).  All  the  years  of  war 
he  bad  spent  in  Spain,  and  this  was  the  lirst  time  he  had  visited  the 
i]l-fate<l  jieninmila,  where  so  mvich  of  all  that  is  precious  had  been 
expended  ia  supporting  and  combat in<^'  liis  claims.  How  much  had 
been  sacriticed  to  these  ends  may  best  be  indicated  by  noting  that  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  was  fought  in  1526,  that  Ferdinand  was  elected  to 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the  same  year,  and  that  the 
Diet  of  Speier  and  the  Siege  of  Vienna  are  dated  in  1629. 

The  suooeee  of  Charlee  appeared  complete  and  permanent.  Far 
other  and  even  more  difficult  tasks  awaited  him  beyond  the  Alps,  but 
so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned  he  might  sleep  secure.  He  seemed  to  have 
brought  for  once  in  her  troubled  history  unity  to  Italy.  That  so  much 
bad  been  achieved  appears  at  first  si^^lit  due  more  to  ijood  fortune  than 
good  manajs^ement.  Again  and  again,  above  all  at  Pavia  and  Naples, 
luf'k  had  declared  in  his  favour  when  evervthing  seemed  to  ])iomi8e 
ui5*b>tcr.  But  good  fortune  seldom  comes  where  it  is  wholly  unmerited. 
Though  always  unequal  in  intellect  and  resources  to  the  gigantic  tasks 
that  were  imposed  upon  him,  Charles  had  shown  perseverance  almost 
adequate  to  his  needs.  Moreover,  the  brilliant  work  of  his  servants, 
of  Pescara,  of  Leyva,  of  Lannoy,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  even  of  the 
Duke  of  Bonrbon,  seems  to  argue  something  in  this  King  which  enabled 
him  to  <^oose  the  right  men  and  retain  their  permanent  and  devote 
service.  The  fidelity  of  his  Spanish  and  to  a  less  degree  of  his  German 
soldiers  compares  very  favourably  with  the  conduct  of  other  ill-paid 
mercenaries  during  this  period.  The  Emperor's  name  mir^ht  count  for 
ranch,  but  men  may  also  well  have  felt  that  in  servin<i^  Charles  they 
were  servini^f  one  who  could  always  be  trusted  t<)  do  his  best,  who 
would  never  forget  or  neglect  liis  duties,  even  though  sheer  physical 
incapacity  might  often  leave  him  far  below  the  level  of  his  conscientious 
aspiration. 

But,  not  less  than  the  inexhaustible  persistencj  of  Charles,  the  defects 
of  bis  rivals  had  contributed  to  the  result.  Francis*  choice  of  men  was 
persistently  unlucky.  Lautrec  and  Bonnivet  comparer  ill  a\  i  l  h  the  leaders 
of  the  imperial  army.  French  support  waa  never  forthcoming  at  the 
crisis.  Wlien  it  came  it  was  ineffectivel}^  employed.  On  the  Italian 
.side  the  leaders  and  the  policy  were  similarly  deficient.  After  all  excuses 
have  been  made  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino  he  must  be  judged  an  un- 
enterprising commander.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  thoucfh  brilliant  a.s  u 
subordinate,  never  had  a  chance  to  show  if  he  had  the  capacity  to 
conduct  a  campaign.  The  Venetians  never  dared  to  push  home  the 
teaolution  on  which  ^ey  had  for  the  moment  decided.  Clement  showed 
«&  the  ohafBCteristics  of  a  man  of  thought  involved  in  the  uncongenial 
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necessity  of  prompt,  continuous,  and  definite  action.  The  shadowy 
figure  of  Francesco  Sfoiza  flits  upon  the  stage  and  leaves  no  clear 

impression. 

Some  features  of  the  war  deserve  particular  notice.  It  followed  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  and  was  therefore  concentrated  on  Italy.  The 
invasion  of  France,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Spain,  though  occasionally 
attempted,  was  always  ii  uitless.  Germany  was  never  touched,  though 
an  attack  might  have  been  directed  upon  Wurttemberg,  and  the 
Habsburg  possessions  in  Alsace.  In  each  of  these  countries  national 
resistance  would  be  real  and  vigorous,  the  population  was  warlike. 
Spain  was  further  protected  bj  its  inhospitable  oountry,  north-east 
France  and  the  Netherlands  by  the  numerous  defensible  towns.  Italy 
had  no  effective  feeling  of  nationality,  its  inhabitants  could  fight  for 
others  but  not  for  themselves.  The  immunity  of  the  county  and 
duchy  of  BurgUTulv  from  attack  is  surprisinc^,  btit  their  security  was 
mainly  due  to  the  guarantee  which  the  Swiss  exacted  for  their  Bur- 
gnndian  friends  and  neighbours  in  their  French  treaty  of  1522.  Except 
on  this  occasion  the  national  action  of  the  Swiss,  which  for  u  brief  period 
had  decided  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  1512-15,  does  not  reappear.  They 
fought  as  mercenaries,  rarely  for  any  national  interest,  and  even  aa  met' 
cenaries  their  unquestioned  military  supremacy  was  passed  away.  The 
best  Spanish  foot  was  probably  better ;  good  Germans  equally  good. 
Moreover  religious  differences  were  beginning  to  paralyse  the  Con- 
federation, and  the  Reformers  discouraged  foreign  service.  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  were  the  highway  of  the  French  armies,  exposed  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  incursions  and  n^qnisitions  of  the  Imperialists, 
when  they  had  for  the  moment  the  upper  hand  in  Milan.  German 
assistance  in  nu'u  was  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  coiisi<hn  ing 
the  dilliculties  with  which  Ferdinand  had  to  contend  in  the  hereditary 
Hubsburg  lands.  When  the  war  was  against  the  Pope,  Lutheran 
ardour  facilitated  recruiting.  The  English  alliance,  though  eagerly 
sought  for,  proved  of  little  advantage  on  any  occasion.  But  the  out- 
come of  events  in  Italy  decided  the  question  of  Henry*s  divorce,  and 
with  it  the  defection  of  England  from  ihe  papal  obedience. 

The  possession  of  Milan,  on  which  the  struggle  chiefly  turned, 
was  a  luxury  to  France,  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  Charles,  so  long' 
as  he  held  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  together  with  the  Nether- 
lands. The  continued  presence  of  two  first-cIass  Powers  in  the  peninsTila 
was  an  impossibility.  On  the  other  hand,  witliout  the  defence  afford 
by  the  territory  and  fortresses  of  Lombardy,  Italy  was  constantly  open 
to  invasion,  and  the  value  of  this  barbican  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
only  once  m  all  these  campaigns  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  seriously 
threatened,  by  the  invasion  of  Lautrec.  The  other  consideration,  that 
Milan  was  the  door  by  which  the  Spanish  forces  through  Genoa  and  the 
Italian  forces  from  the  South,  could  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Netherlands 
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in  event  ol  civil  war  or  foreign  attack,  was  not  overlooked  hj  Charles 
and  Mb  advisers,  bat  its  full  significance  was  not  in  fact  disclosed  until 
the  reign  of  Pliilip  II.  On  the  question  of  right  Charles  professed  to 
be  fighting  for  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  wrongfully  deforced  ;  then  fur  an 
imperial  tief  forfeited  by  Sforza's  treason  ;  and  the  restitution  of  Milan 
to  Sforza  shows  that  the  plea  of  right  was  not  wliollv  iiisincere. 

We  can  see  that  the  whole  issue  of  tiie  Nlru«,'<^le  centred  in 
the  queJ*tion  of  finance,  but  uufortunately  wc  are  uiiable  to  follow 
the  details  or  draw  up  any  budget  of  expenses  or  receipts  either  for 
France  or  the  Spanish  possessions.  During  the  years  from  the  election 
to  the  Empire  until  the  Conference  of  Bologna,  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  resource  of  Charles.  Year  after  year  the  Estates  voted  unheard- 
of  subsidies ;  the  total  contributions  of  the  Low  Countries  are  estimated 
for  1520-30  at  no  less  than  15,000,000  livret  toumoit ;  and  though  a 
considerable  part  of  this  was  consumed  in  the  defence  of  the  provinces, 
for  the  necessities  of  their  government,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Court  of  the  Rer^ent,  it  was  to  the  Netherlands  that  Charles  looked 
in  the  moments  of  his  greatest  despair.  Castile  came  next,  80  soon  as 
the  revolt  of  the  Camuneros  had  been  enislu'd.  The  annual  ineome 
of  Spain  may  be  estimated  at  about  l,6u<»,00U  ducats,  in  the  first  years 
of  Charles'  reign.  Tlic  Empire  and  the  hereditary  liubbburg  lauds  may 
for  liiis  purpose  be  neglected. 

Money  was  raised  in  Castile  by  pledging  the  taxes  in  advance,  by 
issuing  JuTM  or  bonds  at  fixed  interest  charged  iii>un  the  national 
tevenues,  by  mortgaging  to  financial  houses  every  possible  source  of 
profit.  In  this  way  the  great  House  of  Fugger  took  over  in  1524  the 
estates  (maeftrazgo»)  belonging  to  the  masterships  of  the  three  military 
orders,  and  later  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  and  the  silver  mines 
of  Guadalcanal.  The  crttzaday  or  revenue  from  indulcfcnccs  granted  on 
pretext  of  a  fictitious  erusade,  became  a  regular  source  of  revenue,  and 
when,  as  in  the  time  of  Clement,  the  papal  sanction  was  refused,  ilie 
Kin^  did  not  scruple  to  raise  it  on  hi8<)\s  ii  nithority,  and  to  pledge 
it  for  many  years  in  advance.  The  lifth  on  ail  treasures  imported  from 
the  Indies  was  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico  becoming  a  valuable  supple- 
ment, and  as  an  exceptional  measure  the  treasure  could  be  seized  and 
JuroB  issued  in  recompense.  But  the  objection  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
export  of  treasure  from  the  peninsula  made  the  use  of  these  resources 
at  a  distance  a  very  difficult  operation,  which  could  only  be  negotiated 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerfiil  financial  houses.  From  his  early  years 
Charles  relied  greatly  on  the  Fuggers ;  Genoa  from  the  first,  except  when 
it  was  in  French  hands,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  vt'hn\  Antwerp,  were 
mainstays  of  his  financial  power.  Charles  was  very  ])uneiili()us  in  defray- 
ing at  least  the  interest  if  not  the  capital  of  his  debts,  and  thus  he  was 
at  adl  times  able  to  borrow  upon  terras.  His  juros  were  sometimes  issued 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  7^  per  cent. :  but  m  Umcs  of  great 
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need  and  daii<]^er,  when  time  was  tbe  dominant  factor,  he  was  obliged 
to  JM17  as  much  as  12  and  even  16  per  cent,  for  loans.  As  time  went  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Netherlands  were  similarly  pledged  in  advance. 

The  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  time  of  peace  might  have 
been  considerable.  In  time  of  war  they  were  whatever  the  army  could 
raise  from  the  impoverished  inhabitants  ;  and  before  the  war  uas  over 
the  state  of  the  country  was  Buch  that  not  only  waa  theic  no  su])erdu(jus 
wealth,  but  the  army  and  the  inhabitants  alike  seemed  iu  a  fair  way  to 
perish  of  starvation.  The  case  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily  was  not  qnite  so 
desperate,  in  spite  of  two  rather  serious  risings  in  Sicily  which  we  have 
not  had  occasion  to  mention.  But  here  a  considerable  anny  of  occu- 
pation had  to  be  kept  up  and  a  fleet,  if  possible,  for  the  protection  of 
the  coast,  if  not  from  the  French  and  the  Genoese,  at  any  rate  from  the 
I»rates  of  Algiers.  The  surplus  revenues  of  the  southern  kingdoms 
cannot  have  been  large,  and  although  very  often  in  an  emergency  Lannoy 
produced  money  to  content  some  starving  troops  or  to  move  some 
paralysed  army,  the  sums  which  arc  mentioned  are  almost  always  small, 
and  give  but  a  {)oor  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  kingdoms  to  asisist  their 
King.  Here  also  tlie  same  ruinous  policy  was  pursued  as  iu  Castile,  of 
pledging  everything  in  advance,  of  selling  everything  that  could  be  sold ; 
and  years  of  peace  would  be  required  before  the  kingdoms  could  recover. 

In  Italy  another  valuable  source  of  occasional  revenue  was  the 
subsidies  raised  from  the  lesser  Italian  States,  which,  unless  actually  at 
war  with  the  Emperor,  could  generally  be  coerced  into  payment,  and,  if 
in  his  alliance,  were  expected  to  contribute  handsomely.  The  Pope  was 
the  largest  giver,  but  Venice  could  sometimes  be  bled,  and  Florence, 
Lucca,  Siena,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  were  often  in  a  condition  which  made 
refusal  dilfieult. 

The  King  of  France  had  a  b(*tter  fmancial  system  and  was  not 
troubled  like  the  Spanisli  King  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his 
Estates.  His  entire  revenue  was  somewhat  less  than  the  joint  revenues 
of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  could  increase 
it  more  rapidly  by  raising  the  taiUe,  and  it  was  entirely  at  his  disposal ; 
nor  was  he  troubled  like  Charles  by  the  necessity  of  difiBcult  fiiwncial 
operations  before  he  could  fit  out  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
his  army  was  abroad  these  obstacles  confronted  him  also.  His  financial 
ministers  were  not  conspicuous  for  honesty,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Tr^nor  dc  r^parr/ne  in  1523,  to  receive  all  casual  and  unexpected  sums 
of  revenue  and  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund  to  be  at  the  King's  absolute 
disposal,  was  not  so  great  a  success  as  was  hoped.  The  defi(nts  during 
the  years  of  war  reached  an  alarming  figure,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  see 
how  they  were  met.  For  the  credit  system  in  France  was  not  developed 
as  it  was  in  Augsburg,  Genoa,  and  Antwerp.  The  first  public  loans  in 
France  were  raised  on  the  security  of  the  revenues  of  particular  towns ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1542  that  the  King  began  to  build  up  Lyons  as  a 
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financial  centre  to  perform  for  him  the  same  f tinctiomi  that  the  howrtu 
of  Genoa  and  Antwerp  -were  fulfilling  for  Charles.  The  attempt  had 
some  anooess,  and  similar  bourses  were  started  at  Toulouse  (1556)  and 
at  Rouen  (1563).     Henry  II  on  his  aciWflsion  acknowledged  the 

debts  of  his  futher,  and  the  royal  credit  sensibly  improved.  At  the 
outset  the  King  was  obliged  to  pay  10  |>er  cent,  for  ;tc!vances,  but  by 
15.")0  the  rate  had  fallen  to  12  per  cent.  But  coniidence  was  rudely 
shaken  when  in  1557  the  King  suspended  the  payment  of  interest  on 
die  debt,  which  at  th  it  time  amounted  perhaps  to  five  million  crowns. 

We  can  thus  get  a  glimpse  of  the  methods  by  which  the  enormous 
eipenses  of  these  and  subsequent  wars  were  liquidated.  All  the  spare 
cash  of  Europe,  withdrawn  from  commerce  and  industry,  flowed  at  a 
erisis  into  the  King^s  coffers ;  the  road  was  opened  to  national  bankruptcy, 
which  was  general  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Cateau-GambrSsis.  Princes 
had  learnt  to  borrow,  but  they  had  not  learnt  to  pay.  The  sources  of 
weaUh  were  diverted  from  profitable  and  useful  enterprise  to  destnietive 
war;  and  in  the  long  run  not  even  the  financiers  profited,  though  in  the 
interval  some  capitalists  built  up  fortunes,  which  are  almost  comparable 
with  thoiie  of  our  own  day. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

HABSBUBG  AKD  VAIiOIS  QX) 

After  the  Treaty  of  Cambray  and  the  Conference  of  Bologna  the 
interest  of  European  history  shifts  its  centre  to  Germany.  Charles' 
efforts  in  the  Soutli  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  equilil)rium  in  Italy,  to  resisting  ilm  continuous  advance  of 
Muslim  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  restoration  of  some 
degree  of  prosperity  to  the  shattered  homes  of  lUily.  His  main  atten- 
tion  was  centred  on  the  religious  question  in  Germany,  and  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  Habsburg  power  on  the  Danube.  France  was  still  a  chronio 
menace,  but  the  wars  were  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  dangerous  as 
they  had  been  from  1522-9.  The  death  of  Margaret  of  Savoy 
(December  1, 1530)  who  had  goyemed  the  Netherlands  during  Charles* 
minority  (1507-15),  and  again  with  intervals  from  1617  until  her 
death,  made  another  break  with  tlie  past.  Margaret  had  been  the 
confidante  and  intimate  adviser  of  her  father  Maximilian  and,  although 
for  a  time  after  his  accession  in  the  Netherlands  Charles  had  been 
estranjred  from  her,  he  sooji  tliscovered  lier  worth,  and  relied  on  her  'ah 
on  anotlier  self.  She  was  perhaps  the  most  capable  woman  of  her  time, 
well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  a  inend  of  letters 
and  of  art,  and  under  her  rule  the  authority  of  her  nephew  over  the 
Buxgundian  States  had  sensibly  increased,  though  the  prosperity  of  the 
provinces  had  not  shown  a  corresponding  advance.  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family  another  woman,  perhaps  less 
gifted,  but  well  competent  to  take  her  place  and  carry  on  her  policy. 
His  sister  Maria,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Hungary  who 
fell  at  Mohaez,  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  task,  for  which  she  had 
shown  her  capacity  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  her 
husband  Louis,  and  slie  entered  upon  the  duties  of  her  office  in  1 
Her  government  was  strens^thened  by  the  new  ordinance  establisliing 
three  Councils  in  the  Netherlands  for  forciijcn  affairs,  justice,  and  finance. 
Shortly  before  Charles  had  procured  the  election  of  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans,  and  he 
could  therefore  regard  the  relations  of  his  House  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  aa  satis&otorily  established. 
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Hut  liis  other  European  concerns  [;:ive  liim  j^rave  cause  for  anxiety, 
litury  VIII  luid  been  broufSfht  into  marked  hostility  with  Charles  by  tho 
affair  of  the  divorce.  Francis  wtt«  ever  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities 
of  feverring^  the  decisions  of  Cambiay.  Clement  vas  perplexed  by  the 
demand  for  a  General  Council;  irritated  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Cudinal  of  Colonna,  his  enemy,  as  Governor  of  Naples ;  and  aggrieved 
by  the  award  of  Reggio  and  AfiKh  na  to  the  Dake  of  Ferrara  (April  21, 
1581).  Charles*  earnest  desire  for  joint  action  acrainst  the  Turks  was 
thwarted  by  the  scarcely  concealed  hostility  of  Francis,  and  the  more 
!5<»cret  mancpuvrinj^  of  the  Pope.  On  June  9,  1.531,  Clement  concluded 
anairrecmciit  for  the  niarriacfeof  Catharine  de'  Mcdiri  to  Henry,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  second  son  of  Francis,  with  secret  articles  Iniidiiig  tlie  Pope  to 
lyssiHt  France  in  the  recovery  nf  Milan  and  Genoa.  Tlie  (Icrjuan  antag'o- 
aiiilts  of  Ferdinand  were  allied  with  Francis.  The  formation  of  the 
League  of  Schmalkalden  and  the  renewed  advance  of  Solyman  upon 
Vienna  (July,  1532)  added  further  complications,  and  Charles  was  in 
coDsequence  obliged  to  temporise  with  the  Protestant  Powers  of  Germany 
(August,  1582).  Aid  was  sent  to  Ferdinand  not  only  from  Germany 
but  from  Italy,  which  for  once  enabled  Ferdinand  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
force;  Solyman  retired  and  Cliarles  had  a  respite. 

In  the  autumn  of  1532  Charles  was  sgain  able  to  visit  Italy.  Here 
he  found  all  the  States  wavering;'.  Venice  watclied  the  situation  with  a 
cautious  eye,  well  informed  of  all  that  was  moving  in  every  Court,  and 
ready  to  take  any  advantapfc  that  oflCred.  Milan  groaned  under  tlie 
forei^i  occupation.  Mantua  and  Ferrara  were  of  doubtful  fidelity.  In 
Florence,  where  the  old  coubtitutiun  had  beeii  abolished  in  l.jo2  in 
&TOiir  of  an  unmasked  autocracy,  and  in  Genoa,  where  the  party  of 
Spinola  and  Fiesco  still  were  strong,  there  were  powerful  political  forces 
working  for  change.  Armed  intervention  had  been  necessary  at  Siena. 
After  a  long  visit  to  Mantua,  where  the  famous  meeting  with  Titian 
took  place,  Charles  met  the  Pope  once  more  at  Hologna  (December, 
15S2).  Clement  managed  to  avoid  the  General  Council  by  imposing 
impassible  conditions ;  and  Charles  failed  to  induce  him  to  give  up  the 
projected  marriaj^e  of  Catharine  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  All  that  he 
cooid  secure  wius  the  renewal  of  a  defensive  League  in  which  Clement, 
Milan,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Siena,  were  all  included.  Venice 
one  refused  to  join  even  this  deceptive  League.  On  April  9  Charles 
left  Italy  for  Spain,  where  his  presence  had  long  been  eagerly  desired. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was  solemnised 
on  May  23,  1533,  now  threatened  a  change  in  the  political  situation. 
But  Henry  was  in  close  alliance  with  Francis ;  and  Charles  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  insult.  And  although  on  July  11  the  Pope  launched 
igUQst  Henry  the  Bull  of  Excommunication,  which  was  not  however 
to  come  into  force  until  October,  he  was  at  the  same  time  arranging 
for  a  meeting  with  Francis,  and  preparing  to  hand  over  in  person  his 
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niece  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  meeting  took  pkce  at  Marseilles  in 
October,  1588.  What  matters  may  have  been  discussed  between  these 
rulers,  whether  Francis  disclosed  to  the  Head  of  Christendom  his  pro- 
jected alliance  with  the  Turks,  is  unknown,  and  matters  little,  for 
Clement  did  not  live  to  see  any  of  their  plans  carried  into  execution. 
But  the  marriajye  sets  the  stamp  on  his  policy  and  marks  it  as 
essentially  dyiuistic,  not  Italian  or  ecclesiastical.  Tn  order  to  win  a 
doubtful  Milan  for  his  nieoe.  he  was  ready  to  expose  the  peninsula 
once  more  to  the  terrors  of  war,  terrors  of  which  he  had  earned  bitter 
and  personal  experience. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  in  1588  and  the  enfeoff- 
ment by  Gbaf lee  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  with  this  frontier  State  led  to 
hostilities  between  Saluzzo  and  Mantua  which  shook  the  unstable 
equipoise  of  Italy.  The  news  of  tbe  conquest  of  Peru  (1582),  and  the 
welcome  arrival  of  ite  treasures^  were  items  to  set  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  relations  between  the  German  Protestints  and  Francis  assumed 
a  more  dangerous  phase  in  1534  when  the  Habsburgs  were  driven  out 
of  Wiirttemberg.  In  September  Francis  made  proposals  to  Charles 
which  showed  that  he  was  meditating  the  disturbance  of  peace.  A 
double  marriat;e  was  to  unite  the  royal  Houses ;  but  Milan,  Asti,  and 
Genoa  were  to  return  to  France,  and  the  Emperor  was  to  give  satis- 
faction to  Francis'  allies  in  Germany,  iiie  last  condition  showed  that 
war  was  inevitable ;  but  Charles  determined  to  gain  time  by  negotiations 
until  a  needful  piece  of  work  had  been  accomplished. 

For  years  the  western  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  rendered 
unsafe  by  a  settlement  of  Muslim  pirates  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Algiers.  In  1518  an  expedition  from  Spain 
had  succeeded  in  defeating  and  killing  Harbarossa,  the  founder  of  tliia 
power,  but  his  younger  ))rotlier,  Khair  Eddin,  who  is  known  as  Harba- 
rossa II,  had  then  taken  up  the  command,  imder.the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  and  had  still  further  extended  the  strenirfh  an<l  activity  of  his 
robber  ileets.  The  settlement  by  Charles  of  the  Knigliis  of  St  John  at 
Tripoli  and  Malta  (15iJ0)  had  been  intended  to  afford  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Muslim,  and  war  had  been  waged  on  both  sides  with  piracy  and 
rapine.  The  dangers  of  this  situation  concerned  Charles  above  sU 
others.  Not  only  had  Spain  a  number  of  possessions  dotted  along  the 
African  coasti  but  the  ooaste  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  were  especially 
exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  pirate  fleets,  and  their  active  commerce 
was  endangered.  During  the  Italian  wars  Charles  had  neither  leisure 
nor  spare  energy  to  attend  to  this  ])eril ;  but  now  immediate  measures 
were  not  only  desirable  but  possible.  The  Barbaresqucs  had  recently 
extended  their  power  to  Tunis,  and  in  July,  1534,  eniboldpTied  by  the 
unconcealed  favour  of  Francis,  who  had  concluded  with  them  a  com- 
mercial tmce,  they  had  made  a  raid  of  unusual  extent  upon  the  Italian 
coast.    Barbarossa  had  also  been  named  by  Solyman  as  admiral  of  the 
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Turkish  deet ;  and  though  still  a  pir4te  he  was  the  representative  of  a 
great  Power. 

Cliarles  couiiidered  that  there  might  just  be  time  for  a  blow  before 
be  was  once  more  paralysed  by  hostilities  with  France.  The  winter  of 
1534  was  spent  in  preparations,  and  on  May  30, 1535,  Charles  sailed 
from  Barcelona,  and  was  joined  by  Dorla  from  Genoa  and  the  galleys 
of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Assistance  came  from  Portugal,  from  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  from  Venice,  and  other  Italian  States,  and  especially  from  the 
new  Pope  Paul  III.  The  force  amounted  to  74  galleys,  30  smaller  war- 
ships, and  300  ships  of  burden.  The  attack  was  directed  aji^-ainst  Tunis 
and  proved  completely  successful.  Landincf  at  r?irt]ia[]^e,  the  army  first 
won  its  way  into  the  fortress  of  Cioletta,  taking  84  ships  and  200  ^uns, 
and  tlion  after  some  hesitation  advanced  upon  Tunis,  defeated  the 
troopb  oi  iiarbarossa, and,  assisted  by  the  rising  of  soniti  r)()()0  Christian 
slaves,  captured  the  town.  The  former  ruler  of  Tunis,  Muley  Hassan, 
was  restored  there,  the  Spaniards  retaining  Goletta,  Bona,  and  Biaerta. 
Charles  retnmed  in  triumph  to  Sicily,  though  he  had  not  ventared 
to  attack  Algiers.  The  blow  was  opportune,  for  a  few  months  later 
(February,  1536)  Francis  concluded  a  treaty  with  Solyman,  w  ith  whom 
he  had  previously  entered  into  relations  in  1525  and  1528.  It  had 
another  signiticance,  for  the  Moors  of  Valencia,  after  their  forcible  con- 
version to  Christianity  ordered  in  1525  and  executed  in  tlie  following 
years,  had  been  in  relations  with  the  ^fnslim  iu  Africa,  and  many  of 
thein  ha«l  «'scaj)ed  to  swell  the  bands  of  Bari)arossa. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  25,  15*>4,  Clement  had  died,  nowhere 
regretted,  unless  in  1  ranee.  To  lum  more  than  to  any  other  man  is 
due  the  success  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  movement  antagonistic  to 
Borne.  Intent  upon  dynastic  and  political  interests,  he  haid  not  only 
refnsed  persistently  to  face  the  question  of  religion,  but  he  had  done  as 
much  as  any  to  fetter  the  only  force,  except  his  own,  that  could  have 
attempted  its  solution.  At  his  death  all  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  half  of  Germany,  were  in  revolt ;  but  up  to 
the  last  the  possession  of  Florence  or  Milan  was  of  more  account  in 
his  eyes  than  the  relip^ious  interests  of  all  Christendom.  The  College  of 
Cardinals,  immediately  on  their  meeting,  came  to  the  almost  unanimous 
choice  ot  Alessandro  Farnese,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  ITT.  lie  soon 
showed  hi.s  proclivities  by  attempting  to  take  Camerino  from  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  give  it  to  his  own  son 
Pierluigi.  But  the  choice  of  the  Cardinals  was  grateful  to  the  Emperor, 
who  hoped  better  things  from  Farnese  than  he  had  ever  obtained  from 
Clement,  and  in  particular  the  summons  of  a  General  Council. 

The  death  of  Francesco  Sforza  (November  1, 1535),  to  whom  the 
Emperor  had  in  1  n'^  {  given  his  niece  Christina  of  Denmark,  disturbed 
the  settlement  of  MUan  and  threatened  the  early  outbreak  of  war. 
Charles  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  for  the  demands  now 
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made  hy  him  on  France  were  provocative  rather  than  conciliatory.  He 
offered  the  Duchy  of  Milan  not  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  to  Charles, 
Duke  of  Aiigouleme,  with  the  hand  of  Ghriatina  of  Denmark,  requiring 
in  return  the  support  of  France  in  the  matter  of  the  General  Oouncilt 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  particular  against  Barharosaa,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Ferdinand's  election,  for  the  subjection  of  Hungary,  agiiinst 
Henry  VIII,  and  even  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Even  Milan 
was  not  to  be  imcomlitionally  given,  for  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  the 
chief  places  under  his  own  captains  and  the  Duke  of  Angoulcine  was  to 
be  deposited  in  his  hands.  The  position  of  Charles  was  strengthened 
on  the  one  haiid  by  the  death  of  his  aunt,  Queen  Catharine,  January  7, 
1636,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  attitude  of  the  Bavarian  Dukcs, 
who  for  dynastic  reasons  now  turned  more  definitely  to  the  imperial  side. 
The  Pope  maintained  neutrality,  and  his  help  could  only  be  expected 
for  France  if  the  guilt  of  aggression  could  be  fastened  on  the  Emperor. 

The  Duchy  of  Savoy,  during  the  campaigns  of  the  first  war,  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  French,  and  opened  for  them  the  easiest  path 
to  Italy.  But  the  settlement  after  the  peace  of  Cambray  had  brought 
the  weak  Duke  Charles  III  into  the  imperial  defensive  league,  and  his 
marriago  ^vlth  T^ea trice  of  Portugal,  in  1521,  followed  by  the  marriage 
of  tlie  Emperor  witli  her  sister  in  1526,  formed  a  permanent  link.  The 
first  step  therefore  towards  Italy  retjuired  the  subjection  or  adliesiou  of 
Savoy,  and  the  somewhat  fanciful  claims  which  the  King  of  France  put 
forward  to  a  part  of  tiie  ducal  inheritance  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
cover  for  attack  or  a  pretext  for  coercion.  Charles  III  was  the  weaker 
at  this  moment  since  he  had  been  at  war  since  1580  with  his  city  of 
Geneva ;  and  early  in  the  year  1586  his  hopes  of  recovering  the 
town  were  shattered  by  an  expedition  of  Bern  and  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testants, wliich  relieved  Geneva  aud  overran  the  territory  of  Lausanne 
and  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  In  March,  1536,  the  French  invaded  Savoy, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  its  inhabitants,  conquered  the 
wliolc  of  Savoy,  and  occupied  Turin.  The  remainder  of  the  fortified 
places  in  Piedmont  were  seized  by  order  of  de  Leyva  from  Milan,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Meanuhilu  since  his  landing  in  Sicily,  August  17,  1535,  Charles  had 
been  devoting  his  attention  to  his  southern  kingdoms.  Sicily  he  now 
visited  for  the  first  time,  and  he  spent  ten  weeks  in  considering  proposi- 
tions of  reform  laid  before  him  by  the  Parliament,  and  in  inspecting  the 
country.  Thence  he  passed  into  Italy,  leaving  Ferrante  da  Gronzaga  as 
Viceroy  in  Sicily,  and  reached  Naples  on  November  25*  Here  Pedro 
di  Toledo  had  been  Viceroy  since  1532,  and  had  given  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  order,  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment and  extension  of  the  royal  power.  An  attempt  which  was  made 
to  induce  Charles  to  remove  him  only  resulted  in  strengthen ine^  his 
position,  for  it  soon  appeared  that  the  charges  against  him  aiose  from. 
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the  stern  impartiality  of  his  administration.  At  Naples  Charles  remained 
four  months  and  a  subsidy  of  a  million  ducats  was  voted  to  hini,  after  a 
larger  offer  raade  in  a  vainglorious  spirit  had  been  wisely  refused.  That 
s(i  large  a  sum  could  be  raised  proves  the  exeellent  results  of  Toledo's 
three  years*  rule.  From  Naples  Charles  proceeded  to  Home,  learning  on 
his  way  that  the  French  had  attacked  Savoy.  He  had  already  hegua  his 
preparations  for  defenoe  in  Navarre  and  Rouflsillon,  and  now  sent  urgent 
orders  to  assemble  troops  and  collect  money. 

His  piresenoe  in  Italy,  however,  was  worth  an  army  to  his  cause. 
While  still  in  Naples  be  had  succeeded  in  securing  Venice  once  more  for 
the  defensive  league,  and  after  bis  magnificententry  into  Rome  on  April  5, 
1536,  he  could  hope  that  personal  influence  and  concessions  to  the  Pope's 
family  ambitions  would  secure  for  him  at  least  the  neutrality  of  Rome. 
Eager,  however,  to  vindicate  liis  honour,  lie  made  ])efore  the  Consistory 
and  Ambassadors  i  n  solemn  session  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  case  against 
France  and  called  upon  tlic  Pope  to  deci<le  between  them.  Paul  III 
declared  his  intention  of  remaining  neutral,  and,  yielding  at  length  to 
long-continued  pressure,  he  issued  on  May  29  a  Bull  summoning  a 
General  Council  to  Mantua  for  May,  1537.  The  Pope  had  promised  to 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  the  parties;  but  as  France  was  determined  to 
accept  nothing  lees  than  Milan  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Charles 
could  not,  in  view  of  the  Dauphin^s  precarious  life,  ancept  liis  second 
brother,  Henry,  whose  marriage  alliance  with  the  Medici  family  was 
another  bar,  the  prospects  of  successful  mediation  were  poor.  Put  the 
position  in  Italy  seemed  fairlv  secure ;  and  Henry  of  England,  though 
an  impossible  ally  for  the  Kni[)eror,  was  too  busy  at  home  to  cause 
much  anxiety.  The  contest  thus  confined  itself  to  France,  and  Charles, 
who  had  collected  a  great  army  of  50,000  or  00,000  men,  was  unwilling 
to  consume  it  in  the  unpretending  task  of  reconquering  Savoy. 

The  invasion  of  Provence  seemed  likely  to  secure  the  evacuation  of 
Savoy,  besides  the  promise  of  further  gain.  Accordingly  on  July  25, 
1536,  the  imperial  army,  taking  advantage  of  the  accession  of  the 
Marquis  of  Saluzzo  to  the  Emperor's  side,  crossed  the  Frenc  h  border. 
But  Montmorenc}',  to  wliom  Francis  had  entrusted  the  chief  command, 
maintained  the  strictest  defensive.  His  army  was  lodged  in  two  fortified 
camps  at  Avignon  and  Valence  ;  the  country  was  systematically  devas- 
tated ;  and  Charles,  though  he  was  able  to  advance  to  Aix,  found  an 
attack  on  Marseilles  or  Aries  impracticable.  Nothing  could  be  less 
Frencl)  and  nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  the  strategy  of  Mont- 
morency.   On  September  13  Charles  was  obliged  to  order  the  retreat. 

Meanwhile  in  the  north  the  Count  of  Nassau  had  conquered  Guise 
and  undertaken  the  siege  of  Peronne.  But  the  war  was  unpopular  in 
the  Netherlands;  subsidies  were  unwillingly  granted  and  the  money 
came  in  slowly;  Peronne  held  out  under  the  vigorous  command  of 
Fleuranges ;  and  at  the  end  of  September  Nassau  also  was  forced  to 
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retire.  In  Italy  Ley^^a  was  dead,  and  the  prospects  of  the  imperial  cause 
were  not  promising,  i  iiu  iittle  place  of  Mirandola,  whose  ruler,  Graleotto 
'  Pica,  had  put  himself  under  the  protection  ol  France,  was  a  Taliiable 
OQtpofit  for  the  French,  a  base  where  their  tioope  could  find  harbour  and 
issue  forth  to  attack  the  confines  of  Lombudy.  On  August  10  the 
Dauphin  had  died)  and  the  oi¥er  of  Milan  to  Charles  of  Angouleme 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  Charles  while  negotiating  for  peace  pre- 
pared for  war. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  visit  Spain  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  leaving  many  Italian  (juestions  unsettled.  Tlie 
D^ike  of  Mantua  received  the  investiture  of  Mouiferrat.  Del  Guasto 
waa  appointed  to  the  command  in  Mil.ui  m  place  of  Leyva.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  Pope  aroused  suspicion ;  and  Charles  was  obliged  to 
depart  without  having  contented  hhn.  On  November  17  he  left  Genoa ; 
but  his  journey  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  storms,  while  a  hostile 
fleet  of  French  and  Turkish  galleys  lay  at  Marseilles,  At  length  the  fleet 
was  able  to  make  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  In  Spain  many  months  and 
continuous  efforts  resulted  in  the  raising  of  sums  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs.  Francis  meanwhile  had  proclaimed  the  re- 
sumption of  the  suzerainty  over  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  he  had 
renounced  at  the  Peace  of  Cambray;  and  on  March  16, 1537,  a  cuiisi<Ier- 
able  army  invaded  Artois.  Ilesdin  surrendered,  and  Charles  of  ( lelders 
was  once  more  in  arms.  But  Francis  soon  grew  weary  and  drew  away  a 
large  part  of  his  army  to  the  south ;  the  Estates  of  the  Netherlands 
granted  for  self-defence  the  sums  which  they  had  refused  for  general 
purposes;  the  attack  was  driven  back;  and  on  July  80  a  ten  months' 
armistice  was  concluded  for  the  Netherlands  and  north-eastern  France* 

Meanwhile  del  Gruasto  had  held  his  own  in  Lombardy  and  even  won 
back  some  places  of  Piedmont  from  the  enemy.  The  Turkish  assistance 
had  been  worth  little  to  the  French.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
owing  to  the  energetic  measures  of  defence,  Barbarossa  had  been  able 
to  effect  little.  The  Mediterranean  war  deviated  into  a  contest  between 
Venice  and  the  Muslim,  The  remaining  islands  of  the  Aeg'ean  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Barbaresques.  Nauplia  and  Monembasia,  the  sole 
strongholds  of  Venice  in  the  Morea,  were  besieged  by  the  Turks. 
The  murder  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  in  Florence,  January  7,  1537, 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  position  of  Charles  in  Italy. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Fk«nch  agents  the  imperial  vicegerents  had 
their  way;  the  attacks  of  thi^  fuorusnti  under  Filippo  Strozzi,  though 
aided  by  the  French,  were  driven  off ;  and  the  cool  and  competent 
Cosimo  became  Duke  of  Florence  in  the  imperial  interests,  and  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Toledo.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  put  to  torture 
and  died  in  prison.  Paul  was  won  over  by  the  gift  of  Alessanilro's 
widow  IMarcjaret,  the  Emperors  natural  daughter,  to  his  grandson, 
Ottavio  Farnese,  and  Pierluigi,  the  Pope*s  son,  was  invested  with 
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Novara.  On  Febroaiy  8«  1688,  a  defenaive  league  againat  the  Turk 
was  concluded  between  the  Pope^  the  Emperor,  Ferdinand,  and  Venice, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  a  favoniable  intervention  of  the  Pope 

between  th©  two  great  Powers. 

However,  in  October,  1537,  Montmorency  with  a  new  army  had 
ap])e;ired  in  Savoy,  and  the  imperial  troops  \v<Me  oblipj-ed  to  evacnatc 
Piiierolo  and  Turin.  But  these  successes  led  to  nothing  furtlser. 
Botli  nionai'ohs  were  iciidy  for  peace;  an  armistice  was  conchuii  d 
(^Xovember,  1537)  ;  negotiations  began  in  earnest,  but  were  hjug  ]»ro- 
longed,  so  many  were  the  questions  at  issue  between  tiie  rivals.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  League  against  the  Turks  the  Pope  left  Rome,  and 
journeyed  to  Nice,  to  mediate  between  Francis  and  Charles.  Here  some 
ill'f eeling  was  aroused  because  the  Duke  of  Savoy  refused  to  put  the 
fortress  of  Nice,  his  last  remaining  possession,  in  Charles'  hand  for  the 
meetings.  In  a  neighbouring  monastery  therefore  the  Emperor  and 
King  negotiated  personally  and  separately  with  the  Pope,  and  a  truce 
was  arranged  for  ten  years  (June  17,  15P>8),  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis. 
The  Pope  and  ]'>mperor  set  torth  at  once  for  Genoa  to  concert  opetatioua 
against  the  Turk. 

Althougii  at  Nice  the  King  and  the  Emperor  had  reiuyed  to  meet,  it 
soon  became  known  that  a  future  interview  hud  been  arranged,  perhaps 
through  the  mediation  of  Queen  Eleonora.  At  Aigues-Mortes  the  visits 
took  place  on  July  14-16,  with  the  most  surprising  demonstrations  of 
good  feeling.  Nothing  definite  was  arranged,  but  hopes  of  agreement 
succeeded  to  something  like  despair.  And  Charles  was  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  the  apparent  friendshi]). 

For  the  Emperor  the  war  of  1586-7  had  been  on  the  whole  far  1  ss 
snccessful  than  tliose  of  1522-0.  Francis  had  overrun  almost  the  whole 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  he  liad  inviided  Artois,  and  successfully  repelled 
two  invasions  of  France,  lie  was  content  for  the  ])resent  to  rest  upon 
his  conquests,  to  hold  Savoy,  an  outpost  for  defence,  a  ready  road  for 
attack,  and  to  defer  the  settlement  of  other  outstanding  (luestions  for 
a  season.  Charles  was  the  more  wiUing  to  leave  Savoy  in  Francis' 
possession  because  the  Duke  had  offended  him  deeply  in  the  matter  of 
Nice.  On  the  other  hand  he  needed  peace  above  all  for  his  affairs  in 
Germany,  and  to  meet  the  Turkish  danger.  A  long  truce  with  the 
a])pearance  of  durability  suited  him  sa  well  or  better  than  a  peace, 
which  could  only  have  been  secured  at  the  price  of  humiliating  and 
damaging  concessions.  In  fact  the  two  Powers^  after  violent  oscillations 
to  and  fro,  had  reached  a  position  of  comparatively  stable  equilibrium. 
They  had  ]earnt  tlieir  own  limitations,  and  the  strength  of  their  adver- 
saries. A  stage  was  reached  on  the  road  to  the  more  permanent  settle* 
ment  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 

The  trucfr  between  the  great  Powers  and  the  League  of  1538  led  to 
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the  hope  that  something  soriouB  would  now  be  undertaken  ugainst  the 
Turks.  But  exliaustion,  the  mutiny  of  soldiers  at  Goletta,  in  Sicily,  in 
Lombard y,  a  tliousand  reasons  made  it  impossible  for  Charles  to  put  out 
his  full  strength  in  15)38.  T!ie  fnrcc  that  was  sent  under  Andrea  Doria 
to  the  Levant  from  Sicily,  Kapk-s,  dtjiioa,  and  Barcelona,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Venetians  and  a  pai)al  scpiadron,  had  no  orders  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise.  The  Venetians  desired  to  attack  Prevesa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  ArtB«  where  the  Turkish  fleet  was  lying,  but  Doxia 
was  unwilling  to  riek  so  much  on  a  single  encounter;  national,  urban, 
and  personal  jealousies  were  at  work ;  tiie  League,  like  other  leagues, 
soon  showed  its  inherent  weakness;  futile  skirmishes  were  the  only 
result;  and  the  allies  soon  began  to  talk  of  peace.  Charles  had 
important  business  elsewhere,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  the 
enterprise  was  put  off.  After  lonpf  negotiations,  delays,  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  Venetians  made  peace  with  the  Turks  (^October,  1640),  sur- 
renderinic  Naui)lia  and  Monembasia. 

Not  only  the  affairs  of  Germany,  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, but  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  Netherlands  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  war  of  158G  had  necessitated  application  to  the  States^ 
General  of  the  Netherlands  for  a  heavy  subsidy.  All  the  proyinces 
consented  (1587),  and  in  Flanders  the  three  Members  Ypres,  Bruges, 
and  le  Franc  gave  their  vote,  but  Ghent  refu.*^  1 ;  and  when  Mary 
declared  that  the  grant  of  three  Members  out  of  four  bound  also  the 
fourth,  and  took  measures  to  levy  tiie  city's  quota,  the  citizens  appealed 
to  Chai  l<\s,  who  gave  his  full  support  to  his  vicegerent.  After  prolonged 
discontent,  at  length  in  1539  Cihent  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The 
government  of  the  town  ^ave  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  forti- 
lications  were  repaired,  militia  was  levied,  the  subject-cities  of  Ghent, 
Alost,  Gudenarde,  and  Courtrai  were  drawn  into  the  rising,  and  Mary 
was  obliged  to  recognise  the  reTolutionary  movement. 

At  this  moment  the  friendly  relations  of  Charles  with  France  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Charles  had  recently  lost  his  beloved  wife,  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  and  the  French  King  hoped  to  engage  him  in  some  profit- 
able marriage  alliance.  He  offered  a  free  passage  through  his  States, 
and  Charles,  though  he  refused  to  hear  of  any  marriage  propositions, 
accepted  tlie  oiler.  Leaving  instructions  to  his  son  Philip  for  the  event 
of  his  deatli,  whieh  show  that  he  would  have  Ix'i  n  willing  to  allow  the 
whole  Burgundian  dominions  to  pivss  to  a  l^^renrh  ])rince  as  the  priee  of 
a  permanent  accommodation,  he  passed  througli  France,  met  Francis  at 
Loehes  (December  12,  1539),  and  was  accompanied  by  him  to  Paris, 
Here  he  was  royally  received,  and  set  on  his  way  to  Valenciennes,  where 
he  met  Mary,  January  21,  1540.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Brussels. 
The  news  of  his  coming,  with  the  assembling  of  German  troops,  had 
quelled  the  rebellious,  irresolute  spirits  of  Ghent,  and  on  February  14 
he  entered  the  city  without  resistance.  Its  punishment  was  stem  though 
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not  excessive.  Nine  of  the  ringleiiders  were  executed.  The  town,  by 
tearing  up  the  famouB  calfskin,  liad  declared  its  own  sentence  ;  the 
conRtitiition  was  forfeited  and  an  oligarchical  government  set  np.  The 
disputed  subsidy  and  a  money  indemnity  in  addition  were  exacted. 
The  city  was  deprived  of  its  rights  over  the  aurroanding  territory  and 
neighbouring  towns.  A  fortress  was  to  be  built  to  prevent  rebellion  in 
the  future.  Solemn  submission  and  humiliation  were  required.  Finally, 
on  these  terms  the  city  was  pardoned,  at  the  price  of  all  its  remaining 
liberties. 

This  rapid  collapse  of  a  formidable  rebellion  increased  the  prestige 
of  Charles  very  n]H>ortunely,  for  the  death  of  Charles  of  Gelders  in  1538, 
instead  of  diminishing  his  difficulties,  had  increased  them.  The  Estates 
of  the  duchy  had  at  once  proceeded  to  the  elecliou  of  William  de  la 
Marck,  the  heir  of  Cleves,  Berg,  and  Jiilieh.  The  death  of  his  father, 
Duke  John,  soon  followed  (loo9),and  the  union  o£  the  four  duchies  under 
a  prince  whose  leanings  were  Protestant  was  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Habeburg  power  in  the  north.  Francis  I  gave  Jeanne  d'Albret  to 
William  of  Cleves  (treaty  of  July  17, 1540)  ;  which  compensated  for  the 
rejection  of  his  sister  by  Henry  VIII,  announced  about  the  same  time. 
The  project  of  settling  matters  between  Charles  and  France  by  one  of 
several  alternative  marriage  schemes  had  again  proved  impracticable  ; 
and  this  French  alliance  with  a  German  prince,  an  enemy  of  the 
Habsburgs,  show'(>d  a  renewal  of  French  hostility  ;  the  more  so  that 
Chfirles  had  hoped  that,  by  a  difffrcut  disjxjsai  of  Jeanne's  hand,  the 
question  of  Navarre  at  least  niit^dit  be  settled  for  ever.  Charles  replied 
by  investing  his  son  Philip  (October  11, 1540)  with  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

Affairs  in  Italy  were  fairly  quiet.  The  reduction  of  Camerino  by 
the  papal  forces  (1539),  the  revolt  of  Perugia  (1540),  the  refusal  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Naples  to  allow  his  forces  to  co-uperate  in  its  repression, 
and  quarrels  between  Ottavio  Farnese  and  his  bride,  were  not  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  firm  foundations  on  which  the  Spanish  supremacy  was  built. 
The  rebellion  and  chastisement  of  the  Colonna  were  allowed  to  pass  as  of 
purely  local  importance.  It  was  thought  that  some  of  these  movements 
had  been  instii^ated  to  induce  tlie  Pope  to  give  effect  to  the  long- 
promised  Council,  but  the  Council,  which  liad  been  {mt  off  time  after 
time,  seemed  as  far  distant  as  ever.  The  conference  at  Ratisbon 
(1541)  and  the  benevolent  intervention  of  Contarini  proved  of  no  avail, 
except  to  show  that  the  Lutherans  would  not  accept  even  the  decisions 
of  a  General  Council. 

Secure  for  the  time  in  Italy,  and  temporising  as  usual  in  Germany, 
Charles  thought  the  moment  propitious  for  another  attack  on  the  power 
of  the  Barbaresques.  When  war  with  France  once  more  became  in- 
evitable, the  control  of  the  western  seas  would  be  \  il  i  hle;  and 
meanwhile  commerce  and  coast  to\vns  urgently  required  relief.  Since 
1538  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  win  over  Barbarossa  by  way  of 
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negotiiition.  Charles  hoped  to  secure  the  corsair  for  liis  own  service,  to 
create  for  hiai  a  vassal  kingdom  including  Tunis^  and  to  turn  his  arms 
against  the  Porte.  But  at  the  last  moment  Barbarossa  declined  the 
proposals,  and  Charles  determmed  it  possible  to  destroy  his  power.  In 
Jidy,  1541,  two  Frenoh  enyoys,  Antonio  Rincon,  on  his  way  to  CJon- 
stantinople,  and  Cesaie  Fregoso^  accredited  to  Venice,  were  set  npon 
near  Pa  via  and  killed  \xj  Spanish  soldiers.  Their  papers  were  not 
secured,  but  the  general  nature  of  their  errand  was  notorious.  This 
delayed  the  conclusion  of  a  new  alliance  between  France  and  the  Porte» 
and  before  it  could  be  formed  it  was  Tiecessary  if  possible  to  take 
Alji^iers.  The  knowledge  of  the  warlike  prepamtions  of  the  French 
King  seemed  to  make  postponement  till  the  new  year  impossible,  and 
although  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  the  journey  through  Italy,  and  a 
hurried  interview  with  the  Pope  had  brought  Chaiits  to  September,  and 
his  most  experienced  advisers  declared  that  the  season  was  too  late,  he 
determined  to  push  on  his  expedition. 

It  was  October  20,  1541,  before  the  fleet  which  had  collected  at 
Majorca  met  the  Spanish  contingent  off  Algiers.  Heavy  weather 
prevented  them  from  landing  for  two  days,  and  when  at  length  they  were 
able  to  put  the  men  on  shore  the  artillery,  the  supplies,  the  tents  were 
left  on  board.  A  tempest  tlien  smote  the  army,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Barbaresques  ;  fourteen  galleys  and  a  hundred 
ships  were  driven  ashore  ;  and  Doria  was  obliged  to  draw  off.  The  army 
had  to  go  now  to  Cape  Matifu,  where  they  took  ship  again  at  Bugia, 
and  with  difficulty  set  sail  for  their  homes,  after  severe  losses,  and 
without  any  compensating  success  (November,  1541}.  . 

This  figure  encouraged  the  French  in  their  long-determined  scheme 
of  attack.  New  agents  had  concluded  the  arrangements  with  the  Sultan, 
and  although  the  Venetians  and  Lorraine  refused  to  join,  the  alliance  of 
Gleves,  with  the  support  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  promised  results, 
though  not  in  Italy.  The  main  objective  this  time  was  the  Netherlands. 
Antoine,  Duke  of  Vend6me  (July,  1542),  marched  upon  Artois  and 
Flanders,  hoping  for  a  rising  in  Ghent  and  Antwerp.  From  the  side  of 
Cleves  Martin  van  Kossem  advanced  with  1»,UU0  men,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  with  a  third  army  entered  Luxemburg.  A  fourth  army  entered 
Koussillon  under  Francis  and  invested  Perpig^nan,  but  the  defence  of 
Perpignan,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  checked  any  further  advance  oii 
this  side.  Van  Rossem,  after  devastating  Brabant,  and  threatening- 
Antwerp,  joined  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Luxemburg,  where  before  lon^ 
no  place  of  importance  held  out  excepting  Thionville.  But  the  capri> 
cious  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  Luxemburg  with  the 
intention  of  sharing  in  the  great  victory  expected  for  the  King  in  the 
South,  took  the  heart  out  of  this  attack,  and  the  Xetherland  troops 
soon  recovered  Luxemburg  except  Ivoy  and  Damvillers.  In  Roussilloo. 
instead  of  a  victory  an  ignominious  retreat  followed* 
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The  following  year  was  threatening^  for  Charles.  The  Sultan  was 
utivaneing  in  force  upon  \  lenna.  Barbarossii  after  devastatinpf  the 
coasts  of  Italy  joined  the  French  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Enghiea,  and 
kid  siege  to  Nice  (August  5t  1548).  The  city  surrendered  before  long ; 
bnt  the  citadel  held  out,  until  it  was  relieyed  by  the  approach  of 
dd  Guasto  by  land  and  of  Andrea  Doria  by  sea  (September  8). 
Barbarossa  return^  to  winter  at  Toulon,  where  throughout  the  winter 
Christian  slaves  were  openly  sold.  Francis  on  his  part  invaded  Hainault. 
But  Charles,  leaving  Barcelona  for  Genoa  with  the  fleet  of  Doria,  arrived 
in  Italy  (May,  1543  ),  anr],  after  a  hurried  interview  with  the  Pope,  whose 
desire  for  Milan  or  Siena  he  was  not  able  to  content,  continued  his 
journey  towards  Germany,  with  a  small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians. 
The  Council,  already  summoned  to  Trent,  had  to  be  postponed  ; 

other  things  for  the  moment  were  more  pressing.  Ferdinand  was  left  to 
manage  as  best  he  could  in  the  East.  At  Speier  Charles  picked  up  a 
considerable  force  of  Germans  who  had  assembled  to  bring  aid  against 
the  Turks.  But  Charles  led  diem  on  with  him  to  Cleves,  and  attacked 
Daren.  In  two  days  the  city  was  captured  by  assault.  In  a  fortnight 
the  Duke  was  at  his  feet  imploring  pardon,  and  on  September  7, 1643, 
a  treaty  was  siefned  by  which  the  Duke  broke  off  all  alliance  with 
France,  Denmarlc.  and  Sweden,  and  ceded  the  duchy  of  Gelders  with 
the  foiinty  of  Zutphen. 

This  .success  fully  compensated  for  the  reoccupation  of  Luxemburg 
by  the  French  which  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  September, 
Charles  mpTed  into  Hainault  to  effect  a  juncture  with  the  troops  which 
Heniy,  his  «]ly  in  this  war  as  he  had  been  in  his  first,  had  sent  to  Calais, 
and  advanced  COctober  20)  to  the  siege  of  Landrecies.  Francis  was  in 
Ihe  neighbourhood  with  a  superior  army ;  Charles  was  anxious  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  advanced  in  hopes  of  tempting  him  to  battle.  In 
this  he  did  not  succeed,  but  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  left  him  with 
the  honours  of  the  campaif^n. 

But  tlie  war  was  not  over,  and  Charles  ncr-ded  all  the  aid  that  could 
be  by  any  means  procured.  Henry  was  induced  to  promise  to  invade 
France  in  the  comingf  sjuing  with  an  army  o£  35,000  men.  Peace  was 
made  with  Christian  HI  of  Denmark.  At  the  Diet  of  Speier,  1644, 
Charles  met  the  Grerroan  Princes  and  by  extensiye  concessions  secured 
the  neutrality  or  support  of  the  Protestant  Estates.  Frangois,  Count 
d'Engbien,  had  iuTaded  Italy,  and  advanced  to  recover  Carignano  near 
Turin,  which  del  Guasto  had  occupied.  Del  Guasto  hurried  from  Milan 
to  relieve  it ;  and  d'Enghien,  havingf  received  permission  to  risk  a  battle, 
attacked  him  at  Ceresole  on  April  14,  1544,  and  completely  defeated 
him,  with  the  loss  of  some  8000  killed  and  2000  prisoners.  All  Italy 
began  to  consider  t!ip  division  of  the  spoil,  but  ilicir  hopes  were 
vain.  The  Spanish,  liolding  all  the  strong  places  of  Lombardy,  were 
enabled  to  prevent  d'Enghien  from  any  further  success.  Piero  Strozzi, 
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who  had  collected  10,000  foot  at  Mirandola,  advanced  boldly  to 
Milan,  in  the  hopes  of  joining  d'Enghieti  there,  but  the  Swiss  refused 
to  move  for  want  of  pay,  and  Strozzi  had  to  extricate  himself  as 
best  lie  could,  and  the  brilliant  victor}'  of  Ceresole  had  no  results, 
ytill  the  news  of  this  defeat  rendered  his  success  at  Speier  the  more 
welcome  to  Charles. 

His  army  under  Count  William  yon  Fiirstenbeig  now  advanced  upon 
Luxemburg  and  recoyeied  hifi  duchy.  The  eiege  of  St  Dizier  was 
then  undertaken ;  and  on  July  18  Charles  arrived,  with  10,000  foot, 
2800  horse,  and  1600  sappers,  to  take  part  in  the  siege.  Here  the 
Prince  of  OranLjc  ^vas  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  died  on  the  following  daj> 
leaving  as  his  heir  his  more  famous  cousin,  Count  William  of  Nassau. 
The  siet^e  dragg^ed  on,  while  the  Dauphin  and  the  Adiiiirnl  Anucbaut 
with  a  strong  army  of  observation  lay  at  J&lons,  between  E  pern  ay  and 
ChS,lona,  and  outposts  at  Vitry  harassed  the  besiegers.  But  on  July  23 
these  outposts  were  crushed  with  considerable  loss  to  the  French.  On 
August  17  Sancerre,  the  captain,  surrendered  St  Dizier  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  Charles  now  advanced  on  Chftlons  and,  declining  to 
attack  the  Dauphin's  army,  pressed  on  to  Chftteau-Thierry  and  to 
Soissons  (September  12). 

If  Henry's  army  had  shown  equal  enterprise  the  case  of  France  would 
have  been  desperate.  He  arrived  on  July  15  at  Calais  with  the  bulk  of 
his  arm3%  and  was  joined  by  the  Count  van  Bnren  with  a  small  force 
from  the  Netherlands.  Leaving  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  besiege 
Montreuil,  he  proceeded  with  his  main  force  to  besiege  Boulogne. 
Without  aid  from  him  Charles  had  reached  the  end  of  his  tether.  His 
relations  with  the  Pope  were  becoming  more  and  more  uncomfortable. 
Paul  had  allowed  Piero  Strozzi  to  raise  troops  in  his  State ;  the  Orsini 
had  been  suffered  to  join  him;  and  the  Pope  was  considering  the  g^ft 
of  his  grandchild  Vittoria  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  Parma  and 
Piaccnza  as  her  dowry.  On  the  other  hand  Charles'  position  for  con- 
cluding peace  was  favourable  and  he  seized  it.  The  result  was  the  Peace 
of  Cr^py,  September  18, 1544.  Henry  was  informed  of  the  terms  which 
Charles  was  willing  to  accept;  he  disapproA-ed  of  the  conditions;  but 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  Boulogne,  which  surroudered  on 
September  14. 

On  both  bides  the  territory  occupied  since  the  truce  of  Nice  was  to 
be  restored.  Francis  was  to  renounce  all  claims  to  Naples,  Flanders, 
and  Artois;  the  Emperor  did  not  insist  on  the  restitution  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.  The  rivals  were  to  co-operate  for  the  restoration  of  unity 
in  the  Church,  and  against  the  Turks.  Charles  was  to  give  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  either  his  eldest  daughter  with  the  Burgundian  lands, 
or  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  with  Milan.  If  the  Netherland.s 
were  given,  Charles  was  to  retain  the  supreme  dominion  for  liis  life,  and 
Francis  was  to  renounce  his  rights  to  Milan  and  Asti,  which  were. 
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hmrom,  to  revWe  in  case  there  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  If  Milan 
TeregiTon  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  effeetive  hold  on  the  dachy  until 
%  Bon  was  bom ;  and  the  gift  was  declared  to  be  a  new  fief,  not 
dependent  on  hereditary  rights  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  The  King  in 
letomwas  to  give  a  handsome  appanage  to  his  son  in  France.  As  soon 
a<?  either  of  these  transfers  took  place  Savoy  was  to  be  evacuated,  and 
the  questions  of  right  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  to  be  decided 
bv  arbitration.  These  pnblic  conditions  were  supplemented  by  a  secret 
treaty,  by  wliich  the  King  was  recjuired  to  aid  in  procuring-  a  General 
Council,  to  give  help  against  the  German  Protestants,  and  to  assist  the 
Emperor  to  a  peace  or  durable  truce  with  the  Turks.  The  Dauphin 
shortly  afterwards  made  a  solemn  protest  before  witnesses  against  the 
tnaty  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Pope  was  left  out  in  the  negotiations,  although  the  religious  motive  is 
prominent  in  the  conditions.  But  Paul  was  obliged  to  accommodate 
himself,  and  to  avoid  worse  he  issued  a  fresh  summons  to  the  Council  to 
meet  at  Trent  on  March  16  of  1645. 

Thus  another  stage  is  reached  in  the  settlement  of  Europe.  The 
war  of  1543—5  differs  from  preceding  wars  in  that  the  principal  effort 
wa??  directed  on  the  Netherlands,  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  both 
sides  t(j  will  snl»stantial  support  in  Germany,  that  Italy  was  neglected  as 
no  longer  ofiering  a  favourable  ground  for  attack  in  spite  of  th(3 
poseession  of  Savoy.  It  resembles  the  second  war  in  proving  that 
oifenaive  operations  on  either  side,  though  in  this  war  more  extensive 
ud  determined,  could  not  lead  to  any  permanent  result.  The  solidity 
of  the  several  countries  was  more  abundantly  demonstrated.  The  ugly 
f-  aturesof  this  episode  are  on  the  one  hand  the  alliance  of  Francis  with 
the  Turk  and  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  on  the  other  hand  the  concessions 
of  Charles  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  which  involved  either  treason 
to  the  Church  or  the  betrayal  of  his  dupes.  But  some  excuse  mnst  be 
niade  on  the  ground  of  the  extremity-  of  his  need.  Charles  was  a  zealous 
Chnrohnian,  but  he  could  not  master  fate.  So  long  sis  he  was  opposed 
bvFnmce  and  the  Ottomans,  ill  seconded,  even  thwarted,  by  the  Popes, 
lie  could  not  in  addition  Uike  upon  hiuiiielf  the  task  of  coercing 
Protestants  in  Germany.  He  and  he  alone  of  the  Princes  in  Europe 
fonned  a  just  opinion  of  the  religious  danger,  and  did  his  best  to 
neet  it  His  desire  for  ecclesiastical  reform  was  frustrated  by  the  blind 
opposition  of  the  Popes.  Toleration  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  political 
necessity.  But  to  sacrifice  the  material  to  tlie  spiritual  was  a  virtue 
that  lay  beyond  his  ken,  and  one  moreover  ill  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
After  all  Charles  was  a  temporal  prince,  and  as  such  his  first  duty 

to  the  State  which  he  governed. 

The  Peace  of  Crepy  set  Charles  free  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to 
intervene  effectually  in  the  a^airs  of  Germany.    His  religious  zeal  is 
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attested  by  the  stringent  repressive  measures  which  followed  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Edict  (1644)  which  called  upon  all  his  subjects  in 
the  hereditary  Habsburg  lands  to  conform  to  the  Confession  of  Lou  vain  — 
the  acts  of  a  bigot  perhaps,  but  :\  '^ood  man  cannot  do  more  than  follow 
liis  conscience,  and  Charles  was  a  conscientious  Catholic.  His  tirst  need 
was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Pope.  Charles  proposed  to 
liiin  definitely  tlie  use  of  tlie  great  sums  accumulated  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  in  a  war  against  the  Protestants,  and  in  support  of 
the  CounoO.  At  the  Diet  ol  Worms  (March,  1545)  the  refusal  of  the 
Protestants  to  he  satisfied  with  a  General  Council  in  which  the  Pope 
would  he  bothpartj  and  judge  was  openly  declared.  Charles  heldhimsell 
released  from  his  obligations  to  the  Protestants  by  this  attitude,  thougli 
indeed  the  proposed  Council  at  Trent  was  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  promised.  But  the  Pope  still  hung  in  the  wind.  To  win  Mm 
the  material  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  spiritual  ;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  sacrifice  was  made  clear  when  Paul  invested  his  son  I'ierluigi  with 
Parma  and  Piacenza  (August,  1645)  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Milan  to 
these  districts,  and  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Still  the  General 
Council  was  actually  opened  at  1  it  lit  in  December,  1545,  after  inany 
delays  and  proposals  for  a  removal  to  aii  Italian  city,  which  the 
Emperor  emphatically  rejected.  The  choice  of  Trent  was  a  compromise. 
Italian  cities  would  attract  only  Italian  clergy,  who  were  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  abuses  of  the  Curia.  German  cities  would  he  acceptable 
only  to  the  Gennans.  A  truce  was  concluded  widi  the  Turks  in  October, 
1545,  on  very  unfavourable  terms.  The  decision  of  Charles  between 
Milan  and  the  Netherlands  as  the  marriage  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  at  length  been  made  in  March,  1545.  Milan  was  to  be  given 
with  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  but  tlie  death  of  the  Duke  ot 
Orleans  in  September  relieved  Cliarles  of  this  necessity. 

Charles  was  thus  free  to  act  in  (Germany,  and,  after  the  futile  Religious 
Conference  of  Ratisbon  (1540^  and  the  so-called  Diet  which  followed, 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  who  pledged  himself  to  send 
12,000  men  to  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  substantial  subsidy, 
and  to  allow  considerable  levies  from  the  ecclesiastioal  resources  of  Spain 
(June  22).  The  Emperor  was  anxious  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  League 
secret,  but  the  Pope  was  eager  that  it  should  be  known,  and  in  letters 
to  the  several  States  he  published  it  at  once,  exhorting  them  to  join. 
But  the  course  of  the  German  war  aroused  once  more  his  fear  and  sus- 
picions. Only  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Emperor  Iiad  preventcfl 
the  Pope  from  removini,'  tlie  Council  from  Trent  to  some  town  where  he 
conld  more  effectively  control  all  its  proceedings.  Many  dillerenceshad 
arisen  over  the  policy  to  l)e  observed  with  reference  to  the  Council:  the 
Pope  sent  his  troops,  though  not  the  full  number,  and  the  200,000  crowns 
which  he  hadpromiseddid  not  arrive  ;  difficulties  were  raised  with  regard 
to  the  pledging  of  Church  lands  in  Spain.  The  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
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raise  money  by  an  agreement  with  the  southern  cities  of  (Tennaiiy, 
promisiiig  them  religious  liberty.  In  January,  1547,  the  Tope  withdrew 
hia  oontmgent,  the  six  months  for  which  he  had  promised  it  having 
expirsd.  He  was  intriguing  \fiih  the  French.  In  March,  1547,  the 
Cooneil  was  removed  to  Bologna,  and  the  Spanish  Bishops  refused  to 
follow,  while  Charles  refused  to  recognise  a  Council  at  Bologna.  The 
victory  of  MUhlbeig,  April  23,  1547,  made  Charles'  position  still  more 
foimidable.  An  actual  rupture  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
seemed  probable,  sug-gcsted  not  only  by  fear  of  Charles'  exorbitant 
porition  in  lOurope,  but  by  minor  Italian  interests. 

The  solidity  of  Spanish  power  in  the  Italian  jieiiinsula  was  apparent 
•-specially  at  this  juncture.  Ferrante  de  (lonzaL^a,  who  had  been  named 
as  Governor  of  Milan  in  15iG,  though  the  appointment  proved 
unfortunate,  secured  at  least  the  support  of  Mantua.  The  Venetian 
policy  grew  more  and  more  cautious,  and  the  greater  this  caution  the 
greater  the  difiBeulty  of  disturbing  existing  arrangements.  The  policy 
of  Eroole  11  of  Ferraia  was  almost  equally  prudent.  Coslmo  de*  Medici 
showed  himself  the  faithful  servant  of  Charles,  and  in  view  of  his 
watchful  guardianship  troubles  at  J.ueea  and  Siena  might  pass  almost 
unnoticed.  Naples  was  in  the  firm  hands  of  Toledo.  Doria  seemed 
safe  at  Genoa,  and  could  be  absolutely  trusted.  Only  the  Pope  showed 
inchnatious  to  disturb  the  settled  order,  in  the  interests  of  his  greedy 
Famese  family.  And  so  long  an  the  other  fact(jrs  remained  unchanged 
he  was  powerless  for  serious  harm.  But  in  Italy  revolutions  were 
always  possible. 

The  remarkable  enterprise  of  Francesco  Bnrlamaechi  directed  from 
Locca  against  Florence  with  the  aid  of  the  Strozai  failed  miserably 
(1546).  A  more  dangerous  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  in  Genoa  by 
Gianlui^  Fiesco.  Gianluigi,  moved  by  the  loss  of  his  own  property, 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Doria,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  with  the  constitution  of  1528,  which  gave  all 
the  power  to  the  old  nobility,  liad  loncf  since  entered  into  relations  with 
France  for  the  overtlirow  of  the  Doria,  and  tlie  Sj^mish  power  resting 
upon  them.  The  possession  of  (ienoa  was  the  key  to  the  peninsula,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  Genoese  capitalists  a  mainstay  of  Charles.  On  the 
other  hand  the  immense  debts  owed  by  Charles  to  the  Ligurian 
financiers  secured  for  him  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest,  but  could 
hirdly  prevent  a  sudden  stroke  of  force.  The  Pope  allowed  Fiesco  to 
imnge  for  the  purchase  of  four  of  his  own  galleys,  at  that  time  lying 
in  Civita  Yeochia  (1546).  The  Pope's  relations  with  Doria  were  far 
from  friendly,  apart  from  any  animus  against  the  Emperor. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  attempt  was  the  night  of  January  2,  1547, 
At  ten  o'clock  the  conspirators,  who  had  a  galley  and  300  foot-soldiers 
at  their  disposal,  issued  from  the  palaee  of  Fiesco  in  three  bands.  Fiesco 
himself  with  one  made  for  Doria's  galleys,  seized  them,  and  in  the 
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attempt  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  the  gal  ley-slaves  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  The  two  other  bands  made  for  two  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  noise  of  the  tumult,  GianiR  ttino,  the  adopted  son  of  Andrea 
l^oriii,  came  up  and  was  promptly  killed.  Andrea,  however,  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  when  the  conspirators  looked  upon  their  work  in  the  morning 
tlicy  discovered  that  their  own  chief  was  missing.  Left  thus  without  unity 
or  direction  they  wavered ;  the  Senators  offered  them  an  amnesty  on 
condition  that  they  left  tlie  city;  and  the  formidable  plot  resulted  in 
nothing'  but  the  re-establishinent  of  I)(n-ia  and  his  master.  The  amnesty 
was  revoked  ;  the  possesiiions  of  the  conspirators  were  confiscated ;  but 
Boria  succeeded  in  repelling  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  Genoa  under 
direct  Spanish  rule,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress.  Certain  alterations 
were  made  in  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  securing  authority  to  the 
partisans  of  Doria,  but  Genoa  retained  at  least  the  forms  of  liberty.  The 
Castle  of  Montobbio,  the  sole  remaining  possession  of  the  Fieschi,  became 
a  danger  for  a  while  ;  but  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  Republic  on 
Jniip  1 1. 1547;  and  Doria  snrceeded  in  suppressing  other  plots  instigated 
by  Fraiieesco  and  Pierhiigi  Farnese. 

The  removal  of  the  Council  from  Trent  came  a  little  too  soon  for 
Charles,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  fur  him  at  thai  moment 
to  follow  the  radical  counsel  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  (February  6,  1547), 
who  advised  him  to  use  his  power  for  a  complete  reform  of  tiie  Church 
through  the  Council,  taking  away  the  tyrann)  of  priests,  reducing  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  its  proper  spiritual  limits,  and  restoring  the  pure 
faith  of  Christ  without  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up  about  it.  Charles 
was  powerless  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  Council,  though  its  subse- 
quent adjournment  was  a  concession  to  him.  The  gulf  between  Fmi)eror 
and  Pope  widened  ;  hut  neither  of  them  was  anxiojia  for  an  open  rupture. 
Henry  VIII  had  died  on  January  28,  and  Francis  1  on  March  31,  1547; 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  European  policy  was  likely  to  undergo  revision. 
The  Pope  would  not  move  until  he  was  sure  of  support ;  and  Charles  was 
too  busy  in  Germany  to  wish  to  provoke  compUcatious  in  the  peniusula. 
Henry  II  of  France  showed  friendly  inclinations  towards  Paul,  but  gave 
him  no  more  definite  assurance  of  friendship  than  a  promise  of  the  hand 
of  his  natural  daughter  for  Orazio  Farnese.  From  England  under 
Somerset  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  The  negotiations  of  the  Pope  with 
Charles  still  turned  on  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  the 
addition  of  Siena,  as  much  as  upon  the  question  of  the  Council.  Charles 
was  determined  that  no  session  should  be  held  at  Boloij^na ;  and  althoug'h 
the  Pope  liad  set  out  to  preside  over  a  solemn  session  intended  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  close  of  the  Council,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  Emperor's 
envoy,  liad  succeeded  in  procuring  a  further  postponement,  when  a  scries 
of  unexpected  events  changed  the  whole  situation.  The  aspect  of  Naples 
and  Siena  was  threatening,  but  the  cloud  burst  in  Piacenza. 

The  progress  of  hereticsl  opinions  in  Naples  was  notorious;  and  in 
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Maj  Pftul  had  aent  a  commiaBaiy  to  the  kingdom,  with  a  brief  which 
hinted  at  the  establiahment  of  the  Inqaiaition.  A  rebellion  at  once 
followed ;  and  the  small  Spanish  garrison  was  in  difficulties.    But  the 

prompt  and  judicious  measures  of  Toledo,  and  the  assurance  of  Charles 
himself  that  be  had  no  intention  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  or  of 
allowing  it  to  be  introduced,  soon  restored  order  ;  yet  an  iineasy  feeling 
remained  that  the  brief  IilkI  Itecn  st  jit  with  the  serrot  intention  of 
provoking  revolt.  Siena  had  aln  aily  in  1545  risen  in  arms  against  the 
im|>tjriul  commi5i»ioner,  Juun  de  Luna,  and  the  M<>ide  dei  Nove^  whom  he 
supported,  and  had  driven  out  the  Spaniish  garrison.  Cosiiuo  succeeded 
in  preventing  any  great  excesses,  but  Francesco  Grassi,  whom  Charles 
sent  from  Milan  to  appease  discontent,  failed  to  effect  a  compromise. 
The  citizens  took  up  arms  again  and  accepted  the  protection  of  the 
Pope,  protesting  against  any  foreign  garrison,  and  excluding  the  Nawehi 
from  any  share  in  the  government.  Cosimo,  however,  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acceptance  of  his  own  mediation,  and  on  September  2% 
a  garrison  of  Spaniards  was  admitted.  Mendoza  arrived  in  October, 
restored  the  Noveschiy  and  set  tip  as  before  a  governing  body  of  forty^ 
tf>Ti  from  each  Monte^  but  insisted  on  naming  the  half  of  tliem  himself 
(>iovember,  1548). 

In  Piacenza  tlie  rnlo  of  Pierluigi  Farnese  was  liated.  His  measures 
for  reducing  ihe  nobility  to  obedience,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
privileges  and  forcing  them  to  live  in  the  city,  though  salutary,  made 
him  many  enemies.  Private  wrongs  increased  their  number.  Gonzaga, 
who  represented  the  forward  policy  in  Italy,  was  anxious  to  take  advan  tage 
of  the  tronbles  at  Genoa  and  Siena  to  establish  direct  Spanish  rule 
over  theme  cities,  and  the  discontent  at  Piacenza  was  much  to  Ids  mind. 
Aware  of  the  hostile  movements  directed  against  him,  and  of  the  support 
given  by  Gonzaga  from  Milan  to  his  assailants,  Pierluigi  prepared  to 
defend  himself  by  the  bnilding  of  a  fortress  at  Piacenza.  This  ;io<M'lerated 
the  blow  which  had  Ikhmi  \(yuii;  pre[)are<l  by  fion/.a^r!.  On  September  10, 
1547.  the  conspirators  took  up  anus  ;  Pierlni-j;^!  was  i^illed  in  his  palace: 
Hid  the  city  was  in  the  power  of  the  rebels.  Gonzaga  s  promptitude  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  complicity.  On  the  12th  he  entered  tlie  city,  and 
occupied  it  in  the  name  of  Spain.  Of  the  projects  of  his  minister 
Charles  had  been  sufficiently  informed,  and,  although  he  had  counselled 
prudence,  he  had  not  discouraged  the  enterprise.  It  was  an  act  of 
open  war  against  the  Pope,  wounding  him  where  he  was  most  sensitive. 
Charles  de  Guise,  the  newly  elected  Cardinal,  appeared  at  Home  in 
October,  and  this  seemed  to  give  the  Pope  his  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Conditions  for  a  league  with  France  were  d  rawn  up ;  Parma  and  Piacenza 
wf?re  to  be  given  to  Orazio  Farnese,  not  to  Ottavio,  the  Emperor's 
ixjii-in-law;  the  Kin<^  was  to  supply  tntops  for  the  defence  of  the  Papal 
States;  French  bisliops  were  to  attend  the  C'onncil  at  Bologna;  the 
Pope  wais  to  contribute  7000  men,  ii  the  King  \s  as  to  be  attacked  in  his 
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own  States.  The  projected  league  like  many  others,  though  ostenaibly 
del enflive,  was  really  intended  for  offence. 

The  Diet  ol  Augsburg  (1547)  gave  Charles  a  lever  inhis  n^^tiations. 

He  was  able  to  offer  the  submission  of  all  Qennany  to  the  Council 
as  a  price  for  its  return  to  Trent.  But  the  Pope  referred  the  decision 
to  the  Fathers  at  Bolof^na,  who  decided  in  favour  of  that  city.  Charles 
could  do  nothinj^  but  enter  a  solemn  })rote8t  before  the  lussenibly  at 
Bologna  and  in  tlie  Consistory  (January,  154S)  ;  and  the  S[)anish  Bishops 
remained  at  Trent.  Negotiatioilij  continued  while  the  Council  remained 
in  effect  suspended.  Threats  made  by  the  Tope  of  an  attack  upon 
Naples  came  to  nothing,  and  a  fresh  plot  conducted  by  GiuUo  Cibo 
against  Genoa  fiuled.  On  the  other  hand  Henry  II  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  league  offered  by  the  Pope.  Meanwhile  France 
was  arming ;  the  Pope  was  arming;  and  Charles  put  his  possessions  in 
a  state  of  defence.  Cosimo  de*  Medici  occupied  Elba  and  Piombino 
for  the  further  defence  of  liis  coasts  in  the  imperial  interest.  The 
remonstrances,  however,  of  the  Genoese,  who  feared  an  attack  upon 
Corsica,  led  (^harles  to  take  these  places  into  his  own  hands.  The  visit 
of  Henry  11  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont  (May,  lo48)  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  a  reconnaissance  in  force  and  led  only  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Saluzzo.  Furtlier  dehiy  was  caused  by  tlie  French  war 
with  England  which  broke  out  in  15^18  over  the  Scottish  question,  aud 
the  Pope's  revenge  bad  to  be  postponed.  The  Interim  (May,  1548^ 
agrees  with  the  tone  of  general  European  politics  at  the  time.  Every 
Power  was  seeking  to  enjoy  the  ben^ts  of  time,  and  in  such  a  policy 
Charles  was  a  master. 

And  so  the  stormy  year  1547  passed  into  the  sullen  peace  of 
1548,  while  the  Pope  was  still  offering  ecclesiastical  concessions  as  die 
price  for  the  restitution  of  Piacenza,  and  Charles  replied  by  assertingr 
his  right  not  only  to  Piacenza  but  to  Parma  also,  Gonzag'a  continued 
to  push  his  adventurous  i)laiis  upf>n  the  Km])eror,  and  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  the  passa<^e  of  the  Archduke  Pliilip  throuj^h  Nortlierri 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  lo48,  at  least  to  secure  the  building  of  a  castle 
in  Genoa;  but  nothing  could  be  done  except  by  force,  and  the  Emperor 
was  above  all  anxious  to  preserve  the  existing  equipoise,  as  is  shown  by 
his  instructions  to  Philip,  written  in  February,  1548.  With  Gonzaga 
was  co-operating  Mendoza;  he  increased  his  personal  authority  over 
Siena,  disarmed  the  citisens,  and  finally  proposed  the  erection  of  a  castle. 
The  Pope  proceeded  with  his  negotiations  with  France,  and  althougli 
he  allowed  certain  ecclesiastical  concessions  to  be  extorted  from  him, 
nothing  certain  resulted.  The  affairs  of  the  Council  became  more  and 
more  desperate;  and  finally,  in  September,  1549,  the  order  came  to 
suspend  it.  The  proposal  to  give  Pnrnui  to  Orazio  Farnese  or  to 
incorporate  it  with  the  domains  of  the  Church  had  alienated  Ottavio  ; 
who,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  seize  the  city,  took  refuge  with  Gonzaga. 
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Pftul  III  died  on  NoTomber  10, 1649,  his  last  days  emlnttered  by  dia- 
sension  with  his  family,  whose  advancement  had  been  his  chief  thought, 
and  foi-  whom  he  had  sacrificed  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  His  last  act  was  to  sign  an  order  to  place 
Parma  in  Ottavio*s  Jiands;  bat  the  Orsini,  who  were  holding  the  town, 
refused  compliance. 

The  Conclave  which  followed  was  unusually  prolon^^ed.  The  imperial 
party,  with  whom  the  Farnese  party  made  eouiuuin  c  ause  in  the  hopos 
of  winuiuijf  Parma  at  least,  if  not  Piaceuza,  for  the  family,  were  in  a 
majoriiy,  mid  aimed  at  the  electiou  of  i'olc  or  the  Cardinal  Juan  de 
Toledo,  both  known  to  be  well  disposed  towards  ecclesiastical  reform. 
Bat  the  French  party,  though  not  able  to  elect  any  of  their  own  can- 
didates, were  fully  able  to  prevent  the  election  of  any  other ;  and,  after 
the  Conclave  had  lasted  more  than  two  months,  the  two  parties  agreed 
to  elect  the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  who  took  the  name  of  Julius  III 
(February  7,  1550).  Although  his  sympathies  on  the  whole  had  been 
French,  although  he  hfid  been  associated  with  the  removal  of  the  Council 
I't  Rologria.  altliouf^h  he  had  the  reputation  of  frivolity  and  viee,  the 
imperial  party  aecepted  him  as  likely  to  choose  tran(|uiliity  rather  than 
war  and  intrigue.  Tranquillity  meant  tlie  continued  domination  of 
Spain.  His  good  disposition  towards  the  Emperor  soon  l)ecanie  evident 
in  a  number  of  matters,  triUiug  in  themselves,  but  iniportunt  iu  the 
aggregate.  More  important  still  was  the  intention  which  he  soon 
annoanced  of  reopening  the  Council  at  Trent.  In  fact,  on  November  14, 
1550,  he  published  a  Bull  summoning  the  Council  to  meet  at  Trent  in 
the  following  May,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  France,  and  the  im- 
powbility  of  settling  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  the  demands  of  the  German  Diets,  and  theinterests  of  the  Curia. 

Julius  had  restored  Ottavio  Farnese  to  Parma  in  fulfilment  of 
promises  made  in  the  Conclave,  but  he  could  not  eflfectually  protect 
him  against  the  hostilitit-s  of  Gonzaga  from  Milan.  Nor  could  he 
persuade  Charles  to  restore  to  his  son-in-law  l*iaceniia  also.  On  the 
contrary  the  pressure  of  Gonzaga  on  the  borders  of  Parma  and  his 
intrigues  within  the  Duchy  drove  Farnese  to  apply  for  aid  from 
Fraoce  (December,  1550).  Terms  were  arranged  with  France,  and 
Ottavio  passed  into  the  service  of  Henry.  The  King  assembled  troops 
>t  Mirandola.  The  Emperor  pressed  for  a  sentence  of  confiscation 
igainst  Ottavio,  and  offered  a  loan  to  enable  Julius  to  carry  it  out* 
Gonzaga  seized  Brescello  (to  the  north-east  of  Parma)  from  the  Cardinal 
d'£ste.  The  Pop<'  hr  sitated,  but  finally  decided  that  it  was  more 
^anjrerous  to  offend  the  Emperor,  and  (May,  1551)  declared  Ottavio 
deprived  of  his  fief.  It  then  became  necessary  to  resort  to  foree,  and 
(iiambattista  del  Monte,  the  Pope's  nephew  in  command  of  the  pa])al 
troops.  rcc|;ived  orders  to  co-operate  with  Gonzaga  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Parmesan  ^June), 
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The  war  opened  badly.  On  his  way  to  join  Gonzaga  Giarabattiata 
sufifered  a  slight  "reverse.  Bolognese  territory  was  attacked  by  tl»o 
Farncsi,  and  the  safety  of  Bolof^na  itself  was  doubtful.  The  Pope  was 
anxious  to  prot<ict  Boloi^iia  and  called  oflf  the  chief  part  of  liis  troops  for 
its  di'f»'Ti(:e.  Reiuforceniciitii  reached  Parma  from  Mirandola.  Alihough 
MiraiKlula  was  under  French  protection  it  l)ecame  necessary  to  attack 
it,  and  the  double  enterprise  against  Parma  and  Mirandola  proved  too 
tnach  for  the  scanty  forces.  The  country  was  rained  but  nothing  was 
effected.  War  had  not  yet  opened  between  the  French  King  and  the 
Emperor,  but  the  peace  concluded  with  England  by  Heniy  II  (March  24, 
1650)  by  which  Boulogne  was  restored  for  a  money  payment,  left  him  free 
on  that  side  ;  i!  I  he  could  choose  his  own  moment  for  overt  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  truce  between  Charles  and  tlie  Sultan  had  been 
broken.    A  new  corsair,  Drac^nt,  had  established  himself  on  the  Tunisian 
coast  of  Africa  at  Mehedia,  known  as  the  Port  of  Africa.    His  rava'^rpg 
on  tlie  neighbourini;  littoral  of  ISicily  and  further  afield  had  rendered 
aciion  imperative  ;  and  in  September,  1550,  the  united  fleet  of  Charles' 
doiiiiuioni>  had  attacked  and  captured  his  headquarters,  though  his  fleet 
escaped  on  this  occasion,  and  again  from  Doria's  blockade  in  the 
f<dlowing  spring.    Charles  could  represent  that  this  act  of  reprisal  bad 
been  abundantly  provoked,  but  the  Sultan  had  made  Dragut  hia  com- 
missioner to  rule  over  the  whole  of  Barbary,  and  regarded  the  attack 
upon  him  as  an  attack  upon  himself.    On  Mb  return  from  an  expedition 
against  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  which  the  truce  with  Charles  had  permitted, 
the  Sultan  prepared  for  war.    In  July,  1551,  a  great  Turkish  fleet 
appeared  in  Sicilian  waters,  and  after  vainly  demandinj^  the  restoration 
of  Mehedia,  the  Ottomans  turned  upon  tlie  KuighU  of  St  John,  and 
captured  Tripoli  (August  14).    In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Turkish  war  bec^an  afresh  in   Ilunsjjary.     Once  more  Cliarles  had  to 
withstand  the  simultaneous  hostility  of  the  Must  ChnsLiun  King  and 
of  the  inlidels.    In  the  course  of  1551  Henry  was  submitting  plans  for 
common  action  to  the  Porte,  and  the  use  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
recommended  ;  war  in  Hungary  being  calculated  to  unite  the  Germans 
in  defence.   The  King  of  France  was  also  in  relations  with  Magdeburg 
and  with  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Under  these  auspices  the  Council  met  once  more  at  TrtMit  in  May« 
1551,  though  it  was  autumn  before  formal  proceedings  could  be  begun. 
Its  pro-f!»eets  were  not  rosy,  f*">i'  in  September,  1551.  wf>r  opened  on  the 
side  ot  S.ivoy.  Although  Franyois  de  Brissac,  the  Krench  commander, 
did  not  push  his  attack,  the  necessity  of  aetion  in  two  distant  fields 
completely  disorc^anised  the  imperial  finances  in  Italy.  The  blockades 
of  Parma  and  Mirandola  were  in  consequence  slackly  pursued  ;  the  l*ope 
saw  little  prospect  of  gain  from  the  war ;  his  debts  were  burdensome  ; 
French  hostility  threatened  him  with  the  failure  of  French  funds ;  he 
began  to  think  whether  an  arrangement  with  France  was  not  possible. 
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In  April,  15o2,  heconcliidedatruce  with  France,  which  allowed  Ottsvio 
Farnese  to  hold  FarmA  unmolested  for  two  years.  About  the  same  time 
the  Pope's  nephew,  Giambattista,  died  in  action.  Charles  was  fain  to 
accept  the  truce,  for  the  same  reason  which  mainly  influenced  the  final 
decision  of  the  Pope ;  the  rising  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  in  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  the  news  of  a  French  invasion.  A  fresh  advance  of  the 
Turks  in  September,  1551,  was  another  nf  the  intolerable  burdens  which 
Charles  had  to  bear  at  tlsis.  the  darkest  moment  of  his  life. 

The  iiUianee  between  Henry  II  of  France  and  the  Protestant  Princes 
of  Germany  was  concluded  at  Chambord  on  January  15,  1552.  It 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  development  of  French  policy,  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  not  Burgundian,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Empire.  On 
March  18^  1^2,  Henry  invaded  Lorraine,  took  the  goTemment  from 
the  Duchess  and  her  infant  son,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  agreement 
with  the  Protestant  princes,  occupied  the  principal  towns  of  the  three 
great  bishoprics  of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun. 

Since  the  accession  of  Rene  de  Vaudemont  the  power  of  the  Dukes 
had  been  consolidated  in  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  by  the  extension  of 
their  iritluence  over  tlie  Bishoprics,  and  the  ehietion  of  relations  or 
partisans  to  the  several  Sees.  But  tlie  policy  of  the  duchy  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  Burgundy  had  been  tf>  preserve  neutrality  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and  thus  up  to  this  time  immunity  had  been  secured.  The 
marriage  of  Christina,  the  Emperor's  niece,  to  the  heir  of  Lorraine  in 
1540  had  not  during  the  life  of  her  husband  disturbed  this  neutrality  ; 
bat  Christina  had  been  recently  left  a  widow,  and  her  regency  in  tiie 
duchy  gave  a  plausible  excuse  for  French  intervention.  Lorraine  was 
easily  subdued,  but  an  attempt  to  seize  Strassbuig  failed.  The  Nether- 
land  forces  created  a  diversion  by  invading  France  and  devastating 
Champagne ;  and  Henry  replied  by  marching  on  Luxemburg  and  occu- 
pying the  southern  part  of  the  duchy. 

The  Emperor  had  hoped  before  the  crisis  arrived  in  (iermany  to 
frach  the  Netherlands,  but  his  way  was  barred  by  the  confederates  ;  in 
Innsbruck  he  was  not  safe,  and  he  was  a  fugitive  at  Villach  in  Carinthia, 
while  the  French  worked  their  will  in  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg.  But 
in  August,  1552,  after  the  confederates  had  been  brought  to  terms,  he 
inued  once  more  with  an  army,  and  passing  through  Southern  Germany, 
was  well  received  at  Strassburg,  which  had  refused  to  admit  the  French. 
Thence  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season  he  proceeded  to  the 
nege  of  Metz,  which  meanwhUe  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Fran<;ois, 
Due  de  Guise,  and  was  ready  to  hold  out.  In  spite  of  Charh  s'  Hg- 
creditable  alliance  with  Margrave  Albert  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg- 
Culmbach,  the  sie^e,  which  did  not  begin  until  October, proved  a  complete 
failure,  and  on  January  1,  1053,  Charles  had  to  order  a  retreat.  These 
events  had  their  reaction  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  suspended 
in  April,  1552,  for  two  years  or  until  the  troubles  should  be  overpast. 
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Revolt  and  cmquest  of  Siena 


[1552-5 


That  no  moie  general  rising  took  place  in  Italy  during  the  months 
when  Charles  was  suffering  the  invasion  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
flying  from  Innsbruck  before  his  enemies,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  solidity  of  the  edifice  which  he  had  built  up.  Charles  contributed 
indeed  to  tliis  result  by  abandoning  the  forward  policy  and  its  agents. 
Mendoza  was  recalled,  and  Gonzaga  was  removed  from  the  government 
of  Milan.  There  were  not  wanting  centres  of  disaffection.  Ferrara 
was  French,  even  C'osinio  wavered,  Siena,  irritated  by  the  castle  which 
Ciiarles  wa^i  building  outside  the  walla  by  tlie  advice  of  Aiendoza,  bur^t 
into  open  rebellion  (July  17, 1552)  ;  but  Gosimo  was  able  to  isolate  the 
conflagration,  and  although  the  Spanish  garrison  was  driven  out  and 
the  fortress  levelled  the  rebellion  <Ud  not  spread.  It  was  agreed  that 
Siena  should  remain  free  under  imperial  protection,  and  foreign  forces 
should  be  excluded.  Nevertheless  French  troops  garris( )ned  the  city,  the 
fortifications  were  strengthened,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  assumed 
the  government  in  the  Frencli  interest.  The  Spanish  government  had 
to  accpiiesce  for  the  present  and  wait  for  its  time  to  come.  An  attempt 
in  January,  1553,  to  subdue  the  city  by  force  from  Naples  failed  owing 
to  the  death  of  Toledo,  and  the  recall  of  his  son,  who  was  commanding 
the  army. 

In  1554,  however,  Coomo  gave  the  word  for  more  energetic  action. 
Fiero  Strozzi,  the  ubiquitous  opponent  of  Medici  and  Habsburg,  had 
entered  the  cit^  in  January.  During  his  temporary  absence  Florentine 
troops  surprised  a  gate  of  the  city.  Nevertheless  Siena  held  out  for  fif- 
teen months,  the  besieging  army  being  commanded  by  that  successful  ad- 
venturer, Gian  Giacomo  Medichino,  Marquis  of  Marignano;  wliile  Blaise 
de  Montluc  governed  the  city  for  the  French  King  and  Strozzi  showed 
great  ability  and  resource  in  frequent  raids  and  sallies.  But  Strozzi's 
total  defeat  at  Marciano  on  August  2,  1554,  rendered  it  possible  to 
complete  the  blockade,  and  m  April,  1555,  the  city  surrendered  to  famine. 
The  irreconcilablea  held  out  for  four  years  longer  at  Montalcino,  but 
the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  city  was  given  up  by  Philip  to 
Cosimo  (1557),  and  incorporated  in  his  duchy  of  Tuscany.  The 
Spaniards  retained,  however,  the  coast  towns  (the  Pre$idi).  Fiombino 
and  Elba  Cosimo  had  already  received.  So  ended  the  last  of  the  old- 
Isudbiioned  revolutions  of  Italy,  and  one  more  single  and  independent  city 
was  incorporated  in  the  larger  system.  Cosimo  was  a  main  link  in  the 
Italian  scheme  of  Charles,  and  the  accessions  of  territory  which  he 
received  were  well  earned  by  his  ser^nees  to  the  Habsburg  cause. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  Turkish  fleets  had  been  co-operating  in 
the  Mediterranean,  raiding  the  Italian  coasts.  They  then  provoked  a 
rebellion  in  Corsica,  which  at  first  had  considerable  success,  but  ultimately 
with  Spanish  and  German  aid  the  Genoese  recovered  the  principal  fort> 
resses,  and  the  TresAj  of  Cateau-Oambr^s  restored  the  island  to  Genoa. 

The  war  on  the  French  frontier  continued  its  indecisive  course.  In 
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June,  1553,  Charles  had  his  first  success.  Terouanne  was  atUicktjd  in 
April,  aiid  after  two  months  ca[)itulated  with  it«  garrison  of  8000  men, 
aud  Montmortjiicy'tj  eldest  son.  Eiumanuel  Philibert,  who  in  tliis  samu 
year  sacoeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Sayoy,  took  and  destroyed  Hesdin. 
Robert  de  la  Marck,  whose  hostilitieB  had  first  iavolved  the  Emperor  in 
war  (1522),  was  a  oaptive.  An  attack  on  Cambiay  by  the  Frenoh  King 
fsiled.  In  the  following  year  the  French  changed  their  objectiye  to  the 
Talley  of  the  Mense,  capturing  Marienburg,  Dinant,  and  Bouvines.  To 
resist  them  two  new  fortresses,  Charlemont  and  Philippeville,  were  built 
on  the  territory  of  Liej^e.  The  defence  of  Namtir  by  Charles  in  person 
ended  his  fighting  days  with  credit.  Almost  his  last  act  of  authority 
was  to  conclude  tlie  sliort-lived  Truce  of  Vaucelles  (February  5,  1556). 

Tlie  close  of  Charles"  career  is  cliiiracteristio.  A  long  canipaig^n 
against  odds  in  which  reverses  were  fully  compensated  by  success;  the 
mairiage  of  Philip  with  Mary  of  England  (July  25, 1554),  conceived  in 
the  true  Habsbnrg  spirit;  the  completion  and  final  consolidation  of  his 
woik  in  Italy;  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  in  which  Charles  was 
forced  by  political  necessity  to  acquiesce,  against  his  will  and  against  his 
convictions.  His  work  was  done.  During  forty  years  he  had  striven 
to  discharge  the  impossible  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  accident  and  a 
misiakcn  dynastic  policy.  He  had  now  accomplished  what  he  could 
perform.  The  duchy  of  Milan  and  preponderance  in  Italy  was  a  set-off 
for  the  lost  duchy  of  Burgundy.  Tlie  con(|uest  of  Lorraine  he  could 
reifard  as  a  wronjr  done  not  to  himself  but  to  others.  The  acquisition 
of  tiiis  tluchy  would  have  tempted  him  had  he  resembled  his  ancestor 
Charles  the  Bold.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  he  ever  contemplated 
such  a  conquest,  a  proof  of  his  essentially  conservative  policy.  He  had 
given  peace  to  Italy  and  Oermany;  at  the  price  of  mudi  that  was 
valuable,  much  that  could  never  be  restored,  but  still  he  had  given 
peace.  The  accession  of  Paul  IV  (May  23, 1555)  gave  reason  to  believe 
that  this  peace  might  be  disturbed;  but  its  ultimate  restoration  could 
be  confidently  expected.  The  late  war  had  shown  tlie  stronq;  defensive 
position  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands;  a  position  so  strong  that  the  main 
French  attiick  had  been  diverted  from  Charles'  hereditary  posseasions  to 
the  neifjhhonring^  independent  and  weaker  powers.  Spain  as  usual  was 
regarded  as  iiiexpugnable.  With  the  Reformation  alone  he  had  proved 
suable  to  cope.  It  was  an  accomplished  fact,  but  he  had  given  it 
bounds,  and  extinguished  in  Germany  religious  war. 

The  question  of  Savoy  still  remained  unsolved,  but  this  he  could 
leave  to  his  son  to  settle.  So  long  as  France  still  held  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  she  held  tlie  gates  of  Italy  |  and  Spanish  garrisons  in  Milan 
had  to  be  maintained  almost  at  war-strength.  But  something  must  be 
left  undone  ;  and  Charles  had  the  right  to  demand  his  release.  Although 
he  was  still  young,  as  we  measur«>  youth,  his  incessant  labours  had 
destroyed  his  health.   He  was  racked  with  gout,  the  penalty  of  his 
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voracious  appetite  and  unsparing  industry.  His  abdication,  although 
it  has  ofttiu  been  regarded  with  surprise,  was  the  most  natural  act,  and 
the  moment  for  it  trell  ohosan.  In  the  Netherlands  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  touching  and  impressive  ceremony  (October  25^  1555),  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  splendid  assembly  at  Brussels,  the  Emperor  with  tears 
explained  his  reasons,  recounted  his  labours,  and  gave  his  last  ex- 
hortation ;  and  then  solemnly  invested  his  son  with  his  Northern 
provinces.  Milan  and  Naples  had  been  previously  handed  over.  On 
January  16,  1556,  Charles  resigned  his  Spanish  kingdoms  and  Sicily. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  Franche-Comte.  He  made  over  to 
liis  brother  all  his  imperial  authority,  though  his  formal  renunciation  of 
the  Empire  was  not  accomplished  until  1558.  Free  at  last  he  set  sail 
for  Spain  (September  17,  1556)  and  made  his  way  to  the  monastery  at 
Yuste.  Here  he  took  a  constant  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
time,  and  occasionally  intervened  by  way  of  advice  and  influence.  After 
two  years  of  rest»  broken  by  inoreasiug  infirmity,  he  closed  his  life  in 
1558  ;  too  s(^on  to  see  the  seal  set  upon  his  labours  by  the  Treaty  of 
CSateau-Gambr^sis. 

Julius  III  had  concluded  on  March  24, 1555,  his  insignificant  career ; 
M;irf'«'llus  IT,  his  successor,  died  on  April  30  ;  and  on  May  23  Giampiero 
Caraiia  was  elected,  and  took  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  ecclesiastical 
activity  of  Carafta,  his  share  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  poutilical  and 
hierarchical  authority  in  the  years  previous  to  his  election  as  Pope,  his 
religious  attitude  and  tendencies,  do  not  concern  us  here.  But  the  spirit 
shown  by  Caraffa  in  the  treatment  of  heretics,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  promised  little  peace  if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  the  complicated 
political  relations  of  the  papal  see.  What  sll  expected  to  see  was  an 
uncompromising  postponement  of  political  expediency  to  the  single 
object  of  restoring  papal  supremacy  and  ecclesiastical  unity.  What 
none  could  have  foreseen  was  that  not  only  the  political  interests  of  the 
Holy  See  but  also  all  chances  of  an  effective  Catholic  reaction  were  to  be 
sacriticed  to  tlie  demands  of  intense  personal  hatred. 

It  was  known  that  Caraffa  was  an  enemy  of  Spain.  As  a  Neapolitan, 
he  detested  the  alien  masters  of  his  native  country.  In  1547  lie  had 
urged  upon  Paul  III  an  attack  on  Naples  in  support  of  the  rising  which 
had  then  occurred  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  had  subsequently  required  all 
the  influence  of  Julius  to  procure  his  admission  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Naples.  But  the  overmastering  nature  of  his  hatred  was  not  known,  and 
is  even  now  not  completely  to  be  explained.  If  we  assume  that  personal 
grounds  of  animosity  co-operated  with  intense  hatred  of  foreign  rule,  a 
despairinc;'  sense  tliat  one  last  blow  must  be  struck  to  free  the  Papacy 
once  and  for  all  from  Spanish  domination,  and  a  stern  conscientious 
antipathy  to  those  methods  of  compromise  with  heretics  which  liad  bt-en 
the  chief  mark  of  Charles'  action  in  religious  matters  —  if  we  assume  that 
all  these  feelings  worked  together,  each  intensifying  and  exacerbating 
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the  other,  then  we  can  perhaps  begin  to  imderstand  the  attitude  of  Paul. 
In  addition  his  advanced  acj^f^  (he  was  7*.*  years  uhl  at  the  time  of  his 
elettioji)  admitted  of  no  delay;  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickl}  ;  and  tlie  liisiory  of  the  Papacy  can  prove  that  old  age  exercises 
no  mitigating  iiilluence  over  the  passions  of  anger  and  hatred. 

The  forces  with  wliich  Paul  entered  on  this  struggle  were  in 
tliAiiuelTes  insignificant.  The  total  grosa  TeyenueB  of  the  Papal  State 
about  this  time  are  estimated  at  1,000,000  crowns;  from  vhich  sum 
400,000  crowns  must  be  at  once  deducted  for  taxation  remitted  by 
Caraffa  and  necessary  current  expenses.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  had 
been  reduced  by  the  apostasy  of  Germany,  the  practical  independence 
of  Spain,  the  condition  of  England,  and  by  the  austere  refusal  of 
the  Pope  himself  to  allow  money  to  l>e  raised  by  (jtiestionable  means 
employed  in  the  past.  The  pa}>al  troops  were  inetfieient  even  if  judged 
by  an  Italian  standard;  tlie  |)0|iulati()n  wa^  neither  prosj^  rons  nor 
devoted:  and  there  were  perman»Mit  eentres  of  sedition  and  o])positiuu. 

I'.tui  set  himself  at  once  to  gum  external  help.  Ferrara  joined;  a 
league  was  concluded  at  Rome  with  France,  which  was  represented  by 
Charles  de  Guise,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  December  16, 1555;  but 
Venice  as  usual  maintained  a  watchful  neutrality.  But  bis  policy  of 
enriching  his  nephews  by  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  Roman  nobles, 
while  it  agreed  ill  with  the  seal  for  reform  and  justice  hitherto  professed 
.  by  the  Pope,  gained  him  many  enemies  at  home.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Truce  of  Vaucelles  (February,  1556)  was  a  disappointment  to  Paul;  but 
his  abl«  and  unscrupulous  nephew,  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  sureceded 
dnrinijf  the  summer  in  persuading  Henry  IT  to  renew  the  lea/nv  for 
defensive  purpoiics.  The  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Gareilasso  dcUa 
Vega,  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Rome,  wiiJs  a  measure 
of  op«n  hostility;  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  succeeded  Toledo  at 
^'aples,  was  forced  to  address  a  remonstrance,  almost  an  ultimatum,  to 
the  Pope  in  August,  1556.  No  satisfaction  was  to  be  expected ;  and  in 
September  the  Spanish  troops  crossed  the  frontier  and  began  to  occupy 
the  Campagna.  The  Pope,  ill  prepared  for  war,  was  forced  to  beg  for 
an  armistice,  which  was  granted  (December  2,  1556).  He  used  the 
interval  to  call  on  his  ally  for  help;  and  before  the  month  was  out  the 
Duke  of  Guise  crossed  the  Alps,  Instead  of  allowing*  him  to  proceed  to 
the  reduction  of  INUlan,  Paul  insisted  on  his  presHini;  on  tlirough  papal 
territory  to  Nai)le.s.  The  passage  of  the  Freneh  troops  increased  tlie 
<ii>(  ontent  of  the  papal  subjects  in  Uoni;tL'"na  and  the  Marches,  wliieh 
iiad  already  been  aroused  by  theextraorduiary  subsidies  required  for  the 
war*  The  papal  troops  were  melting  away  for  want  of  pay;  and  when 
the  allied  armies  crossed  the  Neapolitan  frontier  and  laid  siege  to  . 
Civltella,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  Augtist,  1557,  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  caused  the  recall  of  Guise,  and  the  Pope 
was  left  without  defence. 
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Alva  could  easily  haye  taken  Rome  if  he  had  wished,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  master  xvished  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  extremities.  The  Pope  was 
forced  to  beg  for  peace,  whioh  was  granted  on  easy  terms.   The  only 

serious  concession  required  was  the  restoration  to  the  Colonnaand  otlier 
friends  of  Spain  of  the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  them  and 
conferred  upon  the  papal  nephews.  The  Spanish  hegemony  in  the 
peninsula  stood  firmer  than  over,  but  tlio  Papal  State  was  not  curtailed. 
Alva  visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  was  recgnciied  to  the  Pope  (September, 
1657). 

After  this  brief  and  fruitless  exposition  of  hatred,  Paul  returned 
rebuked  to  his  work  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  Inquisition.  That  action  of  the  Inquisition  was  frequently  directed 
by  political  motives  was  generally  believed  at  the  time,  and  is  not  in 
itself  improbable.  Partly  to  quell  the  resentment  caused  by  this  and 
other  measures,  partly  perhaps  to  indicate  the  recognition  and  abandon- 
ment of  a  mistaken  policy,  Paul  (January,  1559)  deprived  his  nephews 
of  all  their  offices  and  banished  them  from  Rome.  This  act  of  justice 
was  however  only  the  preliminary  to  the  enforcement  of  still  sterner 
measures  of  relic^ious  repression  :  and  when  tlio  Pope  exj)ired  in  Aui^ust, 
1559,  it  was  amid  scenes  of  wild  disorderj  the  headquarters  of  the  Holy 
Office  at  Rome  were  stormed  and  wrecked;  the  Pope's  statue  was 
destroyed  and  dragged  with  ignominy  through  the  streets.  His 
ecclesiastical  policy  appeared  to  be  as  complete  a  failure  as  his'  attack  - 
upon  the  power  of  Spain. 

But  indirectly  the  action  of  Paul  had  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
history  of  Europe.  It  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  Truce  of  Vaucelles.  The 
conclusion  of  this  truce  had  seemed  to  be  a  triumph  for  Montmorency ; 
but  Cardinal  CarafTa  and  the  influence  of  Guise  secured  the  real  tri- 
umph for  the  party  of  Lorraine.  Soon  after  the  expedition  of  Guise  to 
the  peninsula  war  broke  out  in  the  North  of  France,  but  both  sides  eon- 
fined  themselves  for  some  time  to  preparations  and  defensive  measures. 
On  June  7, 1557,  Mary  of  England  declared  war  on  France.  At  length, 
in  July  the  army  of  the  Netherlands  under  Emmanuel  Philibert  began 
to  move,  and  laid  siege  first  to  Guise  and  then  to  St  Quentin.  Coligny 
succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  this  plaoe^  and  animated  its  defence; 
but  when  Montmorency  attempted  to  relieve  the  fcnrtress  (August  10)  he 
wasattackedandseverelydefeated.  The  Constablehimself,  with  many  of 
the  greatest  men  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  only  Frencli  army 
in  the  north  was  scattered,  and  the  way  lay  open  to  Paris.  But  Philip 
refused  to  allow  the  advance,  and  the  French  wr  rr  driven  time  to  assemble 
troops  and  put  their  defences  in  order.  Coliguy's  obstinate  defence  in 
St  Quentin  t^ave  seventeen  days  of  respite  after  the  liattle;  and  Guise 
was  recalled  from  Italy,  iliilip  occupied  a  few  tnilmg  fortresses  and 
then  disbanded  his  army. 

In  November  Guise,  whose  authority  with  the  King  was  now  no 
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longer  coule^iLed  by  tliu  conflicting  influence  of  ISIontniorency,  had 
brought  together  an  army  ;  and  on  January  1,  15o8,  the  aiege  of  Calais 
uudertoken  ;  in  eight  days  the  town  surrendezed,  and  the  English 
irere  expelled.  Otuoee  was  captured  shortly  afterwards*  and  this  gate 
of  France  was  closed  for  ever  to  the  English.  But  the  French  need 
WIS  extreme.  While  the  siege  of  Calais  was  proceeding  tiie  notables  of 
France  assembled  in  Pcu-is  at  the  King's  command,  and  Henry  demanded 
of  tliem  a  loan  of  3,000,000  crowns,  one-third  from  tlie  clergy,  two- 
thirds  from  the  towns.  Tlie  news  of  the  capture  of  Caliiis  caused  the 
pr()j>ositio)i  to  be  accepted  with  acclamation.  In  April  the  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  with  the  secret  apfreements  concluded 
previously,  opened  other  prosjjects  to  French  foreitjn  |)oliey. 

In  May,  liowever,  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  Antoine  de  Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  suggested  the 
alliance  of  France  and  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  pointing 
oat  that  persons  in  the  highest  positions  in  France,  such  as  Coligny, 
d*Andelot,and  the  Bourbon  family,  were  infected  by  the  new  doctrines. 
Religion  was  beginning  in  France  to  intensify  party  rivalries  and  serve 
Bs  an  excuse  for  partisan  roTonge.  But  before  negotiation  could  lead  to 
its  full  result  war  had  once  more  to  play  its  part. 

The  French  plan  of  campaign  for  1558  was  directed  to  tlip  onj^tiire 
of  Thionvilk*,  and,  as  a  scMjuel,  to  a  double  invasion  of  Flanders.  But 
the  delays  caused  b}-  tlie  lung  resistance  of  Tliionville,  which  did  not 
fall  until  June  22,  prevented  the  simulttiucuu.s  execution  of  the  two 
attacks.  The  Marechal  de  Termes  from  Calais  was  first  in  the  held, 
and  after  sacking  Dunkirk  and  ravaging  the  eountry  he  found  himself 
forced  by  the  Flemish  army  under  Egmont  to  give  battle  near  Grave- 
lines.  Here  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  (July  18)  to  which  the  guns 
of  the  English  fleet  contributed.  After  this  the  French  armies  were 
compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  the  defensive. 

In  October  peace  npq-otiations  were  resumed  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  in  the  countv  of  Saint  Pol.  Durincf  the  course  of  tlie  discus- 
sions  Mary  Tudor  died  (November  17).  Her  death  facilitated  an  agree- 
ment in  two  ways.  In  the  firat  place  it  reduced  the  importance  of 
the  question  of  Calais.  niili[)  had  no  longer  any  need  to  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  this  town  for  the  beneht  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  second 
place  it  allowed  marriage  proposals  to  weigh  in  the  scales,  and,  although 
Philip  sued  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  there  was  little  to  be 
expected  in  that  quarter.  After  the  conference  had  been  removed  to 
Oateau-Cambresis  (February,  1559),  Elizabeth,  finding  that  Spain  was 
not  supporting  her  demands  for  restitution,  agreed  that  France  should 
ntain  Calais  for  eight  years,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  main 
compact.  The  peace  was  signed  on  April  2.  The  last  point  decided 
was  that  Philip  should  marry  Elizabeth  of  France. 

France  restored  Marienburg,  Thiouville,  Damvillera,  and  Montmedy, 
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leoeiving  in  return  Sikint  Quentin,  Ham,  le  Catelet,  and  T^ronanne ; 
BouYines  and  Bouillon  were  given  back  to  the  Bishop  of  L14ge  ;  Philip 
retained  Hesdin.   Montferrat,  the  Milanese,  Corsica,  Savoy,  Breaae,  and 

Piedmont  were  abandoned  l)y  the  French  ;  except  for  the  places  of 
Turin,  Pinerolo,  Ohieri,  Chivasso,  and  Villanuova  in  the  territory  o£ 
Asti.  Montiileino  wns  to  be  given  up  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  France 
did  not  pruss  for  the  restitution  of  Navarre,  but  retanicd  Saluzzo. 

Thus  the  contest  of  sixty  years  reached  it«  close,  never  to  revive 
in  the  same  form.  The  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands  were  restored 
with  slight  alterations.  Italy  was  left  as  Ciiai  los  had  fixed  her  system. 
Savoy  was  re-established  as  a  bnffer-State  between  France  and  Italy  ;  a 
position  which  the  genius  of  her  Dukes  would  use  to  good  advantage. 
Ko  treaty  marks  a  more  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
European  state  system.  It  involved  the  acceptance  of  Spanish  supremacy 
in  Italy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  organic  unity  of  France,  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  Netherlands.  For  all  her  concessions  France  received  com- 
pensation in  the  debateable  land  which  lies  between  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps. 
Here  the  international  struggrlcs  of  tlie  next  century  would  be  fought 
out,  until  French  ambition  returned  once  more  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  death  c>f 
Henry  II,  and  the  accession  of  Eliisabeth  in  England,  the  death  of 
Paul  IV,  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of  France,  and  the  death 
of  Charles  V,  all  occurring  within  twelve  months  contributed  to  em* 
phasise  the  close  of  an  old  epoch,  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  The 
policy  of  Montmorency  had  triumphed  over  that  of  the  Guises ;  the 
obstinate  persistence  of  Charles  V  had  received  its  posthumous  reward  ; 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  religion  in  France  on  the  one  hand,  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  other,  were  before  long  to  paralyse  all 
those  remainintj^  forces  and  ambitions  which  niipfht  have  reversed  the 
decisions  recorded  at  Cateau-Cambresis.  The  Reformation  had  hitherto 
run  its  course  ahnost  without  opposition  ;  henceforward  the  enerrjies, 
which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  long  dyna«tic  struggle,  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  still  greater  contests  arising  out  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
movement.  In  these  contests  the  resumption  of  the  Cottncil  of  Trent* 
and  its  policy  and  conclusions,  furnished  the  dogmatic  basis,  and  defined 
the  controversial  issues. 

Throughout  this  period  there  have  been  two  main  plots  in  European 
history,  the  one  centring  in  Germany  and  concerned  with  the  questions  of 

relici^ious  reform,  tlie  other  centring  in  Italy,  and  leadiujrto  the  permanent 
settlement  of  territorial  quostions  in  Europe.  The  plots  are  interwoven, 
and  it  has  been  only  possiole  in  the  foregoing  pages  occasionally  to 
indicate  important  points  of  contact.  Hut  each  can  be  to  some  extent 
iiiuiated.    The  German  plot  is  reserved  for  full  truaimeut  in  later 
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chapters.  The  Italian  ]>lot  hus  for  its  chief  actors,  on  the  one  side 
Spiim  aiid  the  Netherliiiuis,  on  the  other  siile  France,  while  Savoy  and 
the  lesser  States  of  Italy  each  contribute  their  share  to  the  action.  The 
internal  affairs  of  Italy  hare  received  in  the  description  of  the  main  plot 
such  attention  as  space  pennitted,  and  as  was  necessary  to  explain  the 
forces  at  work.  But  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands  have  heen  left  aside.  Tet  some  knowledge  of  these  is 
required  if  we  are  to  understand  the  power  exerted  by  each  in  the 
forcible  settlement  of  Eurf)pean  questions. 

The  course  of  the  reform  movement  in  France  is  related  below; 
the  institutions  of  France  arc  dcseri!)ed  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
History.  It  remains  only  to  give  some  account  of  those  luterual  de- 
velojtiiieuts  and  changes  that  affected  the  activity  of  France  as  a 
European  power. 

In  the  institntions  of  France  there  is  little  change  to  record.  The 
absdnte  monarchy  had  heen  already  established,  and  was  further 
developed  by  the  school  of  legists,  who  had  their  headquarters  in  the 
University  of  Toulouse.  At  their  head  was  the  Chancellor  Duprat. 
Their  principles  and  their  action  aimed  at  the  continuous  extension  of 
the  royal  power.  From  the  King  they  received  their  employment  and 
their  reward;  to  liis  strength  they  owed  everythinq".  All  their  efforts 
were  directed  to  its  increase  both  in  State  and  in  Church.  In  the 
Church  espci  ially  tlie  Concordat  of  151G  proved  a  valuable  instrument 
in  their  hands.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown  over  the  Church 
is  proved  by  the  lavish  grants  frequently  made  by  the  clergy  to  the 
King,  enforced  at  need  by  the  seizure  of  property  :  and  by  the  proposals 
to  seU  clerical  lands  for  the  King's  benefit  put  forward  in  1561  at  St 
Gemuun.  The  clergy  then  offered  willingly  16,600,000  lwre9  to  avoid 
this  danger,  so  real  did  it  appear.  The  old  Gallicanism  of  the  Pragmatic 
died  hard,  finding  its  last  strongholds  in  the  Parliament»  and  the  Uni- 
versities ;  and  was  not  finally  defeated  until  the  lit  de  justice  of  1527, 
which  removed  all  jurisdiction  relative  to  high  ecclesiastical  office  from 
the  Parlement,  and  gave  it  to  the  Grand  Conaeil.  The  old  Gallicanism 
was  replaced  by  a  new  royal  Gallicauisni,  wliicli  resented  interference 
with  the  ecclesiastical  affaire  of  France  from  beyond  the  Alps,  but  placed 
the  Church  at  the  mercy  of  the  King.  In  consequence  of  this  subjection 
of  the  French  Church  to  the  King  the  clergy  of  France  fell  into  two 
veil-marked  divisions :  those  who  held  or  hoped  for  rich  ecclesiastical 
promotion  from  the  King,  and  the  poor  parochial  clergy,  who  thought 
Mid  suffered,  and  whose  importance  as  a  political  factor  will  he  seen  in 
the  Wars  of  Religion. 

Though  the  general  lines  remain  unaltered,  administratiye  changes 
can  be  perceived.  The  elevation  of  Jacques  de  Beaune  de  Semblangay 
(1518)  to  the  cognisance  of  all  the  King's  finances,  extraordinary  as  well 
as  ordinary,  shows  the  desire  for  some  unification;  but  his  fall  in  1627 
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proves  that  the  new  arrangements  were  not  supposed  to  have  worked  weU* 
The  establishment  of  the  Tr^tor  de  VSpargne  in  1528  shows  the  same 
effort  for  centralisation;  this  measure  weakened  the  TrS%orier%  and 
QSnSraM^^  and  brought  the  whole  question  of  finance  nnder  the  eyes  of 
the  King's  Council.  The  scope  of  the  Trisor  de  VSpargne  was  gradually 
widened,  and  in  1542  a  more  radical  reform  was  introduced;  tlie  old 
financial  districts  were  abolished,  and  10  new  centres  were  establislied 
for  the  receipt  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  areas  assigned  to  them. 
These  reforms  were  in  the  right  direction,  but  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  sources  of  revenue  were  unchanged.  The  taille  was  still  the 
mainstay  of  the  government*  and  was  increased  at  will.  In  1543  it 
reached  a  figure  higher  than  in  the  time  of  Louis  XL  Extraordinary 
supplies  were  raised  by  the  sale  of  domain  lands,  and  bj  the  creation  of 
new  offices*  intended  to  be  sold.  The  consequent  multiplication  of 
unnecessary  officials,  each  anxious  to  recoup  his  expenditure,  was  the 
gravest  abuse  of  the  time.  Under  Francis  T  the  system  of  aidei  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  provinces  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  im- 
munity ;  and,  in  s]iite  of  solemn  ent^agements,  the  quart  rhi  sel  of 
Guvcnne  was  first  (1541)  raised  to  three-eighths;  and  then  lu  1545  tlie 
jahelle  du  »eU  with  its  system  of  compulsory  purchase,  was  put  in  full 
force  in  all  the  south-western  provinces.  The  revolt  of  La  Ilochelle 
(1542)  and  of  Ouyenne  in  general  (1548)  did  not  prevent  the  executioii 
of  these  decrees. 

Similarly  in  the  department  of  justice  changes  are  rather  administra- 
ti  ve  than  constitutional.  The  introduction  of  the  prSiidiaux,  a  board  of 
judges  appointed  for  each  hailliage  or  sSnSchaussSe^  and  intermediate 
between  the  Parlements  and  the  Courts  of  first  instance,  was  probably 
advantageous  to  the  people,  though  its  immediate  object  was  tlie  raising- 
of  money  by  the  sale  of  the  new  offices.  The  Edict  of  Villens-Cotterets 
(1539)  was  a  great  lamlniark  in  the  adiniiiistration  of  justice  and  in  the 
history  of  legal  procedure  in  France  ;  it  instituted  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  Courts,  and  superseded  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  by  the  lay  tribunals.  The  clergy  in  1552  paid 
three  millions  of  crowns  to  recover  these  rights  of  jurisdiction;  but 
apparently  the  King  did  not  fulfil  his  share  in  the  bargain. 

The  old  militiuy  system  changed  slowly.  The  mounted  archers  were 
gradually  being  separated  from  the  geM  ^armeB^  whose  following  they 
had  oripj-inally  constit  uted.  As  the  importance  of  hand  firearms  increased 
the  nniiiber  of  archers  was  diminished;  and  some  attempt  was  made  so 
to  strenn;^then  the  defensive  armour  of  horse  and  man  as  to  meet  this 
new  weapon  of  offence.  Olievau-Ugens^  trained  after  the  Stradiot  fashion, 
and  otlier  varieties  of  cavalry  begin  to  appear.  But  in  infantry  France 
was  still  deficient.  The  attempt  of  Francis  I  (1543)  to  form  seven 
provincial  legions,  each  of  6000  foot,  alarmed  liie  gentry  by  placing 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  for  this  reason  or  because  of 
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Fnneu*  habitual  inconseqaenoe  it  was  abandoned,  and  only  served  as  a 
pretext  for  levying  the  additional  impost  for  which  this  measure  was 
made  an  excuse. 

Thus  the  chief  interest  of  the  time  for  France  consisted  in  the 

pensotts  who  conducted  the  government.  Tlie  system  might  not  chani^e. 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered  depended  on  the  King  and 
the  persons  in  whom  he  had  trust.  Inattentive  as  he  was  to  business, 
the  character  of  Francis  T  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  history  of  his 
reign.  Tlie  profuse  expenditure  on  his  Court  must  have  reacted  on  his 
forei^  policy.  The  cost  of  the  Court  is  estimated  by  a  Venetian 
ambassador  iis  amouiitiug  to  1,600,000  crowns  a  year,  i.e.  about  three 
millions  of  Uvre%  tmrnois.  Of  this  sum  600,000  crowns  went  in  pensions. 
The  King's  buildings,  important  as  they  are  in  the  history  of  art, 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  people.  The  influence  of  the  King's  mistresses, 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  d^^tampes,  and  of  his  son's 
mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  decided  the  fate  of  ministers  if  not  of  nations. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  King's  reign,  and  particularly  during  his  cap* 
tinty,  the  influence  of  the  Queen-Mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  was  pre- 
dominant. Her  powerful  will  and  vii^oroiis  though  narrow  intellect 
wi^re  not  without  their  value  for  Fraiu-e  ;  but  Iut  raparity  was  uuliiiiited, 
m  l  led  to  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  tlie  most  iniportant 
duiiifcatiu  incident  of  the  reign.  During  his  early  years  Francis  was 
dominated  by  lionuivet,  and  to  a  less  degree  by  Lautrec  and  Lescun  ; 
during  his  later  life  (1641-7)  Admiral  Annebaut  (de  Retz)  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Toumon  came  to  the  front.  The  Due  d'Enghien  also  enjoyed 
to  much  favour  that  his  accidental  death  was  ascribed  by  Court  gossip  to 
the  act  of  the  Dauphin  himself.  In  the  King's  middle  life  Philippe  de 
BrioD  had  considerable  power.  But  none  of  these  courtiers  can  be  said 
to  have  possessed  a  definite  scheme  of  policy  or  to  have  worked  for 
any  definite  end.  More  important  was  the  part  played  by  Anne  de 
Montmorency. 

So  early  as  1522  Montmorency  became  a  Marshal  of  France.  In  the 
negotiations  for  the  Kiu^^'s  freedom  after  Pavia  he  took  a  }>rominent 
part,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  grand  maitre  (lo26),  and 
from  that  time  until  1641  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  person  at  tlie 
lung's  Court.  He  was  Governor  of  Languedoc,  a  post  previously  held 
bf  ^  Constable  de  Bourbon,  the  duties  of  which  he  executed  as  a  rule 
l^depQty .  The  tendencies  of  his  policy  were  favourable  to  the  Emperor. 
He  was  unwilling  to  break  the  peace,  to  form  alliances  with  the  Pro- 
testant  Princes  or  with  the  Sultan.  Thus  the  period  of  his  influence 
i'hows  a  certain  touch  o£  moderation.  Montmorency  was  not  always 
able  to  make  his  counsels  prevail ;  but  their  weight  was  always  on  the 
side  of  compromise.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Caml>ray  his 
influence  is  especially  to  be  seen.  On  tlie  other  hand  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  grai^  maitre  contributed  anything  masterly 
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to  the  inconsequent  foreign  policy  of  Francis;  any  notable  ideas  of 
strategy  to  his  army.  His  intellect  was  mediocre,  and  his  most  brilliant 
achievement  was  the  devastation  of  Frovence  in  1536,  which  frustrated 
the  invasion  of  Charles. 

In  1538  he  reached  the  culmination  of  his  fortunes  under  Francis, 
wlicu  he  was  created  Constable  of  France.  Tiie  interview  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  belongs  to  this  period,  when  his  influenoe  was  perhaps  at  its 
height.  He  must  have  the  responsibility  of  the  policy  which  allowed 
Charles  a  free  hand  in  the  chastisement  of  Ghent  (1£40),  The  failure 
of  this  policy  left  France  isolatedf  unable  to  rely  eitiier  upon  England 
or  upcm  the  German  Protestants.  His  fall,  however,  in  1541  was  rather 
due  to  a  Court  intrigue,  to  the  fear  of  Francis  of  his  lieir-apparent, 
to  the  jealousy  of  Ma(lame  d'l^tampes  and  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  than  to 
the  actual  failure  of  his  schemes.  The  party  of  Madame  d'Etampea 
won  the  day,  and  tlie  Constable  retired  into  private  life. 

Francis  retained  so  much  animosity  against  him  that  he  is  said  to 
have  warned  ills  sou  before  his  death  not  to  admit  Montmorency  to 
his  favour.  But  the  advice,  if  given,  had  litUe  effect*  and  immediately 
on  his  accession  Henry  recalled  the  Constable  to  the  royal  Councils, 
and  even  paid  the  arrears  of  his  pensions  for  the  years  of  his  suspension. 
The  alliance  between  the  Constable  and  Diane  was  intimate,  but  she 
perceived  the  danger  of  having  him  all-powerful.  The  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  cadets  of  the  sovereign  House  of  Lorraine,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  Houses  of  Anjou  and  Bourbon,  were  the  instruments 
whom  she  found.  Their  fatlier,  Claude,  Due  de  Guise,  a  contemporary 
of  Francis  I,  had  not  succeeded  in  pushing  his  own  fortunes  at  Court, 
but  had  nevertheless  found  opportunities  to  serve  the  King  by  levying- 
troops  for  hua  and  otherwise,  so  that  he  was  able  to  secure  digjiities  fur 
himself,  with  offices  and  henefioes  for  his  relations.  His  brother,  Jean, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  not  inconspicuous  at  the  Court  of  Francis  and 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  French  Renaissance.  But  the  high  fortunes  of  the 
family  begin  with  the  sons  of  Claude  ;  among  whom  are  pre-eminent, 
Francis,  the  soldier,  afterwards  Due  de  Guise,  and  Charles,  Archbishop 
of  Reims,  and  afterwards  Cardinal.  Under  Henry  II  the  places  of  power 
and  profit,  the  spoils  of  discarded  favourites,  the  determination  of  the 
King's  policy,  are  divided  between  Montmorency  aiul  tlie  rrnisps  ;  wliilo 
Diane  de  Poitiers  secured  through  their  rivalry  llie  tlccisive  intermediate 
position.  The  Guise  policy  was  aggressive,  enterprising,  provocative. 
Montmorency  was  more  cautious,  and  favourable  to  peace.  To  the 
fonner  were  due  the  League  of  Rome  and  the  rupture  of  the  Truce  of 
Vaucelles ;  to  the  latter  tiie  Truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  above  all,  the  Peace 
of  Cateau-Cambresis.  All  alike  were  zealous  Catholics ;  all  alike  ra- 
pacious and  greedy.  In  view  of  the  powerful  elements  disputing  the 
supremacy  over  her  husband  Catharine  de'Medici  wisely  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Her  capacities  for  ruleand  intrigue  were  not  seen  until  a  later  age. 
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Montmorency  had  the  advantage  through  his  powerful  character, 
his  indnstiy,  and  will ;  the  Guises  through  their  skill  in  winning 
the  people  and  the  interests  to  their  side;  in  the  Church,  in  the 
anny,  in  the  Parlemenl,  their  influence  was  great  and  was  carefully 
developed.  On  the  other  Iiand,  ilie  immense  ransoms  exacted  froip 
Montmorency  in  1559  for  himself  and  his  relatives  impoverished  his 
estate,  imd  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  was  unpopular  and  diminished 
his  credit.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Henry  II  the  advantage  lay  with 
tiie  younger  rivals  of  tlie  Constable. 

The  changes  in  the  system  of  tlie  Spanish  monarchy  during  the  period 
are  even  less  siguificuiit  than  those  iu  France.  Tlie  Cortes  of  Castile 
continued  to  meet  and  to  retain  their  hold  upon  finance.  The  »ervicio 
lieeame  a  regular  impost,  voted  every  three  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ateabala  was  a  ground  for  frequent  hargainiug  between  the  King 
and  the  Cortes,  and  the  advantage  fell  to  the  latter ;  for  the  total  nett 
ioeome  raised  from  tiiis  source  did  not  increase  during  the  reign,  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  diminished  by  at  least  one  half. 
The  real  limitation  of  the  royal  power  in  Spain  is  seen  in  the  refusal 
of  all  three  Estates,  exceptionally  summoned  to  the  Cortes  of  1.53HI.  to 
a^ree  to  Charles'  proposal  to  raise  money  by  a  new  excise  on  meat.  The 
p«nver  of  the  Crown  over  the  Cortes,  if  it  was  increasing,  was  increasing- 
slowly,  and  its  increase  wa«?  due  to  the  extension  of  royal  authority  in 
the  towns,  where  the  royal  correyidor  was  becoming  more  autocratic, 
and  the  regidoren  themselves  were  appointed  by  the  Grown.  The  pressure 
of  the  UdalgoB  far  admission  to  municipal  office,  which  is  a  notable 
featoie  of  the  time,  would  tend  also  gradually  to  divorce  the  ruling 
datt  in  the  towns  ^m  those  who  carried  on  its  business  and  felt  the 
Teal  pinch  of  tyranny  or  maladministration. 

In  Spain  more  than  elsewhere  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
Crown  were  closely  linked.  The  Church  looked  to  royal  protection 
against  heresy  and  against  the  Cortes.  The  King  looked  to  thf^  Church 
f'»r supplies  in  time  of  need;  he  had  it«  good  government  tlioroughly 
2t  heart  ;  lie  supported  and  moderated  the  action  of  the  hKjuisition  so 
tW  as  he  could,  for  the  Inquisition,  though  based  on  royal  autlioiity, 
vas  not  entirely  under  his  control.  The  forcil>le  conversion  of  the 
Moiiacoe  of  Valencia  in  1525  and  following  years  attests  the  zeal, 
nther  than  the  wisdom,  of  Charles.  The  flight  of  a  large  part  of  this 
indiistrions  class,  and  the  discontent  and  apprehensions  of  those  who 
Kstuned,  living  as  they  did  in  constant  fear  of  the  Holy  Office,  was  a 
nab  cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  aeonsiderablepartof  Spain.  Charles 
^ms  himself  to  have  perceived  his  error,  and  the  severity  of  the  decrees 
^inst  the  Moriscos  was  considerably  relaxed  during  his  later  years. 

In  Spain  also  the  administrativr  developments  are  more  conspicuous 
^■hn  the  constitutional.  The  business  of  j^overnment  was  becoming 
Qiore  and  more  complicated.    Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  we  have 
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already  the  Councils  of  State,  of  I<Mnance»  and  of  Castile,  besides  the 
Council  of  Aiagon;  and  in  addition  the  Councils  of  the  Inquisition,  of 
the  Military  Orders,  and  of  the  Cruzada.  Under  Charles  we  have  in 
addition  tlie  Chaniber,  the  Council  of  War,  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
tjje  Council  of  Flanders,  and  the  Council  of  Italy.  The  several  fields 
of  these  Councils,  with  a  monarch  who  was  absent  from  Spain  for  one- 
half  of  the  total  period  of  liis  rei^rn.  required  to  be  carefully  limited  and 
circumscribed.  This  led  in  its  turn  i»j  the  trausacLion  of  more  and  more 
business  by  writing,  and  that  to  red-tape  and  its  accompanying  delays ; 
so  that  the  exeessive  elaboration  of  bureaucratic  methods  tended  to 
hamper  and  impede  the  despatch  of  business.  This  became  even  more 
oouspiouous  in  the  time  of  Philip. 

The  problem  of  the  decline  of  Spain  has  often  occupied  the  minds  of 
historians,  who  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the  country  which  fills  so 
large  a  place  on  the  European  canvas  during  the  sixteenth  century  after- 
wards fell  into  impotence  and  tleeay.  But  the  contrast  has  generally 
been  exaggerated,  Spain  was  never  very  rich  and  never  very  powerful. 
Indivitlnal  Spaniards  showed  great  enterprise  and  great  talents.  Fer- 
dinand, and  after  him  Charles  \\  obtained  from  their  country  all  the 
energy  of  which  it  was  capable.  The  Spanish  foot-soldier  had  admiiable 
qualities.  But  the  work  of  Charles  V  depended  as  much  upon  the 
Netherlands  as  upon  Spain ;  Italian  enterprise  was  supported  as  much 
from  the  Low  Countries  as  from  Spain;  and  from  both  together  support 
was  always  insufficient,  and  had  to  be  eked  out  by  local  oppression.  No 
great  national  impulse  raised  the  Uabsburgs  to  the  head  of  Europe ; 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies  was  due  more  to  good  fortune  and  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  men  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
When  Spain  lost  the  stimulus  of  great  rulers,  when  she  was  deprived  of 
the  efficient  su[)port  of  the  Netherland  commercial  wealth,  when  she  was 
tluowu  upon  her  own  resources,  then  the  true  weakness  of  the  national 
character  disclosed  itself.  The  Spaniards  could  never  be  a  great  nation 
because  they  were  never  industrious. 

Nevertheless,  if  Spain  ever  had  an  age  of  industry,  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  an  immense 
opening  was  offered  to  Spanish  tradt?.  Cliarles  was  anxious  to  encourage 
this  trade.  In  1529  he  opened  tlio  export  trade  to  a  number  of  cities  of 
the  East  and  the  North,  and  broke  down  to  some  extent  the  monopoly 
of  Seville.  As  a  consequence  many  indnstries  increased  l)y  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  silk  industry  in  Toledo  and  Seville,  the  cloth  industry  in 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Cuenca  and  Segovia,  reached  considerable  dimensions. 
The  same  stimulus  reacted  upon  agriculture  and  the  wool-growing 
industry.  ITor  a  time  the  new  discoveries  seemed  to  have  opened  an 
industrial  era  in  Spain.  But  before  long  the  influx  of  precious  metals, 
rapid  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  more  rapid  after  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  and  immense  after  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Potoei, 
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began  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Spain,  far  above  the  level 
current  in  other  countries.  This  made  Spain  a  bad  seller  and  a 
profitable  market.  In  spite  of  all  the  laws  ag'ainst  export  of  treasure 
the  merchants  managed  to  exehuni^e  tlieir  wares  of  foreign  manufacture 
for  Spanish  bullion,  and  to  transport  it  beyond  the  border.  The  trade 
with  tlie  Spanish  colonies  stimulated  competition.  The  legislation  of 
1552  enoouraged  import  and  discouraged  export  in  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  The  industries  that  had  flourished  began  onoe 
men  to  shrink;  the  influx  of  treasure,  with  the  appearance  of  wealth 
which  it  brought  to  so  many,  discouraged  exertion,  always  distasteful  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  V  the  period  of 
industrial  activity  was  already  in  its  decline.  This  was  not  due  to  the 
severity  of  taxation  —  having  regard  to  the  rise  of  prices  the  taxes  of 
Spain  probably  became  lighter  during  tlie  period  —  but  to  the  natural 
action  of  the  eireiunstances  upon  the  national  temperament,  aided  by 
UkI  laws  and  a  misconceived  economic  policy.  But  the  worst  results 
of  these  forces  and  methods  fall  outside  our  period. 

The  ret  urns  from  the  coloniesenriched  the  govemmentand  individuals 
nther  than  the  nation.  The  fifth  share  of  the  treasury  in  all  treasure 
imported  and  other  profits  from  colonial  trade  brought  the  revenue 
from  this  sonrce  in  1551  to  100.000  and  in  1556  to  700,000  ducats. 
The  whole  treasure  of  the  Indian  fleet  was  seized  for  the  first  time  in 
l-'>3.j  by  way  of  loan;  and  the  evil  precedent  was  followed  in  later  years, 
until  forlndden  by  a  law  of  Philip  in  1567. 

Ill  the  government  of  the  Indies  Charles  took  a  livelv  interest,  and 
his  belief  in  their  future  was  not  to  be  shaken.  Ills  reiatiuns  with  his 
great  advent uicrs  were  not  always  happy.  Cortes  ended  his  days  in  a 
maze  of  litigation.  Fernando  Fizarro  was  imprisoned  in  1539  for  a  long 
period.  Francisco  was  killed  by  the  insurgents,  against  whom  the  home 
government  gave  him  Insul&cient  support.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  executed 
for  rebellion  in  1548.  But  the  difficulties  of  controlling  these  autocratic 
soldiers  at  a  distance  of  4000  miles  accounts  for  many  misunderstandings; 
and  the  natural  tendency  to  local  despotism  and  virtual  independence 
required  constant  supervision  and  suggested  suspicion.  Tn  regsird  to  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  and  tlie  question  of  the  enco)ni<'nd<ts(  Charles* 
policy  was  humane;  though  his  measures  were  only  in  part  tiueecssful. 
He  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  rei)resentations  of  Las  Casas,  and  supported 
the  missionaries  against  the  colonists.  Uii  the  whole  his  colonial  policy 
achieved  its  o^^jects;  the  natives  were  preserved  fi*om  extermination 
or  universal  slavery ;  while  the  provinces  of  Mexico^  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Korthem  Chili,  with  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Central  America, 
were  in  his  reign  reduced  to  order  and  tolerable  government.  The 
iptce  trade  with  the  Moluceas  he  endeavoured  at  one  time  to  secure  for 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  in  1529  he  was  content  to  leave  the  monopoly  to 
the  Portuguese  in  return  for  an  ample  money  compensation. 
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The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  inlierited  by  Charles  were  sub- 
stantially increased  before  his  death.  Tlie  PVeiich  enclave  of  Tournay 
was  conquered  in  1521.  After  a  long  period  of  civil  war  Friesland  was 
finally  annexed  in  1523.  The  expulsion  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  by 
the  Duke  of  Gelders  wtw  the  uxcose  for  the  acquisition  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  this  important  diocese  by  Charles  in  1527  ;  and  the  city 
of  Utreolit  was  reconquered  in  1528.  The  endless  struggle  with  the 
Duke  of  Gelders  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  Charles  of  Egmont  in 
1538 ;  but  the  rapid  campaign  of  Charles  against  the  Duke  of  deves 
resulted  in  the  final  incorporation  of  Gelders  with  the  Burgundian 
posaesttims  in  1543.  Groningen  and  the  neighbouring  territory  bad 
been  acquired  in  1536.  In  1543  Charles  forced  also  Cambray  to 
accept  a  garrison.  Liege,  though  still  i?i  nominal  independence,  was 
brought  more  and  more  under  Burgundian  influence.  Its  Bishop, 
E  vrard  de  la  Marck,  maintained  with  (Hiarles  almost  unbroken  friendship 
until  his  deatii  in  1538.  Then  Charles  procured  the  election  of  his 
uncle  George,  the  bastard  son  of  Maximilian.  Charles  used  the  territory 
of  Liege  as  his  own,  building  on  it  the  fortress  of  Marienburg  (1546), 
and  after  the  capture  of  this  town  Charlemont  and  Philippeville  in  1654. 

Thus  the  area  of  Burgundian  supremacy  was  widened  and  its 
boundaries  rectified ;  and  in  1548  the  status  of  the  Provinces  with 
reference  to  the  Empire  was  revised.  The  whole  of  them  was  included 
in  the  Burgundian  Circle ;  they  were  declared  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  Empire  ;  the}"  were  bound  however  to  contribute  to  imperial 
subsidies,  and  received  in  return  the  jjrotection  of  the  Empire.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  was  to  sever  the  connexion  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  protection  was  a  figment,  and  the  con- 
tribution remained  unpaid.  The  suzerainty  of  France  over  Flanders  and 
Artois  had  been  renounced  in  1529,  and  thus  the  Burgundian  possessions 
became  a  wngle  and  independent  whole.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
1548  further  declared  that  the  law  of  succession  for  all  the  Provinces 
should  be  henceforth  the  same,  and  preyented  the  danger  of  a  divided 
inheritance. 

The  regency  of  Margaret  of  Savoy,  which  ended  in  1530,  and  that 
of  Maria  of  Hungary,  which  terminated  in  1552,  were  both  directed  by 
the  supreme  will  of  Charles,  though  much  discretion  was  left  to  these 
able  and  faithful  vicegerents.  The  centralisation  of  the  government 
was  carried  further.  Councils  of  State  and  of  Finance  for  the  whole 
aggregate  were  established.  A  central  Court  of  Appeal  was  set  up  at 
Malines,  though  its  authority  was  not  universally  accepted.  The  States- 
General  for  all  the  principalities  were  frequently  summoned;  ancU 
although  their  decisions  were  not  legally  binding  on  the  several  States* 
every  effort  was  made  to  enforce  tlie  will  of  the  majority  upon  every 
district.  Here  as  elsewhere  Charles  respected  the  constitution  and  did 
Jiot  attempt  to  enforoe  his  Mrill  against  the  vote  of  the  States.  Many 
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instances  are  on  record  m  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Tlie  newly 
acquired  provinces  were  not  immediatelj  incorporated  in  the  aaaemblj 
of  States-Geneial. 

In  the  Netherlands*  as  in  his  other  dominions,  Charles  endeavoured 
to  enforce  his  will  npon  the  Church.  But  the  rival  inteiests  of  the 
great  alien  sees,  possessing  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  chief  part  of 
his  territory,  rendered  this  difficult ;  and  \m  plan  for  the  creation  of  six 

national  dioceses  failed  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  existing  prelates 
and  the  Roman  See.  Hut  in  the  matter  of  heresy  he  succeeded  in 
holding  }iis  own  for  his  lifetime.  Early  in  1521  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  \\v  issued  his  first  edict  in  the  Netherlauds  against  Luther.  By 
repeated  laws,  increasing  in  stringency,  he  kept  if  not  the  Reformed 
opinions  at  any  rate  their  public  expression  within  bounds;  and  the 
only  serious  danger  of  an  outbreak  in  Uie  Netherlands  under  Chaiies  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  at  Mtlnster  (1585),  when  the 
attempted  seizure  of  Amsterdam  by  those  sectaries  led  to  a  more  rigorous 
petsecation  of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Inquisition 
was  established  on  a  secular  basis,  for  Charles  could  not  afford  to  give 
this  powerful  instrument  into  the  hands  of  alien  Bishops  or  the  Holy 
See.  But  under  the  surface  the  forces  were  pfrowin<^;  the  movement  was 
amorphous  and  heterogeneous  ;  Lutheranism  in  the  North,  Zwinglian 
views  in  the  South,  Anabaptist  doctrine  among  the  more  violent,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  the  more  methodical  and  better  organised 
Calvinistic  system  were  spreading  in  spite  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
persecution  of  Charles,  which,  although  vigorous  in  appearance,  was 
io  effect  not  especially  severe,  snooeeded  in  concealing  rather  than  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  heresy.   This  legacy  he  left  to  his  son. 

Indeed,  though  the  Netherlands  flourished  under  Charles,  though 
thdr  trade  prospered  through  the  connexion  with  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
though  the  wealth  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  increased  year  by  year, 
though  peace  was  preserved  and  apparent  obedience,  though  territory 
was  rounded  off  and  hostile  province  incorporated,  the  seeds  were  being 
sovm  which  bore  fruit  in  the  days  of  Philip.  The  pressure  of  taxation 
^vas  severe.  The  Spanish  garrisons  introduced  in  the  early  years  of 
Charles'  reign  were  hated  here  as  elsewhere,  lleligious  causes  of  discord 
were  constantly  growing.  Cliarlcs  apenl  but  a  small  part  of  his  reign 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  his  early  years  were  passed  there,  and  he  was 
never  a  stranger,  nor  out  of  sympathy.  His  son  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his 
home  in  Spain.  The  days  of  Margaret  and  Maria  were  to  be  followed 
hf  the  rule  of  a  different  class  of  proconsuls,  with  a  different  kind  of 
inttmetions.  Then  the  accumulated  discontent,  the  weariness  of  long- 
continued  burdens  borne  in  a  cause  that  was  not  their  own,  the  strain 
of  the  prolf)n<^ed  strife  with  France,  their  natural  friend,  all  the  errors 
and  mistaken  policy  of  Charles,  would  make  themselves  felt ;  the  issue  of 
these  things  will  be  seen  in  a  later  volume. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LUTHER 

Thb  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  its  birth  and  growth 
in  a  union  of  spiritual  and  secular  forces  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  On  the  secular  side,  the  times 
were  l  ull  of  new  movements,  intellectual  and  moral,  political,  social,  and 
economic ;  and  spiritual  forces  were  everywhere  at  work,  which  uiined 
at  making  religion  the  birthright  and  possession  of  the  common  man  — 
whether  king,  noble,  burgher,  artisan,  or  peasant — as  well  as  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  a  possession  whicii  should  directly  promote  a  worthy  life 
within  the  family  and  the  State.  These  religious  impulses  had  all  a 
peculiar  democratic  element  and  were  able  to  impregnate  with  passion 
and,  for  a  time,  to  fuse  together  the  secular  forces  of  the  period.  Hence 
their  importance  historically.  If  the  main  defect  in  the  earlier  histories 
of  the  Reformation  has  been  to  nec^lect  the  secular  sides  of  the  movement, 
it  is  possible  that  more  recent  historians  have  been  too  apt  to  ignore  the 
religious  element  which  was  a  real  power. 

It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  this 
religious  side  of  the  Reformation  began  in  the  inward  religious  growth 
of  a  single  personality — the  river  comes  from  a  thousand  nameless  riUs 
and  not  only  from  one  selected  fountain-head;  yet  Luther  was  so 
prominent  a  figure  that  the  impulses  in  his  religions  life  may  be  taken  aa 
the  type  of  forces  which  were  at  work  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  history 
of  these  forces  may  be  fitly  described  in  traciDg  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  his  religious  opinions  from  his  early  years  to  his  struggle  sgainst 
Indulgences. 

The  real  roots  of  the  religions  life  of  Luther  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  family  and  in  the  popular  religions  life  of  the  times.  What  hail 
Luther  and  JMyeonius  and  hundreds  of  other  boys  of  the  peasant  and 
burglier  classes  been  taught  by  their  parents  within  the  family,  and 
what  religious  influences  met  them  in  the  high-school  and  University  ? 
Fortunately  the  writings  of  the  leaders  of  new  religious  movement 
abound  in  biographical  details;  and  the  recent  labours  of  German 
historians  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  discordant  elements  in 
the  religious  life  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  religion  taught  by  parents  to  children  in  pious  German  families 
seems  to  have  been  simple,  unaffected  and  evangelical.  M yconius  relates 
how  Im  father,  a  burgher,  was  accustomed  to  expound  the  Apostles' 
Creed  to  the  buy  and  to  tell  liim  that  Jesus  Christ  was  tlie  Saviour  from 
iiil  sins  ;  that  the  one  thins^  needed  to  obtain  Go<rs  pardon  for  sins  was 
to  pray  and  to  trust;  and  iiow  he  insisted  above  all  that  the  forgiveness 
of  God  was  a  free  gift,  bestowed  without  fee  by  God  on  man  for  the 
nke  of  what  Christ  had  done.  Little  books  suitable  for  family  instnic* 
tioQ  were  in  circulation  in  which  were  printed  the  Creed,  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  Psalms  in 
the  German  tongue.  Simple  catechisms  and  other  small  books  of 
devotion  seem  to  have  been  in  circulation  which  were  full  of  very  simple 
evangelical  teachiiicr.  It  is  probalde  that  Luther  repeated  a  threat  deal 
of  what  was  cummouly  taught  to  eliihlren  in  his  own  earliest  years,  when, 
in  later  days,  he  himself  wrote  little  books  for  the  yonn<if.  Traces  of 
this  simple  family  piety,  which  insisted  that  ull  huiinciis  came  from 
"trusting  in  the  holy  passion  of  Christ,"  and  that  nothing  which  the 
sinner  could  do  for  himself  availed  anything,  may  be  found  all  down 
the  stream  of  medieval  religious  life  in  the  most  x)opular  hymns  and 
in  the  Bermons  of  the  great  revival  preachers. 

The  latter  half  of  die  fifteenth  century  saw  the  growth  of  a  form  of 
jnetjr  very  different  from  that  simple  household  religion.  A  strange 
terror  seemed  to  brood  over  the  people.  Tlie  plague  came  periodically 
into  the  crowded  and  badly  drained  towns ;  new  diseases  made  their 
appearance  and  added  to  tlie  prevailim,''  fear  ;  tlie  diead  of  a  Turkish 
invitsidu  seemed  to  he  i)revaleut — mothers  scared  their  children  by 
aaiiiing  the  Turks,  and  in  hundreds  of  German  purinhcs  the  bells  tolled 
in  the  village  steeples  calling  the  people  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver  them 
itm  TurkiBh  raids.  This  prevailing  fear  bred  a  strange  restlessness. 
Crowds  of  pilgrims  thronged  the  highways,  trudging  from  shrine  to 
thrine,  hoping  to  get  delivenmoe  from  fear  and  assurance  of  pardon  for 
Mils.  Princes  who  coidd  afford  a  sufficiently  large  armed  guard  visited 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine  and  brought  back  relics  which  they  stored  in 
their  private  chapels;  the  lesser  nobility  and  tlie  richer  burrrhers  made 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  especially  duriuf,'  the  Jubilee  years,  which  became 
somewhat  frequent  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  secured  indulgences  by 
visitinj^  and  praying  before  the  several  shrines  in  the  Holy  City.  For 
the  common  folk  of  Germany,  in  the  last  decades  of  the  hfteenth  century, 
the  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  was  Compostella  in  Spain,  and,  in  the 
wjond  degree,  Einsiedeln  in  Switxerland.  It  was  said  that  the  bones  of 
St  James  the  Brother  of  our  Lord  had  been  brought  from  Palestine  to 
Compostella;  and  the  shrine  numbered  its  pilgrims  by  the  hundred 
lliousand  a  year.  So  famous  and  frequent  was  this  place  of  ]>ilgnmage 
that  a  special,  one  might  almost  say  a  professional,  class  of  pilL^rims  came 
iato  existence,  the  Jaeobibruder^  who  were  continually  on  the  roads 
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coming  to  or  from  Corapostella,  seeking  to  win  pardon  for  themselTOS 
or  others  by  their  wandering  devotion. 

Sometimes  the  desire  to  go  on  pilgrimage  became  almost  an  epidemic. 
Bands  of  children  thronged  the  roads,  bareheaded  and  clad  in  nothing 
Init  tlieir  shirts  ;  women  left  their  families  and  men  deserted  their  work. 
In  vain  preachers  of  murals  like  Geiler  vou  Kaisersberg  denounced  the 
practice  and  said  that  on  pilgrimages  more  sinners  were  created  than 
sins  pardoned.  The  terror  swayed  men  and  they  fled  to  shrines  where 
they  believed  they  oould  And  forgiyeness;  the  pii^rimi^e  songs  make  a 
small  Hteratore ;  and  pilgrim  guide-books*  like  the  BBrHnUa  Bonute  and 
JHe  Waif  art  und  Strasse  zu  Sant  Jacobs  appeared  in  many  languages. 

This  revival  of  religion  had  its  special  effect  on  men  destined  to  a 
religious  life.    The  secular  clergy  seem  to  have  been  the  least  affected. 
Chronicles,  whether  of  towns  or  of  families,  bear  witness  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  morals  among  the  parish  priests  and  tlie  superior  clergy.  The 
Hcnedictmcs  ;uid  their  dependent  Orders  of  monks  do  not  appear  to 
iiave  shared  largely  in  the  religious  movement.   It  was  different  however 
with  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  mendicant  Augustinians. 
These  begging  friars  reformed  themselves  strenuously,  in  the  medieval 
sense  of  reformation.   They  went  back  to  their  old  lives  of  mortifying 
the  flesh,  of  devoting  themselves  to  works  of  practical  benevolence  and 
of  self-denying  activity.    As  a  consequence,  they,  and  not  the  parish 
clergy,  had  become  the  trusted  religious  leaders  of  the  people..  Their 
chapels  were  thronged  by  the  common  folk,  and  the  better  disposed 
nobles  and  burghers  took  them  for  their  confessors  and  spiritual  directors. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  HoTirm  rnria  proclaimed,  by  its  Legates  in 
Germany,  the  old  doctrine  that  the  bencrits  of  religious  acts  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  personal  chHractor  of  tlie  administrators;  that  it  published 
regulations  binding  all  parishioners  to  confess  at  least  once  a  year  to 
their  parish  priests.    The  people,  high  and  low,  felt  that  Bishops  who 
rode  to  the  Diet  accompanied  by  their  concubines  disguised  in  men*8 
clothing,  and  parish  priests  who  were  tavern-keepers  or  the  most 
frequent  customers  at  the  village  public-house,  were  not  true  spiritual 
guides.    Tliey  turned  for  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  poor- living, 
hard-working  Franciscans  and  Augustinian  Eremites  who  listened  to 
their  confessions  and  spoke  comfortingly  to  their  souls,  who  taught  the 
^  children  and  said  masses  witliont  taking  fees.    The  hist  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  tlie  tune  of  a  revival  in  the  spii'itual  power  and 
devotion  of  the  mendicant  Orders. 

One  result  of  the  underlying  fear  which  inspired  this  religious 
revival  was  the  way  in  which  the  personality  of  Christ  was  constantly 
regarded  in  the  common  Christian  thought  of  tiie  time  as  it  is  revealed 
to  us  in  autobiographies,  in  sermons,  and  in  pictorial  representataons. 
^The  Saviour  was  concealed  behind  the  Judge,  who  was  to  come  to 
punish  the  wicked.   Luther  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  tlie 
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parish  church  his  childish  imagkiation  was  inflamed  by  the  stained-glass 
picture  of  Jesus,  not  the  Saviour,  hut  tlio  Judnre,  of  a  fierce  countenance, 
seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  carrying  a  Haming  swonl  in  His  hand.  This  *- 
idea  prevented  pious  people  who  held  it  from  ajjproacliin^  Jesus  as  an 
intercessor.  He  Iliinself  needed  to  be  interceded  witli  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  sinners  He  was  couiing  to  judge.  And  this  thought  in  turn  gave 
to  tbe  adoration  d  the  Virgin  Mother  a  strength  and  intensity  hitherto 
unknown  in  medieval  religion.  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaoulate  Con- 
ception had  atrenuoue  advocates ;  men  and  women  formed  themselvea 
into  confraternities  that  they  might  beseech  her  intercession  with  the 
strength  that  nambers  give ;  and  these  confraternities  spread  all  over 
Germany.  The  intercessory  powers  of  the  Virgin  Mother  became  a 
more  and  more  important  element  in  the  popular  religion,  and  little 
hooks  of  devotion  were  in  circulation  — ■  the  Little  Gospel,  the  Pearl  of 
the  PmuLun  —  which  related  with  many  a  comment  the  words  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross  to  St  John  and  to  the  V'irgin,  Then  tlie  idea  grew  op 
tluit  the  Virgin  herself  hail  Lo  be  interceded  with  in  order  to  become  an 
intercessor  ;  and  her  mother,  St  Anne,  became  the  object  of  a  cult  which 
may  almost  be  called  new.  This  Cult  of  the  Blessed  Anna  rapidly 
extended  itself  in  ever-widening  circles  until  there  were  few  districts  in 
Germany  which  had  not  their  confraternities  devoted  to  her  service. 
Soch  was  the  prevailing  enthusiastic  popular  religion  of  the  last  decades 
of  the  fifteenth  century  —  the  religion  which  met  and  surrounded  a 
sensitive  boy  when  he  left  his  quiet  home  and  entered  the  world.  It  ^' 
had  small  connexion,  save  in  the  one  point  of  the  increased  reverence 
paid  to  the  Virgin,  with  the  theology  of  the  Schools,  but  it  was  the 
religious  forre  among  the  people. 

Side  by  Mde  with  this  flamboyant  popular  religion  can  be  discerned 
another  spiritual  movement  so  unlike  it,  so  utterly  divergent  from  it  in 
character  and  in  aim,  that  it  is  surprising  to  detect  its  presence  within 
the  ssme  areas  and  at  the  same  period,  and  that  we  need  scarcely  wonder 
that  it  has  been  so  largely  overlooked.  .  Its  great  characteristic  was  that 
laymen  began  to  talce  into  their  own  hands  matters  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  churchmen.  We  can 
discern  the  impulse  setting  in  motion  at  the  same  time  princes, 
bnrghers,  and  artisans,  each  class  in  its  own  way. 

The  Great  Council  of  Const uthm'  had  pledged  the  Church  to  a  larcje 
number  of  practical  reforms,  aiming  at  the  reinvigoration  of  the  various 
local  ecclesiiistical  institutions.  These  pledges  had  never  been  fulfilled, 
and  their  non-fulfilment  accounts  for  one  side  of  the  German  opiiosiiiou 
to  Rome.  During  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  some  of  the 
German  Princes  assumed  the  right  to  see  that  vrithin  their  lands  proper 
discipline  was  exercised  over  the  clergy  as  well  as  over  the  laity.  To 
give  Instances  would  need  more  space  than  this  chapter  affords.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the      t^imptfU  which  Luther  claimed  in  later 
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days  for  the  civil  power  luul  been  exercised,  and  that  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  in  the  lands  of  Brandenburg  and  of  Saxony  before  the  close 
^  of  tlio  fifteenth  century.  We  have  therefore  this  new  thing,  that  the 
laity  in  power  had  begun  to  set  quietly  aside  the  iiniiuinities  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church,  to  this  extent  at  leaal,  thciL  liie  civil  authorities 
compelled  the  local  ecclesiastical  institutions  within  their  dominions  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  reform  laid  down  by  an  ecumenical  council,  and 
that  thej  did  this  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The  same  assertion  of  the  rights  of  laymen  to  do  Christian  work  in 
their  own  way  appears  when  tlie  records  of  the  boroughs  are  examined. 
The  whole  charitable  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  administei^ed 
by  the  Church  ;  all  bequests  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerf,^y  ;  and  all  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
were  given  to  clerical  managers.  The  burghers  saw  the  clmrital)le  be- 
quests of  their  forefathers  grossly  j^erverted  from  their  original  pnrj)ose.s, 
and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that,  although  the  law  of  charity  was 
part  of  the  law  of  Christ,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  charities 
^  must  be  under  ecclesiastical  administration.  Hence  cases  appear,  and 
that  more  frequently  as  the  years  pass,  where  burghers  leave  their 
charitable  bequests  to  be  managed  by  the  town  council  or  other  secular 
authority  ;  and  this  particular  portion  of  Christian  work  ceased  to  be 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  clergy. 

Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  growth  of  an  immense  number 
y  of  novel  religious  associations  or  confraternities.  They  were  not,  like 
the  praying  circles  of  the  Mystics  or  of  the  Gottesfreunde,  strictly  non- 
clerical  or  anti-clerical ;  they  had  no  objection  to  the  protection  of  the 
Church,  but  they  had  a  distinctively  lay  character.  Some  of  them  were 
associations  of  artisans  ;  and  these  were  commonly  called  Kcdandi^  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  their  rules  to  meet  once  a  month  for  divine  service, 
usually  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  one  of  the  mendicant  Orders.  Others 
bore  curious  names,  such  as  &  Urtula'M  Sehifflein^  and  enforced  a  rule  that 
all  tlu^  members  must  pray  a  certain  number  of  times  a  week.  Pious 
people  frequently  belonged  to  a  number  of  these  associations.  The  mem- 
bers united  for  religious  purposes,  generally  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  ;  but  they  were  confraternities  of  laymen  and  women  who  had 
marked  out  for  themselves  their  own  course  of  religious  duties  quite 
independently  of  the  Church  and  of  its  traditional  ideals.  Perhaps  no 
greater  contribution  could  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  quiet  reli- 
gious life  at  the  close  of  the  iifteenth  century  than  to  gather  together  in 
a  monograph  what  can  be  known  about  these  religious  confraternities. 

Such  was  the  religfious  atmosphere  into  which  Luther  was  bom  and 
which  he  breathed  from  his  earliest  days.  His  mother  taught  him  the 
simple  evangelical  hymns  which  had  fed  her  own  spiritual  growth ;  bis 
father  had  that  sturdy  common-sense  piety  which  belonged  to  so 
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many  of  the  better  disposed  nobles,  burghers,  and  artisans  of  the  time  ; 
while  tlie  fear  of  Jesus  the  »Iiidge,  who  was  coming  to  judi^e  and  ]inn- 
idh  the  wicked,  branded  itself  on  his  child's  soiil  w  hen  he  gazed  up  at 
the  vengeful  piotuie  of  our  Lord.  He  was  taught  at  home  the  Tea 
Commapdmenta,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  mrorda  of  Jesus  from  the  Gospels, 
the  Creed,  such  simple  hymns  as  ChrUit  ut  erttanden^  Ein  kindelein 
to  Idhelich^  and  Nun  bitten  ivir  den  heiligen  Geist  —  all  that  went  to 
make  what  he  long  afterwards  called  the  faitli  of  the  children."  His 
father's  strong  dislike  to  monks  and  friars  ;  the  Hussite  propaganda, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  repression,  had  penetrated  the  Harz 
and  Thuringia  ;  the  Mansfeld  })oliee  regulations,  with  other  evidence 
from  the  local  chronicles,  show  how  much  the  lay  religion  liad  made  its  • — 
way  among  the  people.  The  popular  revival  displayed  itself  in  the 
great  processions  and  pilgrimages  made  to  holy  places  in  his  neighbour- 
hood — to  Ky  ffhauser,  where  there  was  a  miraculous  wooden  cross,  to  the 
Bnrno  Chapel  of  Quemfurt,  to  tiie  old  chapel  at  Welfesholz,  and  to  the 
cloister  church  at  Wimmelbetg. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  on  November  1 0,  1488,  at  Eislehen,  and 
spent  his  childhood  in  M<ansfeld.  His  father,  Hans,  was  a  miner  in  the 
Mansfeld  district,  where  the  policy  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  to  build 
and  let  out  on  hire  small  smelting  furnaces,  enabled  thrifty  and  skilled 
worknif  ii  to  rise  in  the  world. 

The  hvy^re  w  up  amidst  the  toilsome,  grimy,  often  coarse  surroundings 
of  the  German  pcaiiant  life  —  protected  from  much  that  was  evil  by  the 
wise  severity  of  his  parents,  but  sharing  in  its  hardness,  its  superstitions, 
and  its  simple  political  and  ecclesiastical  ideas ;  as  that  the  Emperor 
was  God*s  ruler  on  the  earth  who  would  protect  poor  people  from  the 
Turk ;  that  the  Church  was  the  Pope's  house,"  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  the  house-father;  and  that  obedience  and  reverence  were  due 
to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  He  went  to  the  village  school  in  Mansfeld  and 
endured  the  cruelties  of  a  merciless  pedagogue  ;  he  was  sent  later  to  a 
school  at  Mag^deburg,  and  then  to  St  George's  High  School  at  Eisenach. 
In  these  bojish  days  he  was  a  "poor  student,"  i.e.  one  who  pot  his 
education  and  lodging  free,  was  obliged  to  biug  in  the  eluirch  ehoir, 
and  was  permitted  to  sing  in  the  streets,  begging  for  bread.  His 
later  writings  abound  in  references  to  these  early  school-days  and  to 
his  own  quiet  thoughts ;  and  they  make  it  plain  that  the  religion  of 
fear  was  laying  hold  on  him  and  driving  out  the  earlier  simple  family 
fai^.  Two  pictures  branded  themselves  on  his  childish  mind  at  Mag- 
deburg. He  saw  a  young  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  had  forsaken  rank  and 
inheritance  and,  to  save  his  soul,  had  become  a  barefooted  friar,  carrying 
the  huge  begging-sack,  and  worn  to  skin  and  bone  by  liis  scourgings  and- 
fastings  and  prayers.  The  other  was  an  altar-piece  in  a  church,  the 
picture  of  a  ship  in  which  was  no  layman,  not  even  a  King  or  a  Prince  ; 
in  it  were  the  ii^upe  with  his  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
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liovercd  over  them  directing  their  course,  while  priests  and  monks 
managed  the  oars  and  the  sails,  and  thus  they  went  sailing  heavenwards. 
The  laymen  were  swiinmiiis^  in  th6  water  beside  the  ship  ;  some  were 
drowning,  others  were  lioidmg  on  by  ropes  whicli  the  monks  and  priests 
cast  out  to  them  to  aid  them.  No  layman  was  in  the  ship  and  no 
eedeaiafltic  was  in  the  water.  The  picture  haimted  him  for  years.  At 
Eisenach  he  had  some  glimpses  of  the  old  simple  family  life,  this  time 
accompanied  by  a  new  refinement,  in  the  house  of  the  lady  whom  most 
biographers  identify  with  Frau  Cotta.  But  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  town  which  the  boy  inhaled  and  enjoyed  was  new.  The  town 
was  under  the  spell  of  St  Elizabeth,  the  pious  Landgravine  who  had 
given  up  family  life,  children,  and  all  eartlily  eomforts,  to  earn  a 
medieval  saintship.  Her  good  deeds  were  blazoned  ou  the  windows  of 
the  church  in  which  Luther  sang  as  clioir-boy,  and  he  had  long  conver- 
sations witli  some  of  the  monks  who  belonged  to  her  foundations.  The 
novel  surroundings  tended  to  lead  him  far  from  the  homely  piety  of  his 
parents  and  from  the  more  cultured  family  religion  of  his  new  friends,  and 
he  confesses  that  it  was  with  incredulous  surprise  that  he  heard  Krau 
Cotta  say  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more  lovely  than  the  love 
of  husband  and  wife  when  it  is  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  bad 
surrendered  himself  to  that  revival  of  crude  medieval  religion  which 
was  based  on  fear,  and  which  found  an  outlet  in  fastings,  scourgings, 
pilgrinian^eR,  saint-worship,  and  in  general  in  the  thought  that  salvation 
demanded  the  al)andonment  of  family,  friends,  and  the  activities  and 
enjoyments  of  life  in  the  world. 

Alter  three  happy  years  at  Eisenach  Laiiier  was  sent  to  Erlurt  and 
entered  his  name  on  tiie  matriculation  roll  in  letters  which  can  still  be 
read,  Martinus  Ludher  ex  Mansfeldt.  Hans  Luther  had  been  prospering ; 
he  was  able  to  pay  for  his  son*s  coll^  expenses ;  Luther  was  no  longer 
a  ''poor  student,"  but  was  able  to  give  undivided  attention  to  his 
studies.  The  father  meant  the  son  to  become  a  trained  lawyer  ;  and  the 
lad  of  seventeen  seems  to  have  accepted  without  question  the  career 
marked  out  for  him. 

The  University  of  Erfurt  was  in  I^uther's  davs  the  most  famous  in 
Germany.  It  had  been  founded  in  1392  by  the  burgliers,  and  academic 
and  burgher  life  mingled  there  as  nowhere  else.  The  graduation  days 
were  town  holidays,  and  the  graduation  ceremonies  always  included 
a  procession  of  the  University  authorities,  the  gilds  and  the  town 
officials,  with  all  the  attendant  medieval  pomp,  and  concluded  with 
a  torchlight  march  at  night.  But  if  the  Univennty  was  strictly  allied 
to  the  town  it  was  as  strongly  united  to  the  Church.  It  had  been 
tariched  with  numerous  papal  privileges  ;  its  chancellor  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  ;  many  of  its  tlieological  professors  held  ecclesiastical 
prebends,  and  others  were  monks  of  different  Orders  and  notrihly  of  the 
Augustinian  Eremites.    The  whole  teaching  staff  went  solenmiy  to  hear 
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matt  at  the  beguming  of  evexy  term ;  eaeh  &ei2ltj  was  under  the 

protection  of  a  patron  Saint  —  St  Greorge  presiding  over  the  &culty  of 
Pliilosopby  ;  the  professors  had  to  swear  to  teach  nothing  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
b^iniungs  and  spread  of  heretical  opinions. 

The  University  teaching  was  medieval  inall  cssent  ials, but  represented 
the  new,  as  Cologne  championed  the  old,  schohisti  M^m.  (  labriel  Biel, 
the  disciple  of  William  of  Occuiu,  hud  been  one  of  the  teachers. 
Humanism  of  the  Germ^  type,  which  was  very  different  from  the 
ItaliAD,  had  found  an  entrance  as  early  as  1460  in  the  persons  of 
Peter  Lader  and  Jacob  Publieins*  and  in  the  following  years  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  interoouiae  between  Erfurt  scholars  and  Italian  humanists, 
Matenius  Pistozis  was  lecturing  on  the  Latin  classics  in  1494  and  had 
for  his  colleague  Nieholas  iMarscbalk,  who  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
printing'-press  in  Germany  for  Greek  books.  They  had  speedily  gathered 
round  them  a  band  of  enthusiastic  scholars,  Johannes  Jii-^er  of  Droutheim 
(Croius  Kubeanus),  Henry  and  Peter  Eberach»  Cieoige  Burkhardt  of 
Spvlt  (Spalatinus),  John  Lunge,  and  others  known  afterwards  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Reformation  movement.  Conrad  Mutti  (Mutianus  Uufus}, 
wIm)  had  studied  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  leaders ;  Eoban  of  Hesse 
(Helius  Eobanus  Hessus),  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  them  all,  joined 
As  eiicle  in  1494.  These  humanists  did  not  attack  openly  the 
older  course  of  study  at  Erfurt.  They  wrote  complimentary  Latin 
poems  in  praise  of  their  older  colleagues  ;  they  formed  a  select  circle 
who  were  called  the  **  Poets  "  ;  they  affected  to  correspond  with  each 
other  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  In  private,  Mutianus  and  Crotus 
seem  to  have  delighted  to  reveal  their  eclectic  tlieosophy  to  a  band  of 
half-t«rrified,  half-admiring  youths  ;  to  say  that  there  was  but  one 
God,  wiio  had  the  various  names  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Hercules,  Jesus,  and 
one  Goddess,  wiio  was  called  Juuo,  Diana,  or  Mary  as  the  worshippers 
chose ;  but  these  things  were  not  supposed  to  be  for  the  public  ear. 

The  University  of  Erfurt  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  century 
VIS  the  recognised  meeting-place  of  the  two  opposing  tendencies  of 
•eholasticism  and  humanism ;  and  it  was  also,  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  university,  a  place  where  the  student  was  exposed 
to  many  other  diverse  influences.  The  system  of  biblical  exegesis 
first  stimulated  by  Nieholas  de  Lyra,  which  cannot  be  classed  under 
scholasticism  or  humanism,  had  found  a  succession  of  able  teachers  in 
Erfurt.  The  strong  anti-clerical  teaching  of  Jacob  of  Juterbogk  and  of 
John  Wessel,  who  h;i<l  taught  in  Erfurt  for  lif teen  years,  had  left  its 
inark  on  the  University  and  was  not  forgotten.  Low  mutterings  of  the 
Hoasite  propaganda  itself,  Luther  tells  us,  could  be  heard  from  time  to 
time,  urging  a  strange  Christian  socialism  which  was  at  the  same  time 
tlioroughly  anti-cleiical.  Then  oyer  i^ainst  all  this  opportunities  were 
oceasionaUy  giyen,  at  the  yisits  of  papal  Legates,  for  seeing  the 
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magnificence  and  might  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  Pope  its  head. 
In  1502  and  again  in  1504,  during  Lulhcr  s  student  days.  Cardinal 
Raimiind,  stnt  to  proclnini  in  Germany  new  and  unheard-of  Indulgences, 
visiteil  ihe  university  U>wn.  The  civic  (liu;nitai  ies,  the  Rector  Magnificus 
with  the  whole  University,  all  the  clergy,  the  monks  and  the  school 
children,  accompanied  crowds  of  the  townsfolk,  went  out  in  prooesaion 
to  meet  him  and  escort  him  with  due  ceremony  into  the  city.  Add  to 
this  the  gross  dissipation  existing  among  many  of  the  student  sets,  and 
the  whisperings  of  foul  living  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy 
in  the  town,  and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  sea  of  trouble,  doubt, 
questioning,  and  anxiety  into  which  a  bright,  sensitive,  imaginative,  and 
piously  disposed  lad  of  seventeen  was  thrown  when  he  had  begun  his 
student  life  in  Erfurt. 

When  we  piece  toj^ether  references  in  correspondeiiv  o  (□  Luther's 
student  life,  recollections  ui  ins  fellow-students,  and  scaiutred  sayiuLCs 
of  his  own  in  after-life,  we  get  upon  the  whole  the  idea  of  a  very  level- 
headed youth,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  practical  side  of  his  studies, 
thorougldy  respected  by  his  professors,  refusing  to  be  carried  away  into 
any  excess  of  humanist  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand  or  of  physical 
dissipation  on  the  other;  intent  only  to  profit  by  the  educational 
advantages  within  his  reach  and  to  justify  the  sacrifices  which  bis 
father  was  making  on  his  behalf.  He  had  been  sent  to  Erfurt  to 
become  a  jurist,  and  the  faculty  of  Philosopliy  afTorded  the  preparation 
for  tlu'  faculty  of  Law  as  well  as  of  Tlu'ology.  Luther  accordingly 
began  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  — 
Logic,  Dialectic,  and  Rhetoric,  followed  by  Physics  and  Astronomy,  the 
teachinq"  in  all  cases  consisting  of  abstract  classiiication  and  distinctions 
without  any  real  bludy  of  life  or  (<f  fact.  The  teacher  he  most  esteemed 
was  John  Trutvetter,  the  famed  '^Erfurt  Doctor whose  fame  and 
genius,  as  all  good  Germans  thought,  had  made  Erfurt  as  well  known  as 
Paris.  Scholasticism,  be  said,  left  him  little  time  for  poetry  and  classical 
studies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  any  of  the  humanist  lec> 
tures.  But  lie  read  privately  a  large  number  of  the  Latin  classical 
authors.  Virgil,  whose  pages  he  opened  with  some  dread,  —  for  was  he 
not  in  medieval  popular  legend  a  combination  of  wizard  and  prophet  of 
Christ  ? — became  his  favourite  author.  His  peasant  upbringing  made  him 
take  great  deliglit  in  tlie  Bucolirs  ;in(l  G-corfiie><  —  books,  he  said,  that 
only  a  herd  and  a  countryman  can  riL^^litly  understand.  Cicero  charmed 
him  ;  he  delighted  in  his  public  lal)ours  for  his  country  and  in  his  versa- 
tility, and  believed  him  to  be  a  much  better  philosopher  Liian  Aristotle, 
He  read  Livy,  Terence,  and  Plautus.  He  prised  the  patiietic  portions  of 
Horace  but  esteemed  him  inferior  to  Prudentius.  He  seems  also  to  have 
read  from  a  volume  of  selections  portionsof  Propertius,  Persius,  Lucr^tiuSt 
Tibullus,  Silvius  Italicus,  Statius,  and  Claudian.  We  bear  of  him 
studying  Greek  privately  with  John  Lange.  But  he  was  never  a  member 
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of  the  humanist  circle,  and  in  his  student  days  was  personally  un- 
acquainted with  its  leading  members.  He  had  none  of  the  humanist 
enthnsiaftm  for  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  past;  what  he  cared 
for  was  the  knowledge  of  human  life  which  classical  authors  gave  him. 
Besides,  the  epicurean*'  life  and  ideas  of  the  young  humanist  circle 
displeased  him.  They,  on  their  part,  would  evidently  have  received  him 
gladlv.  They  called  him  "the  ])hilo.sn|)]ier,"  they  spoke  about  his  gifts 
of  singing  and  lute-phiviii<^,  and  of  his  frank,  cnc^aginj,'  character.  In 
later  days  he  could  make  use  of  humanism;  but  he  never  was  a  humanist 
in  spirit  or  in  aim.  He  was  too  much  in  earnest  about  religious  matters, 
and  of  too  practical  a  turn  of  mind. 

Luther's  course  of  study  flowed  on  regularly.  He  was  a  bright, 
sociable,  hard-working  student  and  took  his  yarious  degrees  in  an 
exceptionally  short  time.  He  was  Bachelor  in  1502,  and  master  in  1505, 
yihibu  he  stood  second  among  the  seventeen  successful  candidates.  He 
had  attained  what  he  had  once  thought  tlu  sninmit  of  earthly  felicity 
and  found  himself  marching  in  a  procession  of  University  magnates  and 
civic  dignitaries,  clothed  in  his  new  robes.  His  father,  proud  of  his  son's 
success,  sent  iiira  the  costly  present  of  a  Corpus  Juris,  He  may  have 
begun  to  attend  lectures  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  when  he  suddenly 
retired  into  a  convent  and  became  a  monk. 

This  action  was  so  unexpected  that  his  student  friends  made  all 
sorts  of  conjectures  about  his  reasons,  and  these  have  been  woven 
into  stories  which  are  pure  legends.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
Luther's  religious  convictions  during  his  stay  at  Erfurt.  This  is  the 
more  surprising  since  Luther  was  the  least  reticent  of  men.  His 
correspondence,  his  sermons,  his  commentaries,  all  his  books  are  full  of 
little  autobiographical  details.  He  tells  what  he  felt  wli  ii  a  child,  what 
his  religious  thoughts  were  during  his  school-days;  but  he  is  silent  about 
his  thonnflits  and  feelinnj's  durinjr  his  5'ears  at  Krfurt,  and  especially 
during  tlie  months  which  preceded  his  plunge  into  tlie  convent.  He 
has  himself  made  two  statements  about  his  resolve  to  become  a  monk, 
and  they  comprise  the  only  accurate  informal  ion  obtainable.  He  says 
that  the  resolve  was  sudden,  and  that  he  left  the  world  and  entered  the 
cloister  because  "  he  doubted  of  himself";  that  in  his  case  the  proverb 
ma  true,  ^  doubt  makes  a  monk.** 

What  was  the  doubting  7  The  modem  mind  is  tempted  to  Imagine 
intellectual  difficulties,  to  think  of  the  rents  in  the  Church's  theology 
which  the  criticisms  of  Occam  and  of  Bicl  had  produced,  of  the  complete 
tntagonism  between  the  whole  ecclesiastical  mode  of  thinking  and  the 
enlightenment  from  ancient  culture  that  humanism  was  producing,  and 
Luther's  doubtinc^s  are  frequently  set  down  to  the  self-qnostioning  which 
his  contact  with  humanism  in  Erfurt  hud  i)roduced.  Hut  this  idea,  if 
not  foreign  to  the  age,  was  strange  to  Luther.  He  doubted  whetlier  he 
could  ever  do  what  he  thought  had  to  be  done  by  him  to  save  his  soul 
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If  he  remained  in  tlie  world.  That  was  what  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
convent.  The  lurid  fires  of  Hell  and  the  pale  shades  of  pnigatory 
which  are  the  oonstant  background  of  Dante's  Paradise  were  always 
present  to  the  mind  of  Luther  from  boyhood.  Could  he  escape  the 
one  and  win  the  other  if  he  remained  in  the  woiid  ?  He  doubted  it  and 
entered  the  convent. 

The  Order  of  monks  which  Luther  selected  was  the  Angustiuian 
Eremites.  Their  history  was  somewhat  curious.  Originiilly  they  had 
been  formed  out  of  tlie  numerous  hermits  who  lived  solitary  religious 
livp^  tliroiighout  Itidy  and  Germany.  Several  Popes  had  desired  to 
biiiig  tiiciii  togetlier  into  convents;  and  this  was  at  last  effected  by 
Alexander  IV,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  frame  their  constitution 
according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.  No  other  order  of  monks 
shared  so  largely  in  the  religious  revival  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
convents  which  had  reformed  asaoctated  themselves  together  into  what 
wasealled  the  Congregation.  Theref  onned  Augustinian  Eremites  strictly 
observed  th^  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience;  they  led  self-denying 
lives;  they  represented  the  best  type  of  later  medieval  piety.  Their 
convents  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  larger  towns  of  (^ernuiny, 
and  the  monks  were  generally  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  citizeuis  who 
took  them  for  confessoi*8  and  spiritual  directors.  The  Brethren  were 
encouraged  to  study,  and  tbii>  waa  done  so  successfully  that  professor- 
ships in  theology  and  in  philosophy  in  most  of  the  Universities  of 
Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  filled  by  Augustinian  Eremites. 
They  also  cultivated  the  art  of  preaching;  most  of  the  larger  convents 
had  a  special  preacher  attached;  and  the  townspeople  fiocked  to  hear 
him. 

Their  theology  had  little  to  do  with  Augustine;  nor  does  Luther 
appear  to  have  studied  Augustine  until  he  had  removed  to  WittenberjD^. 
Their  views  belonged  to  the  opposite  pole  of  medieval  thought  and 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  Franciscans.  No  Order  paid  more  rever- 
ence to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Her  image  stood  in  the  Chapter-bouse  of 
every  convent;  their  theologians  were  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception;  they  aided  to  spread  the  "cult  of  the  Blessed 
Anna.**  They  were  strong  advocates  of  papal  supremacy.  In  the  person 
of  John  von  Palz,  the  professor  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  convent  and 
the  teacher  of  Luther  himself,  they  fundshed  the  most  outspoken 
defender  of  papal  Indulgences.  This  was  the  Order  into  which  Luther 
80  suddenly  threw  himself  in  1505. 

He  spent  the  usual  year  as  a  novice,  then  took  the  vows,  and  was 
set  to  study  theology.  His  text-books  were  the  writings  of  Occam, 
Biel,  and  D'Ailly.  Ills  aptness  for  study,  his  vigour  and  precision  in 
debate,  his  acumen,  excited  the  admiration  of  his  teachers.  But  Luther 
had  not  come  to  the  convent  to  siiuly  theology;  he  had  entered  to  save 
his  soul.    These  studies  were  but  pastime;  his  serious  and  dominating 
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task  was  to  win  the  sense  of  pardon  of  sin  and  to  see  his  body  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  fasted  and  prayed  and  scourged  himself 
acoording  to  rule,  and  invented  additional  methods  of  maceration.  Ho 
edified  his  brethren  ;  they  spoke  of  him  as  a  model  of  monastic  piety  ; 
but  the  young  man  —  he  was  only  twenty-three  —  felt  .no  relief  and  was 
no  ne;;r(  r  God.  lie  \va«  still  tormented  by  the  sense  of  sin  which  iiri^cd 
him  to  repealed  confession.  God  was  always  the  iiuplacHhh'  i"dge 
inexorably  threatening  punishment  for  the  guilt  of  breaking  a  law  u  hich 
it  seemed  impossible  to  keep.  For  it  was  the  righttiuusness  of  God  that 
terrified  him ;  the  thought  that  all  his  actions  were  tested  by  the  standard 
of  that  righteousness  of  God.  His  superiors  could  not  understand  him. 
Staupitz,  Vicar-General  of  the  Order,  saw  him  on  one  of  his  visitations 
and  was  attracted  by  him.  He  saw  his  sincerity,  his  deep  trouble,  his 
hopeless  despair.  He  advised  him  f  *  st  udy  the  Bible,  St  Augustine, 
and  Tauler.  An  old  monk  helped  him  for  a  short  time  by  explaininj^ 
that  tlie  Creed  tanq;ht  the  forgiveness  of  sin  as  a  promise  of  God.  and 
that  what  tlie  sinner  had  to  do  was  to  trust  in  tlie  promise,  iiut  the 
thouLdtt  would  come  :  Pardon  follows  contrition  and  confession  ;  how 
c^n  i  know  that  my  contrition  h.LS  gone  deep  enoiit;h  ;  how  can  I  be 
sure  that  my  confession  has  been  complete  ?  At  lasi  Staupitz  began 
to  see  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and  made  suggestions  which  helped  him. 
The  true  mission  of  the  medieval  Church  had  been  to  be  a  stem  preacher 
of  righteousness.  It  taught,  and  elevated  its  rude  converts,  by  placing 
before  them  ideals  of  saintly  piety  and  of  ineffable  purity,  and  by 
teaching  them  that  sin  was  sin  in  spite  of  extenuating  circumstimces. 
Luther  was  a  true  son  of  that  medieval  Church.  Her  message  had  sunk 
deeply  into  bis  soul  ;  it  had  been  enforced  by  his  experience  of  the 
popular  revival  of  the  decades  which  had  preceded  and  followed  his 
birth.  He  felt  more  deeply  than  most  the  point  where  it  failed.  It 
contnusted  the  Divine  righteousness  and  man's  sin  and  weakness.  Tt 
insisted  on  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  law  of  (lod  and  at  the  same 
time  pronounced  despairingly  that  man  could  never  f  ullil  them.  Staupitz 
showed  Luther  that  the  antinomy  had  been  created  by  setting  over 
against  each  other  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  sin  and  helplessness 
of  man,  and  by  keeping  these  two  thoughts  in  opposition ;  then  he 
explained  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  according  to  God's  promise, 
might  become  the  possession  of  man  in  and  through  Christ.  Fellowship 
of  man  with  God  solved  the  antinomy  ;  all  fellowship  is  founded  on 
personal  trust  ;  and  faith  gives  man  tliat  fellowship  with  God  through 
which  all  things  that  belong  to  Gnd  can  become  his.  Those  thoughts, 
acted  upon,  helped  T.^ther  gradually  to  win  his  way  to  peace  of  heart. 
Penitence  and  contession,  which  had  been  the  occasions  of  despair  when 
extorted  by  fear,  became  natural  and  spontiiucous  when  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  and  intimacy  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in 
Christ. 
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The  intensity  iind  sincerity  of  this  protracted  struggle  marked  Luther 
for  life.  It  giive  him  a  strength  of  rlinracter  and  a  living  power  which 
never  left  him.  Tlie  end  of  the  long  inner  fight  had  freed  liim  from  the 
burden  wliich  had  oppressed  him,  and  his  naturally  frank,  joyous  nature 
found  u  free  outlet.  It  gave  him  a  sense  of  freedom,  and  the  feeling 
that  life  was  something  given  by  God  to  be  enjoyed,  —  the  same  feeling 
that  humamBin,  from  its  lower  level,  had  given  to  so  many  of  ite  dis- 
ciples. For  the  moment  however  nothing  seemed  questionable.  He 
was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Medieval  Church,  the  Pope's  house,**  with 
its  Cardinals  and  its  Bishops,  its  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  its  masses 
and  its  relics,  its  Indulgences  and  its  pilgrimages.  All  these  external 
things  remained  unchanged.  The  one  tiling  that  was  changed  was  the 
relation  in  which  one  human  soul  stood  to  God.  lie  was  still  a  monk 
who  believed  in  his  vocation.  The  very  fact  that  his  conversion  had 
come  to  him  within  the  convtmt  made  him  the  more  sure  that  he  had 
done  nglit  to  take  the  monastic  vow. 

Soon  after  he  had  attained  inward  peace  Luther  was  ordained, 
ftnd  Hans  Luther  came  from  Mansfeld  for  the  oeremony,  not  that  he 
took  any  pleasure  in  it,  bat  because  he  did  not  wish  to  shame  his  eldest 
son.  The  sturdy  peasant  adhered  to  his  anti-clerical  Christianity,  and 
when  his  son  told  him  that  he  had  a  clear  call  from  God  to  the  monaatio 
life,  the  father  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  a  prompting  from  the 
devil.  Once  ordained,  it  was  Luther's  duty  to  say  mass  and  to  ]ie;ir 
confessions,  impose  penance  and  pronounce  absolution.  He  had  no 
difficulties  about  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  i^ut  lus 
own  meaning  into  the  duties  and  position  of  a  confessor.  His  own 
experience  had  taught  him  that  man  could  never  forgive  sin  ;  that 
belonged  to  God  alone. ,  But  the  human  confessor  could  be  the  spiritual 
guide  of  those  who  came  to  confess  to  him ;  he  could  warn  them  against 
false  grounds  of  confidence,  and  show  them  the  pardoning  grace  of  God. 

Luther*B  theological  studies  were  continued.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Augustine,  to  Bernard,  to  n^en  who  might  be  called  experimental  ** 
theologians.  He  began  to  show  himself  a  good  man  of  business,  with 
an  eye  for  the  heart  of  things.  Staupitz  and  bis  rliicfs  entrusted  him 
with  some  delicate  commissions  on  behalf  of  the  Order,  and  made  quiet 
preparation  for  his  advancement.  In  1508  he,  with  a  few  other  brother 
monks,  was  transferred  from  the  convent  at  Erfurt  to  that  at  Wittenberg, 
to  assist  the  small  University  there. 

Some  years  before  this  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony, 
the  head  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  his  House,  had  resolved  to  provide 
a  university  for  his  own  dominions.  He  had  been  much  drawn  to  the 
Augustinian  Eremites  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  them  at  Grimma 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school.  Naturally  Staupitz  became  his  chief 
adviser  in  his  new  scheme  ;  indeed  the  University  from  the  first  might 
almost  be  called  an  educational  establishment  belonging  to  the 
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Aagastiniaii  Eremites.  There  was  not  much  money  to  spare  at  the 
Electoral  Court.  A  sum  got  from  the  sale  of  Indulgences  some  years 
before,  which  F^erick  had  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  served 
to  make  a  beginning.  Prebends  attached  to  the  Castle  Church  —  the 
Church  of  All  Saints  was  its  ecclesiastical  name  —  furnished  the  salaries 
of  some  of  the  professors  ;  the  other  teachers  were  to  be  sup{)lied  from 
the  monks  of  the  convent  of  the  Aiigustinian  Eremites  in  the  town. 
The  Emperor  Miiximilian  crranted  the  iisiiul  iinpprial  privHeq-es.  and  the 
University  was  opened  October  18,  1502.  Staupitz  himself  was  one  of 
the  professors  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  'riieolt^iry  ;  aii(;ther  Aiif,ni.stinian 
Eremite  was  dean  of  the  fcaculty  of  Arts.  The  patron  Saints  of  the 
Order,  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  Augustine,  were  the  patron  Saints  of 
the  University.  Some  distinguished  teachers,  outside  the  Augustinian 
Eremites,  were  induced  to  come,  among  others  Jerome  Schurf  from 
Tubingen ;  Staupits  collected  promising  young  monks  from  convents  of 
his  Older  and  enrolled  them  as  students ;  other  youths  were  attracted 
by  the  teachers  and  came  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  The  Uni- 
versity enrolled  416  students  during  its  first  year.  Tl  is  success,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  artificial ;  the  numbers  gradually  decdined  to 
56  in  the  summer  session  of  1505.  The  first  teachers  left  it  for  more 
promising  places.  Still  Stanpitz  oncoin'a<,^ed  Frederick  to  persevere. 
Nl'W  teachers  were  sccui-ed  —  among  them  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  who  had 
then  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  old-fashioned  scholasticism, 
and  Andi-ew  Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt.  The  University  began  to  grow 
slowly. 

Luther  was  sent  to  Wittenberg  in  1508.  He  was  made  to  teach 
the  Dialectic  and  Physics  of  Aristotle,  a  task  which  he  disliked,  but 
whether  in  the  University  or  to  the  young  monks  in  the  convent  it  is 
impossible  to  say.    He  also  began  to  preach.   His  work  was  interrupted 

by  a  command  to  go  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  liis  Order.  The 
Augustinian  Eremites,  as  has  been  already  said,  were  divided  into  the 
unreformcd  and  the  reformed  convents  —  the  latter  being  united  in  an 
association  which  was  called  the  Cont^net^ation.  Staupitz  was  anxious 
to  heal  this  schism  and  to  bring  all  the  convents  in  Germany  within  the 
reformation.  Difficulties  arose,  and  the  interests  of  peace  demanded 
that  both  the  General  of  the  Order  and  the  Curia  should  be  informed 
on  all  the  circumstances.  A  messenger  was  needed,  one  whom  he  could 
trust  and  who  would  also  be  trusted  by  the  stricter  party  among  his 
monks.  No  one  seemed  more  suitable  than  the  young  monk  Martin 
Luther. 

Luther  saw  Home,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  his  visit 
remained  with  him  all  liis  life.  He  and  his  companion  approached  the 
imperial  city  with  the  liveliest  expectations  ;  but  they  were  the  longings 
of  the  pious  pilgrim,  not  those  of  the  scholar  of  the  Renaissance  —  so 
little  impression  had  humanism  made  upon  him.    When  he  first  caught 
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sight  of  the  dtj  Luther  raised  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy,  exclaiming, 
"I  greet  thee,  thou  Holy  Rome,  thrice  holy  from  the  blood  of  the 
MartyiB."  That  was  his  mood  of  mind  —  so  little  had  Iiis  convent 
struggles  and  the  peace  he  had  found  in  the  thought  tliat  the  just  live 
by  faith  separated  him  from  the  religious  ideas  of  his  time. 

His  official  business  did  not  cost  much  time  ;  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  coiiij)litints  to  make  against  the  Curia  ;  indeed  the  business  on  which 
he  bad  been  sent  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  Ciermany  by  an  amicable 
compromise.  His  official  work  done,  he  set  himself  to  see  the  Holy 
City  with  the  deTOtion  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  thoroughneis  of  a  German. 
He  visited  all  the  shrines,  especially  those  to  which  Indulgences  were 
)  attached.  He  climbed  the  thirty-eight  steps  which  led  to  the  vestibole 
of  St  Peter's  —  every  step  counting  seven  years*  remission  of  penance ; 
lie  knelt  before  all  the  altars ;  he  listened  reverently  to  all  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  various  relics  and  believed  them  all ;  he  thought 
that  if  his  ]>areTita  had  been  dead,  he  could,  by  saying  masses  in  certain 
chapeLs,  secure  them  against  purgatory.  He  visited  tlie  remains  of 
antiquity  which  could  tell  him  something  of  the  life  of  the  old  Romans 
—  the  Pantheon,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

But  if  Luther  was  still  unemancipated  from  his  belief  in  relicb,  m  the 
effect  of  pilgrimages,  and  in  the  validity  of  Tndulgences  for  the  rmnission 
of  imposed  penance,  his  sturdy  Grerman  piety  and  his  plain  Christian 
morality  turned  his  reverence  of  Rome  into  a  loathing.  The  city  he 
had  greeted  as  holy,  he  found  to  he  a  sink  of  iniquity ;  its  very  priests 
were  infidel,  and  openly  scoffed  at  the  sacred  services  they  performed  ; 
the  papal  courtiers  were  men  of  depraved  lives  i  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Church  lived  in  open  sin  ;  he  had  frequent  cause  to  repeat  the  Italian 
proverb,  first  spread  abroad  b}'  Machiavelli  and  by  Bcmbo,  "The  nearer 
Home  the  worse  Christian."  It  meant  much  for  him  in  after-days  that 
he  had  seen  Rome  for  himself. 

Luther  wa.s  back  in  Wittenberg  early  in  the  summer  of  1512. 
Staupitz  sent  him  to  Erfurt  to  complete  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
higher  graduation  in  Theology,  preparatory  to  succeeding  Staupitz  in 
the  Chair  of  Theology  in  Wittenberg.  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  took  the  Wittenberg  doctor's  oath  to  defend  evangelical 
truth  vigorously  (vjW^tfer),  was  made  a  member  of  the  Senate  three 
days  later,  and  a  few  weeks  after  he  succeeded  Staupitz  as  Professor  of 
Theology. 

From  the  first  Lutlier's  lectures  differed  from  what  were  then  expected 
from  a  professor  of  tlieology.  It  was  noi  tlmi  iie  criticised  the  theology 
then  current  in  the  Church  ;  he  had  an  entirely  different  idea  of  what 
theology  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  ouglit  to  make  known.  His  whole 
iiabit  of  mind  was  practical,  and  theology  for  him  was  an  "  experimental  " 
discipline.  It  ought  to  be,  he  thought,  a  study  which  would  teach  how 
a  man  could  find  the  grace  of  Grod,  and,  having  found  it,  how  he  ooold 
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peraeyere  in  a  life  of  joyous  obedience  to  God  and  His  commaQdments. 

He  had,  himself,  sought,  and  that  with  deadly  earnest,  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  all  the  material  which  the  Church  of  the  time  had  accurau- 
l:ited  to  aid  men  in  the  task.  He  had  tried  to  find  it  in  tlie  penitential 
system,  in  the  means  of  <^race,  in  theolog}^  professedly  based  on  Iloly 
Scripture  expounded  by  the  later  Sehonlmen  and  Mystics,  and  his  searcli 
}iad  been  in  vain.  But  tht-oluguais  like  Bernard  and  Augustine  had 
helped  him,  and  as  they  had  taught  him  he  could  teach  otliers.  That 
was  the  work  he  tet  himself  to  do.  It  was  a  task  to  which  contemporary 
theology  had  not  given  any  special  prominence,  and  which,  in  Luther's 
opinion,  it  had  ignored.  His  theology  was  new,  because  in  his  opinion 
it  ought  to  be  occupied  with  a  new  task,  not  because  the  conclusions 
reached  by  contemporary  theology  occupied  with  other  tasks  were  neces- 
sarily wrong. 

Ltither  never  knew  mnoh  Hebrew,  and  he  used  the  Vulgate  in  his 
prelections.  He  had  a  huge,  widely  printed  volume  on  his  desk,  and 
wrote  tiie  beads  of  his  lectures  between  the  printed  lines.  The  pages 
still  exist  and  can  be  studied.  We  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  his 
theology.  In  the  years  1513-15  there  is  no  sign  of  any  attack  upon 
the  contemporary  Scholastic  teaching,  no  thought  but  that  the  monastic 
life  is  the  flower  of  Christian  piety.  He  expounded  the  Psalms ;  his  aids 
are  what  are  called  the  mystical  passages  in  St  Augustine  and  in  Bernard^ 
but  what  may  be  more  properly  termed  those  portions  of  their  teaching 
in  which  they  insist  upon  and  describe  personal  religion.  These  thoughts 
simply  push  aside  the  ordinary  theology  of  the  day  witliout  staying  to 
criticise  it.  We  can  discern  in  the  germ  what  grew  to  be  the  main 
tlioughts  in  the  later  Lutheran  theology.  Men  are  redeemed  apart  from 
any  merits  of  their  own;  man's  faith  is  trust  in  the  verity  of  God  and 
in  the  historical  work  of  Christ.  These  thouglits  were  for  the  most  part 
expressed  in  the  formulae  common  to  the  Scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
time;  but  they  grew  in  deamess  of  expression,  and  took  shape  as  a 
series  of  propositions  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  teaching — that  man 
wins  pardon  through  the  free  grace  of  Grod,  that  when  man  lays  hold 
on  God's  promise  of  pardon  he  becomes  a  new  creature,  that  this  sense 
of  pardon  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  sanctification.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  thought'^  that  the  life  of  faith  is  Christianity  on  its 
inward  side;  that  the  contrast  between  the  pfnnomy  of  law  and  that 
of  grace  is  sometliing  fundamental;  and  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
to  l)e  drawn  between  the  outward  and  visible  Church  and  tlie  ideal 
Church,  which  is  to  be  described  by  its  spiritual  and  moral  relations 
to  Grod  after  the  manner  of  Augustine.  The  years  1615  and  1516 
give  traces  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the  German 
Mystics.  This  comes  out  in  the  college  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  in  some  minor  publications.  His  language  loses  its 
scholastic  oolouring  and  adopts  many  of  Hie  well-known  mystical  phrasest 
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especially  when  he  describes  the  natural  incapacity  of  men  for  what  is 
g^ood.  Along  Avitli  tliis  change  in  lanu;iiage,  and  evidently  related  to  it, 
we  find  evidence  that  Lutlier  was  beginning  to  think  less  highly  of  the 
monastic  life  and  its  external  renunciations.  Predestination,  meaning 
by  that  not  an  abstract  metaphysical  dogma,  but  the  thought  that  the 
Mrhole  of  the  belieyer's  life  and  what  it  involved  depended  in  the  last 
resort  on  God  and  not  on  man«  came  more  and  more  into  the  foreground. 
Still  there  did  not  appear  any  dispoeition  to  criticise  or  repudiate  the 
current  theology  of  the  day. 

But  about  the  middle  of  1516  Luther  had  reached  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  and  tlie  divergence  appeared  on  the  practical  and  not  on 
the  specnlative  side  of  theology.  It  began  in  a  sermon  he  preached  on  tlie 
tiu'ory  of  Indnlgt'nccs  in  July,  1516,  and  increased  month  by  mouili  —  the 
widening  divergem-e  can  be  clearly  traced  step  by  step  —  until  he  could 
contrast  *'  our  tlieologv."'  the  tlieology  taught  by  Lutherand  liiseolleagucs 
at  Wittenberg,  with  what  was  taught  elsewhere  and  notably  at  Eilui  l. 
The  former  represented  Augustine  and  the  Bible;  the  latter  was  founded 
on  Aristotle.  In  September,  1517,  his  position  had  become  so  clear  that 
he  wrote  against  the  scholastic  theology,  declaring  that  it  was  at  heart 
Pelagian  and  that  it  obscured  and  buried  out  of  sight  the  Augustinian 
doctrines  of  grace.  He  bewailed  the  fact  that  the  current  theology 
neglected  to  teach  the  supreme  value  of  faith  and  of  inward  righteous- 
ness, that  it  encouraged  men  to  seek  to  escape  the  due  reward  of  sin  by 
means  of  Indulgences,  instead  of  exhorting  them  to  practise  that  inward 
repentance  wliicli  lH'h)ngs  to  pvery  genuine  Christian  life.  It  was  at  this 
stage  of  his  own  inward  religious  (Unelopnient  that  Luther  felt  liimself 
forced  to  stand  forth  in  public  in  opposition  to  the  sale  of  Indulgences 
in  Germany. 

Luther  had  become  much  more  than  a  professor  of  theology  by  this 
time*  He  had  become  a  power  in  Wittenberg.  His  lectures  seemed 
like  a  revelation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Wittenberg  students ;  grave 
burghers  from  the  town  matriculated  at  the  University  in  order  to  attend 
his  classes  ;  liis  fame  gradually  spread,  and  students  began  to  flock  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  to  the  small,  poor,  and  remote  town  ;  and  tlie 
Elector  grew  proud  of  his  University  and  of  the  man  who  had  given  it 
such  a  position.  In  these  earlier  years  of  ids  professoriate  Lutlier  under- 
took the  duties  of  the  preacher  in  the  town  church  in  Wittenberg, 
He  became  a  great  preacher,  able  to  touch  the  conscience  and  bring 
men  to  amend  tlieir  lives.  Like  all  great  preachers  of  the  day  who 
were  in  earnest  he  denounced  prevalent  sins;  he  deplored  the  low 
standard  set  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  principle  and  in  practice  ; 
he  declared  that  religion  was  not  an  easy  thing ;  that  it  did  not  consist 
in  externals  ;  that  both  sin  and  true  repentance  had  their  roots  in  the 
heart ;  and  that  until  the  heart  had  been  made  pure  all  kinds  of  external 
purifications  were  useless.   Such  a  man,  occupying  the  position  he  had 
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won,  could  not  keep  silent  when  he  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  a  great 
source  of  moral  corruption  gatherinj^  round  him  and  infecting  the  people 
whom  he  taught  daily,  and  who  had  selected  him  us  their  confessor  and 
the  religions  cfiiide  of  their  lives. 

Luther  began  liis  work  as  a  Reformer  in  an  attack  on  what  was  called  a 
an  Indulgence  proclaimed  in  1518  by  Pope  Leo  X,  fanned  by  Albert  of 
Bnndenburg,  Archbiahop  of  Mainz,  and  preached  by  John  TetzeU  a 
Dominican  monk  who  bad  been  commissioned  by  Albert  to  sell  for  him 
the  "papal  letters,**  as  the  Indulgence  tickets  were  called.  The  money 
laised  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  8t  Peter's  Church  in  Rome, 
and  to  raise  a  tomb  wortliy  of  the  great  Apostle  who^  it  was  said,  lay 
in  a  Roman  grave.  People  had  come  to  be  rjither  seeptieal  about  the 
destination  of  moneys  raised  by  Indulgences  ;  but  the  buyers  liad  their 
"papal  letters,"  and  it  did  not  much  matter  to  them  where  the  money 
went  after  it  had  left  their  pockets.  The  seller  of  Indulgences  had 
generiilly  a  magnificent  welcome  when  he  entered  a  German  town.  He 
drew  near  it  in  the  centre  of  a  procession  with  the  Bull  announcing  the 
Indolgence,  carried  before  him  on  a  cloth  of  gold  and  velTeti  and  all  the 
priests  and  monks  of  the  town,  the  Burgomaster  and  Town  Council,  the 
teachers  and  the  school-children  and  a  crowd  of  citizens  went  out  to 
meetbim  with  banners  and  lighted  candles,  and  escorted  him  into  the 
town  singing  hymns.  When  the  gates  were  reached  all  the  bells  began 
to  ring,  the  chrirf  h-organs  were  played,  the  crowd,  with  the  commissary 
in  their  midst,  streamed  into  the  principal  church,  where  a  great  red 
f?f>ss  was  erected  and  the  Pope's  l)anner  displayed.  Thcji  followed 
sermoDS  and  speeches  by  the  commissary  and  his  attendants  extolling 
the  Indulgence,  narrating  its  wonderful  virtues,  and  inviting  the  people 
to  buy.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  Imd  refused  to  allow  the  commissary  to 
enter  his  terutories;  but  the  commissary  could  approach  most  parts 
of  tiie  Elector's  dominions  without  actually  crossing  the  boundaries. 
Tetifll  had  come  to  Jiiterbogk  in  Magdeburg  territory  and  Zerbst  in 
Anhalt,  and  had  opened  the  sale  of  Indulgences  there ;  and  people  from 
Wittenberg  had  gone  to  these  places  and  made  purchases.  Tliey  had 
brought  their  papal  letters"  to  Luther  and  had  demanded  that  he 
sboald  acknowledge  their  efficacy.  lie  had  refused  ;  the  buyers  had 
complained  to  Tetzel  and  the  commissary  had  uttered  tlircats  :  Luther 
felt  himself  in  great  perplexity.  The  Indulgence,  and  the  addresses  by 
which  it  was  commended,  he  knew,  were  doing  harm  to  poor  souls  ;  he 
got  the  letter  of  instructions  given  to  Tetzel  by  his  employer,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  his  heart  waxed  wroth  against  it.  Still  at 
tbe  basis  of  the  Indulgence,  bad  as  it  was,  Luther  tiioi:^ht  that  there 
^  a  great  truth  j  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  declare  the 
hee  snd  sorereign  grace  of  God  apart  from  all  human  satisfactions. 

The  practice  of  Indulgences  was,  in  his  days,  universal  and  perme- 
ated the  whole  Church  life  of  the  times.   A  large  number  of  the  pious 
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associations  among  laymen,  which  fonneci  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
fifteenth  century  piety,  were  founded  on  ideas  tliat  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  practice  of  granting  Indulgences.  Pious  Christians  of  the  fifteenth 
century  accepted  the  religious  machinery  of  their  Church  as  unquestion- 
ingly  and  as  quietly  as  they  did  the  laws  of  nature.  That  machinery 
included  among  other  things  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  good  works — 
of  prayers,  fastings,  mortifications  of  all  kinds — which  holy  men  and 
women  had  done,  and  which  might  he  of  service  to  others,  if  the  Pope 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  transfer  ihem.  When  a  pious  confraternity 
was  formed,  the  Pojie,  it  was  believed,  could  transfer  to  the  credit  of  tlie 
community  a  mass  of  prayers,  almsc^ivings,  and  other  ecclesiastical  good 
deeds,  all  of  which  became  for  tljc  lueiiibers  of  the  confraternity  what  a 
bank  advance  is  to  a  man  starting  in  business.  Some  of  these  associ- 
ations bouglit  their  spiritual  treasure  from  the  Pope  for  so  much  caiih, 
but  there  was  not  always  any  buying  or  selling.  There  was  none  in 
the  celebrated  association  of  Si  UrtutaU  Seh^MHf  to  which  so  many 
devout  people,  the  Elector  himself  included,  b^onged.  Probably 
little  paying  of  cash  took  place  in  the  thirty4wo  pious  confraternities 
of  which  Dr  Pfeffinger,  the  trusted  Councillor  of  the  Elector  Frederick, 
"was  a  member.  Tlio  machinery  of  the  Church,  however,  secured  this 
advantage,  that  if  by  any  accident  the  members  of  the  association  failed 
in  praying  as  tliey  had  promised,  they  had  always  this  transferred 
treasnrf  to  f;sll  ]i;u'k  npon.  Tliere  could  be  little  difference  in  principle 
between  tiie  i*ope  transferring  a  mass  of  spiritual  benefits  to  a  pious 
brotherhood,  and  his  handing  over  an  indefinite  amount  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  to  be  disposed  of,  as  the  prelate  thought  fit,  through 
Tetzel  or  others. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  Luther's  re- 
ligious life  down  to  1517  there  are  no  traces  of  anything  quixotic ;  and 
that  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his  character. 
He  had  something  of  a  contempt  for  men  who  believe  that  they  are 
bom  to  set  the  world  right ;  he  compared  them  to  a  player  at  ninepins 
who  imagines  he  can  knock  down  twelve  pins  when  there  are  only 
nine  standing.  It  was  only  after  much  hesitation  and  deep  distress  of 
mind  that  he  felt  compelled  to  interfcn'.  ;ind  it  was  his  intense  earnest- 
ness in  the  practical  moral  life  of  his  tosvusinen  that  couipcUed  him  to 
step  forward.  When  he  did  intervene  he  went  about  the  matter  with 
a  mixture  of  prudence  and  courage  which  were  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

The  Castle  Church  of  Wittenberg  had  always  been  closely  connected 
with  the  University,  and  its  doors  had  been  used  for  publication  of 
important  academic  documents ;  notices  of  public  disputations  on 
theological  matters,  common  enough  at  the  time,  had  doubtless  often 
been  seen  figuring  there.  The  day  of  the  year  which  drew  the  largest 
concourse  of  townsmen  and  strangers  to  the  church  was  the  iixst  of 
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November,  All  Saints'  Day.    It  was  the  anniTersary  of  the  conseciation 

of  the  Church,  was  commemorated  by  a  proloni^cd  series  of  services, 
and  the  benefits  of  an  Indulf^once  were  secured  to  all  who  took  part 
in  them.  At  noon  on  All  Saints'  Daj ,  Luther  nailed  his  Ninety-live 
Theses  to  the  door  of  the  church.  It  was  an  academic  jirocecdinjjf.  A 
doctor  in  theology  offered  to  hold  a  dispulaiiun,  .such  was  the  usual 
term,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  efficacy  of  the  Indulgence. 
The  explanation  bad  ninety-five  heads  or  propositions,  all  of  which 
**Doctor  Martin  Luther,  theologian,**  offered  to  make  good  against  all 
comers.  The  subject,  judged  by  the  numberless  books  which  had  been 
written  upon  it,  was  eminently  suitable  for  debate  ;  the  propositions 
flffered  were  to  be  matters  of  discussion  ;  and  the  author  was  not  sup- 
j)osed,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  to  b©  definitely  committed 
to  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  :  tlicy  were  simply  heads  of  dfltate. 
The  document  differed  however  from  most  academic  disf^nlatinii^  ui  this, 
that  everyone  wished  to  read  it.  A  du])licatt!  was  made  in  (ici  nuvn. 
Copies  of  the  Latin  original  and  of  the  German  translation  were  sent  to 
the  University  printing-house  and  the  presses  there  could  not  throw 
them  off  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand  which  came  from  all  parts 
of  Germany. 

The  question  which  Luther  raised  in  his  theses  was  a  difficult  one ; 
the  theological  doctrine  of  Indulgences  was  one  of  the  most  complicated 

of  the  times,  and  ecclesiastical  opinion  on  many  of  the  points  involved 
was  doubtful.  It  was  part  of  the  penitential  system  of  tlio  medieval 
Church,  and  had  changed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  changes 
in  that  system.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of  Indulg-cnces 
doctrine  had  always  been  framed  to  justify  practices  and  changes  in  j)rac- 
tice.  Tlie  beginning's     back  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Luther. 

In  the  ancient  Church  serious  sins  involved  separation  from  the 
fellowship  of  Christians,  and  readmissiou  to  the  communion  was  de- 
pendent not  merely  on  public  confession  but  also  on  the  manifestation 
ol  a  true  repentance  by  the  performance  of  certain  9atitfaeHan$n  such  as 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  prolonged  fastings,  extensive  almsgiving ; 
which  were  supposed  to  be  well^pleasing  in  God's  sight,  and  were  also 
the  warrant  for  the  community  that  the  penitent  might  be  again  re- 
ceived within  their  midst.  It  often  happened  that  these  satisfactions  were 
rriltigated  ;  penitents  might  fall  sick  and  the  proscribed  fasting  could 
not  be  insisted  upon  without  damper  of  death  —  in  which  case  the  impos- 
gible  satisfaction  could  be  exchanged  for  an  easier  one,  or  the  community 
might  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  without  insisting 
that  the  prescribed  satisfaction  should  be  fully  performed.  These  ex- 
changes and  mitigations  are  the  germs  out  of  which  Indulgences  grew. 

In  course  of  time  the  public  confessions  became  private  confessions 
made  to  a  priest,  and  the  satisfactions  private  satisfactions  imposed  by 
the  confessor.   This  change  involved  among  other  things  a  wider  circle 
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of  yins  to  be  confessed -  - sins  of  thought,  the  sources  of  sinful  actions, 
brought  to  liglit  l)y  the  confessor's  questions  ;  and  different  satisfactions 
were  iniiioscd  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest  corresponding  to  the  sins 
confessed.  This  led  to  the  cunstructioji  of  peuitentiaries  coutainiug  lists 
of  penances  supposed  to  be  proportionate  to  the  sins.  In  many  cases 
the  penances  were  very  severe  and  extended  over  a  long  course  of  years. 
From  the  seventh  century  there  arose  a  system  of  commutations  of 
penances.  A  penance  of  several  years*  practice  of  fasting  might  be 
commuted  into  saying  so  many  i)rayers  or  psalms,  giving  prescribed  alms 
or  even  into  a  money  fine — and  in  this  last  case  the  analogy  of  the 
Werfjehl  of  the  Germanic  codes  was  frequently  followed.  This  new 
custom  commonly  took  the  form  that  anyone  avIio  visited  a  prescribed 
church  on  a  day  that  was  named  and  jj^ave  a  contribution  to  the  funds 
of  the  church  had  his  penance  shortened  by  one-sevenili,  one-third, 
one-half,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  was  in  every  case  a  commutiition 
of  a  penance  which  had  heen  imposed  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Church  (relaxoHo  de  ti^unetapoemtenUd^,  This  power  of  commut- 
ing imposed  penance  was  usually  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Bishops 
and  was  used  by  them  to  provide  funds  for  the  building  of  their  great 
churches.  But  priests  for  a  time  also  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
follow  the  episcopal  examj)le  ;  and  did  so  until  the  great  abuse  of  the 
system  made  the  Church  insist  that  the  power  slunild  bo  strictly  kept 
in  episcopal  hands.  Thus  the  real  origin  of  Indulgences  is  to  be  found 
in  the  relaxation  by  tlie  Church  of  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties imposed  according  to  regular  custom. 

Three  conceptions,  however,  combined  to  effect  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  character  of  Indulgences,  all  of  which  were  in  operation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  were  the  formulation  of 
the  thought  of  a  Treasury  of  merits,  the  change  of  the  institution  of 
penance  into  the  Sacrament  of  Penance^  and  the  distinction  between 
attrition  and  contrition.  The  two  former  led  to  tlie  belief  that  the 
Pope  alone  had  the  power  to  grant  Indulgences  —  the  treasure  needed  a 
guardian  to  prevent  its  being  squandered  :  and,  when  Indulgences  were 
judged  to  be  extra-sacramental  and  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  and  not  of 
Orders,  they  belonged  to  the  Pope,  whose  jurisdi(;t ion  was  supreme. 

The  conception  of  a  Treasury  of  merits  was  first  formulated  by 
Alexander  of  Hales  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  ideas  were  accepted 
and  stated  with  more  precision  by  the  great  Schoolmen  who  followed  him. 
Starting  with  the  exis^ig  practice  in  the  Church  that  some  penanotfS, 
such  for  example  as  pilgrimages,  might  be  performed  vicariously,  and 
bringing  together  the  conceptions  that  all  the  faithful  are  one  community, 
that  the  good  deeds  of  all  the  members  are  the  common  property  of  all, 
that  sinners  may  benefit  by  the  good  deeds  of  their  fellows,  tliat  the 
sacrifice  of  Chnst  is  sntlicient  to  wipe  out  the  sins  of  all,  theologians 
gradually  formulated  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  common  storehouse 
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containing  the  good  deeds  of  living  men,  of  the  saints  in  heaven, 
nnd  the  inexhaustible  merits  of  Christ,  and  that  the  merits  there 
accumulated  had  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Pope  and  could  be 
di.s|ttnst'd  by  him  to  the  faithful.  The  doctrine  was  not  thoroun-hly 
dehued  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  generally  acce})ted  and 
increased  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Pope.  It  had  one  immediate 
consequence  ou  the  theory  of  Indulgences.  They  were  no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  substitution  of  some  enjoined  work  for  a  canonical 
penance ;  they  could  be  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  equivalent  of 
what  was  due  to  God,  paid  oyer  to  Him  out  of  this  Treasury  of 
merits. 

When  the  institution  became  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  it  was 
divided  into  three  parts  —  Contrition,  Confession,  and  Satisfaction;  and 
Absolution  was  made  to  acc<imi>any  Confession  and  therefore  to  precede 
Satistartion,  which  it  had  formerly  followed.  Satisfaction  lost  its  old 
nieanint^.  It  was  not  the  outward  sijrn  of  inward  sorrow,  tlu;  test  of 
titness  for  pardon,  and  the  necessary  precedent  of  Absolution.  According 
to  the  new  theory,  Absolution,  which  followed  Confesnon  and  preceded 
Satisfaction,  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  whole  guilt  of  the  sins 
confessed,  and,  with  the  guilt,  the  whole  of  the  eternal  punishment  due  ; 
but  this  cancelling  of  guilt  and  of  eternal  punishment  did  not  open 
straightway  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Ot  was  thought  ^bat  the  Divine 
righteousness  con!  !  not  permit  the  baptised  sinner  to  escape  all  punish- 
ment ;  so  the  idea  of  temporal  punishment  was  introduced,  and  these 
■poenae  ^  strictly  distinguished  from  tlieeternal,  ineluded  punisli- 

uient  in  i'urgatory.  The  pains  of  Purgatory  therefore  were  not  included 
in  the  Absolution,  and  everyone  must  suffer  these  had  not  God  iii  His 
mercy  provided  an  alternative  in  temporal  Satisfactions.  This  gfave 
rise  to  a  great  nncertdnty }  for  who  could  have  the  assurance  that  the 
priest  in  imposing  the  Satisfaction  or  penance  had  calculated  rightly 
and  had  assigned  the  equivalent  which  the  r^hteousness  of  God  de- 
manded It  was  here  that  the  new  idea  of  Indulgences  came  in  to  aid 
the  faithful.  Indulgences  in  the  sense  of  relaxations  of  imposed  penance 
went  into  the  background,  and  the  valuable  Indulgence  was  what  would 
seenre  at^ainst  the  pains  of  Puri^atory.  Thus  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander 
of  Hales,  of  Bonaventura,  and  above  all  of  Tliomns  AnuinaF.  the  real 
value  of  Indulcfences  is  that  they  procure  the  remission  ot  penalties  after 
Contrition,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  whether  these  penalties  have 
been  imposed  by  the, priest  or  not ;  and  when  the  uncertainty  of  the 
imposed  penalties  is  considered.  Indulgences  are  most  valuable  with 
regard  to  the  unimposed  penalties ;  the  priest  might  make  a  mistake, 
bat  God  does  not. 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  Indulgences  were  always  related  to  Satis- 
factions and  changed  in  character  v  ith  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
meaning  of  these,  they  were  not  less  closely  affected  by  the  distinction 
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which  came  to  be  drawn  between  Attrition  and  Contrition.  Until  tlic 
thirteenth  century  it  was  always  held  that  Contrition  or  a  condition  of 
real  sorrow  for  sin  wius  the  one  thing  taken  into  account  in  the  according 
of  pardon  to  the  sinner.  The  theologians  of  that  century  however  began 
to  make  a  distinction  between  Contrition,  or  godly  sorrow,  and  Attrition, 
a  certain  amount  of  sorrow  wliich  might  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  of 
a  more  or  less  unworthy  nature.  It  was  held  that  this  Attrition,  though 
of  itself  too  imperfect  to  win  the  pardon  of  God,  could  hecome  perfected 
through  the  Confession  heard  by  the  priest  and  the  Ahsoluiion  ad* 
ministered  by  him.  When  this  idea  was  placed  in  line  with  the 
thoughts  developed  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  Sacrament  of  Penance,  it 
followed  tliat  the  weaker  the  form  of  sorrow  and  the  greater  the  siris  con- 
fessed and  absolved,  tlie  lieavier  were  the  temporal  penalties  deniantlcd 
by  the  righteousness  of  God.  Induli^a^nces  ajjpealed  strongly  to  the  indif- 
ferent Christian  who  knew  that  he  had  sinned,  and  who  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  his  sorrow  did  not  amount  to  Contrition.  His  conscience, 
however  weak,  told  him  that  he  could  not  sin  with  perfect  impunity  and 
that  something  more  was  needed  than  his  perfunctory  confession  and  the 
absolution  of  the  priest.  He  felt  that  he  must  make  some  amends ;  that 
he  must  perforni  some  satisfying  act,  or  obtain  an  Indulgence  at  some 
cost  to  himself.  Hence,  for  the  ordinary  indifferent  Cliristian,  Attrition, 
Confession,  and  Indnlgence  stood  forth  as  the  three  great  heads  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Church  for  liis  salvation. 

This  doctrine  of  Attrition  and  its  a])])lications  had  not  the  undivided 
support  of  the  Church  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  the  doctrine 
whicli  was  taught  by  most  of  the  Scotist  divines  who  took  the  lead  in 
theological  thinking  during  these  times.  It  was  taught  in  its  most 
pronounced  form  by  such  a  representative  man  as  John  von  Pals,  who 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  monastery  when  Luther  entered 
upon  his  monastic  career  ;  it  was  preached  by  iiie  Indulgence  sellers  ; 
it  was  specially  valuable  in  securing  good  sales  of  Indulgences  and 
therefore  in  increasing  the  papal  profits.  It  lay  at  the  basis  of  that 
whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  Indulgences  which  confronted  Luther 
when  lie  felt  himself  compelled  to  attack  them. 

The  prautie©  of  Indulgences,  on  whatever  theory  they  were  upheld, 
liad  enmeshed  the  wnulc  penitentiary  system  of  the  Church  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  hfteenth  centuries.  The  papal  power  was  at 
first  sparingly  used.  It  is  true  that  in  1096  Pope  Urban  II  pronused 
an  Indulgence  to  the  Crusaders  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard 
of — namely,  a  plenary  Indulgence  or  a  complete  remission  of  all 
imposed  canonical  penances  —  but  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  that  Indulgences  were  lavished  by  the  Pope  even 
more  unsparingly  than  they  had  been  previously  by  the  Bishops.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  promised  in  order  to 
find  recruits  for  wars  against  heretics,  such  aa  the  Albigenses,  against 
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opponents  of  papal,  political  schemes  —  in  short  to  recruit  tlie  papal 
aimiea  for  wars  of  all  kinds.  They  were  granted  freely  to  the  xeligions 
OidetB,  either  for  the  benefits  of  the  members  or  as  rewards  to  the 
bithftil  who  visited  their  churches  and  made  oontributions  to  their 
fimds.  They  were  bestowed  on  special  churches  or  cathedrals,  or  on 
altars  in  churches,  and  had  the  effect  of  endowments.  They  were 
given  to  hos])it;ils,  ainl  for  the  rebuilding,  repair,  and  upkeep  of 
bridges  —  the  Elector  had  one  attached  to  his  bridge  at  Torgau  and  had 
employed  Tetzel  to  preach  its  benefits.  They  were  attached  to  special 
coiiectious  of  relics  to  be  earncfl  by  the  faithful  who  vi.sitL-d  tlic  shrines. 
In  short  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  they  were  not  ci'ivt'ii  and  tor  \vh;it 
money-getting  purpose  they  had  not  been  employed.  The  Fuggers 
amassed  much  of  their  wealth  from  commissions  received  in  managing 
tliese  Indulgences.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Indulgence 
qrstem  reached  its  height  in  the  great  Jubilee  Indulgences  which  were 
granted  by  successive  Popes  beginning  with  Boniface  VIII.  They  were 
first  bestowed  on  pilgrims  who  actually  visited  Rome  and  prayed  at 
prescribed  times  within  certain  churches ;  then,  the  same  Indulgence 
etme  to  be  bestowed  on  persons  who  were  willing  to  give  at  least  what 
a  journey  to  Rome  would  have  cost  them  ;  and  in  the  end  they  could 
be  had  on  much  easier  terms.  Wherever  Indulgences  are  met  with 
they  are  surrounded  with  a  sordid  system  of  money-getling  ;  and,  as 
LntLer  said  in  a  sermon  wliirh  ho  preached  on  the  subject  before  he 
bad  prepared  his  Theses,  they  were  a  very  grievous  iiistrumeut  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  avarice. 

The  theories  of  theologians  had  always  followed  the  custom  of  the 
Church  ;  Indulgences  existed  and  had  to  be  explained.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  the  two  great  Schoolmen,  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  did  more  than  any  other  theologians  to  provide  a  theological  basis 
for  the  practice.  The  practice  itself  had  altered  and  new 'explanations 
had  been  made  to  suit  the  alterations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
theoI()[^iral  explanations  did  not  always  agree,  and  that  sometimes  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation  of  an  Indulgence  went  beyond  the  theories 
of  many^  of  the  theological  defenders  of  the  system.  To  take  one 
itii»Uace.  Did  an  Indulgence  give  remission  for  tlie  guilt  of  sin  or  only 
for  certain  penalties  attaclied  to  sinful  deeds  ?  This  is  a  matter  still 
keenly  debated.  The  theory  adopted  by  all  defenders  of  Indulgences 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  since  the  Council  of  Trent  is  that  guilt. 
(edpa)  and  eternal  punishment  are  dealt  with  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance ;  and  that  Indulgences  have  to  do  with  temporal  punishments 
only,  including  under  that  j)hra8e  the  penalties  of  Purgatory.  It  is  also 
to  be  admitted  that  this  nio(h'rn  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  most  eminent 
medieval  theologians  before  the  Council  of  Trent.  Those  admissions, 
however,  do  not  settle  the  question.  Medieval  theology  diil  not  crCaic 
iadolgences  ;  it  only  followed  and  tried  to  justify  the  practices  of  Popes 
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and  the  Roman  Curia  —  a  confessedly  difficult  task.  The  question  still 
remains  whether  the  ofTicial  documents  did  not  assert  that  Indulgences 

did  remove  guilt  as  well  as  penalty  of  the  temporal  kind.  If  documents 
granting  Tndiilpfences,  published  after  the  Sacrament  of  Ponance  had 
been  formulated,  be  examined,  il  will  be  found  that  many  of  tlsem, 
while  proclaiming  the  Indulgence  and  its  l)enclits,  make  no  mention 
of  the  neccHsity  of  previous  confession  and  priestly  absolution  ;  that 
others  expressly  assert  ihaL  the  Indulgence  confers  a  remission  of 
guilt  (^culj)a)  as  well  as  penalty  ;  and  that  verj  many,  especially  in  the 
Jubilee  times,  use  language  which  inevitably  led  intelligent  laymen 
(Dante  for  example)  to  beUeye  that  the  Indulgence  remitted  the  guilt 
as  well  as  the  penalties  of  actual  sins ;  and  when  all  due  allowance  baa 
been  made  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tliat  Indulgences 
had  been  declared  on  the  highest  authority  to  be  efiicaoious  for  the 
removal  of  the  guilt  of  sins  in  tlie  presence  of  God. 

Luther  however  approached  the  whole  question  not  from  the  side  of 
theological  theory  but  from  its  practical  moral  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  eommon  people,  who  were  not  theologians  and  on  whom  refined 
distinctions  were  thrown  away  ;  and  the  evidence  that  the  people  believed 
that  the  Indulgence  remitted  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  penalties  of  sins  is 
overwhelming.  Putting  aside  the  statements  or  views  of  Hus,  Widif, 
and  the  Pters  Plowman  series  of  poems,  contemporary  chroniclers  are 
found  describing  Indulgences  given  for  crusades  or  in  times  of  Jubilee  as 
remissions  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty  ;  contemporary  preachers  dwelt 
on  the  distinction  between  the  partial  and  the  plenary  Indulgence, 
asserted  that  the  latter  meant  remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty, 
and  explained  their  statements  by  insisting  that  the  plenary  Indulgence 
included  within  it  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  the  popular  guide-biwks 
written  for  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  Compostella  spread  the  popular  ideas 
about  Indubj^ences,  and  this  without  any  interference  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical auiliorilies.  The  Mirahilia  liomcae^  a  very  celebrated  guide-bi>ok 
for  pilgrims  tO  Rome,  which  had  gone  tlirough  nineteen  Latin  and 
twelve  German  editions  before  the  year  1500,  says  expressly  that  every 
pilgrim  who  visits  the  Lateran  has  f  oigiveness  of  all  sins,  of  guilt  as  well 
as  of  penalty,  and  makes  the  same  statement  about  the  virtues  of  the 
Indulgences  given  to  other  shrines.  The  popular  belief  was  so  well 
acknowledged  that  even  Councils  had  to  excuse  themselves  from  ha\ing^ 
fostered  it,  and  did  so  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  preachers  and  sellers 
of  Indulgences,  or,  like  the  Council  of  Constance,  impeached  the 
and  compelled  him  to  confess  that  he  had  granted  Indulgences  for  the 
remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty.  This  widespread  popular  belief 
justified  the  attitude  Udi.cn  up  by  Luther. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  intelligent  belief  of  the  Cliurch  as 
found  in  the  writings  of  its  most  respected  theologians  was  that  the 
Indulgence  remitted  the  penalty  and  not  the  guilt  of  sin,  it  is  well  to 
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notice  what  this  meant.  Since  the  formulation  oi  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  theory  had  been  that  all  g^t  of  sin  and  all 
eternal  punishment  were  remitted  in  the  ])rie8tly  Absolution  which 
followed  the  confession  of  the  penitent.    The  Sacrament  of  Penance  had 

abolished  squill  and  hell.  But  there  remained  actual  sins  to  he  punished 
because  tlie  righteousness  of  God  demainlfd  it,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
temporal  pains  of  Purgatory.  The  "coumion  man/'  if  he  thought  at  all 
on  die  matter,  miglit  be  excused  if  he  considered  that  guilt  and  hell,  if 
taken  away  by  the  one  hand,  were  restored  by  the  other,  and  that  the 
whole  series  of  questions  discussed  by  the  theologians  amounted  to 
little  more  than  dLdectieal  fencing  with  phraaes.  He  was  taught  and  be 
believed  that  punishment  awaited  him  for  hia  sins — and  a  temporal 
pnniehment  which  might  last  thousands  of  yean  was  not  very  different 
from  an  eternal  one  in  his  eyes.  With  these  thoughts  the  Indulgence 
WIS  offered  to  him  as  a  sure  way  of  easing  his  conscience  and  avoiding 
the  punishment  which  he  knew  to  be  deserved.  He  had  only  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  and  perform  the  canonical  good  deed  enjoined,  ^vhatever 
it  might  be,  and  he  had  the  remission  of  his  punishment  anci  the  sense 
that  God's  justice  was  satisfied.  It  was  this  practical  ethical  ellect  of 
the  Indulgences,  and  not  the  theological  explanations  about  them,  which 
stirred  Ivuiher  to  make  his  protest. 

Luther's  Theses,  in  their  lack  of  precise  theological  definition  and  of 
logical  arrangement, are  singularly  unlike  what  might  haye  been  expected 
from  a  professional  theologian ;  and  they  contain  repetitions  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  They  are  not  a  clearly  reasoned  statement  of 
a  theological  lo  trine;  still  less  are  they  the  programme  of  a  scheme  of 
reformation.  They  are  simply  ninety-five  sledge-hammer  blows  directed 
a^inst  the  most  flagrant  ecclesiastical  abuse  of  tlie  age.  Tliey  look 
like  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  was  in  ch)se  contact  with  tlie  people, 
^ho  liad  been  shocked  at  statements  made  by  the  preachers  of  the  Indul- 
gence, who  had  read  a  good  deal  of  the  current  theological  opinions 
published  in  defence  of  Indulgences,  and  liad  noted  several  views  which 
he  longed  to  contradict  as  publicly  ai*  possible.  They  are  prefaced  with 
the  expression  of  love  and  desire  to  elucidate  the  truth.  They  read  as 
if  they  were  addressed  to  the  common  man"  and  appealed  to  his 
common  sense  of  spiritual  things.  Luther  had  told  the  assembly  of 
deigy,  who  met  at  Leitzkau  in  1512  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
that  every  tr  n  reformation  must  begin  with  individual  men,  and  that  it 
must  have  for  its  centre  the  regenerate  heart,  for  its  being  an  awakening 
^th.  and  for  its  inspiration  tlie  preaching  of  a  pure  Gospel. 

The  note  which  he  sounded  in  this,  his  earliest  utterance  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  re-echoed  in  the  Theses.  It  is  heard  in  the 
opening  sentences.  The  penitence  which  Christ  requires  is  something 
more  than  a  momentary  expression  of  sorrow  ;  it  is  an  habitual  thing 
which  lasts  continuously  during  the  whole  of  the  believer's  life ;  outward 
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deeds  of  penitence  are  necessary  to  manifest  the  real  penitence  which  is 
inward  and  which  is  the  source  of  a  continuous  mortification  of  the  flesh  ; 

confession  is  also  a  necessary  thing  because  tlio  Imo  ponitent  must  be 
I)re[)arc'd  to  humble  liimself  ;  but  tlic  one  thing  needful  is  the  godly 
contrition  of  the  heart.  In  the  Thcvses  Luther  makes  six  distinct 
assertions  about  Indulgences  and  their  ellicucy  :  —  (1)  Indulgence  is  and 
can  only  be  the  remihsioa  of  h  caaouical  penalty  ;  the  Church  can  remit 
what  the  Church  has  imposed  ;  it  cannot  remit  what  God  has  imposed. 
(2)  An  Indtdgence  can  never  remit  guilt ;  the  Pope  himself  is  unable  to 
do  this.  (8)  It  cannot  remit  the  divine  punishment  for  sin —  Ood  keeps 
that  in  Hisown  hands.  (4)  It  ha^  no  application  to  souls  in  Purgatory ; 
for  penalties  imposed  by  the  Church  can  only  refer  to  the  living  ;  death 
dissolves  them ;  all  that  the  Pope  can  do  for  souls  in  Purgatory  is  by 
prayer  and  not  by  any  power  of  keys.  (5)  Thn  Christian  who  has  true 
repentance  has  already  received  pardon  from  (iod  altogether  apart  from 
an  Indulgence  and  does  not  need  it ;  and  Clirist  demands  this  truo 
repentance  from  everyone.  (6)  The  Treasure  of  Merits  has  never  been 
properly  defined,  and  is  not  understood  by  the  people  ;  it  cannot  be  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  because  these  act  without  any  intervention 
from  the  Pope ;  it  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  Pope,  having 
the  poMrer  of  the  keys,  can  remit  Satisfactions  imposed  by  the  Church ; 
the  true  treasure  of  merits  is  the  holy  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Theses  had  a  circulation  which  for  the  times  was  unprecedented. 
They  were  known  all  over  Germany,  Myconius  assures  us,  within  a 
fortnight.  This  popularity  was  no  donht  partly  due  to  the  growing 
dislike  of  papal  methods  of  gaining  money ;  but  there  must  have  been 
more  than  that  in  it ;  Luther  was  only  uttering  aloud  what  thousands 
of  pious  Germans  had  been  thinking.  The  lack  of  all  theological 
treatment  must  have  increased  their  popularity.  The  sentences  were 
plain  and  easily  understood.  They  kept  within  the  field  of  simple 
religious  and  moral  truth.  Their  effect  was  so  immediate  that  the  sales 
of  Indulgences  began  to  decline.  The  Theses  appealed  to  all  those  who 
had  been  l)r{)ught  up  in  the  simple  evangelical  family  piety  and  who 
had  not  forsaken  it ;  and  they  appealed  also  to  all  who  shared  that  non- 
ecclesiastical  piety  which  liad  been  rising  and  spreading  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  iiftcentli  century.  Both  these  forces,  purely  religiousy 
at  once  rallied  round  the  author. 

Theologians  were  provokingly  silent  about  the  Theses.  Luther's 
aaimute  friends,  who  agreed  with  his  opinions,  thought  that  he  had 
acted  with  great  rashness.  His  Bishop  had  told  him  that  he  saw  nothing 
to  object  to  in  his  declarations,  but  advised  him  to  write  no  more  on  the 
subject.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Tetzel  published  Counter-Theses, 
written  for  him  by  Conrad  Wimpina,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  John 
Eck  Olaler),  by  far  the  ablest  of  Luther*S  opponents,  liad  in  circulation, 
though  probably  unpublished,  an  answer  entitled  Obelitkt^  which  was  in 
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Luther's  hands  as  early  as  Marr  li  4,  1518,  and  was  probably  answered 
by  Luther  on  March  24,  although  the  answtT  was  not  published  until 
Ausjust.  The  Theses  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Matuz.  The  Pope,  Leo  X,  thinking  that  they  represented  a  merely 
monkish  quarrel,  contented  himself  with  asking  the  Geueial  of  the 
Augostiiuan  Eremites  to  keep  things  quiet  among  his  monks.  But  at 
Rome,  Silvester  Mazzolini,  called  Prierias  (from  Ids  birthplace,  Prierio), 
a  Domimcan,  Papal  Censor  for  the  Roman  Province  and  an  Inquisitor, 
was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  Lather's  declarations,  and  answered 
them  in  a  book  entitled  A  Dialogue  about  the  power  of  the  Pope,  against 
th^  Premtmpt7iom  Conclusions  of  Martin  Luther.  In  April,  1518,  the 
Aucfustiman  Eremites  held  their  usual  annual  chapter  at  1  leidclbercf, 
and  Luther  went  there  in  spite  of  many  warnings  that  bis  !ifp  v.  as  not 
safe  out  of  Wittenberg.  At  these  pfeneral  chapters  some  lime  was 
always  spent  in  theological  diwcusbiou,  and  Luther  at  hist  heard  his 
Theses  temperately  discussed.  He  found  the  opposition  to  his  viewer 
much  stronger  than  he  had  expected,  but  the  real  discussion  so  pleased 
him  that  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  much  strengthened  and  comforted. 
On  his  return  he  began  a  general  answer  to  his  opponents.  The  book, 
R*  $oJutionu^yraA  probaM}  the  most  carefully  prepared  of  all  Luther's 
writings.  It  was  meditated  over  long  and  rewritten  several  times.  It 
contains  an  interestin<^  and  partly  biographical  dedication  to  Staupitz  ; 
it  is  addressed  to  the  Vo])q  ;  it  sets  forth  a  detailed  defence  of  the- 
author's  ninety-five  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  Indulgences. 

If  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  central  posi lion  in  the  attacks  made 
on  Luther's  Theses  it  ill  be  lound  that  they  amount  to  this  ;  that 
Indulgences  are  simply  a  particular  case  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  are  whatever  the  Pope  means 
them  to  be,  and  that  no  discussion  about  the  precise  kind  of  efficacy 
which  may  be  in  their  use  is  to  be  tolerated.  The  Roman  Church 
is  Tirtualiy  the  Universal  Church,  and  the  Pope  is  practically  the  Roman 
Church.  Hence  as  the  Representative  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  in 
turn  represents  the  Universal  Church,  the  Pope,  when  he  acts  officially, 
cannot  err.  Official  decisions  are  given  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words, 
and  custom  has  the  force  of  law.  Therefore  whoever  objects  to  such 
long-establislicd  customs  as  Indulgences  is  a  heretic  and  (h)es  not  deserve 
to  be  heard.  Lutiier,  in  his  Theses  and  still  more  in  his  Resolutiones-, 
had  repudiated  all  the  additions  made  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Indulgences  founded  on  papal  action  during  the  three  centuries  past, 
and  all  the  scholastic  subtleties  which  had  attempted  to  justify  those 
practices.  The  answers  of  his  opponents,  and  especially  of  Piierias,  had 
barred  all  such  discussion  by  declaring  that  ecclesiastical  usages  were 
matters  of  faith,  and  by  interposing  the  official  infallibility  of  the  Bisiiop 
of  Rome.  Had  the  question  been  one  of  intellectual  speculation  only, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Pope  would  not  have  placed  himself  behind  his 
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too  zealous  supporters.  The  Church  was  accustomed  to  the  pieseuce  of 
yarious  schools  of  theology  ^^  ith  differing  opinions ;  but  the  Curia  had 
always  been  extremely  sensitive  about  Indulgences  ;  they  were  the  source 
of  an  enormous  revenue,  and  anything  which  checked  their  sale  would 
have  caused  financial  embarrassment.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Pope  Leo  summoned  Luther  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his 
attack  on  tlie  system  of  Indiilgeuces. 

This  sudden  summons  (July,  1518)  to  appear  before  the  Inquisitorial 
Office  could  be  represented  as  an  affront  to  Wittenberg  j  and  Luther 
wrote  to  Spalatin,  the  Elector's  chaplain,  and  the  chief  link  between  his 
Court  and  the  University,  suggesting  that  German  princes  ought  to 
defend  the  rights  of  German  universities  attacked  in  his  person. 
Spalatin  immediately  wrote  to  the  Elector  Frederick  and  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  both  of  whom  were  at  Augsburg  at  the  time. 
The  Elector  was  jealous  of  the  rights  of  his  University,  and  he  had  a 
high  regard  for  Luther,  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  his  University 
the  flourishing  seat  of  learning  it  had  become.  The  Emperor*s  keen 
political  vision  discerned  a  useful  if  obscure  ally  in  the  young  (Tcrman 
theologian.  "  Luther  is  sure  to  begin  a  game  with  the  priests."  he  said  ; 
*'  tlie  l']le('t()r  should  take  good  care  of  tliat  monk,  for  lie  will  be  useful  to 
us  some  day.'*  So  the  Tope  was  urged  to  suspend  tlie  summons  and 
grant  Luther  a  trial  on  German  soiL  The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope*s  Legate  in  Germany,  Cajetan  (Thomas  de  Vio),  and  Luther 
was  ordered  to  present  himself  before  that  official  at  Augsburg. 

When  Luther  had  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church 
«t  Wittenberg  he  had  been  a  solitary  monk  driven  imperiously  by  hie 
conscience  to  act  alone  and  afraid  to  compromise  any  of  his  friends.  It 
must  have  been  with  very  different  feelings  that  lie  started  on  his  journey 
to  meet  the  Cardinal-Legate  at  Augsburg.  He  knew  that  the  Theses 
had  won  for  him  numberless  sympathisers.  His  correspondence  shows 
that  his  University  was  with  him  to  a  man.  The  students  were  en- 
thusiastic ami  tiironged  his  class-room.  His  theology  —  theology  based 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  on  Augustine  and  Bernard  —  was  spreading 
rapidly  through  the  convents  of  his  Order  in  Germany  and  even  in  the 
Netherlands.  Melanchthon  had  come  to  Wittenberg  on  the  2&th  of 
August ;  he  had  begun  to  lecture  on  Homer  and  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  ; 
and  Luther  was  exulting  in  the  thought  that  his  University  would  soon 
show  Grerman  scholarship  able  to  match  itself  against  the  Italian.  The 
days  were  fast  disappearing,  he  wrote,  when  the  Romans  could  cheat 
the  Germans  with  their  intrigues,  trickeries,  and  treacheries  :  treat  them 
as  blockheads  and  boors  ;  and  ^nl!  tliem  continuously  and  shamelessly. 
As  for  the  Pope,  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  what  pleased  or  displease<i 
his  Holiness.  The  Pope  was  a  man  as  Luther  himself  was  ;  and  many 
a  Pope  had  been  guilty  not  merely  of  errors  but  of  crimes.  At  quieter 
moments,  however,  he  was  oppressed  with  the  thought  that  it  had  beeix 
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laid  on  him  who  hated  publicity,  who  loved  l<>  keep  quiet  and  teach  his 
students  and  preach  to  his  people,  to  stand  forth  as  he  had  felt  corapeUed 
to  do.  Tlie  patriot,  the  prophet  of  a  new  era,  the  humble,  almost 
shrinkiiiL,'  Clirist  ian  monk  —  all  these  characters  appear  in  his  correspond' 
ence  witli  his  iiitiniatfs  in  the  autumn  of  1518, 

The  Diet,  which  had  just  chisi'd  wlieu  Luther  reached  Au.£r«burjy,  had 
witnessed  some  bnliiaiit  bceues.  A  Cardinal's  hat  had  been  bustowed 
OD  the  Archbishop  of  Mains  with  all  gorgeous  solemnities  ;  the  aged 
Emperor  Maximilian  had  been  solemnly  presented  with  the  pilgrimage 
fljrnibolB  of  a  hat  and  a  dagger,  both  blessed  by  the  Pope.  His  Holiness 
invited  Germany  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turhs«and  the  Emperor 
would  have  willingly  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Christendom.  But 
the  German  Princes,  spiritual  and  secular,  were  in  no  mood  to  fulfil  any 
demands  made  from  Rome.  The  spirit  of  revolt  had  not  yet  taken 
active  shape,  but  it  eould  be  expressed  in  a  somewhat  sullen  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  Pope's  proposals.  The  Emperor  recognised  the  symptoms, 
and  wrote  to  Rome  a<lvisincf  the  P()[)e  to  be  cautious  how  lie  chnilt  witli 
Luther.  His  advice  was  tlirown  away.  When,  after  wearying  delays,  the 
mouk  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Cardinal-Legate,  he  was  told  that 
no  discussion  could  be  permittedt  private  or  public,  until  Luther  had 
racsnted  his  heresiesi  had  promised  not  to  repeat  them,  and  had  gtven- 
aamnnce  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  the  future. 
Being  pressed  to  namo  the  heresies,  the  adroit  theologian  named  two 
opinions  which  had  ^vide-Ieacbing  consequences  —  the  58th  conclusion 
of  the  Theses  and  the  statement  in  the  Renolutionea  that  the  sacraments- 
were  not  efficacious  apart  from  faitli  in  the  recipient.  There  was  some^ 
discussion  notwithstanding  tlie  Cardinal's  declaration  ;  but  in  the  end 
bithpT  was  ordered  to  reeant  or  (h.'j)art.  lie  departed  :  and,  after  an 
^>\^;il  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  to  the  Pope  to  be  well-informed,  and 
aki  an  appeal  to  a  General  Council,  he  returned  to  Wittenberg.  There 
be  wrote  out  an  account  of  liis  interview  with  the  Legate  —  the  Acta 
A.uffu«tana — which  was  published  and  read  all  over  Germany. 

The  interview  between  the  CardinaULegate  and  Luther  at  Augsburg 
almost  dates  the  union  between  the  new  religious  movement,  the 
gnnring  national  restlessness  under  Roman  domination,  and  the 
Inunanist  intellectual  revolt.  A  well-known  and  pious  monk,  an 
deemed  teacher  in  a  University  wliirli  lie  was  making  famous 
thrnn^hout  Germany,  an  earnest  moralist  who  had  proposed  to  discuss 
the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  Indulgences  whieh  manifestly  h.id  some 
detrimental  sides,  had  heen  told,  in  the  most  peremptory  way,  that  ho 
must  recant,  and  that  without  explanation  or  discussion.  German 
patriots  saw  in  the  proceeding  another  instance  of  the  contemptuous 
in  which  Rome  always  treated  Germany  ;  humanists  believed  it 
to  be  tyrannical  stiflmg  of  the  truth  even  worse  than  the  dealings  with 
fteuchlin ;  and  both  humanist  and  patriot  believed  it  to  be  another 
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infitaiice  of  the  jRomau  greed  for  German  gold.  As  for  Luther 
himself  he  daily  expected  a  Bull  from  Rome  exoommttoicatiiig  him 

as  a  heretic. 

But  the  political  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany  was  too  delicate  — 
the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  the  choice  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
possibly  of  au  imperial  election  —  and  the  support  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  too  important,  for  the  Pope  to  proceed  rashly  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Luther  which  had  been  pronounced  by  his  Legate  at 
Augsburg.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  special  delegate  to  Germany 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  Care  was  taken  to 
select  a  man  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Elector.  Cliarles  von 
MUtitz  belonged  to  a  noble  Saxon  family  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Pope's 
chamberlains,  and  for  some  years  liaci  been  the  Elector*s  agent  at 
Rome.  His  Holiness  did  more  to  gain  over  Luther's  ]>rutcctor. 
Frederick  had  long  wished  for  that  mark  of  the  Pope's  friendship^  the 
Golden  Rose,  and  had  privately  aaked  for  it  through  Miltitz  himself. 
The  Golden  Rose  was  now  sent  to  him  with  a  gracious  letter. 
Miltitz  was  also  furnished  with  formal  papal  letters  to  the  Elector, 
to  his  councillors,  to  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg,  and  to  several 
others — letters  in  which  Lut£er  figured  as  ^^a  child  of  Satan.*'  The 
phrase  was  probably  forgotten  when  Leo  wrote  to  Luther  some  time 
later  and  addressed  him  as  his  dear  son. 

Miltitz  had  no  sooner  reached  Germany  than  he  saw  that  the 
state  of  affairs  there  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Roman  Curia,  it 
was  not  a  man  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  slowly  increasing 
movement  of  a  nation.  lie  felt  this  during  tlie  progress  of  his  journey. 
Wiieu  he  readied  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg,  and  found  himself  among 
his  old  frierxds  and  kinsxuen,  three  out  of  live  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  Luther.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
that  before  he  entered  Saxony  he  *'put  the  Golden  Rose  in  a  sack  witli 
the  Indulgences,'*  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend,  the  jurist  Scheurl,  laid 
aside  all  indications  of  the  papal  Commissioner,  and  travelled  like  a 
private  nobleman.  Tetzel  was  summoned  to  meet  him,  but  the  unhappy 
man  declared  that  his  life  was  not  safe  if  he  left  his  convent.  Miltitz 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  private  interviews  before  producing 
liis  ot!icial  credentials.  He  had  one  with  Luther,  where  he  set  liimself 
to  discover  how  much  Luther  would  really  yield,  and  found  tliat  the 
liefonner  was  not  the  obstinate  man  he  had  been  led  to  suppose. 
Luther  Wiis  prepared  to  yield  much.  He  would  write  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  Pope  ;  he  would  publish  an  advice  to  the  people  to 
honour  the  Roman  Church ;  and  he  would  say  that  Indulgences  were 
tuseful  in  remitting  canonical  Satisfactions.  All  of  which  Luther  did. 
But  the  Roman  Curia  did  not  support  Miltitz,  and  the  Commissioner 
bad  to  reckon  with  John  Eck  of  Ingolstadt,  who  wished  to  silence 
his  old  friend  by  scholastic  dialectic  and  procure  his  eondemnatioa 
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as  a  heretic.  Nor  was  Luther  quite  convinced  of  Miltitz*  honesty. 
When  the  Commiasioner  dismissed  him  with  a  kiss*  he  could  not  hdip 
asking  himself*  he  tells  us,  whether  it  was  a  Judas-kiss.  He  had 
been  re-examining  his  convictions  about  the  faith  which  justifies,  and 
trying  to  see  their  consequences ;  and  he  had  been  studying  the  Papal 
Decretals,  and  discovering  to  his  amazement  and  indignation  the  frauds 
that  many  of  them  contained  and  the  slonder  foundation  which  they 
really  <i^ave  for  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  He  had  been  driven 
to  thfc5i»e  bludies.  The  papal  theologians  hud  eonfronted  him  with 
the  absiolute  authority  of  the  Pope.  Luther  was  forced  to  investigate 
the  evidence  for  this  authority.  His  conclusion  way  that  the  papal 
supremaejr  had  been  forced  on  Germany  on  the  etrength  <tf  a  collection 
of  decretals;  and  that  many  of  these  decretals  would  not  bear  in- 
vestigation. It  is  hard  to  say,  judging  from  his  correspondence, 
whether  this  discovery  brought  joy  or  sorrow  to  Luther.  He  had 
accepted  the  Pope's  supremacy;  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  his 
inherited  beliefs,  and  now  under  the  combined  influence  of  historical 
study,  of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of  Scripture,  it  was 
slowlv  dissolvingf.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  stood.  He  was  half- 
territiod,  half-exultant,  at  the  results  of  his  studies,  and  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  his  own  feelings  were  answered  by  the  anxieties  of  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  friends.  A  public  disputatiou  might  clear  the  air,  and 
he  almost  feverishly  welcomed  £ck*s  challenge  to  dispute  publicly  with 
him  at  Leipzig  on  the  primacy  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Contemporary  witnesses  describe  the  common  country  carts  which 
conyeyed  the  Wittenberg  tlieologians  to  the  capital  of  Ducal  Saxony, 
the  two  hundred  students  with  their  halberts  and  helmets  who  escorted 
their  honoured  professors  into  what  was  an  enemy*s  country,  the 
crowded  inns  and  lodging-houses  where  the  master  of  the  house  kept 
a  man  witli  a  halbcrt  standing  beside  every  table  to  prevent  disputes 
becoming  bloody  quarrels,  the  densely  jiacked  hall  in  Duke  George's 
palace,  the  citizens'  guard,  the  platform  with  its  two  chairs  for  the 
disputants  and  seats  for  academic  and  secular  dignitaries,  and  the  two 
theologians,  both  sons  of  peasants,  met  to  protect  the  old  or  to  cleave 
a  way  for  the  new.  Eck*s  intention  was  to  force  Luther  to  make  such 
a  dedaration  as  would  justify  him  in  denouncing  his  opponent  as  a 
partisan  of  the  Bohemian  heresy.  The  audience  swayed  with  a  wave 
of  excitement,  and  Duke  George  placed  his  arms  akimbo,  wagged  his 
long  beard,  and  said  aloud,  God  help  us  !  the  plague !  "  when  Luther 
was  forced,  in  spit.'  of  protestations,  to  acknowledge  that  not  all  the 
opinions  of  Wiclif  and  II us  were  wrong. 

So  far  as  the  fight  in  dialectic  had  gone  Eck  was  victorious ;  he 
iiiid  compelled  Luther,  as  he  thought,  to  declare  himself,  and  there' 
remained  only  the  Bull  of  Excommunication,  and  to  rid  Germany  of 
a  pestilent  heretic.   He  was  triumphant.  Luther  was  correspondingly 
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downcast  and  returned  to  Wittenberg  full  of  melancholy  forebodings. 
But  some  victories  are  worse  than  defeats.  Eck  had  done  what  the 
more  politic  Miltitz  had  wished  to  avoid.  He  had  made  Luther  a 
central  figure  round  which  all  the  smouldering  discontent  of  (ierinany 

with  Rnme  could  rail}',  and  had  made  it  possible  for  the  political  move- 
ment to  become  impregnated  with  tlie  passion  of  religious  conviction. 
The  Leipzig  Disputation  was  perhaj)s  the  most  important  episode  in 
the  whole  coarse  of  Luther's  career.  It  made  him  sec  clearly  for 
the  lirst  time  whiiL  lay  in  his  opposition  to  Indulgences  ;  and  it  made 
others  see  it  also.  It  was  after  Leipzig  that  the  younger  German 
humanists  rallied  round  Luther  to  a  man ;  the  burghers  saw  that 
religion  and  liberty  were  not  opposing  but  allied  forces ;  that  there 
was  room  for  a  common  effort  to  create  a  (xermany  for  the  Germans. 
The  feeling  awakened  gave  new  life  to  Luther ;  sermons,  pamphlets* 
controversial  writings  from  his  tirdeas  pen  flooded  the  land  and  were 
read  eagerly  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Tliree  of  these  writing??  stand  forth  pre-eminently  :  The  Liberty 
of  a  Christian  ^^fm  :  T<>  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the  Christian  Coymnonicealih ;  and  On  lite 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church.  They  were  all  written  during  the 
year  1520,  after  three  years  spent  in  controvei-sy,  and  at  a  time  when 
Luther  felt  that  he  had  completely  broken  with  Rome.  They  are 
known  in  Greraian}  as  the  three  great  Reformation  treatises.  The 
tract  on  Christian  liberty  was  probably  the  last  published  (October, 
1520),  but  it  contains  the  principles  which  underlie  the  two  others. 
^  It  is  a  brief  statement,  free  from  all  theological  subtleties,  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  The  first  part  shows  tliat  everything^ 
which  a  Christian  has  can  be  traced  back  to  his  faith;  if  he  has  faith, 
he  has  all:  if  he  has  not  faith,  he  has  notliing.  The  second  part 
shows  that  everything  wliich  a  Christian  man  does  must  cume  from 
his  faith ;  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  the  ceremonies  of  divine  service 
which  have  been  found  helpful  for  spiritual  education;  perhaps  to 
fast  and  practise  mortifications;  but  these  are  not  good  things  in  the 
sense  that  they  make  a  man  good;  they  are  all  signs  of  Stith  and 
are  to  be  practised  with  joy,  because  they  are  done  to  the  God  to 
Whom  faith  unites,  man. 

Luther  applied  those  principles  to  the  reformation  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  his  book  on  its  "Babylonish  Captivity."  The  elaborate 
sacramental  system  of  the  Roman  Church  is  sulijccted  to  a  searching 
criticism,  in  which  J^uther  shows  that  tlie  Konian  Curia  has  held  the 
Church  of  God  in  bondage  to  human  traditions  which  run  counter 
'to  plain  messages  aiid  promises  in  the  Word  of  God.  He  declares 
himself  in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  asserts  tliat  divorce 
is  in  some  cases  lawful. 
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The  Appeal  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  made 
the  greatest  immediate  impression.  Contemi)oraries  called  it  a  trumpet 
blast.  It  was  a  call  to  all  Germany  to  unite  iiL^ainst  Rome.  It  was 
written  in  baste,  but  must  have  been  lon^  meditated  upon.  Luther 
wrote  the  iutroductiou  on  tlie  23rd  of  June  (l.j2U);  tlie  printers 
worked  as  he  wrote  ;  it  was  finished  and  published  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  by  the  ISth  of  the  moDth  4000  copies  had  gone  into  all 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  printers  could  not  supply  the  demand.  This  - 
Appeal  was  the  manifesto  of  a  revolution  sent  forth  by  a  true  leader 
of  men,  able  to  concentrate  the  attack  and  direct  it  to  the  enemy^s 
one  vital  spot.  It  grasped  the  whole  situation ;  it  summed  up  with 
Tigour  and  directness  all  the  grievances  which  had  hitlu  rto  been  stated 
separately  and  weakly;  it  embodied  every  proposal  of  reform,  however 
incomplete,  and  set  it  in  its  proper  place  in  one  combined  scheme. 
All  the  parts  were  welded  together  by  a  simple  and  direct  religious 
faith,  and  made  living  by  the  moral  earnestness  which  per^^aded  the 
whole. 

Reform  had  been  impossible,  the  appeal  says,  because  the  walls 
behind  which  Rome  lay  entrenched  had  been  left  standings  walls  of 
straw  and  paper,  but  in  appearance  formidable  fortifications.  If  the 
temporal  Powers  demanded  reforms,  they  were  told  that  the  Spiritual 

Power  was  superior  and  controlling.  If  the  Spiritual  Power  its^f  was 
attacked  from  the  side  of  Scripture,  it  was  affirmed  that  no  one  could 
say  what  Scripture  really  meant  but  the  Pope.  If  a  Council  was  called 
f  -r  to  make  the  reform,  men  were  informed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
summon  a  Conneil  without  the  leave  of  the  Pope.  Now  this  pretended 
Spiritual  Power  which  made  reform  impossible  was  a  delusion.  The 
only  real  spiritual  power  existing  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of 
believerb  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  bestowed  upon  them  by 
Christ  Himself.  The  clergy  were  distinguished  from  the  laity,  not  by 
an  indelible  character  imposed  upon  them  in  a  divine  mystery  called 
ocdination,  but  because  they  were  set  in  the  commonwealth  to  do  a 
particular  work.  If  they  neglected  the  work  they  were  there  to  do, 
the  clergy  were  accountable  to  the  same  temporal  Powers  which  ruled 
the  land.  The  statement  that  the  Pope  alone  can  interpret  Scripture 
is  a  foolish  one  ;  the  Holy  Scripture  is  open  to  all,  and  can  be  inter- 
preted bv  all  true  believers  wlio  have  the  mind  of  Christ  and  come  to 
tilt  Word  of  God  humbly  and  really  seeking  enlightenment.  Wln^n 
a  Council  is  needed,  every  individual  Christian  has  a  rij^ht  t^  do  his 
l>est  to  get  it  summoned,  and  the  temporal  i'owers  are  there  to  repre- 
sent and  enforce  his  wishes. 

The  straw  walls  having  been  cleared  away,  the  Appeal  proceeds 
with  an  indictment  against  Rome.  There  is  in  Rome  one  who  calls 
himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  whose  life  has  small  resemblance  to 
that  ol  our  Lord  and  St  Peter;  for  this  man  wears  a  triple  crown 
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(a  sinq-lc  one  floes  not  content  Jiim),  and  keeps  up  such  a  state  tli;tl  he 
requires  a  larger  personal  revenue  than  the  Emperor.  He  has  surrounding' 
him  a  number  of  men  called  Cardinals,  whose  only  apparent  use  is  to 
draw  to  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  richest  convents  and  benefices 
and  to  spend  this  money  in  keeping  up  the  state  of  a  wealthy  monarch  in 
Rome.  In  this  way*  and  through  other  holders  of  German  benefices 
who  live  88  hangers-on  at  the  papal  court,  Rome  takes  from  Germany 
a  sum  of  800,000  gulden  annually, — more  than  is  paid  to  the  Emperor. 
Rome  robs  Germany  in  many  other  ways,  most  of  them  fraudulent — 
annates^  absolution  money,  &c.  The  chicanery  used  to  get  possession 
of  German  benefices;  the  exactions  on  the  bestowal  of  the  pallium; 
the  trafficking  in  exemptions  and  pemiissions  to  evade  laws  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  moral,  are  all  trenchantly  described.  The  plan  of  reform 
^  sketched  includes  the  complete  abolition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
over  the  State;  the  creation  of  a  national  German  Church  with  an 
ecclesiastical  national  Council,  to  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  for  Ger- 
many and  to  represent  the  German  Church  as  the  Diet  did  the  German 
State;  some  internal  religious  reforms,  such  as  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  pilgrimages*  which  are  destroying  morality  and  creating  in 
men  a  distaste  for  honest  work ;  reductions  in  the  mendicant  Orders, 
which  are  mere  incentlYCS  to  a  life  of  beggary;  the  inspection  of  all 
convents  and  nunneries  and  permission  given  to  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  monastic  lives  to  return  to  the  ^^•o^ld  ;  the  limitation  of 
ecclesiastical  festivals  wliich  are  too  often  nothing  but  scones  of  glut- 
tony, drunkenness,  and  debauchery;  a  married  prieatliood  and  an  end 
put  to  the  universal  and  degrading  concubinage  of  the  German  parish 
priests.  The  Appeal  closes  with  some  solemn  words  addressed  to  the 
luxury  and  licensed  immorality  of  the  cities. 

None  of  Luther*B  writings  produced  such  an  instantaneoust  wide- 
spread, and  powerful  effect  as  did  this  Appeal.  It  went  circulating  all 
o?er  Germany,  uniting  all  classes  of  society  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown. 
It  was  an  effectual  antidote,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  German  people 
was  concerned,  to  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  which  had  been  prepared 
in  Kome  by  Cajetan,  Pricrias,  and  Kck,  and  had  been  published  there  in 
June.  1520.  Eck  was  entrusted  with  tlie  publication  of  tlie  liull  in 
Germany,  where  it  did  not  command  much  resiject.  It  had  been  drafted 
by  men  who  had  been  Luther's  opponents,  and  suggested  the  gratification 
of  private  animosity  rather  than  calm  judicial  examination  and  rejection 
of  heretical  opinion.  The  feeling  grew  stronger  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Eck,  haying  received  the  power  to  do  so,  had  inserted  the  names  of 
Adelmann,  Pirkheimer,  Spengler,  and  Carlstadt  along  with  that  of 
Luther — all  five  personal  enemies.  The  German  Bishops  seemed  to  be 
unwilling  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  Bull  within  their  districts. 
Later  the  publication  became  dangerous,  so  threatening^  was  the  attitude 
of  the  crowds.     Luther,  on  his  part,  burnt  the  Bull  publicly;  and 
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electrified  Germany  by  the  deed.  Rome  had  now  done  its  utmost  to  get 
rid  of  Luther  by  way  of  ecclesiastical  repression.  If  he  was  to  be  over- 
thrown, if  the  new  religious  movement  and  the  national  uprising  which 
enolised  it,  were  to  bo  stifled,  this  could  only  he  done  by  tlie  aid  of  the 
highest  secular  power.    The  Roman  Curia  turned  to  the  Emperor. 

MaximilKiii  had  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  of  January,  lol'.K  After 
some  mouths  of  intriguing,  the  pupal  diplomacy  being  very  tori  nous, 
his  grandson,  Charles  V,  the  young  King  of  Spain,  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  be  his  snocessor  (June  28).  Troubles  in  Spain  prevented 
him  from  leaving  that  country  at  once  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignities.  He  was  crowned  at  Aachen  on  the  28rd  of  October,  1520, 
aii<l  <  )[)ened  his  first  German  Diet  on  January  22, 1521. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Diet  were  of  great  importance  apart  from  its 
relation  to  Luther  ;  but  to  the  common  people  of  Germany,  to  the  papal 
Nuncio!?,  Aleander  and  Caraccioli,  arid  to  the  foreic^n  envoys,  the  issues 
raised  by  Luthcr^s  revolt  against  Kome  were  tlie  matters  of  absorbing 
interest.  Girolamo  Aleander  had  been  specially  selected  by  Pope  Leo  X 
lo  secure  Luther's  condemnation  by  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  cultivated 
Churchman,  who  knew  Germany  well,  and  liad  been  in  intimate  relations 
with  many  of  the  German  humanists.  His  despatches  and  those  of  the 
envoys  of  Enghtnd,  Spain,  and  Venice  witness  to  the  extraordinary 
excitement  among  the  people  of  all  classes*  Aleander  had  been  in 
Germany  ten  years  earlier,  and  Iiad  found  no  people  so  devoted  to  the 
Papacy  as  the  Germans.  Now  all  things  were  changed.  The  legion 
of  poor  nobles,  the  German  lawyers  and  canonists,  the  professors  and 
students,  the  men  of  learning'  and  the  poets,  were  all  on  Luther's  side. 
Most  of  the  monks,  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy,  many  of  the  Bishops, 
supported  Luther.  His  friends  hfid  the  audacity  to  establish  a  printing- 
press  in  Worms,  whence  issued  quantities  of  the  forbidden  writings, 
which  were  h;iwke«l  about  in  the  market-place,  on  the  streets,  and  even 
within  the  Emperor's  palace.  These  books  were  eagerly  bought  and 
read  with  avidity ;  large  prices  were  sometimes  given  for  them. 

Aleander  could  not  induce  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  Luther*s 
immediate  condemnation.  Charles  must  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  His  position  as  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Habsburg  family,  his  own  deeply  rooted 
personal  convictions,  which  found  outcome  in  the  brief  statement  read 
to  the  Princes  on  the  day  after  Luther's  appearance,  all  s^o  to  prove  that 
he  had  not  the  slicfhtest  svmpnthy  with  the  Reformer  that  he  had 
resolved  that  he  slioul  l  be  comleiune<l.  But  the  Dici's  consent  was 
necessarv  before  the  in)}>erial  ban  could  be  issued;  and  besides  Charles 
liiid  Ids  own  bargain  to  make  with  the  Pope,  and  this  matter  of  Luther 
might  help  him  to  make  a  good  one.  The  Diet  resolved  that  Luther 
should  be  heard;  a  safe-conduct  was  sent  along  with  the  summons  to 
attend;  Luther  travelled  to  Worms  in  what  seemed  like  a  triumphal 
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procession  to  the  angry  partisans  of  tlie  Pope;  and  on  April  lUlli  be 
appeared  before  Charles  aud  the  Diet.  He  entered  smiling,  says 
Aleander ;  he  looked  slowly  round  the  Assembly  and  his  face  became 
grave.  On  a  table  near  where  he  was  placed  there  was  a  pile  of  books. 
Twenty^fiveof  Luther*s  writings  had  been  hastily  collected  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  and  placed  there.  The  procedure  was  entrusted  to 
John  Eckf  the  Official  of  Trier  (to  be  distinguished  from  John  Eck 
of  Ingolstadt),  a  man  in  whom  Aleander  had  much  confidence  and  who 
was  lodged,  he  says  significantly,  in  the  chamber  next  his.  Luther  was 
asked  whether  the  books  before  him  were  of  his  authorship  (the  names 
were  read  over  to  him),  and  whellier  he  would  retract  what  he  had 
written  in  them.  He  answered,  acknowledging  the  books,  but  asked  for 
time  to  consider  how  to  reply  to  the  secoud  question.  He  was  granted 
delay  till  the  following  day;  and  retired  to  his  lodging. 

The  eyening  and  the  night  were  a  time  o£  terrible  depression,  conflict, 
despair,  and  prayer.  Before  the  dawn  came,  the  victory  had  been  won 
and  he  felt  in  a  great  calm.  He  was  sent  for  in  the  evening  (April  18) ; 
the  streets  were  so  thronged  that  his  conductors  had  to  take  him  by 
obscure  passages  to  the  Diet.  There  was  the  same  table  with  the  same 
pile  of  books.  This  time  Luther  was  ready  with  his  answer,  and  his 
voice  had  recovered  its  clear  musical  note.  When  asked  whether, 
having  acknowledged  the  books  to  be  his,  lie  was  jirepared  to  defend 
them  or  to  withdraw  them,  he  replied  at  some  length.  In  substance, 
it  was,  thai  his  books  were  not  all  of  the  same  kind;  in  some  he  had 
written  on  faith  and  morals  in  a  way  approved  by  all,  and  that  it  was 
needless  to  retract  what  friends  and  foes  alike  approved  of;  others  were 
written  against  the  Papacy,  a  system  which  by  teaching  and  example 
was  ruining  Christendom,  and  that  he  could  not  retract  these  writings; 
as  for  the  rest,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  he  might  have  been  more 
violent  in  his  charges  than  became  a  Christian,  but  still  he  was  not 
prepared  to  retract  them  either  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  anyone 
who  could  show  that  he  had  erred.  The  speech  was  repeated  in  Latin 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor.  Then  Charles  told  him  thronc^h  Kek  that 
he  was  not  there  to  (piestion  matters  which  had  been  long  ago  decided  and 
settled  by  General  Councils,  and  that  he  must  answer  plainly  whether 
he  meant  to  retract  what  he  had  said  contradicting  the  decisions  uf  tlie 
Council  of  Constance.  Luther  answered  that  he  must  be  convmced  by 
Holy  Scripture,  for  he  knew  that  both  Pope  and  Councils  had  erred ;  his 
conscience  was  fast  bound  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  was  neither  safe  nor 
honest  to  act  against  conscience.  This  was  said  in  German  and  in 
Latin.  The  Emperor  asked  him,  through  Eck,  whether  he  actually 
believed  that  a  General  Council  could  err.  Luther  repli(Ml  that  be  did, 
and  could  prove  it.  Eck  was  about  to  begin  a  discussion,  but  Charles 
interposed.  His  interest  was  evidently  confined  to  the  one  point  of  a 
General  Council.    Luther  was  dismissed,  the  crowd  followed  him,  aud  a 
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number  of  the  followers  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  accompanied  him. 
Aleaiider  tells  ns  thnt  as  he  left  the  audienee  hall  he  raised  his  hand  in 
the  fashion  of  the  (jerman  soldier  who  had  struck  a  good  stroke.  He 
had  struck  his  stroke,  and  left  the  hall. 

Next  day  Charles  met  the  princes,  and  read  them  a  paper  in  which 
he  had  written  his  own  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  (Ter- 
mans  pleaded  for  delay  and  negotiations  with  Lnther.  This  was  agreed 
Ui,  and  meetings  were  held  in  hopes  of  arriying  at  a  conference. 
A  commission  eight,  representiiig  the  Electors,  the  nobles,  and  the 
citieSi  was  appointed  to  meet  with  Luther,  They  were  all  sincerely 
anxious  to  arrive  at  a  working  compromise  ;  but  the  negotiations  were 
in  vain.  The  Emperor's  assertion  of  the  infallibility  of  a  General 
Conncil,  and  Luther's  phrase,  a  conscience  fast  bound  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  could  not  be  welded  together  by  any  diplomacy  however 
sincere,  Tiie  Wonl  of  God  was  to  Luther  a  living  voice  speaking  to 
Ills  own  soul,  it  was  not  to  be  stifled  by  the  decisions  of  any  Council  ; 
Luiher  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  rather  than  accept  any  com- 
promise which  endangered  the  Christian  liberty  which  came  to  men  by 
jostifying  faith. 

The  negotiations  having  failed,  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
nounced  against  Luther.  It  was  dated  on  the  day  on  which  Charles 
concluded  his  secret  treaty  with  Pope  Leo  X,  as  If  to  make  clear  to  the 
Pope  the  price  which  he  paid  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Reformer. 
Luther  was  ordered  to  quit  Worms  on  April  2(Uh,  and  his  safe-conduct 
protected  him  for  twenty  dnys,  and  no  longer.  At  their  expiration  he 
was  liable  to  be  seized  and  destroyed  as  a  pestilent  heretic.  On  his 
journey  homewards  he  was  captured  by  a  baud  of  soldiers  and  taken 
to  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
This  was  his  "  Patmos,"  where  he  was  to  be  kept  in  safety  until  the 
troubles  were  over.  His  disappearance  did  not  mean  that  he  was  no* 
longer  a  great  leader  of  men ;  but  it  marks  the  time  when  the  Lutheran 
tevolt  merges  into  national  opposition  to  Borne. 
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NATIONAL  OPPOSITION  TO  BOMB  IN  GERMANY 

Thkough  all  the  political  and  religious  confusion,  which  distracted 
Gennany  during  the  period  from  the  Diet  of  Worms  to  the  rea-siints* 
War,  there  runs  one  thread  which  gives  to  the  story  at  least  a  semblance 
of  anity ;  and  that  is  the  attempt  and  failure  of  a  central  government  to 
keep  the  nation  together  on  the  path  towards  a  practical  reform  in 
Church  and  in  State.  The  reform  was  no  less  imperative  than  the 
obstacles  to  it  were  formidable.  Germany  was  little  more  than  a 
geographical  expression,  and  a  vague  one  withal ;  it  was  not  a  State, 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  nation,  so  deep  were  its  class  divisions. 
Horizontal  well  as  vertical  lines  traversed  it  in  every  part,  and 
its  social  strata  were  no  more  fused  into  one  natii)n  than  its  y»olitical 
sections  were  welded  into  one  organised  State.  Rival  ambitiuns  and 
conflicting  interests  might  set  Prince  against  Prince,  knight  against 
knight,  and  town  against  town,  but  deeper  antagonisms  ranged  knights 
against  Princes  and  cities,  or  cities  against  Princes  and  knights  ;  they 
might  all  conspire  against  Caesar,  or  the  peasant  might  rise  up  against 
'them.  Imperial  authority  was  an  ine£feotive  shadow  brooding  over  the 
troubled  waters  and  nnable  to  still  the  storm.  Separatism  in  every 
variety  of  permutation  and  combination  was  erected  into  a  principle, 
and  on  it  was  based  the  Germanic  political  system. 

Yet  this  warring  concourse  of  atoms  felt  once  and  again  a  common 
impulse,  and  adopted  on  rare  occasions  a  common  line  of  action.  With 
few  exceptions  the  German  people  were  bent  on  reform  of  the  Church, 
and  with  one  voice  they  welcomed  the  election  of  Charles  V.  Nor  for 
the  moment  was  the  hope  of  political  salvation  entirely  quenched.  The 
efforts  of  Berthold  of  Mainz  and  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  evolve  order  out 
of  the  chaos  had  been  foiled  by  the  dcill  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  the  advent  of  Luther  had  been  the  signal  for  a  fresh  eruption  of 
discord.  But  the  urgency  of  the  need  produced  a  correspondingly 
strong  demand  for  national  unity ;  and  at  his  election  Charles  was 
pledged  to  renew  tlie  attempt  to  create  a  national  government,  to 
maintain  a  national  judicature,  and  to  pursue  a  national  policy.  Un- 
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Jiappilj  vague  aspirations  and  imperial  promises  were  poor  substitutes  for 
poUtieal  forces,  and  the  forms  in  which  the  common  feelings  of  the 
nation  found  vent  added  strength  to  centrifugal  tendencies,  and  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  ruin  of  unity.  The  attempt  to  remodel  the 
Church  divided  the  realm  into  two  persistently  hostile  camps,  and  the 
suocf^ssion  of  Charles  V  s*'<nred  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  to  a  family 
which  was  too  often  ready  io  sacrifice  its  national  imperial  duties  to 
the  claims  of  dynastic  ambition. 

Seldom  has  a  nation  had  better  cause  to  repent  a  fit  of  enthusiasm 
than  Germany  had  wlien  it  realised  the  eflfects  of  the  election  of 
diarifls  V.  Of  his  rivals  Francis  I  would  no  doubt  have  made  a  worse 
Emperor,  but  the  choice  of  Ferdinand  — a  suggestion  made  by  Margaret 
of  Savoy  and  peremptorily  rejected  by  Charles  himself —or  of  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  less  disastrous 
eonsequences  to  the  German  national  cause.  In  personal  tastes  and 
sympathies,  in  the  aims  he  pursued  within  his  German  kingdom,  and 
in  his  foreign  policy  Cliarlos  V  was  an  alien ;  his  ways  were  not  those 
of  his  subjects,  nor  were  his  thoughts  their  thouglits  ;  lie  could  neither 
speak  tlie  German  language,  nor  read  the  German  nuiid.  Nurtured 
from  birth  in  the  Burt^nndian  lauds  ot  liis  father,  he  at  first  regarded 
the  world  fioui  a  puiely  Burgundian  point  of  view  and  sorely  oftondud 
hie  Spanish  subjects  by  his  neglect  of  their  interests  in  concluding 
the  Treaty  of  Noyon  (1516).  But  the  Flemish  aspect  of  his  Court  and 
his  policy  rapidly  changed  under  southern  influence,  and  the  ten  years  of 
his  youth  (1517-20  and  1522-9)  which  he  spent  in  Spain  developed  the 
Spanish  tastes  and  feelings  which  he  derived  from  his  mother  Juana. 
His  mind  grew  ever  more  Spanish  in  sympathy,  and  this  mental  evolution 
was  more  and  more  clearly  reflected  in  Cliarles'  d3'nastic  policy.  So  far 
as  it  was  affected  by  national  eoiisiderati(uis,  those  considerations  became 
ever  more  Spanish  ;  the  Colossus  which  bestrode  the  \\  (>rld  (gradually 
turned  its  faee  southwards,  and  it  was  to  Spain  and  not  to  tlie  land 
of  hih  birth  that  Charles  retired  to  die. 

From  this  development  Germany  could  not  fail  to  suffer.  German 
soldierB  helped  to  win  Pavia  and  to  desecrate  Rome,  but  their  blood  was 
shed  in  vain  so  far  as  the  fatherland  was  concerned.  Charles*  conquests 
in  Italy,  made  in  the  name  of  the  German  Empire  and  supported  by 
German  imperial  claims,  went  to  swell  the  growing  bulk  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  when  he  was  crowned  by  Pope  Clement  VII  at  Boloj^na 
it  was  noted  that  functions  which  beloni:^ed  of  right  to  Princes  of  the 
Empire  were  performed  by  Spanish  Grandees.  His  promise  to  the 
frerman  nation  to  restore  to  the  Empire  its  pristine  extent  and  glory 
was  interpreted  in  practice  as  an  undertaking  to  enhance  at  all  costs  the 
prestige  of  the  Habsburg  family.  The  loss  of  its  theoretical  rights  over 
Boch  States  as  Milaa  and  Genoa  was,  however,  rather  a  sentimental 
than  a  real  grievance  to  the  nation.   It  had  better  cause  for  complaint 
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when  Charles  (1648)  in  effect  severed  the  Ketherlands  from  the  Empire 
and  transferred  them  to  Spain.  He  sacriliced  German  interests  in 
Hoisteiu  to  tliose  of  his  brother-in-law  Christian  II  of  Denmark ;  and, 
although  ho  was  not  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun  in  1552,  his  neglect  of  German  interests  along  the  Slavonic 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  not  without  effect  upon  the  eventual  incor- 
poration of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  in  the  Russian  domains  of 
the  Czar.  German  troops  had  been  wont  to  march  on  Rome;  but 
Charles  brought  Italian  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  introduced 
into  Germany  that  Spanish  taint  which  was  only  washed  out  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;  and  he  then  sought  to  turn  that  tide  of  northern 
influence,  which  has  been  flowing  ever  since  the  decline  of  the  lioman 
Empire. 

in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics  Charles'  increasingly  Spanish  ten- 
dencies had  an  evil  effect  on  the  Empire.  He  was  no  theologian,  and 
he  could  never  comprehend  the  Keformers'  objections  to  Roman  dogma ; 
but  that  did  not  make  him  less  hostile  to  their  cause.  His  attitude 
towards  religion  was  half  way  between  the  genial  orthodoxy  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  and  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  his  son  Philip  II, 
but  his  mind  was  always  travelling  away  from  the  former  and  towards 
the  latter  position ;  and  the  transition  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation  with  Lutheran  heretics. 

This  orthodoxy,  however,  implied  no  blindness  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power,  and  was  always  conditioned  by  regard  for  the 
Emperor's  material  interests.  Tlie  fervid  declaration  of  zeal  against 
Luther  which  Charles  read  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  has  been  described 
as  the  most  genuine  expression  of  his  religious  feelings.  No  doubt  it 
was  sincere,  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Emperor's  main  desire  was 
then  to  wean  Leo  X  from  his  alliance  with  Francis  I,  and  to  prove  to 
the  papal  Nuncio  that,  whatever  the  Diet  might  do,  Charles*  heart  was 
in  the  right  place.  If  he  often  assumed  the  rdU  of  papal  champion,  he 
could  on  occasion  remember  that  he  was  the  successor  of  Henry  IV,  and 
to  some  at  least  the  Sack  of  Rome  must  have  seemed  a  revenj^e  for  the 
scene  at  Canossa.  He  could  tell  Clement  that  that  outrage  was  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  lie  coidd  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  of 
Utreclit,  and  speak  disrespectfully  of  papal  excommunications.  He  could 
discuss  proposals  for  deposing  the  Pope  and  destroying  his  temporal 
power,  and  was  even  tempted  to  think  that  Luther  might  one  day 
become  of  importance  if  Clement  continued  to  thwart  the  imperial  plans. 

With  Charles,  as  with  every  prince  of  the  age,  including^  the  Pope, 
political  far  outweighed  religious  motives.  Chivalry  and  the  crusading 
spirit  were  both  d^d.  His  religious  faith  and  family  pride  might  both 
have  impelled  him  to  avenge  upon  Henry  VIII  the  wrongs  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon  ;  but  these,  he  said,  were  private  jifriefa :  they  mnst  not  b6 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  public  considerations  which  compelled  him 
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to  conciliate  the  English  King  ;  and  his  one  aim  throughout  tlie  affair 
was  to  provide  for  the  succession  of  his  cousin  to  the  throne  of  Enghmd. 
That  was  a  clear  dynastic  issue  which  appealed  to  Charles  with  a  force 
which  no  other  motive  could  rival.  One  simph;  princii>le  pervaded  the 
whole  of  Charles'  actions,  and  one  object  he  pursued  witli  unswerving 
fidelity  throoghout  his  public  career.  It  was  neither  the  conversion  of 
heretics  nor  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Turks ;  it  was  not  even  a  national 
chject,  for  Charles  -was  too  cosmopolitan  and  his  lands  too  heterogeneous 
for  him  to  become  such  an  exponent  of  national  aspirations  as  Francis  I 
aodHenijII  were  in  France,  or  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  in  England. 
But  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  pride  in  the  Habsburg  race  and  faith 
in  the  family  star.  To  the  service  of  the  Ilahshursxs  he  devoted  his 
industry,  liis  patience,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  his  great  di])h)matic 
abilities.  Therein  lay  the  reason  of  his  ultimate  failure ;  in  the  end  the 
principle  of  nationality  defied  the  Habsburn^  power,  and  not  a  foot  of 
the  land  contj[Ucred  by  Charles  remains  to  the  Spaniard  to-day. 

The  imperial  throne  of  Germany  was  thus  a  possession  which  Charles 
sought  to  use  in  the  Habsburg  interest ;  and  this  idea  dominated  not 
merely  his  foreign  policy  hut  the  course  he  pursued  with  regard  to 
domestic  affairs.  He  was  told  by  his  minister,  Maximilian  von  Zeven- 
bergen,  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  Empire  from  becoming  a 
democratic  republic  like  Switserland  was  the  extension  within  its  borders 
of  tho  absolutist  Habsburg'  power,  and  to  this  dynastic  use  the  Emperor 
turned,  so  fnr  as  hp  could,  his  prerogative  as  national  sovei'eis^n.  The 
great  enemy  of  imperial  unity  ^vas  the  territorial  princi|>le,  and  Charles 
himself  regarded  it  as  such,  yet  he  never  hesitiited  to  extend  his  territorial 
possessions  at  the  expense  of  the  national  government.  Every  element 
in  the  German  State  tended  towards  separation,  but  the  greatest  separatist 
of  all  was  the  Emperor.  Besides  virtually  severing  the  Netherlands 
from  the  Empire^  he  sought  to  exempt  his  hereditary  possessions  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Courts  of  law,  from  contfibuting  to  the 
national  taxes,  and  from  sharing  the  burden  of  national  government. 
He  was  to  be  as  absolute  as  he  could  in  the  Empire  at  large,  but  while 
he  controlled  tlie  national  government,  the  national  government  was  to 
have  no  control  over  his  hereditary  lands.  It  mattered  little  how  imu  h 
the  imperial  authority  diminished  provided  the  Habsburg  power  grew  ; 
no  one  should  henceforth  be  Emperor  unless  he  came  of  the  Habsburg 
race.  The  extent  of  his  heritage  was  greater  than  tliat  of  the  German 
Reich,  and  he  thought  that  his  allegiance  to  his  family  transcended  his 
obligations  to  any  one  of  the  realms  over  which  he  ruled.  But,  so  far 
as  Germany  was  conoerned,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  never  rose  from  a 
narrow  dynastic  to  a  broad  national  conception  of  his  duties  and  of  his 
opportunities  as  ruler  of  Germany.  Both  the  extent  of  the  realm  and 
the  authority  of  the  central  government  dwindled  under  his  sway;  he 
narrowed  the  German  Bm/oH  and  weakened  the  Beiehtregment. 

C.  M.  H.  Q.  10 
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Wliile  German  national  interests  '\\ere  thus  subordinated  to  thobu 
of  a  family,  while  the  iioimaal  control  of  the  Empire's  foreign  policy 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  who  regarded  Germany  as  only  a  piece 
in  the  game  of  dynastic  ambitions,  the  German  people  reaped  no 
corresponding  advantage  from  increased  security.  The  endless  roll  of 
principalities  and  powers  which  adorned  Charles  V*8  style  and  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Electors  proved  no  more  than  a  paper  wall  of  defence. 
The  Emperor's  strength  was  also  his  weakness ;  it  was  dissipated  all  over 
Europe,  and  thonc^h  Germans  turned  the  scale  in  Italy,  few  troops  came 
from  Spain  or  Burgundy  to  defend  the  Empire  ac;"ain8tthe  Turks  or  the 
French.  Wliile  Francis  T  and  Solyman  wielded  swords*  Charles  \ 
seemed  to  brandish  an  armoury  of  cumbrous  weapons,  whicli  were  only 
of  use  if  used  all  together,  and  were  frequently  unavailable  at  the 
critical  moment.  Germany  had  to  look  to  itself  for  defence,  and  a 
further  element  of  separatism  was  fostered  by  the  consequent  tendency 
of  individual  Princes  to  make  arrangements  with  Charles*  enemies  behind 
the  Emperor's  back. 

The  nation  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  ruler 
whom  it  had  chosen  or  the  objects  he  meant  to  pursue.  German  envoys 
to  Spain  were  not  well  pleased  with  their  youthful  sovereign's  obvious 
devotion  to  priestly  rites,  or  with  the  intimation  that  they  must  neorotiate 
in  the  Flemish  tongue  because  Charles  could  speak  neither  German  nor 
Latin.  Nor  was  his  first  act  as  Emjieror  calculated  to  reassure  his 
people.  Amid  the  confusion  of  the  interregnum  Ulrich,  the  dispossessed 
Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  attempted  to  recover  his  duchy ;  he  was  easily 
defeated  by  the  Swabian  League,  which  ceded  its  conquest  to  Charles 
on  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  campaign.  Ulrich  was  a  ruffian  who 
deserved  no  consideration,  but  his  vices  did  not  abrogate  the  rights  of 
his  heirs,  and  it  was  utterly  repuq-nant  to  German  custom  and  sentiment 
for  the  Emperor  to  confer  a  fief  upon  himself.  No  territory,  however, 
was  so  convenient  for  the  extension  of  Austria's  influence  as  Wiirttem- 
berg; with  it  in  Habsburjir  hands,  Zevenbergen  thought  that  Charles 
and  liis  brother  would  dominate  Germany,  and  so  Wiirttemberg  passed 
into  Habsburg  possession,  with  Zevenbergen  as  its  governor. 

Troubles  in  Spain  and  adverse  winds  delayed  Charles'  departure 
from  the  shores  of  Galicia  until  May,  1520,  and  his  two  interviews  with 
Henry  VIII  further  postponed  his  coronation  at  Aachen  until  October  23. 
There  he  swore  to  observe  the  promises  made  before  his  electicm,  and  on 
November  1  he  summoned  a  Diet  to  meet  in  the  following  January. 
He  then  made  his  way  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms,  where,  on  January  28, 
the  day  sacred  to  Charles  tlie  G  reat,  he  opened  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  Diets  in  (ierman  history  (1521). 

The  dramatic  episode  of  T/Uther's  appearance  and  condemnation  by 
the  Edict  of  Worms  has,  however,  been  allowed  to  ohsenre  the  more 
important  business  of  the  Diet  and  to  convey  a  somewhat  misltuding 
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impieasion.  The  devils  on  the  roo£s  of  the  houses  at  Worms  were  really 
rather  friendly  to  Luther  than  otherwise,  and  the  renowned  Edict  itself 
ym  not  so  much  an  expression  of  settled  national  policy  as  an  expedient, 

recommended  by  the  temporary  exigencies  of  the  Emperor's  foreign 
relations,  and  only  extorted  from  him  by  Leo's  promise  to  cease  from 
supporting  Charles'  foes.   Probably  Charles  himself  had  no  expectation 
of  seeing  the  Edict  executed,  and  certainly  the  Princes  who  passed  it  had 
uo  such  desire.    Tliev  were  much  more  intent  on  securing  redress  of 
their  cfrievances  against  the  Church  than  on  c  hii.stising  the  man  wlio 
had  attacked  their  common  enemy ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Diet  which 
condemned  Lnther*s  heresy  also  solemnly  formulated  a  comprehensive 
indictment  against  the  Roman  Church  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the 
twofold  aspect  which  the  Reformation  assumed  in  Germany  as  elsewhere* 
The  origin  of  the  whole  movement  was  a  natural  attempt  on  the 
jMurt  of  man,  with  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  clerical  tutelage  under  which  he  had  laboured  for  centuries, 
and  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  were  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
exclusive  privile<^e.s  and  authority  of  tlio  Clutrch.    Tliese  ubuses  were 
traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  exemption  of  the  Cimrch  and  its 
possessions  from  secular  control,  and  to  the  dominion  which  it  exercised 
over  the  laity  ;  and  the  revolt  against  this  position  of  immunity  and 
privilege  was  one  of  the  most  permanently  and  universally  successful 
movements  of  modem  history.   It  was  in  the  beginning  quite  indepen- 
dent of  dogma,  and  it  has  pervaded  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
countries.    The  State  all  over  the  world  has  completely  deposed  the 
Church  from  the  position  it  held  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  existence 
of  Churches,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  the  various  political 
systems,  is  due  not  to  their  own  intrinsic  authority  but  to  the  fact  that 
tliHv  are  tolerated  or  encouraged  by  the  State.    No  ecclesiastic  has  any 
apjieal  from  the  temp<.>ral  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives.    In  1521 
clerical  ministers  ruled  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Wolsey  in  England, 
Adrian  in  Spain,  Du  Prat  in  France,  and  Matthew  Lang  to  no  small 
extmt  in  Germany ;  to-day  there  is  not  a  clerical  prime  minister  in 
the  world,  and  the  temporal  States  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  shrunk 
to  the  few  acres  covered  by  the  Vatican.   The  Church  has  ceased  to 
trespass  on  seculsr  territory  and  returned  to  her  original  spiritual 
domain. 

This  was,  roughly  speaking,  the  main  i«;sue  of  the  Reformation  ;  it 
was  practically  universal,  while  the  dogmatic  questions  were  subsi<liary 
and  took  different  forms  in  diflerent  localities.  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  the  (German  nation  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to 
liume,  and  itw  feelings  were  accurately  reflected  in  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
Even  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  averse  from  Luther's  repudiation  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  but,  if  the  Reformer  had  confined  himself  to  an  attsck 
on  the  Church  in  its  temporal  aspect,  P<^  and  Emperor  together  would 
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have  been  powerless  to  secure  his  condemnation*  The  whole  nation, 
wrote  a  canon  of  Wormsi  waa  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  clerical 

immorality,  from  Emperor  down  throagh  all  classes  to  the  last  man. 
Nine-tenths  of  Germany,  declared  the  papal  Nuncio,  cried  "  Long  live 
Luther,"  and  the  other  tenth  shouted  "  Death  to  the  Cliurch."  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  the  staunchest  of  Catholics,  was  cailinL,'^  for  a  General 
Council  to  reform  abuses,  and  Gattiuara,  Charles'  slirewdest  adviser, 
echoed  the  recommendation.  Even  Jean  Glapion,  the  Emperor's  ct)a- 
fessor,  was  believed  to  be  not  averse  from  an  accommodation  with 
Luther,  provided  that  he  would  disavow  the  Sabifloni$h  Oaptmtif,  and 
in  Worms  itself  the  papal  emissaries  went  about  in  fear  of  assassination. 
The  Germans,  wrote  Tunstall  to  Wolsey  from  Worms,  were  everywhere 
80  addicted  to  Luther  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  would  lay 
down  their  lives  to  save  him  from  the  penalties  pronounced  by  the 
Pope. 

This  popular  enthusiasm  for  Luther  led  Napoleon  to  express  the 
belief  that,  had  Charles  adopted  his  cause,  he  could  have  conqner^d 
Europe  at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany.    But  an  imperial  sanction 
of  Lutheranism  would  not  have  killed  the  separatist  tendencies  of 
German  politics,  noi  was  it  Lutheran  doctrine  which  had  captivated  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people.    Me  was  the  hero  of  the  hour  solely 
because  he  stood  for  the  national  opposition  to  Rome.   The  circum- 
atances  in  Germany  in  1621  were  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  in 
England  in  1629.   There  was  an  almost  universal  repugnance  to  clerical 
privilege  and  to  the  Roman  Curia,  but  the  section  of  the  nation  which 
was  prepared  to  repudiate  Catholic  dogfma  was  still  insignificant;  and  a 
really  national  government,  which  regarded  national  unity  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  immediate  triumph  of  any  religious  party,  would 
have  pursued  a  policy  something  like  that  of  Henry  VIII  in  his  later 
years.    It  would  have  kept  the  party  of  doctrinal  revolution  in  tine 
suboid illation  to  the  national  movement  against  the  abuses  of  a  corrupt 
clerical  caste  and  an  Italian  domination ;  it  would  have  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  practicsl  r^orm,  without  alienating  the 
majority  by  surrendering  to  a  sectional  agitation  against  Catholic 
dogma.   But  both  the  man  and  the  forces  were  wanting.  Charles 
often  dallied  with  the  idea  of  a  limited  practical  reform,  and  he  had 
already  slighted  the  Papacy  by  allowing  Luther  to  be  heard  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms  after  his  condemnation  by  the  Pope,  as  if  an  imperial  edict 
were  of  more  effect  in  matters  of  faith  tlian  a  papal  Bull.    He  could, 
hardly,  however,  be  Reformer  in  Germany  and  reactionary  in  Spain,  and. 
the  necessities  of  his  dynastic  j>osition  as  well  as  his  personal  feelings 
tied  him  to  the  Catholic  cause.    1 1  is  frequent  and  prolonged  periods  of 
absence  and  his  absorption  in  other  a  11  airs  prevented  him  from  bestowing 
upon  the  government  of  Germany  that  vigilant  and  concentrated  at- 
tention which  alone  enabled  Henry  VIII  to  effect  his  aims  in  England. ; 
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and  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  religious,  and  with  the  no  less  trouble- 
some political  and  social  dicscord  in  Germany,  was  left  to  the  Council  of 
Kegt^ncy  and  ]>rn<-tically,  for  five  }  ear8,  to  Ferdinand. 

The  compo^iiiion  and  powers  of  this  body  were  among  the  chief 
questions  which  came  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  When  the  electors 
extorted  from  Charles  a  promise  to  re-estabiibh  the  Meichsreffiment,  they 
bad  in  Hieir  mind  a  national  administration  like  tiiat  suggested  by 
Berthold  of  Mainz ;  when  Charles  gave  his  pledge,  be  was  thinking  of 
a  Counoil  which  should  be,  like  Maximilian^s,  Anlic  rather  than  natiomJ  ; 
and  he  imagined  that  he  was  redeeming  bis  pledge  when  he  proposed  to 
the  Diet  the  formation  of  a  government  which  was  to  have  no  control 
over  foreign  affairs,  and  a  control,  limited  by  his  own  assent,  oyer  do- 
mestic administration.  The  Regent  or  head  of  the  Council  and  six  of 
its  twenty  members  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Enij)er<)r ;  these  were 
to  be  permanent,  but  the  other  fourteen,  represent iiiij^  the  Empire,  were 
to  change  every  quarter.  This  body  wsis  to  liave  no  })uwer  over  Charles' 
hereditary  dominions,  nor  over  the  newly-won  Wiirtt^ijuberg.  The 
Emperor,  in  short,  was  to  control  the  national  government,  but  the  writs 
of  iSae  national  government  were  not  to  run  in  the  Habsbuig  territories. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Princes  demanded  a  form  of  government  which 
would  have  practically  eliminated  the  imperial  factor  from  the  Empire  ; 
the  governing  Cooncil  was  to  have  the  same  authority  whether  Charles 
himself  were  present  or  not,  it  was  to  decide  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
questions,  and  in  it  the  Fm]»cror  should  be  represented  only  in  the  s  nue 
way  as  other  Prinees,  namely,  by  a  proportionate  number  of  members 
chosen  from  his  hereditary  lands. 

In  the  conipiuiaise  which  iuUowud  Charles  secured  the  decisive 
point.  The  government  which  was  formed  was  too  weak  to  weld 
Germany  into  a  political  whole,  able  to  withstand  the  disintegrating 
influence  of  its  own  particularism  and  of  the  Habsburg  dynastic  in- 
terest ;  and  Charles  was  left  free  to  pursue  throughout  bis  reign  the 
old  imperial  maxim,  divide  et  impera.  The  ReichiregimetU  was  to  have 
independent  power  only  during  the  Emperor's  absence  ;  at  other  times 
it  was  to  sink  into  an  advisory  body,  and  important  decisions  must 
always  have  his  assent.  He  was  to  nominate  the  presideiit  nnd  four  out 
of  the  Coiincirs  twenty -two members  ;  bnthis  own  dfiniinions  werejto  be 
subject  to  its  authority,  the  determination  of  reliL'"i"iis  ([uestions  was  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates,  and  Charles  undertook  to  form  no 
leagues  or  alliances  affecting  the  Empire  without  the  Council^s  consent. 
The  reconstitution  of  the  supreme  national  court  of  justice  or  MnekB- 
kanmergerieht  presented  few  variations  from  the  f onn  adopted  at  Con- 
stance in  1507,  and  the  ordinance  establishing  it  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  original  proposal  of  Berthold  of  Mainz  in  1495 ; 
the  imperial  influence  was  slightly  increased  by  the  provision  permitting 
him  to  nominate  two  additional  assessors  to  the  Court,  but,  being  paid 
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by  the  Einpiie  aud  not  by  the  Emperor,  its  members  retained  their 

indepeiKlt'iicu. 

A  measure  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  reorganisation  of  these  two  institutions  was  the  partition  of  the  Uabs- 
burg  inheritance.  One  of  the  most  cherisked  projects  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  had  been  the  creation  in  nortiiem  Italy  of  a  kingdom  for  the 
benefit  of  the  yoimger  of  his  two  grandsonst  which  would  have  left 
Charles  free  to  retain  his  Austrian  lands.  That  scheme  had  failed ;  but 
the  youD^rer  Ferdinand,  especially  when  he  became  betrothed  to  the 
heiress  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  could  not  decently  remain  unendowed 
while  his  brotlicr  possessed  so  much  ;  and  on  April  28,  1521,  a  contract 
was  ratified  transferrintr  to  Ferdinand  the  five  Austrian  duchies,  of 
Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  IStyria,  and  Tyrol.  This  grant  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  so-called  Dual  Monarchy;  it  was  gradually  ex- 
tended by  the  tramiference  to  Ferdinand  oi  uii  Charles  V's  poeaessions 
and  claims  in  G6Tmany«and  the  success  with  which  the  younger  brother 
governed  his  German  subjects  made  them  regret  that  Ferdinand  had 
not  been  elected  Emperor  in  1519  instead  of  having  to  wait  thirty-aeven 
years  for  the  prize. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  Charles  left  Ger- 
many, which  he  was  not  to  see  again  until  nine  years  later  ;  and  long 
before  then  the  attempt  of  the  central  government  to  control  the 
disruptive  forces  of  political  and  relig'ious  sepiirntism  had  hopelessly 
broken  down.  A  pathetic  interest  attaclies  to  the  intervening  struggles 
of  the  Jieichsregtment  kiH  being  the  last  elfortsto  create  a  modern  German 
national  State  co-extenaive  with  the  medieval  Empire,  a  State  which 
would  have  included  not  only  the  present  German  Empire,  but  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands*  and  which,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltio 
to  those  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the 
Niemen  or  the  Vistula)  would  have  dominated  modem  Europe ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  angry  criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  particularist 
bodies  which  one  after  another  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  brought  its  work  to  nought.  But  particularism  had  so 
completely  jwrmeated  Germany  that  the  very  efforts  at  unity  were 
thcMiselvcs  tainted  with  particuiarist  motives;  and  one  reason  alike  for 
the  favour  with  which  Princes  like  Frederick  of  Saxony  regarded  the 
Meichxr*  (/iment.,  &i\d  for  its  ultimate  failure,  was  that,  with  its  ostensible 
unifying  purpose,  the  government  combined  auus  which  served  the 
interests  of  Princes  against  those  of  other  chisses. 

The  great  Princes  of  the  Empire  present  a  double  aspect,  varying 
with  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded.  To  Charles  they 
were  collectively  an  oligarchy  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  monarch- 
ical principle  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  ;  but  individually 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  dominions  they  represented  a 
monarchical  principle  similar  to  that  which  gave  unity  and  strength  to 
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France,  to  England,  and  to  Spain,  a  territorial  principle  more  youthful 
and  more  viq-orous  than  the  effete  Kni^ertum.  The  force  of  pnlitieal 
gravitation  had  alreaHv  modified  profoundly  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  Empire  ;  States  like  Saxon  v.  Hrandenburg,  and  Bavaria  had  acquired 
consistency  and  weiglii,  and  Ijegau  to  exercise  an  attraction  over 
the  numberless  molecules  of  the  Empire  which  the  more  distant  and 
nebulous  ImniiuiTy  of  the  KoMerium  could  Dot  counteract.  The  petty 
knight,  the  cities  and  towns,  found  it  ever  more  difficult  to  resist 
the  eneroachments  of  neighbouring  Princes;  and  princely  influence 
over  municipal  elections  and  control  over  municipal  finance  went  on 
increasing  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  till  towards  its  eml  the 
former  autonomy  of  aU  but  a  select  number  of  cities  had  well-nigh 
disappeared.  Tt  was  not  from  the  Emperor  but  from  tin-  Princes  that 
knights  and  burgesses  feared  attacks  on  tlieir  liberties,  and  tht'ir  danger 
threw  tliem  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  IleicJusrcfjimcnt,  a  body 
])}■  means  of  wliieli  the  Princes  sought  to  exercise  in  their  own  interests 
the  national  power.  They  could  also  appeal  to  the  higiier  motive  of 
imperial  unity  ;  tlie  strength  of  individuad  Princes  meant  the  weakness 
of  the  Emperor,  and  unity  in  parts  might  seem  to  be  fatal  to  the  unity 
of  the  whole. 

The  Diet  of  Worms  had  in  fact  been  a  struggle  between  Emperor 
and  Princes,  in  which  neither  had  paid  much  regard  to  inferior  dasaea, 
and  the  spoils  were  divided  exclusively  between  the  two  combatants. 

The  knightly  order  was  denied  all  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire :  they  could  expect  no  more  consideration  than  before  in  tlieir 
endless  dis{)ute8  over  territory  with  their  more  powerful  neiu^bbours, 
and  the  Jieichskammer(/encht  with  its  Roman  law  they  rcLjarded  as  an 
insufferable  infringement  of  their  own  feudal  franchises.  The  cities 
were  not  less  discontented.  They  had  been  refused  any  representation 
in  the  Reiehfreffiment^  subsidies  had  been  voted  without  their  concurrence, 
and  they  anticipated  with  reason  fresh  taxation  which  would  fall  mainly 
on  their  shoulders. 

The  new  government  was  established  at  Nilmberg  in  November, 
1521,  and  in  the  following  February  it  met  the  Diet.  The  first  business 
was  to  raise  forces  to  serve  against  the  Turks  before  whose  advance 
Belgrade  had  just  fallen ;  and  with  Charles'  consent  a  portion  of  the 
supplies  voted  for  the  Emperor's  abandoned  journey  to  Rome  was 
applied  to  tliis  purpose.  Greater  dilhculty  was  experienced  in  linding 
means  tu  defray  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  eouncil  and  court  of 
justice.  It  was  proposed  to  revert  to  the  Common  i'ejmy,  tu  tax  the 
Jews,  and  to  apply  the  annates  of  the  German  Church,  which  supported 
the  Roman  Curia,  to  the  purposes  of  the  national  government.  But  all 
these  suggestions  were  rejected  in  favour  of  a  scheme  which  offered  the 
threefold  advantage  of  promoting  German  unity,  of  relieving  German 
capitalists  of  some  of  their  supetfluous  wealth,  and  of  sparing  the 
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pockets  of  those  who  Yoted  tlie  tax.  All  classes  had  soon  perceived 
tliJit  tilt  re  could  be  no  peace  and  no  justice  unless  somebody  paid  for  its 
maintenance  and  administration,  and  with  one  voice  they  began  to 
excuse  themselves  from  the  honour  of  providing  the  funds.  It  ^\«i.s 
necessary,  however,  to  select  a  victim,  and  the  choice  of  the  mercantile 
interest  was  received  with  acclamation  by  every  other  class  in  Germany. 

The  commercial  revoliition  which  marked  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  led,  as  sudi  revolutions 
always  do,  to  the  rapid  and  disproportionate  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  who  knew  how  to  exploit  it;  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  luxury  and  increase  of  the  power  of  mercantile  magnates  were 
a  constant  theme  of  denunciation  in  the  mouths  of  less  fortunate  men. 
The  canonist  doctrine  of  usury,  based  on  the  Scriptural  prohibition,  still 
held  swayinall  but  commercial  circles,and  theforcstnlHng  and  rcgrating, 
against  which  the  English  statute-book  is  so  eloquent,  excited  no  less 
odium  in  Germany.  Theologians  united  with  lawyers  in  denouncing 
the  Fuyyerei  of  the  great  trading  companies;  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
Hutten  and  Erasmus  were  of  one  mind  on  the  question*  Erasmus 
described  the  merchants  as  the  basest  of  all  mankind,  and  it  was  partly 
due  to  this  feeling  that  the  lawless  robbery  of  traders  at  the  hands 
of  roving  knights  went  on  openly  without  an  attempt  to  check  it ; 
the  humanist,  Heinrich  Bebel,  even  declared  that  the  victims  owed  their 
captors  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  the  seizure  of  their  ill-^tten  goods 
smoothed  their  path  to  heaven. 

This  moral  antipathy  to  the  evil  effects  of  wealth,  as  exhibited  in 
other  people,  was  rein  fen  ced  by  the  prevalent  idea  that  money  and 
riches  were  synonynious  terms,  and  that  the  German  nation  was  being 
steadily  impoverished  by  the  export  of  precious  metals  to  pay  for  the 
imports  it  received  from  other  countries,  and  especially  English  cloth 
and  Portuguese  spices.  It  was  felt  that  some  check  must  be  put  upon 
the  process,  and  a  national  tax  on  imports  and  exports  would,  it  was 
thought,  cure  this  evil,  satisfy  at  once  the  moral  indignation  of  people 
and  Princes  against  capitalists  and  their  selfish  desire  for  fiscal  immunity, 
and  provide  a  stable  financial  basis  for  the  national  executive  and  judicial 
system,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  against  foreign  foes,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  within  its  borders.  The  measure  as  passed  by  the 
Diet  of  Niirnberg  in  1522  exempted  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  imposed 
a  duty  of  four  per  cent,  on  all  other  merchandise,  to  be  paid  on  exj^orts 
as  well  as  on  imp(M  ts.  Custom-houses  were  to  be  erected  along  tlie  whole 
frontier  ol  the  Empire,  which  was  defined  for  the  purpose.  Switzerland, 
refused  its  consent  and  was  excluded,  and  so  were  Bohemia  and  Prussia, 
the  latter  as  being  a  fief  of  Poland,  but  the  Netherlands  were  reckoned  aa 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire;  and,  had  the  project  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  provided  not  only  the  revenues  which  were  its  immediate 
object,  but  an  invaluable  lever  for  the  unification  of  Germany. 
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Xot  content,  howeyer,  with  this  victory  over  the  moneyed  classes 
obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  their  own  particular  intei-ests  with 
a  national  sentiment,  nor  with  the  further  prohibition  of  all  trading 
companies  possessing  a  capital  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  crowns,  the 
Princes  proceeded  at  the  Diet  held  at  Niirnberg  in  November,  1522, 
to  strike  at  the  imperial  cities  wliicii  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
making  common  cause  with  the  capitalists.  In  language  which  reminds 
Eogli^  leadoES  of  James  I,  they  affirmed  that  the  participation  of  the 
dties  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  was  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
gnce  and  a  privilege  which  might  be  withdrawn  at  pleaanre ;  when 
the  Electors  and  Princes  had  agreed  on  a  measure,  the  cities,  they 
8aid|  had  nothing  to  do  but  consent,  and  they  were  now  required  to 
levy  a  contribution  towarda  the  Turkish  war  which  had  been  voted 
without  their  concurrence. 

The  golden  age  of  tlie  towns  had  passed  .-nvny  in  (iermany  as  well  as 
in  Italy,  their  brilliant  part  in  history  liad  been  [)layed  out,  and  they 
were  already  yielding  place  to  greater  political  organisations ;  but  they 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  I'rinces  without  a  struggle. 
At  a  congress  of  cities  held  at  Speier  in  March,  1523,  it  was  resolved  to 
appeal  from  the  Mgieh$r§ffimeiiU  to  the  Emperor,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  lay  their  case  before  Charles  at  Valladolid  in  August.  At  first  the 
impcffial  Coort  took  up  an  attitude  of  real  or  f e^fned  hostility  to  their 
demands,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this  revolt 
against  the  national  government  had  been  encouraged  by  Charles.  Yet 
the  particularist  interest  of  the  cit  i  ps  m  ppealed  to  the  particularist  interest 
of  the  Emperor  with  a  force  whit  li  he  could  not  resist.  The  opposition 
had  bcfii  t  iigineered  by  tlie  Fuggers;  and  Charit  s"  (1  ironic  insolvency 
rendered  him  ])eculiarly  susceptible  to  the  arguments  which  they  could 
best  apply ;  Jacob  Fugger  liatl  even  boasted  that  to  him  and  his  house 
Charles  owed  his  election  as  Emperor.  So  now  the  deputies  undertook 
tkat  Charles  should  not  lose  hnaucially  by  granting  their  request,  and 
they  also  promised  his  coundllorB  a  gratefvd  return  for  their  trouble. 
Other  grounds  were  alleged ;  it  was  hinted  that  the  Princes  would  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  in  a  way  that  boded  no  good  to  the  imperial 
I<'wer  in  Germany  ;  there  was  a  scheme  in  hand  for  the  appointment  of 
a  King  of  the  Romans  who  with  adequate  fmniK  i  il  support  might 
reduce  the  Emperor  to  a  cipher;  moreover  the  Jieiehsrefjiment  which 
required  this  revf^Tine  whs  itself  superfluous  ;  if  Cliarles  would  select  a 
trustworthy  Rf  Lrent  ami  iiiniiitntn  the  Kamnierqerieht,  that  would  nivvt 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  Ins  own  position  in  tlie  Empire  would 
be  materially  strengthened.    Finally,  to  remove  Charles'  suspicions  of 

cities  based  on  their  alleged  countenance  of  Lutheranism,  they 
made  the  somewhat  confident  assertion  that  not  a  syllable  of  Luther^s 
works  had  been  printed  in  their  jurisdiction  for  years,  and  that  it 
wss  not  with  than  that  Luther  and  his  followers  found  protection. 
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Satisfied  with  these  assurances  Charles  intimat<id  that  he  would  take  the 
L'-^n  rrnmcnt  into  his  own  hands,  appoint  a  K«'<J!'e!it  and  a  fiv^li  Kmnvu'T' 
ijericlit,  foibid  the  imposition  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  and  prohibit  the 
lit'lliment  from  dealingf  witli  monopolies  without  again  asking  Iiis  (!on- 
seiit.  The  first  great  blow  at  the  national  government  had  been  struck 
by  the  Emperor  at  the  instigation  of  the  German  cities ;  another  was 
at  the  moment  being  stnick  by  the  German  nobility  and  a  flection  of 
the  German  Princes. 

Of  all  the  disorderly  elements  in  the  Grerman  Empire  the  most 
dangerous  was  the  Ritterachaft^  a  class  whose  characteristics  are  not 
adequately  denoted  by  the  nearest  English  equivalent,  "knights.** 
Their  bearing  toward;^  the  government  and  towards  the  other  Estates 
of  the  realm  recalls  that  of  the  English  baronage  under  Stephen  and 
Henry  II,  and  another  parallel  to  tlunv  position  may  be  found  in  the 
Polish  nobles  or  "gentlemen"  whose  success  m  reducing  the  other 
elective  monarchy  in  Europe  to  anarchy  would  probably  have  been 
repeated  by  the  German  lUtterfeAaft  but  for  the  restraining  force  of 
the  territorial  Princes.  Like  the  English  barons  and  the  Polish  nobles 
they  recognised  no  superior  but  their  monarch,  enjoyed  no  occupation 
80  much  as  private  war,  and  resisted  every  attempt  to  establish  orderly 
government.  They  had  special  grievances  in  ^e  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  development  of  commerce  was  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  agricultural  depression  ;  and  while  wealth  in  the  towns 
increased  and  prices  rose,  the  return  from  rents  and  services  remained 
stationarv  unless  they  were  exploited  on  commercial  principles.  In 
France  and  m  England  under  strong  mouarchies  the  lords  of  the  land 
saved  their  financial  position  by  sheep-farming,  enclosures,  and  other 
businesslike  pursuits,  but  in  Germany  pride,  or  inadaptability,  or  special 
^ilities  for  private  war  kept  the  knights  from  resorting  to  such  ex- 
pedients, and  their  main  support  was  wholesale  brigandage.  They  took 
to  robbery  as  to  a  trade  and  considered  it  rather  an  honour  to  be 
likened  to  wolves.  Like  wolves,  however,  they  were  generally  hungry ; 
the  organisation  of  territorial  States  and  the  better  preservation  of  peace 
had,  moreover,  rendered  their  trade  at  once  more  dangerous  and  unrirofit- 
able ;  and  in  1.522  tliere  were  knights  who  lived  in  peasants'  cottages,  and 
possessed  incomes  of  no  more  than  fourteen  crowns  a  year. 

To  their  poverty  fresh  burdens  were  added  by  the  reforms  of  the 
national  government;  the  prohibition  of  private  war,  the  supersession 
of  theb  ancient  feudal  customs  by  the  newly-received  Roman  law,  the 
constant  pressure  of  their  powerful  neighbours  the  Princes,  drove  them 
into  a  position  of  chronic  discontent;  and  in  the  summer  of  1522  the 
knights  of  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine  proviiu cs  assembled  at  Landau 
and  resolved  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  ILeiehBkammergerieht  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  dominated  by  the  influence  of  their  natural  foes, 
the  i'rinces.  They  found  a  leader  in  the  notorious  Franz  von  iSickingeu, 
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who  haji  been  regarded  both  as  the  champion  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
as  a  (Tospel  pioneer.  Probably  his  motives  were  mainly  personal  and 
ill'  iidu[>ted  the  cause  of  iiis  fellow-knights  only  because  that  role  suited 
iiis  private  purposes.  Charles  V  had  taken  him  into  his  sei  viue  and 
employed  him  in  the  war  with  France,  but  Sickingen's  success  and 
rewards  had  not  been  commensurate  with  his  hopes,  and  he  sought  other 
mMiiB  to  satisfy  the  extravagant  ambition  of  becoming  Elector  of  Trier 
or  even  a  King. 

A  decent  doak  for  his  private  ends  and  for  the  class  intereets  of  the 
kn^hts  was  found  in  the  religious  situation.  Sickingen  was  apparently  a 
genuine  Lutheran  ;  Bueer  lived  in  his  castle,  tlie  Ebernburg,  Oecolarapa- 
dius  preached  to  his  followers,  and  four  hundred  knights  had  undertaken 
Luther's  defence  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  Reformer  was  g^rateful 
and  addressL'cl  SickiiiL^eii  as  his  especial  lord  and  patron,  lie  looked  to 
tbie  liitter  as  a  sword  t)f  the  Gospel,  and  openly  incited  them  to  rise 
and  spoil  liie  uuregenerau-  priests  antl  prelates ;  while  Hutten,  whose 
sympathies  were  naturally  on  the  knightly  side,  urged  Sickingen  to 
emulate  Ziska,  and  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  towns  in  the  service  of 
the  opposition  to  their  common  foe,  the  territorial  Princes.  Some 
of  these  Princes  were,  howeyer,  already  half  Lutherans ;  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  Luther's  great  patron,  the  Elector  Palatine  was  full  of 
doubts,  and  in  any  case  was  no  friend  to  the  Bishops,  and  prudence 
forbade  open  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers.  An  injifenious  method 
of  avoiding  it,  and  of  combining'  secular  and  reli*;i()us  interests  under 
Sickingen's  banner,  was  found  in  the  jiroposal  to  limit  the  attack  to  the 
ecclesiastical  Princes  whoso  worldly  goods  were  an  offence  to  Lutberan 
divines,  whose  jurisdiction  was  a  perpetual  grievance  to  the  cities,  and 
vhose  territorial  powers  infringed  knightly  liberties. 

And  so,  when  in  August,  1522,  Sickingen  revived  his  feud  with  the 
Archbishop<£lector  of  Trier  and  entered  his  territory  at  the  head  of 
an  army  which  he  had  levied  nominally  for  the  Emperor's  service,  he  had 
Bome  hopes  of  success.  The  government  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  but  Sickingen  laughed  at  threats  and  proceeded  to  carrj-  on  the 
controversy  with  fire  and  sword.  Unfortunately  these  arq'umenls  were 
double-edged,  and  Trier  to  which  he  laid  siege  offered  an  unexpected 
resistance.  The  Archbishop  himself  evinced  a  martial  valour  at  least 
equal  lo  liis  spiritual  zeal,  and  the  knightly  emissaries  met  with  no 
response  to  their  appeals  from  the  people  of  the  city  ;  the  traders  had 
suffered  too  much  from  the  wolves  outside  to  wish  to  see  them^  even 
though  they  came  in  sheep's  dothing,  encamped  within  their  walls.  The 
tliies  whom  Sickingen  expected  from  Franconia  were  intercepted,  and  on 
September  14  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retreat  to  his 
Stronghold  at  Landstuhl.  Here  he  thought  himself  secure  against  any 
attack;  but  his  elaborate  fortifications  were  not  proof  against  the  new 
4Dd  powerful  artillery  which  the  Princes  brought  into  the  field.  In 
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April,  1523,  his  walls  crumbled  before  it,  lie  was  himself  mortally 
wounded  by  a  splinter  of  stone,  and  died  soon  after  his  surrender.  He 
was  the  hist  of  the  (ierman  Hitter,  and  the  cannon  which  battijied  his 
castle  were  symbolical  of  the  forces  winch  proved  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ms  class. 

This  viotoiy  oyer  one  of  the  most  formidable  disruptive  forces 
in  the  Empire  might  have  been  expected  to  strengthen  the  national 
government)  but  it  was  won  in  spite  of,  and  not  by,  the  Retchtregment. 
That  body  had  been  unable  to  keep  the  peace  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Niirnberg  where  it  sat,  and  whither  its  members  came  in 
disguise  to  avoid  molestation  at  the  hands  of  knightly  robbers.  Still 
less  could  it  cope  with  a  force  like  that  at  Siekingon's  disposal,  and  the 
rebellion  had  been  put  down  by  tliree  Princes,  the  Elector  Pahitine,  the 
Archbishop  of  Trier,  and  the  young  Landgrave,  Pliiiip  of  Hesse,  who  had 
acted  on  tlieir  ovm  responsibility  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Swabiau 
League,  an  organisation  embodying  williui  itself  prelates,  Princes,  lesser 
nobility,  and  towns,  but  working  in  its  external  relations  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  particniarist  interests  of  the  House  of  Austria.  This 
allianoe  had  early  in  the  course  of  the  revolt  taken  matters  into  its  own 
hands  and  treated  the  government  with  as  much  contempt  as  Sickingen 
had  done  himself.  As  a  natural  result  the  Beichtregimmt  began  to 
incline  to  the  knightly  side,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  rebels.  Neither  event  had  any  effect  upon  the 
result  of  the  struggle.  After  tlif  fall  of  Landstuld  the  three  Princes 
and  the  Swabian  League  i)roeeeded  to  crush  the  Franconian  knighte. 
This  was  done  with  little  difficulty,  their  power  was  broken  for  ever,  and 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  died  soon  afterwaidi, 
in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  with  his  former  friend  Erasmus.  The 
victors  then  punished  the  offenders  and  divided  their  spoils  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  wishes  or  commands  of  the  government;  and 
the  main  result  of  the  episode  was  to  exhibit  in  starUing  contrast  the 
impotence  of  the  ReiehtreffimetU  and  the  vigour  of  the  territorial  power 
of  individual  Princes. 

The  Regiment  was  visibly  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  in  January, 
1524,  it  met  the  Diet  for  the  last  time  at  Niirnberg.  Frederick  of 
Saxony  came  prepared  with  a  sheaf  of  reforms,  but  it  was  a  <jiiestion  <»f 
ending  and  not  of  mending,  and  with  that  determination  in  ilieir  minds 
the  various  sections  of  tlio  opposition  gathered  in  force.  The  deputies 
of  the  towns  had  returned  from  Spain  bringing  the  Emperor's  veto  on 
the  one  practicable  means  of  financing  the  administration.  Gharles* 
chancellor,  Franz  Hannart,  followed  to  fan  the  discontent.  The  wealth 
of  Germany  was  ranged  against  the  government  which  had  endeavoured 
to  abolish  monopolies,  to  tax  trade,  and  to  restrict  the  operations  of 
capital.  Duke  George  of  Saxony  had  already  declined  to  support  an 
authority  which  had  shown  itself  so  powerless  to  enforce  respect  for  its 
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decrees,  and  the  three  PrinceB  of  the  Palatinate,  of  Trier,  and  of  Hesse 
had  withdrawn  their  z^iesentatiirea  from  the  Betehtregiment.  The 
Swabian  League  was  eneouiaged  to  resist  encroachments  on  its  autonomy, 
and  the  two  main  supports  of  the  administration,  the  Electors  of  Mainz 
and  Saxony,  were  engaged  in  personal  quarrels.  When  the  Diet  opened, 
one  after  another  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  vested  interests  rose  to 
dt'uoiiiioe  the  government,  and  a  practical  vote  of  censure  was  carried  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Diet  to  consider  any  scheme  for  raising  revenue  until 
the  admiuistratiou  was  cliauged. 

So  ended  the  last  attempt  to  create  a  national  government  for  the 
medieval  German  Empire.  The  Beiektngment  was  indeed  continued, 
hut  it  was  removed  to  Esslingen,  where  it  sat  under  the  shadow  of 
Austrian  domination,  and  was  shorn  of  the  little  independent  authority 
it  bad  wielded  before*  Germany  was  submerged  under  a  flood  of  con- 
stitutional clmos  and  personal  rivalry.  Ferdinand  was  plotting  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  many  Princes  were  alienated  from  Charles  by  his 
failure  to  pay  their  pensions  ;  and  Francis  I  was  seeking  to  tish  in  the 
troubled  waters.  The  experiment  of  the  Meiehsref/iment  had,  in  fact, 
U  en  foredoomed  to  failure  from  tlie  first ;  the  government  contained 
\uLiiin  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  disruption  because  its  aims  had  not 
been  single  or  disinterested.  It  was  an  attempt  at  national  unity 
dominated  by  particularist  interests.  The  opposition  of  the  towns  and 
of  the  knights  had  not  been  evoked  because  the  government  sought 
national  unity  but  because  it  administered  the  national  authority  in  the 
interests  of  territorial  Princes ;  the  single  city  of  Niimberg  had  for 
instance  been  taxed  higher  than  any  one  of  the  Electors.  Nor  would 
national  unity  have  been  secured  if  the  olif^archy  of  Princes  had  per- 
petuated its  control  of  the  government,  for  the  individual  members 
would  soon  have  ([uarn  lled  among  themselves.  Their  dissensions  were, 
indeed,  patent  even  whan  tlieir  collective  authority  was  threatened  by 
common  enemies.  Each,  wrote  llannart  to  liin  master,  wanted  to  have 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire  regulated  according  to  his  individual  taste ; 
ihey  all  demanded  a  national  government  and  a  national  system  of 
judicature,  but  no  one  would  tolerate  the  interference  of  these  institu- 
tions in  his  own  household  and  jurisdiction  ;  everyone  in  short  wished 
to  be  master  himself. 

In  such  circumstances  Charles  was  perhaps  justified  in  preferring;', 
like  the  rest,  the  extension  of  his  own  territorial  power  to  every 
other  object.  He  may  have  perceived  the  impossibility  of  founding 
national  unity  on  a  discredited  imperial  system.  Unity  did  not  come 
through  any  of  the  methods  suggested  by  the  reforming  Diets  ;  it  only 
eame  when  the  imperial  decay,  which  they  tried  to  check,  had  run  Its 
full  course  and  the  Emperor^'s  supremacy  had  succumbed  to  the  principle 
of  territorial  monarchy.  To  tiie  extension  of  that  principle  by  methods 
of  blood  and  iron  Germany  owes  her  modern  unity  ss  England,  Prance, 
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and  Spain  owed  their  unity  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  most 
potent  political  principh'  then  feimenting  in  Kurope  ;  destroying  the 
old,  it  led  to  the  confitructioa  oi  the  new. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  at  political  reform  involved  the  ruin  of 
all  hopes  of  a  religious  settlement  which  should  be  either  peaceful  or 
national,  for  the  only  instrument  by  which  such  an  object  could  have 
been  achieved  was  broken  in  pieces.  Each  political  organism  within 
the  Empire  was  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  at  its  own  option 
without  the  stimulus  or  contrc^l  of  a  central  government ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and 
its  development  in  EnGflaiul  affords  some  facilities  for  comparing  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvanlapres  of  a  strorii;  national  monarchy. 
In  Germany  at  all  events  there  can  be  no  }>rett"iice  that  the  whole 
movement  was  due  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  ul  an  absolute  King.  To 
wiiaiever  extent  iL  ma^  have  had  its  roots  in  the  baser  passions  of 
mankind,  it  was  at  least  a  popular  manifestation.  It  came  from 
below,  and  not  from  above.  Charles  V  was  hostile  from  conviction  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  his  personal  position ;  the  ecclesiastical  Princes 
were  hostile  from  interest  if  not  from  conviction ;  of  the  temporal 
Princes  only  one  coidd  be  described  as  friendly,  and  even  Frederick  of 
Saxony  was  not  yet  a  Lutheran.  He  was  still  treasuring  a  collection 
of  relics  and  he  had  sjioken  severely  of  Luther's  Babylonish  Captivity. 
His  attitude  towards  all  religious  movements,  however  extravagant,  was 
rather  that  of  Gamaliel,  on  whose  advice  to  the  Sanhedrim  he  seems  to 
have  modelled  his  action  ;  if  they  were  of  men  they  would  come 
to  nought  of  themselves,  and  rather  than  be  found  fighting  against 
God  he  would  take  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  quit  his  dominions  for 
ever. 

But  whatever  animosity  the  authorities  may  have  entertained  against 
the  movement  was  neutralised  by  their  impotence.  The  Edict  of  Worms 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  condemnations 

or  in  the  severity  of  its  penalties,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  particu- 
larly nriatified  by  the  subjection  of  the  press  to  rigid  censorship  and  by 
the  releg-ation  of  its  exercise  to  the  (Imrch.  But,  while  the  Edict  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  national  Diet,  its  execution  depended  entirely 
upon  local  authorities  who  were  reluctant  to  enforce  it  in  face  of  the 
almost  universal  disapproval.  The  Primate  himself,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  for  fear  of  riots  refused  his  clergy  licence  even  to  preach  i^nst 
the  outlawed  monk  ;  and  at  Constance,  for  instance,  not  only  was  the 
publication  of  the  Edict  refused,  bat  the  imperial  commissioners  who 
came  to  secure  its  execution  were  driven  out  of  the  city  with  threats. 
Both  the  Edict  of  Charles  and  the  Bull  of  Leo  remained  dead  letters  in 
Germany  outside  the  private  domains  of  the  House  of  Habsbnrr^ ;  and 
the  chief  effect  of  the  campaign  oi  the  allied  Tope,  Emperor,  and  King 
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of  England  against  Luther  was  a  bonfire  of  the  heretics  worke  in 
London  and  another  at  Glient. 

The  censon^hip  of  the  press  was  never  more  ludicrously  ineffective 
to  stop  a  revolution.  In  spite  of  it  the  lumiber  of  books  isisued  from 
German  printing-prcs4>es  in  152o  was  more  tlian  twelve  times  as  great  as 
the  number  issued  ten  years  before,  and  of  these  four-fifths  were  devoted 
to  the  canse  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  only  witli  great  difficulty  that 
printers  eould  be  induced  to  publish  works  in  defence  of  the  CatholiQ 
Church,  and  they  had  often  to  be  repaid  for  the  loss  in  which  the 
limited  circulation  of  such  books  involved  them.  On  the  other 
hand  Luther's  own  writings,  violent  satires  like  tlu  Karsikam  and 
NeuJcarsthang^  and  Hans  Sachs'  Wiffenlen/txche  Nachlijall^  enjoyed  an 
immense  popularity.  The  elTervescenee  of  the  national  mind  evoked  a 
hUirature  viL,'orous  but  rude  in  form  and  coarse  in  expression,  the 
commou  burden  of  wliicli  was  invective  against  the  Church,  and  especially 
the  monaiitic  orders  j  and  this  indigenous  literature  stirred  to  passion 
the  mass  of  the  lower  middle  classes  which  the  alien  and  esoteric 
ideals  of  the  Humanists  had  failed  to  touch.  The  pencil  was  scarcely 
less  effective  than  the  pen ;  Albrecht  Dnrer  and  Lucas  Cranach  were 
almost  as  zealous  champions  of  the  new  ideas  as  Luther  and  Hutten, 
and  probably  few  pictures  have  had  a  greater  popular  influence  tlian 
Dni  f  r's  portrayal  of  St  John  taking  precedence  of  St  Peter,  and  of 
St  Tanl  as  the  protector  of  the  Oosjiel.  An  English  nobleman 
travelling  in  Germany  in  1523  was  amazed  by  the  number  of 
abominable  pictures  "  ridiculing  the  friars,  though  he  sent  to  his  King 
somesinniar  specimems  satirising  Murner,  on  whom  Henry  had  bestowed 
a  hundred  pounds  for  his  attack  on  Luther  and  for  his  translation  of 
Henry's  own  book. 

liie  motive  of  all  this  literature  was  as  yet  practical  rather  than 
doctrinal,  to  eradicate  the  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  rather 
than  to  establish  any  fresh  dogmatic  system  ;  and  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies were  strongest  in  the  middle  ( lasses,  which  dominated  the  town 
life  in  Ocrmany.  Though  supported  l)y  the  knights  the  Reformalion 
was  in  tlie  main  a  hoiirqenig  movement  :  it  was  the  religious  aspect 
''t  tlje  advent  of  the  middle  classes.  They  had  already  emancipated 
tiiemselves  from  the  medieval  feudal  system,  and  th^v  had  long  l)een 
fretting  against  the  trammels  which  the  Church  imposed  upon  their 
individual  and  corporate  autonomy.  Clerical  immunities  from  municipal 
taxation,  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  otherwise  free  towns  produced  a 
never-ceasing  source  of  irritation.  To  these  commercial  classes  Eberlin 
of  GiinzbuTg*s  assertions  that  the  papal  Curia  cost  Germany  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  that  the  friars  extracted  another 
milHon,  were  irresistible  arguments  for  the  elimination  of  papal  control 
over  the  German  Church  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  friary'  Orders. 
This  predisposition  to  attack  the  Church  was  reinforced  by  the  lingering 
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remnants  of  the  Hussite  movement.  Some  members  of  that  sect  had 
settled  on  the  borders  of  feilesuv  and  Moravia  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  they  are  claimed  as  the  founders  of  the  later 
Bohemian  BreLlireu.  Wimpheling  and  Pirkheimer  had  remarked  the 
recrudesoenoe  of  the  Hiusite  heresy;  and  Wolfgang  Capito  declares 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  often  heard  his  elders  read  the  writings  of  the 
Bohemian  Reformers.  Lnther's  words  were  not  entirely  novel  accents, 
but  the  echoes  of  half-forgotten  sounds  repeated  with  a  novel  foroe* 

So  while  the  Princes  held  aloof  from  the  movement  it  progressed 
with  rapid  strides  in  the  cities.  At  Niirnberg  under  the  eyes  of  the 
national  government  the  churclies  of  St  Lawrence  and  St  Sebald 
resounded  with  the  new  doctrines,  and  Osiander  under  the  protection 
of  the  city  authorities  l)egan  to  proselytise  not  only  among  the  citizens 
but  among  the  numbers  of  public  officials,  from  clerks  to  Princes, 
who  were  brought  to  Niimberg  by  the  business  of  the  Empire.  The 
Austrian  administration  of  Wiirttemberg  closed  its  churches  to  the 
Reformers,  but  almost  all  the  small  imperial  cities  of  Swabia  favoured 
the  Reformation.  EberUn  of  Gunzburg  was  the  most  popular  of  the 
Swabian  preachers,  but  Hall,  N5rdlingcn,  Reutlingen,  Esslingen,  and 
Heilbronn  listened  to  the  precepts  of  Biens,  BOlicanus,  Alber,  Styfel, 
and  Laehmann.  Strassburg  and  the  southern  cities  of  the  Swabian 
circle  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  example  of  their  Swiss  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  1524,  the  year  in  which  Zwingli  established  control  over 
I  Zurich,  Bucer  and  Capito  effected  a  similar  change  in  Strjussburg,  which 
had  aheady  shown  its  sympathies  by  committing  Murner's  works  to  the 
Hames,  by  protecting  Matthew  Zell  from  the  Bishop,  and  by  exercising 
the  censorship  over  the  press  in  a  way  that  inflicted  no  hardship  on  the 
Reformers.  Elsewhere  in  Upper  Swabia  Zwingli*s  influence  was  strong ; 
his  friend  Schappeler,  who  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Peasants*  Revolt,  preached  at  Memmingen,  and  Hummelberg  in  Ravens- 
burg,  while  the  disposition  of  Constance  had  been  proved  in  1621  by  its 
refusal  to  publish  the  Edict  of  Worms.  In  Bavaria  and  Austria  the 
Reformers  were  naturally  less  successful,  and  one  was  martyred  at 
Ratteoberg.  But  Jacob  Strauss  and  Urbanus  Rhegius  preached  in  the 
valley  of  the  Inn,  Spcratus  at  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  and  traces  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines  were  found  as  far  south  as  Tyrol. 

In  the  north  the  Reformers  were  not  less  active.  Heinrich  Mdller 
of  Zutphen,  an  Augusttnian  from  the  Netherlands,  prevailed  in  Bremen 
against  its  Archbi^op.  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  Strslsund  and  Greif  s- 
wald,  other  cities  of  the  lianseatic  League,  followed  its  example. 
Bugenhagen,  the  historian  of  Pomerania,  was  also  its  evangelist.  Konigs- 
berg  became  Lutlieran  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Polcnz  of  Samland. 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  Empire  tlie  new^  doctrines  spread  to  the 
German  colonies  at  Danzig  and  Dorpat,  Riga  and  Reval.  lirrmann 
Tast  laboured  in  Schleswig,  Jurien  von  der  Dare  (Georgius  Aportanus) 
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in  east  Frieslainl  ;  and  smaller  towns  in  ^rerklenbiir^,  Oldenburg, 
Lunebnrc^  felt  tiie  impulse.  Maj^iicburu^  and  lireslau  were  in  close  coin- 
municaiion  with  Witteubei'g,  and  at  Brciilau  the  object  at  which  tlie 
reioriuing  cities  were  aiming  wan  liist  acliieved  wlieu  the  City  Council 
claimed  control  over  religious  iustruotion  on  the  ground  that  it  built 
and  maintained  ecclesiastical  edifices.  In  many  cities  the  result  of  the 
struggle  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new  was  indecisive  ;  at  Ulm,  for 
instance,  the  Council  determined  to  maintain  a  religious  neutrality ; 
elsewhere  the  Catholic  clergy  retained  control  of  the  churches,  while 
Lutheran  divines  preached  to  large  audiences  in  the  open  air. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  an  anti-ecclesiastical  move- 
ment should  have  been  led  bv  ecclesiastics,  but  the  sreatest  enemies  of  a 
class  or  order  generally  come  from  witliin  it  ;  the  most  successful  leaders 
of  democratic  revolutions  have  usually  been  ari«tocrat«,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Churches  has  often  been  the  work  of  Churchmen.  So  promi- 
nent were  members  of  Luther's  own  order  in  the  agitation  against 
leUgious  Orders  that  the  whole  thing  was  thought  at  first  to  be  only  a 
squabble  between  Augustinians  and  Dominicans^  like  many  another 
which  had  already  broken  out  and  been  suppressed.  The  movement 
had  been  hatched  in  an  Augustinian  monastery  at  Wittenberg,  and  the 
first  to  imitate  the  Wittenberg  monks  wore  their  Augustinian  brethren 
at  Erfurt.  In  1522  a  Chapter  of  tiie  Order  declared  monastic  vows  to 
be  no  long-er  binding,  and  a  few  months  later  its  vicar  abandoned  lii^ 
dignity  and  took  a  wife.  The  Augustinians  of  iMsleben,  Magdebm  u;, 
Gotha,  and  Niirnberg  so(*n  followed  the  example  of  those  of  Wittenberg 
and  Erfurt,  and  left  their  cloisters  to  become  evangelical  preachers  or  to 
adopt  some  secular  trade.  Two  members  of  the  Order  were  the  pioneers 
of  Lutheranism  in  the  Netherlands,  and  two  others  were  there  its 
protomftrtyrs* 

The  German  Augustinians  in  fact  adopted  Luther's  cause  as  a  body ; 
no  other  Order  followed  their  example,  but  tiiat  of  St  Francis  produced 
at  least  as  many  leaders  of  Reform.   From  Franciscan  doisteis  came 

Myconius,  the  Reformer  of  Weimar,  who  in  after  years  travelled  to 
Kneland  in  the  vain  hope  of  strengthening  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
Lutheran  faith  ;  John  Eberlin  of  Giinzburg,  and  Henry  of  Kettenbaeh, 
who  worked  together  at  Ulm  ;  Stephen  Kempen,  the  evant^elist  of 
Hamburg;  John  Breismann,  the  reformer  of  Kottbus  ;  Gabriel  Zwilling, 
ihe  agitator  of  Wittenberg  ;  and  C Durad  PulUcan,  who  translated  the 
Talmud  into  Latin  and  impressed  with  his  learning  the  English  Re- 
formers, Whitgift  and  Jewel,  Bradford  and  Latimer.  From  among  the 
Dominicans  there  arose  Martin  Bucer,  a  notable  name  in  the  history  of 
the  Grerman,  the  Swiss,  and  the  EngUsh  Reformations ;  the  Brigettines 
produced  Oecolampadius,  whose  name,  like  Bucer*s,  was  familiar  on 
both  sides  of  the  EngUdi  Channel.  Otto  Brunfels  was  a  Carthusian, 
and  Ambrose  Blaret  a  Benedictine*  The  Carmelite  house  at  Augsburg 
o.  ».  B.  n.  11 
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was  a  Lutheran  seminary,  and  Bugenbagen,  tlie  Apostle  of  northern 

Germany,  had  been  Rector  of  the  Premonstratensian  school  at  Treptow. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  secular  priesthood  there  came  few  Reformers 
of  eminence,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  even  in  their  worst  days 
the  monastic  Orders  attracted  most  of  the  promising  youth.  George  von 
TolfMiz  was  tlie  only  Bishop  who  openly  espoused  t!ie  Lutheran  cause  in 
its  early  yuars,  thouf^h  the  Bishops  of  Basel  and  Breslau,  Bamberg  and 
Merseburg  were  more  or  less  frieiKlly.  The  halting  attitude  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Maiuz  was  due  partly  to  fear  and  partly  to  the  design  he 
cherished  of  foUowiug  the  example  of  Albreoht  of  Brandenburg  and 
converting  his  cleriGal  principality  into  a  secular  fief. 

But  the  movement,  although  led  by  Churchmen,  was  not  the  work 
of  the  Church  or  of  any  other  organisation.  It  was  a  well-nigh  universal 
spontaneous  ebullition  of  lay  and  clerical  discontent  with  the  social, 
political,  and  moral  condition  of  the  established  Catholic  Church. 
There  was  no  one  to  organise  and  guide  this  volume  of  passion,  for 
Lulher,  although  the  mightiest  voice  that  ever  spoke  the  German 
language,  waa  vox  et  praeterea  nihil.  He  had  none  of  the  practical 
genius  which  characterised  Calvin  or  Loyola  ;  and  the  lack  of  statesman- 
like direction  caused  the  Reforming  impulse  to  break  in  vain  against 
many  of  the  Catholic  strongholds  in  Germany.  Where  it  succeeded,  it 
owed  its  success  mainly  to  the  fact  that  its  control  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  middle-class  laity  wldch  had  already  learnt  to  administer  such  compre- 
linisive  affairs  as  those  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  This  participation  of 
the  laity  made  the  towns  the  bulwark  of  the  German  Reformed  faith, 
and  the  value  of  their  co-operation  was  tlieologically  expressed  by  the 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imiA  crsal  priesthood  of  man  against  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Church,  i  ndeed  not  only  were  all  men  priests,  but 
women  as  well  — so  declared  Matthew  Zell,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
effective  aid  wiiicii  women  occasionally  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Reform. 

That  cause  had  until  1522  been  identified  with  the  attempt  to 
remedy  those  national  grievances  against  worldly  priests,  high-handed 
prelates,  and  a  corrupt  Italian  Papacy,  which  had  been  variously  ez* 
pressed  in  the  list  of  gravamina  drawn  up  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  and  in 
the  furious  diatribes  of  popular  literature.  But  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  this  campaign  assumed  a  theological  aspect ;  Luther  and 
his  colleagues  began  to  seek  a  speculative  basis  for  their  practical 
propaganda,  and  to  trace  the  evil  customs  of  the  time  to  a  ]»ol1ntetl 
doctrinal  source.  Religion  in  that  theological  age  consisied  iargeiy  in 
belief  and  very  slightly  in  conduct,  and  the  conversion  of  a  movement  for 
practical  reform  into  a  war  of  creeds  wiis  ineviLable.  But  it  hindered 
the  practical  Reformation  and  helped  to  destroy  the  national  unity  of 
Germany.  There  was  scarcely  a  conservative  who  did  not  see  and  admit 
the  need  for  a  purification  of  the  Church ;  Mumer  and  £ck  and,  most 
notably,  Erasmus  felt  it  as  much  as  Luther,  Melanehthon,  and  Hutten  i 
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and  Duke  George  of  Saxony  and  Charles  V  as  much  as  the  Elector 
Frederick.  But  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  such  a  recognition 
and  the  acknowledgement  of  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  unf ree  will, 
lietween  the  admission  that  the  theory  of  good  works  had  been  grossly 

abused  and  the  assertion  that  all  good  works  were  vain.  The  division 
thus  initiated  was  deep  and  permanent,  and  whereas  the  practical  aims 
of  the  Reformation  have  commanded  a  universal  assent  in  theory  and 
an  ever-widening  assent  in  practice,  Lnther's  theology  commanded  only 
a  sectional  allegfiance  evpn  amongf  Reformers  of  his  century  and  a 
decreaijing  allegiance  m  fiubsc(iuent  ^generations. 

But  Luther  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  scholastic  theology  never 
got  rid  of  the  results  of  his  scholastic  training ;  he  must  have  a  complete 
and  logical  theory  of  the  universe,  and  he  sought  it  in  the  works  of  the 
great  Father  of  tiie  Church  on  whose  precepts  Luther's  own  Order  had 
been  professedly  founded.  St  Augustine's  views  on  the  impotence  of  the 
human  will  had  l)een  adopted  by  the  Church  in  preference  to  those  of 
his  antagonist  Pelagius  ;  but  in  practice  their  rigour  had  been  mitigated 
bv  a  host  of  beneficent  dispensations  invented  to  sliield  mankind  from 
the  inevitalilc  effects  of  its  helplessness  in  tlie  face  of  orii^inal  sin.  These 
medieval  accretions  Lutherswept  away;  heaccepted  with  all  its  api)alling 
consequences  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  of  tlie  thraldom  of 
mankind  to  sin,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  God  directly  responsible 
for  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  existing  in  the  world*  It  is  a  singular 
phenomenon  that  a  fervent  belief  in  the  impotence  of  the  human, will 
should  have  stimulated  one  of  the  most  masterful  wills  which  ever 
affected  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  evolution  of  this  doctrine  had  been  but  one  of  the  mental 
activities  which  occupied  Luther  during  his  enforced  seclusion  at  the 
castle  of  Wartbiirg.  His  abduction  had  Ik'O!!  preconcerted  between 
himself  and  his  friends  at  the  Elector  Frederick's  Court  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  from  Worms;  and  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  his 
followers  commonly  thought  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  papal 
emissaries.  Here  in  his  solitude  he  was  subjected  to  a  repetition  of 
those  aasaulteof  the  devil  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  Augustinian 
cloister.  What  assurance  had  he  that  he  was  right  and  the  rest  of 
the  Church  was  wrong?  But  the  faith  that  was  in  him  saved  him 
from  his  doubts  of  himself,  and  hard  work  prevented  him  from  be- 
ecming  a  visionary.  The  news  that  Archbishop  Albrecht  of  Mainz 
was  intent  on  a  fresh  recourse  to  Indulgences  provoked  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  Luther's  influence ;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  well-wishers 
at  the  Saxon  Court  to  keep  him  quiet,  he  yiresented  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Archbishop  granting  a  respite  of  luurteen  days  within  which 
Albrecht  might  retract  and  escape  the  perils  of  the  Reformer's  fulmi- 
natioos.   The  Primate  of  Germany  replied  with  an  abject  submission. 

It  was  difficult  to  silence  a  man  who  wielded  sudi  an  authority. 
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and  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Magnificat,  sermons  on  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  year,  a  book  on  Confession,  and  an 
elaborate  trentise  condemning  the  validity  of  monastic  vows,  flowed 
with  amazing  rapidity  from  his  jien.  More  important  was  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  on  whicli  he  was  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  captivity.  The  ohl  error  tliat  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  iu  the  vernacular  tongues  were  almost  unknown  befoi*e  the 
Reformation  has  been  often  exposed,  but  it  is  not  so  often  pointed 
out  that  these  earlier  translations  were  based  on  the  Ynlgate  and  thus 
reflected  the  misconceptions  of  the  Chnroh  against  which  the  Reformers 
protested.  It  was  almost  as  important  that  translations  into  the  rer- 
nacular  should  be  based  on  original  texts  as  that  there  should  be 
translations  at  all,  and  from  a  critical  point  of  view  the  chief  merit 
of  Luther's  version  is  that  he  sought  to  embody  in  it  the  best  results 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholarship.  But  its  success  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  soundness  of  its  scholarship  as  to  the  literary  form  of 
the  translation,  and  Luther's  Bible  is  as  uiuch  a  classic  as  the  English 
Authorized  Version.  If  he  did  not  create  the  Neuhochdeutsch  which 
Grimm  calls  the  "  Protestant  dialect,"  he  first  gave  it  extensive  popular 
ourreney,  and  the  language  of  his  version,  which  was  based  on  the  Saxon 
KamstUiapraehe^  superseded  alike  the  old  MoehdeuUeh  and  PlaUdeuUeH, 
which  were  then  the  prevalent  German  dialects.  The  first  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  issued  iu  September,  1522,  and  a  second  two 
months  later ;  the  whole  Bible  was  completed  in  1534,  and  in  spit« 
of  the  facts  that  a  ^asel  printer  translated  Luther's  outlandish 
words  *'  into  South  German  and  that  a  Flatuleutsrh  version  was  alao 
published,  the  vif^tory  of  Lnthf^r's  dialect  was  soon  assured. 

Luther's  Bible  became  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  armoury 
'    of  the  German  Reformers,  and  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  they 
and  later  Protestants  opposed  the  infallibility  of  Holy  Scripture.  But 
this  was  a  claim  which  Luther  himself  never  asserted  for  the  Bible, 
and  still  less  for  his  own  translation.   His  often>quoted  remark  that 
the  Epistle  of  St  James  was  an    epistle  of  straw,**  should  not  be 
separated  from  Luther's  own  qualification  that  it  was  such  only  in 
comparison  with  the  Gosjiol  of  St  John,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  some 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament.    But  his  references  to  that  Epistle 
and  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  show  a 
very  independent  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  the  words 
of  the  Canonical  Books  seemed  to  conflict  with  those  of  Christ,  be 
preferred  the  latter  as  an  authority,  and  further  dithculties  he  left  to 
individual  interpretation.   Ivct  each  man,  he  writes,  hold  to  what  his  spi  rit 
yields  him  ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  He  was  in  fact  supremely  edectio  in  respect  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  the  doctrines  he  deduced  from  them ;  he  gave  tl&e 
greatest  weight  to  those  Books  and  to  those  passages  which  appealed 
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most  strongly  to  his  own  individuality,  while  he  neglected  those  which, 
like  St  James'  Epistle,  did  not  suit  his  doctrines.  But  he  could  hardly 
refuse  a  like  liberty  to  others,  and  was  thus  soon  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  Reformers  who  like  himself  st-irtod  from  the  denial  of  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Churcli.  but  pressed  further  than  he  did  his  own  arguments 
on  the  freedom  of  the  wiii  aud  the  weight  attaching  to  Scripture. 

Luther's  seclusion  at  the  Wartburg  did  not  allay  the  intellectual 
fetment  at  Wittenberg  or  impair  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the 
rest  of  Gennany.  At  Wittenberg  both  the  University  and  the  town 
defied  alike  the  papal  Bull  and  the  imperial  Edict.  Scholars  flocked 
to  the  University  from  all  quarters,  and  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  reforming  movement.  Melanchthon  forsook  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  devote  himself  to  tlie  Epistles  of  St  Paul ;  and  his  Loct 
Communes  formed  one  of  tlie  most  efl'ective  of  Lutheran  handbooks.  V>\\\ 
he  lacked  the  force  and  decision  of  cliaracter  to  lead  or  control  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  whicli  were  gathering  strength,  and  Luther's 
place  was  taken  by  his  old  ally  Carlstadt.  Carlstadt's  was  one  of  those 
acute  intellects  which  earn  for  their  possessors  the  reputation  of  being 
reckless  agitators  because  they  are  too  far  in  advance  of  their  age; 
and  the  doubts  which  he  entertained  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  identity  of  the  Gospels,  as  they  then  existed,  with 
their  original  form,  were  considered  to  be  evidence  of  the  instability  of 
his  character  rather  than  of  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning  faculties. 
He  was  not,  however,  free  from  personal  vanity  or  jealousy  of  Luther, 
and  his  rival's  absence  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as 
the  leader  of  the  movement.  Declining  an  invitation  from  Christian  II 
to  Denmark,  he  united  with  Gabriel  Zwillins^  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
what  LuLhcr  iiad  leit  of  the  pupal  system,    lie  uLlacked  clerical  celibacy 

in  aYoluminous  tzeatlae,  demanding  that  marriage  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  secular  priests  and  optional  for  monastics.  He  denounced 
Ihe  whole  institution  of  monachism,  and  pronounced  the  adoralicm  of 
the  Eucharist  and  private  masses  to  be  sinful.  On  December  3,  1521, 
there  was  a  riot  against  the  Mass,  and  the  University  demanded  ita 
aboiitimi  throughout  the  country.  The  Town  Council  refused  its  con- 
cnrrence  in  this  request,  but  on  Cliristmas-Day  Carlstadt  administered 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in  both  elements,  omitting  the  preparatory 
cfiofession,  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  the  "abominable  canon,'* 
which  implied  that  the  celebration  was  a  sacriticc.  Zwilliug  next 
inveighed  agaiu^it  the  viaticum  and  extreme  unction  as  being  a  financial 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  entered  upon  an  iconoclastic 
eampaign,  inviting  his  hearers  to  bum  the  pictures  in  churches  and  to 
destroy  the  altars. 

Reminiscences  of  Hussite  doctrine  may  have  predisposed  the  Saxon 
population  living  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia  in  favour  of  Carlstadt's 
proceedings,  and  he  was  now  reinforced  by  the  influx  from  Zwickau  of 
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Nicolaos  Storch,  Thomas  Miinzcr,  Marcus  Stubner,  and  their  foUowerSt 
whose  views  were  of  a  (listiiicti  vely  Hussite,  or  rather  Taborite,  tendency* 
These  propTiets  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  immediate  intercourse  with  the  source  of  all 
trutli  rendered  them  independent  of  any  other  guidance,  even  that 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  free  interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  seemed 
a  priceless  boon  to  Luther,  was  a  poor  thing  to  men  who  believed 
tliemaelves  to  be  at  least  as  much  inspired  as  its  writers.  From  their 
repudiation  of  infant  baptism,  on  the  grounds  that  a  sacrament  was  yoid 
without  faith,  and  tiiat  infonts  could  not  have  faith,  they  were  after- 
wards called  Anabaptists,  but  they  also  11  the  tenets  of  the  later  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  in  England.  Like  Luther  they  believed  in  the  unfree 
will,  but  they  carried  the  doctrine  to  greater  lengths,  and  unlike  him 
they  found  inspiration  in  the  Apocalypse.  They  asserted  the  imminence 
of  a  bloody  purification  of  the  Church,  and  they  endeavoured  to  verify 
their  prophecy  by  beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  their  opponents  at 
Zwickau.  The  plot  was,  however,  discovered,  and  Storch,  Munzer,  and 
Stubner  fled  to  Wittenberg. 

Here  they  joined  hands  with  Carlstadt  and  ZwiUing.  Even 
Melanchthon  was  impressed  by  their  arguments,  and  the  Elector 
Frederick,  mindful  of  Gamaliers  advice,  refused  to  move  against  them. 
Early  in  1522  iconoclastic  riots  broke  out;  priestly  garments  and 
auricular  confession  were  disused ;  the  abolition  of  the  mendicant  Orders 
was  demanded,  together  with  the  distrilnition  of  the  property  of  the  reli- 
gious corporations  among  the  poor.  Tlie  inlluence  of  Taborite  dogma 
was  shown  by  the  agitation  for  closing  all  places  of  amusement  and  the 
denunciation  of  schools,  universities,  and  all  forms  of  learning  as 
superfluous  in  a  generation  directly  informed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Wittenberg  schoolmaster,  Mohr,  himself  besought  parents  to  remove 
their  children  from  school ;  students  began  to  desert  the  Uniyerslty, 
and  the  New  Learning  seemed  doomed  to  end  in  the  dominatioii 
of  fanatical  ignorance  based  on  the  brute  force  of  the  mob. 

In  the  Edict  of  Worms  Luther  had  been  branded  rather  as  a 
revolutionary  than  as  a  heretic,  and  the  burden  of  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  Catholic  humanists  was  that  his  methods  of 
seeking  a  reformation  would  be  fatal  to  all  <H-der,  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal. They  painted  him  as  the  apostle  of  revolution,  a  second  Catiline  ; 
and  the  excesses  at  Wittenberg  might  well  make  them  think  themselves 
prophets.  The  moment  was  a  crucial  one ;  it  was  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Grerman  Reformation  was  to  follow  the  usual  course  of 
reyolutions,  devour  its  own  children,  and  go  on  adopting  ever  ^tremer 
views  tni'the  day  of  reaction  came.  Of  all  the  elements  in  revolt  from 
Rome,  Luther  and  his  school  were  the  most  conservative,  and  upon  the 
question  whether  he  would  prevail  against  the  extreme  faction  depended 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  German  Reformation. 
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The  initial  proceedings  of  Carlstadt  had  vexed  Luther*s  soul,  but  be 
was  YiolenUj  antipathetic  to  the  Zwickau  enthiuiasta.  He  vehemently 
tepndiated  tiieir  appeal  to  force  in  order  to  regenerate  the  Chnrch.  He 

recalled  the  fact  that  by  spiritual  methods  alone  he  bad  routed  Tetzel 
and  his  minions  and  defied  with  Impunity  both  Emperor  and  Pope.  He 
probably  foresaw  that  the  Reformation  would  be  ruined  by  its  association 
with  the  crude  social  democnicv  of  Miinzer  and  Storch,  but  in  any  case 
his  persoual  instincts  would  alon^^  liave  hcen  sufficient  to  make  him 
hostile;  and  when  he  had  made  up  liis  mind  to  a  counse,  no  consider- 
ations of  prudence  or  of  his  own  safety  could  deter  him  from  pursuing  it. 
Braving  the  baa  of  the  Empire  and  disregarding  the  Elector's  stringent 
commands  be  left  tiie  Wartburg  and  reappeared  at  Wittenberg  on 
Marcb  6, 1522.  His  action  required  at  least  as  much  courage  as  bis 
journey  to  Wormst  and  the  demonstration  of  his  influence  was  far  more 
striking.  In  a  course  of  eiglit  sermons  he  rallied  almost  the  whole  of 
the  town  to  bis  side.  Zwilling  confessed  his  errors ;  Carlstadt,  Miinzer, 
and  Stiibner  soon  departed  to  labour  in  other  fields,  and  most  of  the 
work  of  destruction  was  repaired.  Luther  himself  retained  his  cowl  and 
lived  in  the  Augustinian  monastery,  and  scope  was  aft'orded  for  every 
man's  scruples  regarding  the  Mass  ;  in  one  cliurch  it  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  old  Catholic  rites,  in  another  the  Encliarist  was  administered  in 
one  or  in  both  forms  according  to  individual  taste,  and  lu  a  tinrd  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  always  given  to  the  laity. 

Luther  bad  vindicated  the  conservative  character  of  the  Reformation 
as  be  conceived  it ;  be  bad  checked  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  one 
direction,  and  had  thereby  moderated  the  force  of  \ts  recoil ;  but  be  could 
not  prevent  it  from  swinging  back  altogether.  It  had  gone  too  far  for 
that  under  the  impetus  supplied  by  himself,  and  a  reaction  based  upon 
real  conviction  was  slowly  developing  itself  and  coming  to  tlie  rescue  of 
the  storm-tossed  (\itliolic  Churcli.  The  hrst  force  to  react  under  the 
antagonism  produced  hv  the  rejection  of  Catholic  dogma  was  the 
humanist  movement.  The  l>oily  was  sliattered,  an<l  some  of  its  members 
joined  the  doctnunl  Reformers;  but  the  majority,  including  the  great 
leader  of  the  movement,  took  up  a  more  and  more  hostile  position. 
When  Lutber  was  thought  to  have  been  killed,  many  turned  to  Erasmus 
as  Lutber*8  successor.  Give  ear,  thou  knight-errant  of  Christ,"  wrote 
Dnrer,  ride  on  by  the  Lord  Christ's  side ;  defend  the  truth,  reach  forth 
to  the  martyr's  crown."  But  that  was  a  crown  which  Erasmus  never 
desired ;  still  less  would  he  s<  ol:  it  in  a  cause  which  threatened  to  ruin 
his  most  cherished  designs.  Theology,  he  complained,  bade  fair  to  al)sorb 
all  the  humanities;  and  the  theology  of  Luther  was  as  h.ateful  to  him  as  , 
that  of  Lonvain.  The  doguias,  which  appealed  to  men  of  the  iron  cast 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  repeHcd  cultured  men  of  the  worlJ  like  Erasmus  ; 
for  scliolars  and  artists  are  essentially  aristocratic  in  temperament  and 
firmly  attached  to  that  doctrine  of  individual  merit  which  Luther  and 
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Cnlvin  denied.  "While  Luther  adopted  the  teaching  of  St  Augustine, 
Erasmus  WiUs  regarded  at  Wittenbcrj^  iis  little  better  than  a  Pelagian, 
and  his  personal  conflict  with  Hutten  was  soon  followed  by  a  more 
important  encounter  with  Luther.  Urged  by  Catholics  to  attack  the 
new  theology,  Erasmus  with  intuitive  skill  selected  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  which  he  asserted  in  a  treatise  of  great  ]]ioderati<»i.  Lather's  z^ply 
was  remarkable  for  the  unflinching  way  in  which  he  accepted  the  logical 
consequences  of  his  fayoarite  dogma.  But  that  did  not  make  it  more 
palatable,  and  Erasmus'  book  confirmed  not  a  few  in  their  antipathy  to 
the  Lutheran  cause. 

These  were  by  no  means  blind  partisans  of  the  Papacy.  Mumer, 
the  scholar  and  poet;  Jerome  Emser,  the  secretary  to  Duke  Ceorg-e  of 
Saxony;  Cochlaeus,  Hcynlin  von  Stein,  Alexander  Hegius,  Lutlier's 
old  master  Staupitz,  Karl  von  Miltitz,  Johann  Faber,  Pirklieinier,  and 
many  another  liad  lon^-  desired  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  ljut  they 
looked  to  a  General  Council  anti  legal  methods.  Revolution  and  dis- 
ruption they  considered  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  reform,  and  therefore 
sadly  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  forces  which  were  preparing  to  do 
battle  for  the  Catholic  Church,  purified  or  corrupt.  Slowly  also  a 
section  of  the  German  laity  began  to  range  itself  on  the  same  side,  and 
from  the  confused  milSe  of  public  opinion  two  organised  jiarties  gradu- 
ally emerged.  Here  and  there  this  or  that  form  of  religious  belief  ob- 
tained a  decisive  predominance  and  began  to  control  the  organisation  of 
a  r-ity  or  principality  in  the  interests  of  one  or  the  other  party.  An 
inlinity  of  loeal  circumstances  contributed  to  each  local  dei'ision ; 
dynastic  conditions  mifrht  assist  a  Prince  to  determine  with  which 
religious  party  to  side,  and  relations  witli  a  neighbouring  Bishop  or 
even  trading  interests  might  exert  a  similar  influence  over  the  corporate 
conscience  of  cities.  But  with  regard  to  Germany  as  a  wholes  and 
with  a  few  significant  exceptions!  the  frontiers  of  the  Latin  Church 
ultimately  coincided  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  those  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  Where  the  legions  of  the  Caesars  had  planted  their 
standards  and  founded  their  colonies,  where  the  Latin  speech  and  Latin 
.  civilisation  had  permeated  the  people,  there  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Roman  Church  retained  its  hold.  The  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  are 
in  the  main  the  boundaries  between  Teutonic  and  Latin  Christianity. 

But  T>atin  Christianity  saved  itself  in  southern  Germany  only  by 
borrowing  some  of  the  weapons  of  the  original  opponents  of  Rome,  and 
the  Counter-Reformation  owed  its  success  to  its  adoption  of  many  of  the 
practical  j^roposals  and  some  of  the  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  Reformation. 
.  The  confiscation  of  Church  property  and  the  limitation  of  clerical 
prerogative  went  on  apace  in  Catholic  as  well  as  in  Protestant  countries, 
and,  while  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy  were  magnified  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  its  practical  power  declined.  It  secured  secular 
aid  by  making  concessions  to  the  secular  power.   The  earliest  example 
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of  this  process  was  seen  in  l  ),i\  ;iria.    Originally  Bavaria  had  been  as 
hostile  to  the  Churcli  as  any  other  part  of  Cjiermauy,  and  no  attempt 
ma  there  made  to  execute  the  Edict  of  Wonns.   But  what  others 
■ought  by  hostility  to  the  Papacy,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  won  by  its 
ooadliation,  and  between  1621  and  1525  a  firm  alliance  was  built 
np  between  the  Pope  and  the  Dukes  on  the  basis  of  papal  support 
for  the  Dukes  even  against  their  Bishops.    Adrian  VI  granted  them 
a  fifth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  within  their  dominions,  a  source 
of  income  which  henceforth  remained  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
Bavarian  financial  system  ;  and  another  Bull  empowered  the  temporal 
tribunals  to  deal  with  heretics  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Bavarian 
Bishops,  who  resented  the  ducal  intrusion  into  their  jurisdictions.  The 
territorial  ambition  of  the  Dukes  was  thus  gratilied ;  and  the  grievances 
of  the  laity  against  the  Church  were  to  some  extent  satisfied  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  intended  to  reform  clerical  morals ;  and  they  both 
veie  thus  inclined  to  defend  Catholic  dogma  against  Lutheran  heresy. 
A  umilar  grant  of  Churcli  revenues  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  for  use 
agaiost  the  Turk  facilitated  a  like  result;  and  Austria  and  Bavaria 
became  the  bulwarks  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  Other 
Catholic  Princes,  like  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  maintained  the  faith 
with  more  disinterested  motives  but  with  less  permanent  success  ;  while 
the  ecclesiastical  Electors  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Cologne,  were  i>i  evented 
by  Lutheran  syni|jaihies  in  the  chapters  or  in  the  cities  of  their  dioceses 
bcm  playing  the  vigorous  part  in  opposition  to  the  national  movement 
which  might  otherwiae  hare  been  expected  from  them. 

A  like  process  of  crystallisation  pervaded  the  Reforming  party.  In 
1524  Luther  effected  the  final  conversion  of  the  Elector  Frederick  of 
Sixony,  and  his  brother  John  who  succeeded  him  in  the  following  year 
was  already  a  Lutheran.  In  the  same  year  the  youthful  and  warlike 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  won  over  by  Melanchthon  and  enjoined 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  his  territories.  Miirgrave 
Casimir  of  Brandenburg'  took  a  similarly  decisive  step  in  concurrence 
wiih  his  Estates  at  Bavrcuth  in  October.  The  banished  Duke  Ulrich  of 
Wiirttemberg  was  also  a  comert,  and  Duke  Ernest  of  Liineburg,  a 
nephew  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  began  a  reformation  at  Celle  in  1524. 
ClwrleB  Vs  sister  Isabella  listened  to  Osiander*s  exhortations  at  Ntimberg 
and  adopted  the  new  ideas,  and  her  husband.  Christian  II  of  Denmark, 
invited  Lather  and  Carlstadt  to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  soon 
deprived  of  his  throne,  but  his  successor  Frederic  k  I  adopted  a  similar 
leUgious  attitude  and  promoted  the  spread  of  reforming  principles  in 
Denmark  and  in  his  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  llolstein.  The  (Irand- 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  had  also  been 
influenced  by  Osiander,  and,  turning  his  new  faith  to  practical  account, 
he  converted  the  possessions  of  the  Order  into  the  hereditary  duchy  of 
Prussia,  a  fief  of  the  I'olish  Crown,  wiiich  received  at  once  a  purified 
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religion  aud  a  new  constitution.  In  the  neigiibouring  duchy  of 
Pomerania  the  Catholic  Bogislav  X  was  succeeded  in  1523  by  his  two 
sons  George  and  Barninif  of  whom  the  latter  was  a  Lutheran. 

The  feeble  government  eetabliahed  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521 
was  quite  unable  to  control  this  growing  cleavage  of  the  nation  into 
two  religious  parties ;  but  it  made  some  efforts  to  steer  a  middle  course 
and  it  reflected  vidth  some  fidelity  the  national  hostility  to  the  papal 
Curia.  It  had  met  the  Diet  for  the  first  time  in  February,  1522,  and  it 
entertained  some  hopes  that  the  new  Pope,  Adrian  VI,  would  do  sorne- 
tliing  to  meet  the  long  list  of  gravamina  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  previous  year  and  sent  to  Rome  for  consideration  ;  but  it  was  late 
in  the  summer  before  Adrian  reached  the  Vatican,  and  his  policy  could 
not  be  announced  to  the  Diet  until  its  next  meeting  m  Is  ovcmber.  The 
papal  Nuncio  was  Francesco  Chieregati,  an  experienced  diplomatist,  and 
he  came  with  a  conciliatory  message.  He  said  nothing  about  Luther 
in  his  first  speech  to  the  Diet,  and  in  an  interview  with  Planitz,  the 
Elector  Frederick's  Chancellor,  he  admitted  the  existence  of  grave  abuses 
in  the  Papacy,  and  the  partial  responsibility  of  Leo  X  for  them  ;  nor 
did  he  deny  that  Luther  had  done  good  work  in  bringing  these  abuses 
to  lij^ht ;  thourrh  of  course  the  monk's  attacks  on  the  sacraments,  on  the 
Fathers  of  tlie  Church,  and  on  Councils  could  not  be  tolerated.  But 
this  peaceful  atmosphere  did  not  endure.  Adrian  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  instructions  to  Chieregati  did  not  lay  sutTicient 
emphasis  on  papal  dignity,  and  a  brief  which  he  addressed  to  his 
Nuncio  on  November  26  was  much  more  minatory.  His  threats  were 
conveyed  to  the  Diet  by  Chieregati's  speech  on  January  8, 1523 ;  Luther 
was  denounced  as  worse  than  the  Turk,  and  was  accused  of  not  merely 
polluting  (Germany  with  his  heresy  but  of  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
all  order  and  property.  The  Estates  were  reminded  of  the  end  of 
Dathan  and  Abirara,  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  of  Jerome  and  Hus  ; 
if  they  separated  themselves  from  God's  Holy  Church  they  might  incur 
a  similar  fate. 

Yet  the  Pope  did  not  deny  the  abuses  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made,  and  his  frank  aekuowledgement  of  them  supplied  the  Diet  with 
a  cue  for  their  answer.  They  refused  the  Nuncio*s  demand  that  the 
Lutheran  preachers  of  Ntlrnbe]^  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  Rome,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  question.  This  body  reported 
that  the  Fope^s  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  abuses  made  it 
impossible  to  proceed  against  Luther  for  pointing  them  out ;  and  it 
carried  war  into  the  enemy*8  territory  by  demanding  that  the  Pope 
should  surrender  German  annates  to  be  appropriated  to  German 
national  purposes,  and  summon  a  Coujicil,  in  which  the  laity  were  to 
be  represented,  to  sit  in  some  German  town  and  deal  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical situation.  This  report  met  with  some  oi)position  from  the 
Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  Liiu 
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Archduke  Ferdinand;  but  the  modifications  adopted  by  the  Diet  did 
not  seriously  alter  its  import.  The  Elector  Frederick  was  to  be  asked 
to  restrain  Luther,  but  probably  uo  oue  anticipated  that  his  efforts,  if 
he  made  any,  would  be  successful ;  no  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  execute 
the  Edict  of  WormH  or  to  silence  the  Reformers;  the  Diet  reiterated 
its  iiuiidred  yravainina^  umly  although  no  approbation  was  expressed  of 
Lather  and  his  cause,  the  outlawed  monk  had  as  much  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  lesults  of  tlie  Diet  as  Chieregati  had  to  be  discontented. 

Before  the  Diet  assembled  again  the  reforming  Adrian  had  gone  the 
iray  of  his  predecessors,  and  popular  feeling  at  Rome  towards  reform 
was  expressed  by  the  legend  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the  dead  Pope's 
physician  Liberatori  patriae.  Another  Medici  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Leo  X,  and  religious  reform  was  exchanged  for  family  politics.  But 
even  Clement  VII  felt  the  necessity  of  grappling:  a".  illi  the  (ierman 
problem,  and  Lorenzo  Campeggio  was  sent  to  the  Diet  which  again  met 
at  Niimberg  in  January,  1524.  As  he  entered  Augsburg  and  gave  liis 
benediction  to  the  crowd,  he  was  met  wiLii  jeers  and  insults.  At  Niim- 
berg, whidi  he  reached  on  March  16,  the  Princes  advised  him  to  mslce 
a  private  entry  for  fear  of  hostile  demonstrations,  and  on  Maundy 
Thursday  under  his  yery  eyes  three  thousand  people,  including  tiie 
Emperor^s  sister,  received  the  communion  in  both  forms.  His  mission 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  there  were  a  few  breaks  in  the  gloom.  The 
Reich*regimenty  which  had  on  the  whole  been  more  advanced  in  religious 
opinion  than  the  Diets,  had  lost  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  repudi- 
ation of  its  authority  by  the  towns,  the  knights,  and  several  of  tlie 
Princes,  witli  the  encouragement  of  the  Emperor,  indicated  the  speedy 
removal  of  this  shield  of  Lutheranism,  and  the  vote  of  censure  carried 
against  the  government  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  reaction. 

Ctoipeggio  accordingly  again  demanded  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
of  Worms,  and  he  was  supported  by  Charles  V^s  Chancellor,  Hannart, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Spain  to  aid  the  cities  in  their  resistance  to 
tlie  financial  proposals  of  the  Reich»regiment.  But  the  cities,  in  spite 
of  their  repiidiation  of  Lutheranism  in  Spain,  were  now  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  enforcing  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  Diet  itself  was  angry 
because  Campeggio  brought  no  other  answer  to  its  repeated  complaints 
than  the  statement  that  the  Holy  Father  could  not  Ixlieve  such  a 
document  to  be  the  work  of  the  Estates  of  the  Holy  T\nman  Empire. 
So  the  old  struggle  was  fought  over  again,  and  the  ineviLabie  compro- 
mise differed  only  in  shades  of  meaning  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Tbe  Edict  should,  indeed,  be  executed  **as  well  as  they  were  able,  and 
as  far  as  was  passible " ;  but  the  Estates  did  not  profess  any  greater 
ability  than  before,  A  General  Council  was  again  demanded,  and  pend- 
mg  its  not  Tory  probable  or  speedy  assemblage,  a  national  Synod  was 
to  be  summoned  to  meet  at  Speier  in  November,  and  there  make  an 
interim  settlement  of  all  the  practical  and  doctrinal  questions  at  issue. 
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The  prospect  of  such  a  meeting  alarmed  both  Pope  and  Emperor 
more  than  all  the  demands  for  a  General  Council ;  for  in  a  General 
Council  the  Germans  would  be  a  minority,  and  General  Councils 
afforded  unlimited  scope  for  delay.  But  a  German  Synod  would  mean 
business,  and  its  buflinesB  was  not  likely  to  pleaae  either  Clement  or 
Cbarles.  It  would  probably  organise  a  German  national  Church  with 
slight  dependence  on  Rome  j  it  might  establish  a  national  government 
with  no  more  dependence  on  Charles.  Both  these  threatened  interests 
took  action ;  the  Pope  instigated  Henry  YIII  to  take  away  from  the 
German  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  their  commercial  privileges,  and  to 
urg-e  upon  Charles  the  prohihition  of  the  meeting  at  Speier-,  he  also 
suggested  the  deposition  of  the  Elector  Frederick  as  a  warning  to  other 
rebellious  Princes.  The  Emperor  was  nothing  loth  ;  on  July  15  he  for- 
bade the  proposed  assembly  at  Speier,  an<l,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
thiiL  he  would  iiave  proceeded  to  so  dangerous  and  violent  a  measure  as 
the  deposition  of  Frederick,  he  broke  off  former  friendly  relations  and 
insulted  the  whole  Saxon  House  by  marrying  his  sister  Catharine  to 
King  John  of  Portugal  instead  of  to  Frederick's  nephew,  John  Fred- 
erick, to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  as  the  price  of  the  Elector's 
support  of  Charles*  candidature  for  the  Empire  in  1519. 

Before  the  news  of  these  steps  had  reached  Germany  both  sides  had 
begun  preparations  for  the  struggle.  Campeggio  had  been  empowered, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  his  mission  to  the  Diet,  to  organise  a  sectional 
gathering  of  Catholic  Princes  in  order  to  frustrate  the  threatened 
national  Council.  This  assembly,  the  first  indication  of  the  permanent 
religious  disruption  of  Germany,  met  at  liatisbon  towards  the  end  of 
June.  Its  principal  members  were  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  two 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  nine  bishope  of  southern  Germany;  and  the 
anti<national  character  of  the  meeting  was  emphasised  by  the  abstinence 
of  every  elector,  lay  or  derical.  It  was,  however,  something  more  than 
a  particularist  gathering ;  it  sought  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  Reformation  by  reforming  the  Church  from  within,  and  it  was  in 
fact  a  Counter-Reformation  in  miniature.  The  spiritual  lords  consented 
to  pay  a  fifth  of  their  revenues  to  the  temporal  authority  as  the  price  of 
the  suj)])ression  of  Lntlifmn  doctrine.  The  grievances  of  the  laity  with 
respect  to  clerical  fecis  and  clerical  morals  were  to  some  extent  redressed  ; 
the  excessive  number  of  saints'  days  and  liol  v  days  was  curtailed.  The 
use  of  excommuuication  aiid  interdict  for  tnviai  matters  was  forbidden ; 
and  while  the  reading  of  Lutheran  books  was  prohibited,  preachers  were 
enjoined  to  expound  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  teaching,  not  of 
medieval  schoolmen,  but  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Cyprian, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Gregory.  Eck  published 
a  collection  of  Loci  Conmimes  to  counteract  Melanchthon's,  and  Emser  a 
version  of  the  Bible  to  correct  Luther's,  and  a  systematic  persecution  of 
heretics  was  commenced  in  the  territories  of  the  parties  to  the  conference. 
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Meanwhile,  in  ij^norance  of  the  impending  blow,  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  was  preparing  for  the  natidnal  Council  or  Synod  at  Speier. 
The  news  of  the  convention  at  Uuusbon  stimulated  the  Reformers' 
zeal.  The  cities  held  meetings  first  at  Speier  and  then  at  Ulni,  wliere 
they  were  joined  by  representatives  of  the  nobles  of  the  lihine  distriets, 
the  Eifel,  Wetterau,  and  Westerwald.  They  bound  themaelTeB  to  act 
together,  and  ordered  preachers  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Grospel  and 
the  prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures.  These  gatherings  represented  hut 
a  fraction  of  the  strength  of  the  party  of  doctrinal  reform.  The  almost 
simultaneous  adoption  of  Lutheranism  by  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  part  of 
Pomerania,  by  Brandenburg-Colmbach,  and  by  Hesse,  Brunswick-Liine- 
burg",  Sclileswig,  and  HoLstein  proves  that  the  proposed  national  Council 
at  Speier  would  havo  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  greater  part  of 
north  Germany,  and  might,  through  its  atlherents  in  great  cities  like 
Stnissburg,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  have  swept  even  the  south  within  the 
net  of  a  national  revolt  from  Rome.  That  consuuiiuuLion  was  post- 
poned by  the  united  action  of  Charles,  of  Clement,  and  of  the  Princes 
and  Bishc^  at  Ratisbon;  but  the  Empire  was  riven  in  twain,  and 
while  the  rival  parties  were  debating  each  other's  destruction^  the  first 
ramhlings  were  heard  of  a  storm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them 
both  in  a  common  ruin.  The  peasant,  to  whom  scores  of  ballads  and 
satires  had  lightly  appealed  as  the  arbiter  of  the  situation^  was  coming 
to  claim  his  own,  and  the  social  revolution  was  at  hand. 
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SOCIAL  EEVOLUTIOK  AND  CATHOLIC  REACTION 

IN  GEKMANY 

The  most  frequent  and  damugiug  charge  levelled  at  Luther  between 
1520  and  1525  reproached  him  with  being  the  apostle  of  revolution  and 
anarchy,  and  predicted  that  his  attackB  on  spiritaal  authority  would 
develop  into  a  campaign  against  civil  order  unless  he  were  promptly 
suppressed.  The  indictment  had  been  preferred  in  the  Eldict  of  Worms^ 
it  was  echoed  hy  the  Nuncio  two  years  later  at  Niirnberg,  and  it  was 
the  ground  of  the  humanist  revolt  from  his  ranks.  By  his  denunciations 
of  Princes  in  1523  and  1524  as  being  for  the  most  part  the  greatest  fools 
or  the  greatest  rofTues  on  earth,  by  his  application  of  tlie  text  He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  tlieir  seats,"  and  by  his  assertion  of 
the  principle  that  human  authority  miu-ht  be  resisted  when  its  mandates 
conflicted  with  the  W  ord  of  God,  J^uthcr  had  conlirmed  the  suspicion. 
There  was  enough  truth  in  it  to  give  point  to  Mumer's  satire  of 
Luther  as  the  champion  of  the  Bmdiehuhf  the  leader  of  those  who 
proclaimed  that,  as  Christ  had  freed  them  all,  and  all  were  children  and 
heirs  of  one  father,  all  should  share  alike,  all  be  priests  and  gentlemen, 
and  pay  rents  and  respect  to  no  man.  The  outbreak  of  the  Peasants* 
War  appeared  to  be  an  invincible  corroboration  of  the  charge,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  almost  a  commonplace  with  Catholic 
historiaus  that  the  Reformation  was  the  parent  of  the  revolt. 

It  has  been  no  less  a  point  of  honour  with  Protestant  writers,  and 
especially  with  Germans,  to  vindicate  both  the  man  and  the  movement 
from  the  taint  of  revolution.  The  fact  that  the  peasants  adopted  the 
Lutheran  phrases  about  brotherly  love  and  Christian  liberty  proves 
little,  for  in  a  theological  age  it  is  difficult  to  express  any  movement 
except  in  theological  terms,  and  behind  these  common  phrases  there 
lay  a  radical  divergence  of  aims  and  methods.  The  Gospel  according 
to  Luther  may  have  contained  a  message  for  villeins  and  serfs,  but  it 
did  not  proclaim  the  worldly  redemption  they  sought ;  and  the  motives 
of  the  peasants  in  1525  were  similar  to  those  which  had  precipitated 
half-a-dozen  local  revolts  before  Lather  appeared  on  the  scene.  Even 
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in  1524  the  earliest  sets  of  articles  propounded  by  the  peasants  con- 
tsined  no  mention  ol  religious  reform. 

And  yet  the  assertion  that  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
Reformation  ami  the  Peasants'  Revolt  is  iia  far  from  the  truth  as  the 
stateriH'nt  that  the  one  produced  the  uther.  The  frequent  association  of 
reh'gio us  and  social  movemuuLs  excludes  the  theory  of  uwrt'  coincidence. 
Wat  Tyler  trod  on  the  heels  of  Wiclif,  and  Ziska  on  Liiose  of  Hus; 
KcLL  appeared  at  the  dawn  of  English  Puritanism,  and  the  Leveller8  at 
its  senith.  When  one  house  is  blown  up,  its  neighbour  is  sure  to  be 
shakeD,  especially  if  both  stand  on  the  same  foundation;  andallgovem' 
oent,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  rests  ultimately  on  the  same  basis. 
It  is  not  reason,  it  is  nottlaw»  still  less  is  it  force;  it  is  mainly  custom 
and  habit.  Without  a  voluntary  and  unreasonii^  adherence  to  custom 
and  deference  to  authority  all  society  and  all  government  would  be 
imposxsible;  and  the  disturbance  of  this  habit  in  anyone  respect  weakens 
the  forces  of  law  ami  order  in  all.  When  habit  is  broken,  reason  and 
passion  are  called  into  play,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is 
more  i.iLiil  to  human  institutions.  T'he  Reformation  had  by  an  appeal 
to  reason  and  passion  destroyed  the  habit  of  unreasoning  obedience  to 
the  Papacy^  and  less  venerable  institutions  inevitably  felt  the  shook. 

This  appeal  against  habit  and  custom  was  made  to  the  peasant  more 
directly  than  to  any  other  class.  Popular  literature  and  popular  art 
erected  him  into  a  sort  of  saviour  of  society.  In  scores  of  dialogues 
he  intervenes  and  confounds  with  his  common  sense  the  learning  of 
doctora  of  law  and  theology ;  he  knows  as  much  of  the  Scriptures  as 
three  parsons  and  more;  and  in  his  typical  embodiment  as  Karstham  he 
dfTnolishes  the  arguments  of  Luther's  antagonist,  Murner.  He  is  the 
hero  of  nearly  all  contemporary  pamplilets;  with  his  hoe  and  his  flail 
he  will  defend  the  Gospel  if  it  comes  to  lighting;  and  even  Luther 
himself,  when  Sickiugen  had  failed,  sought  to  frighten  PriiKses  and 
Pkelates  with  the  peasant's  sceptre.  The  peasant  was  the  unknovm 
fwtor  of  the  situation;  his  power  was  incalculable,  but  it  would  not  be 
exerted  in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  and  when  hard  pressed  the 
religious  Reformers  were  prepared,  like  Frankenstein,  to  call  into 
existence  a  being  over  which  their  control  was  imperfect. 

The  discontent  of  the  peasantry  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  liad  been  a  painfully  obvious  fact  for  more  than  a 
generation,  and  since  1490  it  had  broken  out  in  revolts  iji  Klsass,  in 
tiie  Netherlands,  in  Wiirttemberg,  at  Kempten,  at  Bruchsal,  and  in 
Hungary.  The  device  of  the  peasant's  shoe,  whence  their  league  acquired 
the  name  of  Bundschuh,  had  been  adopted  as  early  as  1493,  and  again 
b  1502;  and  the  electoral  Princes  themselves  had  admitted  that  the 
common  people  were  burdened  with  feudal  services,  taxes,  ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  other  ezactions»  which  would  eventually  prove  intolerable. 
Hans  Roeenblfit  complained  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
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the  nobles  were  coujitantly  deraanding  more  and  raoro  from  the  peasant; 
and  the  process  of  extortion  did  not  blacken  in  the  succeeding  years. 
The  noble  himself  was  feeling  the  weight  of  the  economic  revolutioii,  of 
the  increase  in  priceB»  and  depresBion  in  agriculture;  and  he  naturally 
sought  to  shift  it  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  his  villeins  and 
serfs,  that  lowest  suhstratum  of  society  on  which  all  burdens  ultimately 
rest.  Tie  endeayoured  to  redress  the  relative  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  land  by  increasing  the  amount  of  rent  and  services  which  he  received 
from  its  tillei-s. 

Nor  was  this  tlie  only  trouble  in  w^hich  the  peasants  were  involved. 
11 10  evil  of  enclosures,  aUliough  it  was  felt  in  Germany,  was  not  so 
ptinninent  {imonnr  tlieir  complaints  as  it  was  in  England;  but  their 
general  distress  produced  two  other  symptoms,  one  o£  which  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  those  districts  of  Germany  in  which  the  revolt 
raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  In  the  south-westi  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tauber  and  the  Neckar,  in  the  Moselle  and  middle  Rhine  districts,  the 
practice  of  subdividing  land  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  ordinary 
holding  of  the  peasant  had  shrunk  to  the  quarter  of  a  ploughland;  and 
the  effort  to  check  this  ruinous  development  only  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  landless  agrarian  proletariat.  The  other  process,  wliich  was  not 
confined  to  Germany,  was  the  conversion  of  l-nid  into  a  spin-nlntive 
market  for  money.  The  financial emijarrassmenis  of  the  peasant  rendered 
him  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  burgher-capitalist  who  lent  him  money  on  the 
security  of  his  holding,  the  interest  on  which  was  often  not  forthcoming 
if  the  harvest  failed  or  the  plague  attacked  his  cattle;  and  the  traffic 
in  rents,  which  inevitahly  bore  hardly  on  the  tenant,  was  one  of  the 
somewhat  numerous  evils  which  Luther  at  one  time  or  another  declared 
to  be  the  ruin  of  the  German  nation. 

Besides  these  economic  causes,  the  growing  influence  of  Roman  law 
affected  the  peasant  even  more  than  it  had  done  the  barons.  By  it, 
said  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  poor  man  either  got  no  justice  at 
all  against  the  rich,  or  it  was  so  sharp  and  fine-pointed  tliat  it  availed 
him  notliing.  Ignoring  the  fine  distinctions  of  feudal  law  with  respect 
to  service  it  regarded  the  rendering  of  service  as  proof  of  servitude, 
and  everyone  who  was  not  entirely  free  sank  in  its  eyes  to  a  serf.  The 
policy  of  reducing  tenants  to  this  position  was  systematically  punued 
in  many  districts;  the  Abhots  of  Kempten  resorted  not  merely  to  the 
^deification  of  charters  but  to  such  abuse  of  their  clerical  powers  as 
refusing  the  Sacrament  to  those  who  denied  their  servitude;  and  one  of 
them  defended  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only  doing  as 
other  lords.  It  was  in  fact  the  lords  and  not  the  peasants  who  were 
tlie  revolutionists ;  the  revolt  was  essentially  reactionarv.  Tlie  peasants 
demanded  the  restoration  of  their  old  Haingeriehte  and  other  Courts, 
the  abolition  of  novel  jurisdictions  and  new  exactions  of  rent  and  service. 
The  movement  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  worn-out  communal  system 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  socialistic  protest  against  tlie  individualistic 
tendeocies  of  the  time. 

The  peasant's  condition  was  fruitful  soil  for  the  seeds  of  a  gospel 
of  discontent.  The  aristocratic  humanist  revival  awoke  no  echoes  in 
his  breast,  but  be  found  balm  of  GOead  in  Luther's  denunciations  of 
merchants  as  uaorers,  of  lawyera  as  robbers,  and  in  his  assertion  of  the 
worthlessness  of  all  things  compared  with  the  Word  of  God,  which 
peasants  could  understand  better  than  priests.  More  radical  preachers 
sapplied  whatever  was  lacking  in  Luther's  doctrine  to  complete  their 
exaltation.  Carlstadt  improved  on  Luther's  declaration  tliat  peasants 
knew  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  learned  doctors  by  affirming  that 
they  certainly  knew  more  tlian  Lutlier.  Peasiint^  adopted  with  fervour 
the  doctrine  of  universal  priesthood,  and  began  themselves  to  preacli 
and  baptise.  Schappeler  announced  at  Menimingen  that  heaven  was 
open  to  peasants,  but  closed  to  nobles  and  clergy.  Jiut  while  this  was 
heresy,  it  was  hardly  sedition ;  most  of  the  preachers  believed  as  Luther 
did,  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Word,  and  repudiated  Munzer^s  appeal  to  the 
sword ;  and  the  promise  of  heaven  hereafter  might  be  expected  to 
reconcile  rather  than  to  exasperate  the  peasant  with  his  lot  on  earth. 
Yet  it  exerted  an  indirect  stimulus,  for  men  do  not  rebel  in  despair, 
but  in  hope  ;  and  the  spiritual  hopes  held  out  by  the  Gospel  produced 
that  quickening  of  his  mind,  without  which  the  peasant  would  never 
have  risen  to  end  his  temporal  ills. 

The  outbreak  in  1524  can  only  have  caused  surprise  by  its  extent, 
for  that  the  peasants  would  rise  was  a  conunon  expectation.  Almanacks 
and  astrologers  predicted  the  storm  with  remarkable  accuracy  ;  indeed 
its  mutterings  had  been  heard  for  years,  and  in  1522  friends  of  the  exiled 
Ulrieh  of  Wflrttemberg  had  discussed  a  plan  for  his  reetoration  to  the 
duehy  by  means  of  a  peasant  revolt.  But  the  first  step  in  the  great 
movement  was  not  due  to  Ulrich  or  to  any  other  extraneous  impulse. 
It  was  taken  in  Jane,  1524,  on  the  estates  of  Count  Siegmund  von  Lupfen 
at  Stiihlingen,  Bome  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Schafifhausen.  Tli  re 
had  already  been  a  number  of  local  disturbances  elsewhere,  and  the 
peasantry  round  Niirnberg  had  burnt  their  tithes  on  the  field  ;  but  they 
had  all  been  suppressed  without  difficulty.  The  rising  at  Stiihlingen  is 
traditionally  reported  to  have  been  provoked  by  a  whim  of  the  Countess 
von  Lupfen,  wiio  insisted  upon  tlie  Count's  tenants  spending  a  holiday 
in  collecting  snail-shells  on  which  she  might  wind  her  wool  ;  and  this 
trivial  reason  has  been  remembered,  to  the  oblivion  of  the  more  weighty 
eauses  alleged  by  the  peasants  in  their  list  of  grievances.  T)  ley  complained 
of  the  enclosure  of  woods,  the  alienation  of  common  lands,  and  the 
denial  of  their  right  to  fish  in  streams  ;  they  were  compelled,  they  said, 
to  do  all  kinds  of  field-work  for  their  lord  and  his  steward,  to  assist  at 
huntSt  to  draw  ponds  and  streams  without  any  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  their  own  avocations  ;  the  lord  s  streams  were  diverted  across  their 
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fields,  while  water  necessary  iur  irrigating  tlicir  meadows  and  turning 
their  mills  was  cut  off,  and  their  croi>s  were  ruined  by  huntsmen 
trampling  them  down.  They  accused  their  lord  of  abiuaing  his  juris- 
diction, of  inflicting  intolerable  punishments,  and  of  appropriating 
stolen  goods ;  «nd  in  short  they  declared  that  they  could  no  longer 
look  for  justice  at  his  hands,  or  support  their  wives  and  families  in  face 
of  his  exactions. 

Theae  articlOB,  whieh  number  sixty-two  in  all,  are  as  remarkable  for 
what  they  omit  as  for  what  they  include.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  religious 
element  in  them,  no  indication  that  their  authors  had  ever  heard  of 
Luther  or  of  the  Gospel,  They  are  purely  agrarian  in  character,  their 
language  is  moderate,  and,  if  the  facts  are  stated  correctly,  their  demands 
are  extremely  reasonable.  In  its  origin  the  Peasants'  He  volt  bore  few 
traces  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  violence  whieii  m.irked  its  later 
course.  It  began  like  a  trickling  stream  in  the  highlands ;  as  it  flowed 
downwards  it  was  joined  first  hy  one  and  then  by  another  revolutionary 
current,  tOI  it  united  in  one  torrent  all  elements  of  disorder  and 
threatened  to  inundate  the  whole  of  Grennany. 

When  once  the  movement  had  started,  it  quickly  gathered  momentum. 
A  thousand  tenants  from  the  Stiililingen  district  assembled  with  such 
arms  as  they  could  collect,  and  chose  as  their  captain  Hans  Miiller  of 
Bulgenbach,  an  old  landsknecht  who  showed  more  talent  for  org;misation 
than  most  of  the  peasants'  leaders.  In  August  he  made  his  way  south 
to  Waldshut,  probably  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  discontented  proletariate  in  the  towns.  The  towns  had  been 
permeated  with  new  religious  ideas  to  an  extent  which  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  country,  the  upper  classes  by  Lutheranism,  the  lower 
by  notions  of  which  Carlstadt  and  MiinsEer  were  the  chief  exponents. 
Waldshut  itaelf  was  in  revolt  against  its  Austrian  government,  which 
had  initiated  a  savage  persecution  of  heretics  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
demanded  from  the  citizens  the  surrender  of  their  preacher,  Balthas^ir 
Ilubmaier.  It  was  thus  predisposed  to  favour  the  peasants'  cause,  but 
the  often  repeated  statement  lliat  Miillcr,  in  August,  1524,  succeeded  in 
establishingan  Evangelical  Brotheriiood  Ls  incorrect.  That  scheme,  which 
probably  emanated  from  the  towns,  was  not  effected  until  the  meeting 
at  Meuimlngen  in  the  following  February  ;  and  the  intervening  wijiter 
elapsed  without  open  conflict  between  the  peasants  and  the  authorities. 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand^s  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  momentous 
struggle  then  being  waged  in  North  Italy,  and  every  available  laruU- 
kn/teht  had  been  sent  to  swell  the  armies  of  Charles  V.  The  Swabian 
League,  the  only  effective  organisation  in  South  Germany,  could  muster 
but  two  thousand  troops,  and  recourse  was  had  to  negotiations  at 
Stockach  which  were  not  seriously  meant  on  the  part  of  the  lords. 
Many  of  the  peasants,  however,  returned  home  on  the  understanding 
that  none  but  ancient  services  should  be  exacted;  but  the  lordsy 
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thinking  that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  resorted  to  their  usual  prac- 
tk»8  and  made  little  endea-Tour  to  oondude  the  pourparUn  at  Stockaoh. 
As  a  lesolt  the  ineuriection  broke  oat  afresh,  and  was  extended  into  a 
widflrarea. 

In  Or  tohrr  and  XovembOTt  1524,  there  were  risings  of  the  peasants 
all  round  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  the  AUgau,  the  Klettgau,  the  Hegau, 
the  Thurgau,  and  north-west  of  Stiihlingen  at  Villingen.  Further  to 
the  east,  on  the  Iller  in  Upper  Swabia,  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  of 
Kempten,  who  had  lonj^  nursed  grievanccB  acraiiist  their  lords,  rose,  and 
in  February,  1525,  assembled  at  Sonthofen  ;  they  flcclared  that  they 
would  have  no  more  lords,  a  revolutionary  demand  w  incli  ludicates  that 
tbeur  treatment  by  the  abbots  had  been  worse  than  that  of  the  Lupfcn 
tenants.  The  peasants  of  the  Donauried  (N.W.  of  Augsburg)  Ixad  been 
i^tatuig  thioughout  the  winter,  and  by  the  first  week  in  Februaiy 
four  thousand  of  them  met  at  Baltringen,  some  miles  to  the  north  of 
Biberach  ;  before  the  end  of  the  month  their  numbers  had  risen  to 
thirty  thousand.  They  were  also  joined  by  bands  called  the  Seeka^fet^ 
from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Constance,  while  Hans  Miiller  made 
an  incursion  into  the  Breisgau  and  raised  the  peasants  of  the  Black 
Forest. 

As  the  rebellion  extended  its  area  the  scope  of  its  objects  cfrcw 
wider,  and  it  assinniated  revolutionary  ideas  distinct  from  Liie  agrunaa 
grievances  which  had  originally  prompted  the  rising.  A  religions  ^e- 
oent  began  to  obtrude,  and  its  presence  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  supplied  a  convenient  banner  under  which  heterogeneous  forces 
might  fight ;  Sickingen  had  adopted  a  similar  expedient  to  cloak  the 
sectional  aims  of  the  knights,  and  men  now  began  to  regard  tlie  revolt  as  a 
rising  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Zurich,  wliere  Zwin<:fH's  influence  was  now  all-y^owerftd  ; 
and  the  Zurich  governniejit  exhorted  the  Klettgau  peasants  to  adopt 
the  Word  of  God  as  their  banner.  In  conformity  witli  tliis  advice  they 
gave  a  religious  colour  to  their  demands,  and  in  January,  1525,  offered 
to  grant  their  lord  whatever  was  reasonable,  godly,  and  Christian,  if  he 
on  his  side  would  undertake  to  abide  by  the  Word  of  God  and  righteous- 
ness. So,  too,  the  Baltringen  bands  declared  that  they  wished  to  create 
no  disturbance,  but  only  desired  that  their  gricTances  should  be  re- 
dremod  in  accord  with  godly  justice  ;  and  in  the  Allgau,  where  the 
peasant  Haberlin  had  preached  and  baptised,  the  peasants  formed  them- 
■elves  into  a  "godly  union."  On  the  other  hand  the  Lake  liands,  with 
vhom  serN'ed  some  remnants  of  Sickini^en's  host,  appear  to  have  been 
more  intent  ui)on  a  political  attack  on  lords  and  cities. 

In  March  all  these  bodies  lield  a  sort  of  parliament  at  Memminpfen. 
the  chief  t^wn  of  Upper  Swabia,  to  concert  a  common  basis  of  action, 
and  here  the  Zurich  influence  carried  the  day.  Schappeler,  Zwingli*8 
hiend,  had  been  preaching  at  Memmingen  on  the  iniquity  of  tithes,  and 
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if  he  did  not  actually  pen  the  famous  Twelve  Articles  there  formulated, 
they  were  at  least  drawn  up  under  his  inspiration  and  that  of  his 
ooUeague  Lotzer.  They  embody  ideas  of  wider  import  than  are  likely 
to  hare  occurred  to  bands  of  peasants  concerned  with  specific  local 
grievances  ;  and  throughout  the  movement  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the 
peasants  supplied  the  physical  force  and  their  hardships  the  real  motive, 
the  intelh'ctual  inspiration  eame  fronitlie  radical  element  in  the  towns. 
This  element  was  not  so  obvious  at  Mcmnnngen  as  it  became  later  on, 
and  its  chief  effect  there  was  to  give  a  religious  aspect  to  the  revolt  and 
to  merge  its  local  character  in  a  universal  appeal  to  the  peasant,  based 
on  ideas  of  fraternal  love  and  Christian  liberty  drawn  from  the  Goepel. 

This  programme  was  not  adopted  withont  some  difference  of  opinion, 
in  which  the  Lake  bands  led  the  opposition.  But  the  proposal  of  an 
Evangelical  Brotherhood  was  accepted  on  March  7 ;  and  the  Twelve 
Articles,  founded  apparently  upon  a  memorial  previously  presented  by 
the  people  of  Memmingen  to  their  town  Council,  were  then  drawn  np. 
The  preamble  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  insurgents'  new  (losjx'l  '* 
implied  the  extirpation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  quoted  texts  to  show  that  it«  esseuce  was  love,  peace,  patience, 
and  unity,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  peasants  was  that  all  men  should  livo 
in  accord  with  its  precepts.  As  means  thereto  they  demanded  that 
the  choice  of  pastors  should  be  veeted  in  each  community,  which  should 
also  have  power  to  remove  such  as  behaved  unseemly.  The  great  tithes 
they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  they  proposed  measurrs  f  r  their  collection 
and  for  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  the  expenses  of  war  or  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
tax-gatherer  ;  but  the  small  tit  lies  they  would  not  pay,  because  Tiod 
had  created  the  beasts  of  the  field  as  a  free  gift  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
They  would  no  longer  be  villeins,  because  Christ  had  made  all  men 
free  ;  buu  they  would  gladly  obey  such  uuLliority  as  was  elected  and  set 
over  them,  so  it  be  by  God  appointed.  They  claimed  the  right  to  take 
ground  game,  fowls,  and  fish  in  flowing  water;  they  demanded  the 
restoration  of  woods,  meadows,  and  ploughlands  to  the  community,  the 
renunciation  of  new-fangled  services,  and  payment  of  peasants  for  those 
which  they  rendered,  the  establishment  of  judicial  rents,  the  even 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  abolition  of  death-dues,  which  ruined 
widows  and  orphans.  Finally,  they  required  that  all  tlicir  grievances 
should  l)e  tested  bv  tlie  Word  of  (iod;  if  aught  which  they  had  demanded 
were  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  the}'  agreed  to  give  it  np,  even 
though  the  demand  had  been  granted  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
asked  that  their  lords  should  submit  to  the  same  test  and  relinquish 
any  privileges  which  might  hereafter  be  ^own  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Scriptures,  although  they  were  not  included  in  the  present  list  of 
grievances. 

On  the  basis  of  these  demands  negotiations  were  reopened  with 
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the  Swabian  League  at  Ulm,  but  they  were  not  more  successful  or 
sincere  than  those  at  Stockach.  The  Lea^^ue  rejected  an  ^ITcr  of 
mediation  made  bvthe  Council  of  Regency  which  uowsat  withdiinunshed 
prestige  at  EssHngen  ;  and,  though  the  discussions  were  continue<l,  they 
were  only  de.^igaed  to  give  Truchsess,  the  general  of  the  League,  time 
to  gather  hb  forces:  even  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
he  had  attaeked  and  massacred  unsuspecting  bands  of  Hegau  peas- 
ants, till  his  Notorious  progress  was  checked  by  the  advent  of  a  dif- 
ferent foe. 

Ulrich,  the  exiled  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  his  party  constituted 
one  of  the  discontented  elements  which  were  certain  to  rally  to  any 
revolutionary  staii<lard.  He  had  announced  his  intention  of  regaining 
his  duchy  with  the  help  of  '*8])ur  orsli(Hj,"of  kniglit^  or  peasantH.  The 
former  hoj)e  was  quenched  by  Siekingen's  fall,  but  as  moou  as  the  pejisants 
rose  Ulri(  h  begun  to  cultivate  their  friendship;  in  the  autumn  of  1524, 
from  Hohentwiel,  of  wliich  he  liad  recovered  possession,  on  the  contuies 
of  the  territory  of  his  Swiss  protectors  and  of  the  disturbed  Hegau,  he 
established  relations  with  the  insurgents,  and  took  to  signing  his  name 
Uts  the  Peasant*'  In  February,  1525,  he  resolved  to  tempt  his  fate  ; 
8up{X)rted  by  ten  thousand  hired  Swiss  infantry  he  crossed  the  border 
and  invaded  Wiirttemberg.  The  civil  and  religious  oppression  of  the 
Austrian  rule  had  to  some  extent  wiped  out  the  memory  of  Ulrich's  own 
harsh  government,  and  he  was  al)le  to  occuj>3^  Biillingcn.  Herrenberg, 
and  Sindeltingen  witliout  serious  opposition,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Stuttgart 
on  March  9.  The  news  brought  Truchsess  into  Wiirttemberg;  but 
Ulricli  was  on  the  eve  of  success  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  battle  of 
Taviu  (^February  24).  Switzerland  might  nead  all  her  troops  for  her 
own  defence,  and  those  serving  under  Ulrich*8  banner  were  promptly 
Bommoned  home.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Ulrich  but  flight  so  soon 
as  Truchsess  appeared  upon  the  scene;  and  the  restoration  of  Austrian 
authority  in  Wiirttemberg  enabled  the  general  of  the  Swabian  League 
once  more  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  peasants. 

But  the  respite,  short  as  it  was,  had  given  the  revolt  time  to  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  before  the  end  of  Aj)ril  almost  the  whole  of  Germany, 
except  the  north  and  east  and  Bavaria  in  the  south,  was  in  an  uproar. 
From  Upper  Swabiu  the  movement  spread  in  March  to  the  lower  districts 
of  tlie  circle.  Round  Lei]>heim  on  the  Danube  to  the  north-east  of  Ulm 
the  pe»u>anta  rose  under  a  priest  Jiamed  Jacob  Wehe,  attivoked  Leipheim 
and  Weissenhorn,  and  stormed  the  castle  of  Roggenburg,  while  a  con- 
nderable  portion  of  Trudisess*  troops  s^-mpathised  with  their  cause  and 
refused  to  serve  against  them.  Even  so^  the  remainder,  consisting 
mostly  of  veterans  returned  from  Pavia,  were  sufficient  to  crush  the 
Leipheim  contingent,  whose  incompetence  and  cowardice  contrasted 
rtrongly  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Swiss  and  Bohemian  peasants  in 
previous  wars.   They  fled  into  Leipheim  almost  as  soon  as  Truchsess 
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appeared,  losing  a  third  of  their  uumber8  in  the  retreat;  the  town 
thereupon  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  Jacob  Wehe  was  discovered 
hiding,  and  executed  outmde  the  walla.  Trachsew  now  turned  back 
to  cmsh  the  contingents  from  the  Lake  and  the  Hegau  and  the 
Baltringen  band,  widoh  had  captured  Waldsee  and  was  threatening 
his  own  castle  at  Waldburg.  He  defeated  the  latter  near  Wurzach  on 
April  13,  but  was  less  successful  with  the  former,  who  were  entrenched 
near  Weingarteu.  They  were  double  the  number  of  Truchsess'  troops, 
and  after  a  distant  cannonade  the  Swabian  general  consented  to  negotiate ; 
the  peasants,  alarmed  perliaps  by  the  fate  of  th(!ir  allius,  were  indnced  to 
disband  on  the  concession  of  some  of  their  demands  and  the  promise  of 
au  iiiq^uii  j  into  the  rest. 

Truchsess  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  result,  for  from 
all  sides  appeals  were  pouring  in  for  help.  In  the  Hegau  Radol&ell 
was  besieged ;  to  the  south-east  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Matthew  Lang,  was  soon  shut  up  in  his  castle  by  his  subjects  of  the 
city  and  neighbouring  country,  while  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  liimself 
would  not  venture  outside  the  walls  of  Innsbruck.  Forty  thousand 
peasants  had  risen  in  the  Vorarlberg  ;  Tyrol  was  in  ferment  from  end  to 
end;  and  in  Styria  Dietrichstein's  Boliemian  tron|)jj  could  not  save  him 
from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  liitlie  stnith-west  Hans  Miiller, 
the  leader  of  the  Stiihlingen  force,  moved  througli  the  Black  Forest, 
and  raising  the  Breisgau  villagers  appeared  before  Freiburg.  The 
fortress  on  the  neighbouring  ScUossbergwas  unable  to  protect  the  citj, 
which  admitted  the  peasants  on  May  24.  Across  the  Rhine  in  Elsass 
twenty  thouaand  insurgents  captured  Zabem  on  May  18,  and  made 
themaelTes  masters  of  Weissenburg  and  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
province ;  Colmar  alone  withstood  their  progress.  Further  north  in  the 
west  Rhine  districts  of  the  Palatinate,  Lauterburg,  Landau,  and  Neustadt 
fell  into  the  rebels'  hands,  and  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river  they  carried 
all  before  them.  In  the  OdenwaUl  George  Metzler,  an  innkeeper,  had 
laisi'd  the  standard  of  revolt  before  the  end  of  March,  and  Jiicklein 
Kuhrbach  followed  his  example  in  the  Neckarthal  on  the  first  of  April. 
Florian  Geyer  headed  the  Franconian  rebels  who  gathered  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tauber,  and  the  Austrian  government  in  Wiirttemberg  had 
barely  got  rid  of  Ulrich  when  it  was  threatened  by  a  more  dangerous 
euemy  in  the  peasants  under  Matern  Feuerbacher.  Further  north  still, 
the  Thuringian  commons  broke  out  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Miinzer. 

So  widespread  a  movement  inevitably  gathered  into  its  net  perso- 
nalities ami  forces  of  every  description.  Tlie  bvdk  of  the  insurgents  and 
some  of  thi'ir  leaders  were  })casants  ;  but  willingly  or  nn\villin<^ly  tlu\y 
receivedinto  tlieir  ranks  criminals,  priests,  ex-officials,  barons,  and  even 
some  ruling  rrinces.  Florian Geyerwasaknightmoreorlessof  Sickingcn's 
type,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  peasants'  cause.  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  the  hero  of  Go6the*s  drama  known  as  GStz  of  the  Iron 
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Hand  —  he  had  lost  one  hand  in  battle  —  came  from  the  same  class.  In 
his  memoirs  he  represents  his  complicity  in  the  revolt  as  the  result  of 
compulsion,  \n\t  before  there  was  any  question  of  force  he  had  given 
vent  to  such  stJimmeiits  ii^  that  the  knights  suffered  as  much  from  the 
Princes*  oppression  as  did  the  peasants,  and  his  action  was  probably  more 
^nntaiy  than  lie  afterwards  oared  to  admit.  The  lower  clergy,  many 
of  them  drawn  from  the  peaeantoi  naturally  sympathised  with  the  class 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  they  had  no  cause  to  dislike  a  movement 
which  aimed  at  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  Princes  and  Bishops ; 
in  some  cases  all  the  iomates  of  a  monastery  except  the  abbot  willingly 
joine<l  the  insurgents.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  respectable  innkeepers 
like  Matern  Fenerhacher,  but  others  were  roysterers  such  as  Jfieklein 
Rohrljach,  and  among  their  followers  were  many  reeniits  from  the 
criminal  classes.  These  baser  elements  often  thrust  asule  the  better, 
and  b}'  their  violence  brought  odium  u[)ou  the  whole  movement.  The 
peasants  had  indeed  contemplated  the  use  of  force  from  the  beginning, 
and  those  who  refused  to  join  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  were  to  be  put 
under  a  ban,  or  in  modern  phraseology,  subjected  to  a  boycott ;  but  the 
burning  of  castles  and  monasteries  seems  first  to  have  been  adopted  in 
retaliation  for  Truchsess^  destruction  of  peasants*  dwellings,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  insurgents'  misdeeds  arose  from  a  natural  inability  to 
remst  the  temptations  of  aeigneurial  fishponds  and  wine-cellars. 

No  less  heterogeneous  than  the  factors  of  which  the  revolutionary 
horde  was  composed  were  the  iiloas  and  motives  by  which  it  was  moved. 
There  was  many  a  pri\  ate  and  local  grudc^e  as  well  as  class  ajid  eoinmon 
grievances.  In  Salzburg  the  Arclibishop  had  retfiined  feudal  j)rivilpges 
from  which  most  German  cities  were  free  ;  in  the  Austrian  duchies  there 
was  a  German  national  feeling  against  the  repressive  rule  of  Ferdinand's 
Spanish  ministers ;  religious  persecution  helped  the  revolt  at  Brizen,  for 
Strauss  and  Urbanus  Regius  had  there  made  many  converts  to  Luther's 
Grospel;  others  complained  of  the  tyranny  of  mine-owners  like  the 
Fnggers  and  other  capitalist  rings ;  and  in  not  a  few  districts  the  rising 
assumed  the  character  of  a  Judenhefze.  The  peasants  ail  over  Germany 
were  animated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  redress  agrarian  grievances, 
but  hatred  of  prelatical  wealth  nnd  ]>rivilcge  and  of  the  voracious 
territorial  j>ower  of  Princes  Wiis  a  bond  which  united  merchants  and 
knights,  peasants  and  artisans,  in  a  common  hostility. 

Gradually,  too,  the  development  of  the  movement  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  various  manifestoes  or  rather  crude  suggestions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  political  and  social  organisation.  Some  of  them 
were  foreshadowed  in  a  scheme  put  forward  by  Eberlin  in  1521,  which 
may  not,  however,  have  been  more  seriously  intended  than  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia^  Its  pervading  principle  was  that  of  popular  election ; 
each  village  was  to  choose  a  gentleman  as  its  magistrate  ;  two  hundred 
chief  places  were  to  select  a  knight  for  their  bailiff ;  each  ten  bailiwicks 
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were  to  be  organised  under  a  city,  and  each  ten  cities  under  a  Duke  or 
Prince.  One  of  the  Princes  was  to  be  elected  King,  but  he,  like  every 
subotdinato  officer,  was  to  be  guided  bj  an  elected  Council*  In  this 
scheme  town  was  throughout  subordinate  to  country;  half  the  members 

of  the  Councils  were  to  be  peasants  and  half  nobles,  and  agriculture  was 
pronounced  the  noblest  means  of  sustenance.  Capitalist  organisations 
were  abolished ;  the  importation  of  wine  and  cloth  was  forbidden,  and 
that  of  corn  only  conceded  in  time  of  scarcity;  and  the  price  of  wine  and 
bread  was  to  be  fixed.  Only  articles  of  real  utility  were  to  be  manu- 
factiir*''],  and  every  form  of  luxury  was  to  be  sup])ressed.  Drastic 
measures  were  proposed  against  vice,  and  drunkards  and  aduitei'ers  were 
to  be  punished  with  death.  All  children  were  to  be  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  astronomy,  and  medicine. 

This  Utopian  scheme  was  too  fanciful  even  for  the  most  imaginative 
peasant  leaders,  but  their  proposals  grew  rapidly  more  eztraTagant. 
The  local  demand  for  the  abolition  of  seigneurial  rights  gave  place  to 
universal  ideas  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality;  and  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  German  peasants  in  1525  anticipated  most 
of  the  French  ideas  of  1789.  The  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Elsass  peasants 
went  beyond  the  originals  of  Memmingen  in  demanding  not  only  the 
popular  election  of  pastors  but  of  all  officials,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  repudiate  or  reco«,niise  princely  authority.  So,  too,  the  peasants' 
parliament  at  Merau  in  the  Tyrol  insisted  tliat  all  jurisdictions  should  be 
exercised  by  persons  chosen  by  the  community.  It  was  perhaps  hostility 
to  the  Princes  rather  than  perception  of  national  needs  that  prompted 
the  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  all  Princes  to  the  status  of  lieutenanto 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  be  recognised  as  the  one  and  only  sovereign 
ruler;  but  the  conception  of  a  democratic  Empire  had  taJcen  strong 
hold  of  the  popular  imagination.  Hipler  and  Weigant,  two  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  of  the  revolution,  suggested  writing  to  Charles  and 
representing  the  movement  as  aimed  at  two  objects  dear  tn  liis  heart, 
the  reformation  of  his  Church  and  the  subjection  of  the  Princes  to 
obedience  to  the  Empire.  They,  no  less  than  the  English,  preferred  a 
popuhir  despotism  to  feudal  anarchy.  Even  the  conservative  Swabians 
desired  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  petty  intermediate  jurisdictions; 
and  in  more  radical  districts  the  proposed  vindication  of  the  Emperor's 
power  was  coupled  with  the  con<Ution  that  it  was  to  be  wielded  in  the 
people's  interest.  The  Kaiser  was  to  be  the  minister,  and  his  snbjecta 
the  sovereign  authority. 

Between  this  ruler  and  his  people  there  were  to  be  no  intervening 
grades  of  society.  Equality  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  Nobles  like  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe  and  Henneberg,  who 
swore  through  fear  the  oath  imposed  by  the  rebels,  were  required 
to  dismantle  their  castles,  to  live  in  houses  like  peasants  and  burghers,  to 
eat  the  same  food  and  wear  the  same  dress ;  they  were  even  forbidden  to 
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ride  on  horseback,  because  it  raised  them  above  their  feHows.  Except  he 
became  as  a  peasant  the  noble  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  brotherly 
love.  Who,  it  was  asked,  made  the  first  noble,  and  Imd  not  a  peasant 
five  fingers  to  his  hand  like  a  prince?  Still  more  attractive  than  the 
^ropojied  cijuaiiLy  of  social  standing  was  the  suggested  equality  of 
worldly  goods  ;  and,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  ideal  no  doubt  was 
tliat  of  levelling  up  and  not  of  leyelling  down,  it  was  declared  enough 
far  anj  x&an  to  possess  two  thousand  crowns. 

It  might  well  he  inferred,  even  if  it  had  not  been  stated  bj  the 
peasants  themselves,  that  they  derived  thesB  ideas  from  teachers  in 
towns ;  and  it  was  the  co-operation  of  the  town  proletariate  which  made 
the  revolt  so  formidable,  especially  in  Franconia  and  Thuringia.  A 
civic  counterpart  of  Eberlin's  peasant  Utopia  was  supplied  by  a  political 
pampiilet  entitled  Th*'  lieeds  of  the  German  Nation^  or  The  Refor- 
mation of  Frederick  III.  As  in  tlie  case  of  the  Twelve  Articles  of 
Memmingen,  the  principle  of  Christian  liberty  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
new  organisation ;  but  it  was  here  applied  specifically  to  the  conditions 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  towns*  Tolls,  dues,  and  especially  indirect  taxes 
should  be  abolished;  the  capital  of  individual  merchants  and  of 
companies  was  to  be  limited  to  ten  thousand  crowns ;  the  coinage, 
weighty  and  measures  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  ;  the 
Roman  civil  and  canon  law  to  be  abolished,  ecclesiastical  property  to  be 
confiscated,  and  clerical  participation  in  secular  trades  —  against  which 
<:everal  Acts  of  the  English  Reformation  parliament  were  directed — to 
be  prohiijited. 

borne  of  these  grievances,  especially  those  against  the  Church,  were 
common  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  socialistic  and  communistic  ideas 
naturally  tended  to  divide  every  town  and  ciLj  mto  two  parties,  and  the 
itmggle  resolved  itself  into  one  between  the  commune,  representing  the 
poor,  and  the  Council,  representing  the  well-to-do.  This  contest  was 
fought  out  in  most  of  thetownsin  Germany  ;  and  its  result  determined 
the  amount  of  sympathy  with  which  each  individual  town  regarded  the 
peasants'  cause.  But  nowhere  do  the  cities  appear  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  against  the  revolution,  for  they  all  felt  that  the  Princes 
threatened  them  as  much  as  they  did  the  peasants.  Waldsliut  and 
Memmingen  from  the  first  were  friendly  ;  Zurich  rendered  active 
a&istance  ;  and  there  was  a  prevalent  fear  that  tlie  towns  of  Switzerland 
and  Swabia  would  unite  in  support  of  the  movement.  The  strength 
shown  by  the  peasants  exercised  a  powerful  iniiucuce  over  the  intra- 
niDral  struggles  of  commune  and  Council,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  the  commune  gained  the  upper  hand.  Such  was  the 
ease  at  Heilbronn,  at  Rothenburg,  where  Carlstadt  hadbeen  active,  and  at 
Wanburg.  At  Frankfort  the  proletariate  formed  an  organisation  which 
tbey  declared  to  be  Council,  Burgomaster,  Pope,  and  Emperor  all  rolled 
istociie ;  and  meet  of  the  small  cities  opened  their  gates  to  the  peasants, 
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either  because  they  ff^lt  iiTiablo  to  stand  a  siege  or  l)pcause  the  comamne 
was  relatively  stronger  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  logger  cities.  The 
latter  were  by  no  means  uuafTected  by  the  general  ferment,  but  their 
agitations  were  less  directly  favourable  to  the  peasants.  In  several,  such 
as  Straasburg,  there  were  ieonoelastiQ  riots;  in  Oatholie  cities  like 
Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Ratisbon  the  citizens  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  Coi2ncil*s  financial  contioU  the  suppression  of  indirect  taxation,  and 
the  extirpation  of  clerical  priyilege  ;  in  others  again  their  object  was 
merely  to  free  themselves  from  the  feudal  control  of  their  lords  ;  while 
in  Bamberg  and  Speier  they  were  willing  to  admit  the  lordship  of  the 
Bi^lioyis,  but  demanded  the  secularisation  of  their  property.  In  one 
form  or  another  the  spirit  of  rebellion  j^ervaded  tlie  cities  from  Brixen 
to  Munster  and  Osnabriick,  and  from  Strassburg  to  Stralsuud  and 
Dantzig. 

The  most  extreme  embodiment  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  found 
in  Thomas  MUnzer,  to  whose  infloenoe  the  whole  moTement  has  some- 
times been  ascribed.  After  his  expulsion  from  Zwickau  he  fled  to 
Prague,  where  he  announced  his  intention  of  following  the  example  of 

Hus.  His  views,  however,  resembled  more  closely  those  of  the  extreme 
Huwite  sect  known  as  Taborites,  and  their  proximity  to  Bohemia 
may  explain  the  reception  Avhich  the  Thuringian  cities  of  Allstedt  and 
Miihlhausen  accorded  to  Miinzer's  ideas.  At  Allstedt  his  success  was 
great  bothamong  the  townsfolk  and  the  peasants ;  here  he  was  established 
as  a  preacher  and  married  a  wife  ;  here  he  preaclied  his  theocratic 
doctrines,  which  culminated  in  the  assertion  that  the  godless  had  no 
right  to  live,  but  should  be  exterminated  by  the  sword  of  the  elect.  He 
also  developed  communistic  views,  and  maintained  that  lords  who  with- 
held from  the  community  the  fish  in  the  water,  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
produce  of  the  soil  were  breaking  the  commandment  not  to  steal. 
Property  in  fact,  though  it  was  left  to  a  more  modern  communist  to 
point  the  epigram,  was  theft.  Tlie  Elector  Frederick  would  have 
tolerated  even  this  doctrine  ;  but  his  brother  Duke  John  and  his  cousin 
Duke  (n'orge  secured  in  July,  1524,  Miinzer's  expulsion  from  Allstedt. 
He  found  an  asylum  in  Uie  imperial  city  of  Miihlhausen,  where  a  runaway 
monk,  Heinrich  Pfeiffer,  had  already  raised  the  small  trades  acjainst  the 
aristocratic  Council ;  but  two  months  later  the  Council  expelled  them 
both,  and  in  September  Mfinzer  began  a  missionary  tour  through  south- 
western Germany. 

Its  effects  were  probably  much  slighter  than  has  usually  been 
supposed,  for  the  revolt  in  Stiihlingen  had  begun  before  Miinzer  started, 
and  his  extreme  views  were  not  adopted  anywhere  except  at  Miihlhausen 
and  in  its  vicinity.  He  returned  thither  about  February,  1525,  and  by 
March  17  he  and  Pfeiffer  had  overthrown  the  Council  and  established  a 
communistic  theocracy,  an  experiment  which  allured  the  peasantry  of 
the  adjacent  districts  into  attempts  at  imitation.    Even  Erfurt  was  for 
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a  time  in  the  hands  of  insurgents,  and  the  Counts  of  Ilolien.stein  were 
forced  to  join  their  ranks.  Miinzer  faih^d,  however,  to  raise  the  people 
of  Mansfeld,  and  there  was  considerable  friction  between  him  and 
Pfeiffer,  whose  objects  seem  to  have  been  couiined  to  consolidating  the 
power  of  the  gilds  within  the  walls  of  Muhlhausen.  Miinzer's  strength 
Iftj  in  the  peasants  oatslde,  and,  when  Philip  of  Hesse  with  the  Dukes 
of  Brnnswick  and  Saxonj  advanced  to  crash  the  revolti  he  established 
his  camp  at  Frankenhausen,  some  miles  from  Mnhlhausen,  while  Pfeiffer 
lemiiined  within  the  city. 

Divisions  were  also  rife  in  the  other  insurgent  bands  ;  the  more 
statesmanlike  of  the  leaders  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  peasants* 
excesses  and  tosecure  co-operationfromotherclasses^wiiile  theextremists, 
either  following  the  bent  of  their  nature  or  deliberately  counting  on  the 
effects  of  terror,  liad  recourse  to  violent  measures.  The  worst  of  their 
deeds  was  tiie  -massacre  of  Weinsberg,"  wiiich  took  place  on  April  17, 
and  for  which  the  ruffian  Jacklein  Rohrbach  was  mainly  responsible. 
In  an  attempt  to  join  hands  with  the  Swabian  peasants,  a  contingent 
of  the  FVanoonian  army  commanded  by  Metzler  attacked  Weinsberg,  a 
town  not  far  from  HeUbronn  held  by  Count  Ludwig  von  Helfenstein. 
Helfenstein  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  Stuttgart  against 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  by  his  rigorous  measures  against  such 
rebels  as  fell  into  his  power.  When  a  handful  of  peasants  appeared 
before  Weinsberg  and  demanded  admission  the  Count  made  a  sortie  and 
cut  them  all  down.  This  rousrd  their  conirudes  to  fury  ;  Weinsberg 
was  stormed  by  Rolirbach,  aiid  liu  iiuarter  was  given  until  Metzler 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  stopped  the  slaughter.  He  granted  Rohrbach, 
however,  custody  of  thepriaonenttcondsting  of  Helfenstein  and  seventeen 
other  knights ;  and,  against  Metzler's  orders  and  without  his  knowledge, 
the  Count  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  early  next  morning  made  to  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  peasants*  daggers  before  the  eyes  of  the  Countess,  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

These  bloody  reprisals  were  not  typical  of  the  revolt ;  they  were 
the  work  of  an  extreme  section  led  by  a  man  who  was  littlo  better 
than  a  criminal,  and  they  were  generally  repudiated  by  the  other 
insurgent  bands.  The  Wiirttemberg  peasants  imder  Feuerbacher  dis- 
claimed all  connexion  with  the  "  Weinsbergers,"  as  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  came  to  be  called,  and  the  deed  hastened,  if  it  did  not 
cause,  a  division  among  the  revolutionary  ranks.  O&tz  von  Berlichingen, 
Wendel  Hipler,  and  Metzler,  all  men  of  comparative  moderation,  were 
chosen  leaders  of  the  insurgents  from  the  Odenwald  and  the  surrounding 
districts;  and  they  endeavoured  ou  the  one  hand  to  introduce  more 
discipline  among  the  peasants  and  on  the  other  to  moderate  their 
demands.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Twelve  Articles  should  be  reduced 
t4>  a  declaration  that  the  y>easants  would  be  satisfied  with  the  immediate 
abolitioQ  of  serfdom,  of  the  lesser  tithes,  and  of  death-dues,  and  would 
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concede  the  performance  of  other  services  pending  a  definite  settlement 
which  was  to  be  reached  at  a  congress  at  Heilbronn.  By  these  con- 
cessions and  the  proposal  that  temporal  Princes  should  he  compensated 
out  of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  for  their  loss  of  feudal  dues,  Hipler  and 

Weigant  hoped  to  conciliate  some  at  least  of  the  Princes  ;  and  it  was 
probably  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  main  attack  of  the  rebels  was 
directed  against  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzbnrg. 

A  violent  opposition  to  these  suggestions  was  offered  by  thf 
extremists;  their  supporters  were  threatened  with  death,  and  Feiier- 
baeher  was  deposed  from  tlie  command  of  the  Wiirttemberg  contingent. 
A  like  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  effort  to  induce  military  sub- 
ordination. Believers  in  the  equality  of  men  held  it  as  an  axiom  that 
no  one  was  better  than  another,  and  they  demanded  that  no  military 
measures  should  be  taken  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  whole 
force.  Rohrbachand  his  friends  separatedfrom  the  mainbody  probably  on 
account  of  the  selection  of  Berlichingen  as  commander  and  of  the  moder- 
ate proposals  of  Hipler,  and  pursued  an  independent  career  of  useless 
pillage.  But  wliile  this  violence  disgusted  many  sympathisers  with  the 
movement,  its  immediate  effect  was  to  terrorise  the  Franconian  nobles. 
Scores  of  them  joined  the  Evangelical  Hrotlierhood,  and  handed  over 
their  artillery  and  munitions  of  war.  C'ount  William  of  Henneberg 
followed  their  example,  and  the  Abbots  of  Ilersfeld  and  Fulda,  the 
Bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Speier,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wfirzburg,  and  Margrave  Gasimir  of  Brandenburg  were  compelled  to 
sign  the  modified  Twelve  Articles,  or  to  make  similar  concessions. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Franconia  was  now  in  the  rebels*  hands,  and 
towards  the  end  of  April  they  began  to  concentrate  on  Wiirzburg,  whose 
Bishop  was  also  Duke  of  Franconia  and  the  most  powerful  Prince  in  the 
circle.  The  city  offered  little  resistance,  and  the  Bishop  fled  to  his 
castle  on  the  neiglibouring  Frauenberg.  Tliis  was  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress;  and  tlie  attemj)t  to  capture  it  locked  up  the  greatest  mass  of 
the  peasants*  forces  during  the  crucial  month  of  the  revolution.  It 
might  have  been  taken  t  r  induced  to  surrender  but  for  defects  in  the 
organisation  of  the  besieging  army.  There  was  little  subordination  to 
the  leaders  or  unity  in  their  councils.  Some  were  in  favour  of  offering 
terms,  but  Geyer  opposed  so  lukewarm  a  measure.  The  peasants 
obtained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  by  the  formal  entry  of  Rothenburg 
into  the  Kvangelical  Brotherhood  on  May  14,  but  on  the  following  night, 
during  the  absence  of  their  ablest  commanders,  the  besiegers  made  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  castle  which  was  repulsed  with  consideral)le  loss. 

iT  ietrievable  disasters  were  meanwhile  overtaking  tlie  peasants  in 
other  quarters  of  Germany.  On  the  day  after  the  failure  to  storm  the 
Frauenberg  was  foucrht  the  battle  of  Frankenhausen,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  revolt  in  liiuringia.  The  dominions  of  Philip  of  Hesse  had 
been  less  affected  by  the  movem^t  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  mainly 
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because  his  government  had  been  less  oppressive ;  and,  though  there 
were  disturbances,  his  readiness  to  make  concessions  soon  pacified  them, 
and  he  was  able  to  come  to  the  aseiataaoe  of  less  fortuxute  Princes. 
Joining  forces  with  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Duke  John  of  Saxony, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  as  Elector  of  Saxony  on  May  6, 
Philip  attacked  Miinzer  at  Frankenhaiisen  on  the  15th.  According  to 
Melanchthon,  whose  diatribe  against  M&lzer  has  beMi  usually  accepted 
as  the  chief  authority  for  the  battle,  the  prophet  guaranteed  his  followers 
immunit  v  from  the  enemy's  IniUets,  and  they  stood  still  singing  hymns 
as  the  Princes'  onslaught  commenced.  But  their  inaction  seems  also  to 
have  been  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  agitation  of  some  of  tlie  insurgents 
for  surrender.  In  any  case  there  was  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance ;  a 
brief  cannonade  demolished  the  line  of  waggons  which  they  had,  after 
t]ie  fashion  of  the  Hussites,  drawn  up  for  their  defence,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  whole  force  was  in  flight.  Miinzer  himself  was  cap- 
tared,  and  after  torture  and  imprisonment  wrote  a  letter,  the  genuine* 
ness  of  which  has  been  doul)ted,  admitting  his  errors  and  the  justice  of 
his  condemnation  to  death.  Pfeiffer  and  his  party  in  Muhlhausen  were 
now  helpless,  and  their  appeals  to  the  Franconian  insurgents,  which 
fell  upon  deaf  ears,  would  in  any  case  have  been  unavailing.  On  the 
24th  Pftiffer  escaped  from  the  city,  which  thereupon  siirremiered  :  he 
was  overUiken  near  Eisenach,  and  met  his  inevitable  fate  with  more 
courage  than  Miinzer  had  shown.  A  like  measure  was  meted  out  to 
the  Burgomaster,  Miihlhausen  itself  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  a 
free  imperial  dty ,  and  the  revolt  was  easily  suppressed  at  Erfurt  and  in 
other  Thuringian  districts. 

The  peasants  had  been  crushed  in  the  North,  and  they  fared  as  ill  in 
the  South.  Truchsess,  after  his  truce  with  the  Donauried,  the  Allgau, 
and  the  Lake  contingents,  had  turned  in  the  last  week  in  April  against 
the  Black  Forest  bands,  wlien  he  was  ordered  by  the  Swabian  League  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  so  prevent  a  junction  between 
the  Franconian  and  Swabian  rebels.  On  May  12  he  came  upon  the 
peasants  strongly  entrenched  on  marshy  ground  near  Biiblingen.  By 
mean^  of  <in  understanding  with  some  of  the  leading  burghers  the  gates 
of  the  town  were  opened,  and  Truchsess  was  enabled  to  plant  artillery 
on  the  castle  walls,  whence  it  commanded  the  peasants*  entrenchments. 
CkimpeUed  thus  to  come  out  into  the  open,  they  were  out  to  pieces  by 
cavalry,  though,  with  a  courage  which  the  peasants  had  not  hitherto 
displayed,  the  Wiirttemberg  band  prolonged  its  resistance  for  nearly 
four  hoars.  Weinsberg  next  fell  into  Truchsess'  hands  and  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  Rohrbach  was  slowly  roasted  to  death. 

Truchsess'  approach  spread  consternation  in  the  camp  at  Wiirzburg. 
After  the  failure  to  storm  the  Frauenberg,  Gotz  von  Herlichingen 
deserted  the  peasants'  cause,  and  about  a  fourth  of  his  men  returned  to 
their  homes.   The  remainder  were  detached  from  the  camp  at  Wiirzburg 
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to  intercept  Truchsess;  they  met  him  on  Jane  2  at  Konigshofen  and 
suffered  a  defeat  almost  as  disastrous  as  that  at  Bdblingen.  Tmchsess 
next  fell  upon  Florian  Greyer  and  his  Black  Band,'*  who  made  a 
stubborn  deface  at  Ingolstadt,  but  were  outnumbered  and  most  of  them 
slain.  Geyer  escaped  for  the  time,  but  met  his  death  by  fair  means 
or  foul  shortly  afterwards  at  tlic  hands  of  Wilhelm  von  Grumbach. 
Truchsess  could  now  march  on  Wurzburg-  without  fear  of  molestation; 
tlie  outskirts  were  reached  on  June  5,  and  the  leaders  of  the  old  city 
Council  entered  into  conimunication  with  the  approaching  enemy. 
They  conceded  practically  all  the  reactionary  dumaiidii,  but  represented 
to  the  citizens  that  they  had  made  the  best  terms  they  could ;  and  on 
June  8  Tmohseas  and  tiie  Princes  rode  into  the  city  without  opposition. 

The  surrender  of  Wurzhurg*  carried  with  it  the  relief  of  the  hard' 
pressed  castle  of  Frauenberg,  and,  the  neck  of  the  rebellion  being  thus 
broken,  its  life  in  other  parts  gradually  flickered  out.  Rothenburg  was 
captured  by  Margrave  Casimir  on  June  28^  but  Carlstadt  and  several 
other  revolutionary  leaders  escaped.  Memmingen  was  taken  by  strata- 
gem, and  few  of  the  cities  showed  any  disposition  to  resist.  Tlio  move- 
ment in  Elsass  had  been  suppressed  by  Duke  Anthony  of  Lorraine  with 
the  help  of  foreign  mercenaries  before  the  end  of  May,  and  by  July  the 
only  districts  in  which  large  forces  of  the  peasants  remained  in  arms 
were  the  Allgau,  Salzburg,  and  Ferdinand's  duchies.  Truchsess,  having 
crushed  the  revolt  in  Franconia,  returned  to  complete  the  worlc  which 
had  been  interrupted  in  Upper  Swalna.  With  the  aid  of  George  von 
Frundsberg,  who  had  returned  from  Italy,  and  by  means  of  treachery  in 
the  peasants'  ranks,  he  dispersed  two  of  the  Allgau  bands  on  July  22,  and 
compelled  a  third  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Luibas.  A  week  before 
Count  Felix  von  Werdenbert^  liad  defeated  the  Hegau  contingent  at  Hil- 
zingen,  relieved  Radolfzell,  and  beheaded  Hans  ^Tiiller  of  Bulgonbach. 

In  the  Austrian  territories  and  in  Salzburs:^,  however,  the  revolution 
continued  active  throughuui  the  winter  and  followincf  spring.  Waldshut, 
which  had  risen  against  Ferdinand  s  religious  persecution  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peasants'  War,  held  out  until  December  12,  1525.  The 
revolt  in  Salzburg  was  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  jealousy  existing 
between  its  Archbishop  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  by  a  scheme  which 
Ferdinand  entertained  of  dividing  the  ardil»8hop*8  lands  between  the 
two  Dukes  and  himself.  The  Archduke  had  in  June,  1525,  temporarily 
pacified  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  by  promising  a  complete  amnesty  and 
granting  some  suhstanti;d  redress  of  their  agrarian,  and  even  of  their 
ecclesiastical,  grievances.  But  Michael  Gaismayr  and  others,  who  aimed 
at  a  political  revolution,  were  not  satisfied,  and  Gaismayr  fled  to 
Switzerland,  whore  he  received  promises  of  supjjort  from  Fnmeis  I  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Habsburgs.  Early  in  152G  he  relumed  to  the 
attack  and  in  May  laid  siege  to  Radstadt.  At  Schladmiug,  some  fifteen 
miles  to  the  east  of  Radstadt,  the  peasants  defeated  Dietrichstein  and 
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for  some  months  defied  the  Austrian  govf^niiiient.  Gaismayr  inflicted 
two  reverses  upon  the  forces  sent  to  relieve  Radstadt,  but  was  unable 
permaueutly  to  resist  the  increu^iing  contingents  despatched  against  him 
by  the  Swabian  League  and  the  Austrian  government.  In  July  he  was 
eompelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  fled  to  Italy,  wliere  lie  was  murdered 
in  1528  by  two  Spaniards,  who  receiyed  for  tiieir  deed  the  price  put  by 
the  gOTemment  on  Gaismayr's  head. 

The  Austrian  dnchies  were  one  of  the  few  districta  in  which  the  re- 
volt resulted  in  an  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  peasants.  Margrave 
Philip  of  Baden,  whose  humanity  was  recognised  on  all  sides,  pursued  a 
similar  policy,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  also  made  some  concessions. 
But  as  a  rule  the  suppression  of  the  movement  was  marked  by  ai)])al- 
linpf  atrocities.  On  May  27  Lt^onard  von  Eck,  the  Bavarian  chancellor, 
reports  that  Duko  Antliony  of  Lorraine  alone  had  already  destroyed 
twenty  thousand  peasants  in  Elsass  ;  and  for  the  whole  of  Germany  a 
moderate  estimate  pnta  the  number  of  Tictims  at  a  handled  thousand. 
Hie  only  oonaideration  that  restrained  the  victors  appears  to  have  l^sen 
the  fear  that,  unless  they  held  their  hand,  they  would  have  no  one  left  to 
rmder  them  service.  If  all  the  peasants  are  killed,**  wrote  Margrave 
George  to  his  brother  Casimir,  "  where  shall  we  get  other  peasants  to 
make  provision  for  us  ?"  Casimir  stood  in  need  of  the  exhortation;  at 
Kitzingen,  near  Wiirzburg,  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  fifty-nine  townsfolk, 
and  forbade  the  rest  under  severe  penalties  to  offer  them  medical  or 
other  assistance.  When  the  massacre  of  eighteen  knights  at  Weinsberg 
is  adduced  as  proof  that  the  peasants  were  savages,  one  may  well  ask 
what  stage  of  civilisation  had  been  reached  by  German  Princes. 

The  ^eote  of  this  failure  to  deal  with  the  peasants*  grievances  exoept 
hy  methods  of  brutal  oppression  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  exacti- 
tude ;  but  its  effects  were  no  doubt  enduring  and  disastrous.  The  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1525  attempted  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  lords 
towards  their  subjects,  but  the  effort  did  not  produce  much  result,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  reiitnry  the  German  peasantry  remained 
tile  most  wretched  in  Europe.  Serfdom  lingered  tliere  longer  than  in 
any  other  civilised  country  save  Russia,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  effectively  slmt  out  from  the  sphere  of  political  action.  The  begin- 
nings of  democracy  were  crushed  in  the  cities ;  the  knights  and  then 
the  peasants  were  beaten  down.  And  only  the  territorial  power  of  the 
Princes  profited.  The  misery  of  the  mass  of  her  people  must  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  national  weakness  and  intellectual 
sterility  which  marked  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  religious  lead  which  she  had  given  to  Europe  passed  into 
f  tlier  hands,  and  the  literary  awakening  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied the  Reformation  was  followed  by  slumbers  at  lesAt  as  profound  as 
those  which  had  gone  before. 

The  difEoulty  of  assigning  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  revolt  itself 
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is  enliaiiced  by  that  of  determining  how  far  it  was  really  :i  revolutionary 
movement  and  liow  far  reactionary.  Was  it  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  meilieval  peasant  revolts,  or  was  it  a  premature  birth  of  modern 
democracy  ?  It  was  probably  a  combination  of  both.  The  hardships 
of  the  peasants  and  town  proletariate  were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by 
the  economic  revolution,  the  substitation  of  a  world-market  for  local 
markets,  the  consequent  growth  of  capitalism  and  of  the  relative  poverty 
of  the  poorest  dasMS ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  saw  no  remedy  except  in  a 
return  to  the  worn-out  medieval  system,  their  objects  were  reactionary, 
and  would  Imve  failed  ultimately,  even  if  they  had  achieved  a  temporary 
success.  On  tlic  other  hand,  the  ideas  which  their  leaders  developed 
during  tlie  course  of  the  movement,  such  as  the  aholition  ut"  serfdom, 
the  participation  of  peasants  in  politics,  the  universal  application  of 
the  principle  of  election,  were  undeniably  revolutionary  and  premature. 
Many  of  these  ideas  have  been  since  successfully  put  into  practice,  but 
in  1525  the  classes  which  formulated  them  had  not  acquired  the  faculties 
necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  political  power ;  and  the  movement 
was  an  abortion. 

The  effect  of  its  suppression  upon  the  religious  development  of 
Germany  was  none  the  less  disastrous.  In  its  religious  aspect  the 
Peasants'  Revolt  was  an  appeal  of  the  poor  and  oppressfMl  to  divine 
justice"  against  the  ojipressor.  They  had  eagerly  applied  to  their  lords 
the  biblical  anathemas  against  the  rich,  and  interjjreted  the  beatitudes 
as  a  prouiise  of  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  the  poor.  They  were  naturally 
unconvinced  by  Luther's  declarations  that  the  Gospel  only  guaranteed  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  temporal  emancipation,  and  that  spiritual  liberty  was 
the  only  kind  of  freedom  to  which  they  had  a  right  They  felt  that 
such  a  doctrine  might  suit  Luther  and  his  knightly  and  bMorgeoii  sup- 
porters, who  already  enjoyed  an  excesBive  temporal  franchise,  but 
that  in  certain  depths  of  material  misery  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  was  impossible.  Tt  was  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  advise 
them  to  be  content  with  spiritual  solace  when  they  complained  that  they 
could  not  feed  their  bodies.  They  did  not  regard  poverty  as  compatible 
with  the  "  divine  justice  "  to  winch  they  appealed  ;  and  when  their  ap- 
peal was  met  by  the  slaughter  oi  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  numbers 
their  faith  in  the  new  Gospel  received  a  fatal  blow.  Their  aspirations, 
which  had  been  so  vividly  expressed  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  last 
five  years,  were  turned  into  despair,  and  they  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
mind  which  was  not  far  removed  from  materialistic  atheism.  Who 
knows,  they  asked,  what  God  is,  or  whether  there  is  a  God?  And  tlie 
minor  questions  at  issue  between  Luther  and  the  Pope  they  viewed  with 
profound  indifference. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  and  of  I.nther's  inter- 
vention. His  conduct  will  always  remain  a  niRtl  i  of  controversy, 
because  its  interpretation  depends  not  so  much  upou  what  he  said  or 
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left  unsaid,  as  upon  the  respective  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  varioua 

tliinc^s  lie  said,  and  on  the  meaning  his  words  were  likely  to  convey  to 
his  readers.  His  tirst  tract  on  the  subject,  written  and  pn})lis]icd  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement,  distribiitt'd  blame  with  an  impartial  but 
lavish  hand.  He  could  not  couiiteuanco  the  use  of  force,  but  many  of 
the  i)eai>anti»'  demands  were  undeniably  just,  and  their  revolt  was  the 
vengeance  of  God  for  the  Princes'  sins.  Both  parties  could,  and  no 
doubt  did,  interpret  this  as  a  pronouncement  in  their  favour ;  and, 
indeed,  stripped  of  its  theology,  violence,  and  rhetoric,  the  traet  was  a 
aetisihle  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  case.  But,  although  the  Princes 
may  have  deserved  his  strictures,  a  prudent  man  who  really  believed 
the  revolt  to  be  evil  would  have  refrained  from  such  attacks  at  that 
moment.  Luther,  however,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  attribute 
the  ruin  which  threatened  the  Princes  to  their  stitlneeked  rri*»ction  of 
Lutheran  dogma  ;  and  his  invectives  poured  oil  on  the  flames  of  re\  nit. 
Its  rapid  progress  filled  him  with  genuine  terror,  and  it  is  probably 
unjujit  to  aticribe  his  second  tract  merely  to  a  desire  to  be  found  on  the 
aide  of  the  big  battalions.  It  appeared  in  the  middle  of  May,  1625, 
possibly  before  the  news  of  any  great  defeat  inflicted  on  the  insurgent 
bands  had  reached  him,  and  when  it  would  have  required  more  tiian 
Luther's  foresight  to  predict  their  speedy  collapse. 

Yet  terror  and  h^  proximity  to  Thuringia,  the  scene  of  the  most 
violent  and  dangerous  form  of  the  revolt,  \v]ii]c  they  may  palliate, 
cannot  excuse  Luther's  efforts  to  rival  the  brutal  ferocity  of  Munzer'g 
doctrines.  He  must  have  known  tliat  tlie  Princes'  victory,  if  it  came  at 
all,  would  be  bloody  enough  without  his  exiiortations  to  kill  and  slay 
the  peasants  like  mad  dogs,  and  without  his  })romi«e  of  heaven  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  holy  work.  His  sympathy  with  the  masses  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  tiboee  occasions  wli^  he  saw  in  them  a  useful  weapcm 
to  hold  over  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  He  once  lamented  that  refractory 
servants  could  no  longer  be  treated  like  ^  other  cattle  **  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Patriarchs;  and  he  joined  with  Melanchthon  and  Spalatin  in 
lemoving  the  scruples  of  a  SaKon  noble  with  regard  to  the  burdens  his 
tenants  bore.  "  The  ass  will  have  blows,"  he  said,  "  and  the  people  will 
He  ruled  by  force  "  ;  and  he  was  not  free  from  the  upstart's  coiitcmpt 
for  the  class  from  which  he  sprang.  Mis  followers  echoed  liis  scntiincms  ; 
Melanchthon  tliouglit  even  serfdom  too  mild  for  stubborn  folk  likt„'  Llie 
Germans,  and  iiuiintained  that  the  master's  right  of  punishment  and  the 
servant's  duty  of  submission  should  both  be  unlimited.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  the  organisers  of  the  Lutiieran  Church  afterwards  found  the 
peasants  deaf  to  their  exhortations,  or  that  Melanchthon  was  once 
eonst  rained  to  admit  that  the  people  abhorred  himself  and  his  fellow- 
divines. 

It  is  almost  a  commonplace  with  Lutheran  writers  to  justify  Luther's 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  Peasants'  Revolt  was  revolutionary, 
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unlawful,  immoral,  wliile  the  religious  movement  was  reformijig,  lawful, 
and  monil  ;  but  the  hartl  and  fast  line  wliicli  is  thus  drawn  vanishes 
uii  a  closer  investigation.  The  peasants  ]iad  no  constitutional  means 
wherewith  to  attain  their  ends,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  resorted  to  force  unleas  force  had  been  prepared  to 
resist  them ;  as  Luther  maintained,  it  was  the  Christian's  dutj  to 
tolerate  worldly  ills»  it  was  incumbent  on  Christian  Princes  as  well  as  on 
Christian  peasants  ;  and  if,  as  he  said,  the  Peasant*'  Revolt  was  a  punish- 
ment divinely  ordained  for  the  Princes,  what  right  had  they  to  resist  ? 
Moreover,  the  Lutherans  themselves  were  only  content  with  constitutional 
means  so  long  as  they  proved  successful  ;  wlien  tliey  failed  Lutherans 
also  resorted  to  arms  against  their  lawful  Emperor.  Nor  was  there 
anything  in  tlie  peasants'  demands  more  essentially  revolutionary  than  the 
repudiation  of  the  Pope's  autliority  and  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  The  distinction  between  the  two  movements  has 
for  its  basis  the  fact  that  the  one  was  successful,  the  other  was  not ; 
while  the  Peasants*  Revolt  failed,  the  Reformation  triumphed,  and  then 
discarded  its  revolutionary  guise  and  assumed  the  respectable  garb  of 
law  and  order. 

Luther  in  fact  saved  the  Reformation  by  cutting  it  adrift  from  the 
failing  cause  of  the  peasants  and  tying  it  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
triumphant  Princes.  If  lie  had  not  been  the  apostle  of  revolution,  he 
had  at  least  commanded  the  army  in  which  all  the  revolutionariee 
fought.  He  had  now  re{)ndialed  his  left  wing  and  was  forced  to  depend 
on  his  right.  The  movement  from  1521  to  1625  liad  been  national, and 
Luther  had  been  its  hero  ;  from  the  position  of  national  hero  he  now 
sank  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  sect,  and  a  sect  which  depended  for  existence 
upon  the  support  of  political  powers.  Melanchthon  admitted  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  merely  platonic  conclusions  without 
the  support  of  the  Princes,  and  Luther  suddenly  abandoned  his  views  on 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  independence  of  the  Church.  In  1523 
he  had  proclaimed  the  duty  of  obeying  God  before  men ;  at  the  end  of 
1524  he  was  invoking  the  secular  arm  against  the  remnant  of  papists  at 
Wittenberg  ;  it  was  to  punish  the  ungodly,  he  said,  that  the  sword  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  authority,  and  it  wa.s  in  vain  that  the 
Elector  Frederick  reminded  him  of  his  previous  teacliing,  that  men 
should  let  oidy  the  Word  tight  for  them.  8e]>Hratp<1  from  the  Western 
Church  and  alicnutcd  from  the  bulk  of  the  Germau  people,  Lutheran 
divines  leant  upon  territorial  Princes,  and  repaid  their  support  with 
undue  servility  ;  even  Henry  VIII  extorted  from  his  bishops  no  more 
degrading  compliance  than  the  condoning  by  Melanchthon  and  others 
of  Philip  of  Hesse's  bigamy.  Melanchthon  came  to  regard  the  com- 
mands of  princes  as  the  ordinances  of  God,  while  Luther  looked  upon 
them  as  Bishops  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  classed  by  Treitschke 
with  Machiavelli  as  a  champion  of  the  indefeasible  rigltts  of  the  State. 
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Erastus,  like  most  political  pbilosophers,  only  reduced  to  theory  what 
had  loqg  been  the  practice  of  Princes. 

This  alliance  of  Lutheran  State  and  Lutheran  Church  was  based  on 
mutual  interest.  Some  of  tlie  peasant  leaders  had  offered  tiie  Princes 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  feudal  dues  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  The  Lutherans  offered  them  both  ;  they  favoured  the  retention 
of  feudal  dues  and  tlie  confiscation  of  eci  lesiiastieal  property  ;  luid  the 
latter  could  only  be  satisfactorily  effected  tluoupfh  the  intervention  of  tlte 
territorial  principle,  for  neither  religious  party  would  have  tolerated 
the  acquisition  by  the  Emperor  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories  within 
the  Empire.  Apart  from  the  alleged  evils  inherent  in  the  wealth  of  the 
dergy,  secularisation  of  Church  |>ro|)erty  was  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  the  duties  attached  to  it  had  already  passed  to 
some  extent  under  State  or  municipal  supervision,  such  as  the  regulation 
of  poor  relief  and  of  education ;  and  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
had  shown  that  the  defence  of  Christendom  depended  solely  upon  the 
exertions  of  individual  States,  and  that  the  Cliun  h  could  no  longer,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  excite  any  independent  enthusiasm  against 
the  infidel.  It  was  on  the  plea  of  the  necessities  of  this  defence  that 
Catholic  as  well  as  Lutheran  princes  made  lari^n'  demands  upon 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  With  the  diminution  of  clerical  goods  went  a 
decline  in  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  authority  of  territorial  Princes ;  and  it  was  by  the  prospect  of 
reducing  his  Bishops  and  priests  to  subjection  that  sovereigns  like 
Margrave  Casimir  of  Brandenburg  were  induced  to  adopt  the  Lutheran 
cause. 

The  Lutherans  had  need  of  every  recruit,  for  the  reaction  which 

crushed  the  peasants  threatened  to  involve  them  in  a  similar  ruin. 
Duke  Anthony  of  Lfjrraine  reg-arded  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the 
hght  of  a  crusade  against  Luther,  and  manv  a  (iospel  preacher  was 
Bummarily  executed  on  a  charge  of  sedition  tor  which  there  was  slender 
ground.  Catholic  Princes  felt  that  they  would  never  be  secure  against  a 
recurrence  of  rebellion  until  they  had  extirpated  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
and  the  embers  of  socisl  strife  were  scarcely  stamped  out  when  they 
began  to  discuss  schemes  for  extinguishing  heresy.  In  July,  1525^ 
Dake  Greorge  of  Saxony,  who  may  have  entertained  hopes  of  seizing  his 
cousin's  electorate,  the  Electors  Joachim  of  Hrandenburg  and  Albrecht  of 
Mainz,  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  and  other  Catholic 
Princes  met  at  Dessau  to  consider  a  Catholic  League,  and  Henry  of 
Brunswick  was  sent  to  Charles  to  obtain  the  imperial  support.  The 
danger  produced  a  like  comhinatiou  of  Lutherans,  and  in  October,  1525, 
Phi]ij>  of  Hesse  proposed  a  defensive  alliance  between  himself  and  Elector 
John  ;ii  Torgau ;  it  was  com])lt'ted  at  Gotha  in  the  following  March,  and 
at  Magdeburg  it  was  joined  by  that  city,  the  Bruaswick-Liineburg  Dukes, 
Otto,  El-nest,  and  Francis,  Duke  Philip  of  Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
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Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt-Kotfaen,  and 
Counts  Gebhard  and  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld. 

This  leaf^iie  was  tlic  work  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  statesman  to  wliom 
the  Reforniatiou  in  (Tpimaiiy  lirc^fly  owed  its  success;  his  genuine 
adojitioii  of  its  doctrines  had  little  eflect  on  his  perso]ial  morality,  yet  he 
risked  his  all  in  the  cause  and  devoted  to  it  abilities  oi  a  very  high  order. 
But  for  his  slender  means  and  narrow  domains  he  might  have  played  a 
great  part  in  history ;  as  it  was,  his  courage,  fertility  of  resource,  wide 
outlook,  and  indepetidence  of  formtdas  enabled  him  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  hie  creed  and  his  country.  He  already 
meditated  a  scheme,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  of  restoring 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  played  on 
Bavarian  jealousy  of  the  Habsburgs  more  than  once  saved  the  Eeformers 
from  a  Catholic  combination.  He  wished  to  include  in  the  league  the 
half-Zwinglian  cities  of  South  Germany,  and  although  his  far-reaching 
scheme  for  a  union  between  Zwinc^lian  Switzerland  and  Lntheran 
Germany  was  baulked  by  Luther's  obstinacy  and  Zwingli  a  defeat  at 
Kappel,  he  looked  as  early  as  152tj  for  help  to  the  Northern  Powers 
which  eventually  saved  the  Reformation  in  the  course  of  the  Thirty 
Tears*  War. 

Meanwhile  a  Diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg  in  December,  1525^ 
was  scantily  attended  and  proved  abortive.    Another  met  at  Speier  in 

the  following  June,  and  its  conduct  induced  a  Reformer  to  describe  it  as 
the  boldest  and  freest  Diet  that  ever  assembled.  The  old  complaints 
against  Rome  were  revived,  and  the  recent  revolt  was  attributed  to 
clericjil  abuses.  A  committee  of  Princes  reported  in  favour  of  the 
marriage  of  priests,  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  abolition  of  private 
masses,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  fasts,  the  joint  use  of  Latin  and 
German  in  baptismal  services  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  Scripture.  To  prevent  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions  Ferdinand  produced  instructions  from  the 
Emperor,  dated  the  28rd  of  March,  1526,  in  which  he  forbade  innovations, 
promised  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  General  Council  with  the  Pope, 
and  demanded  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  The  cities,  how- 
ever, again  declared  the  last  to  be  impracticable,  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  whereas  at  the  date  of  Charles*  letter  he  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  Pope,  the}"  were  now  at  open  enmity.  They  declined  to 
believe  that  the  Emperor's  intentions  remained  the  same  under  these 
altered  conditions  ;  and  they  proposed  sending  a  deputation  to  Spain  to 
demand  tlie  suspension  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  immediate 
convocation  of  a  General  or  at  least  a  National  Council.  Meanwhile  the 
Princes  suggested  that  as  regarded  matters  of  faith  each  Prince  should  so 
conduct  himself  as  he  could  answer  for  his  behaviour  to  God  and  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  this  proposal  was  adopted,  was  promulgated  in  the  Diet's 
Recess,  and  thus  becMune  the  law  of  the  Empire.   Both  the  Emperor  and 
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the  natioiiiil  [government  seemed  to  liave  abdicated  their  control  over 
ecclesiastical  policy  in  favotirof  tlie  territorial  Princes  ;  and  the  8e[)aratist 
principle,  which  had  lon<;  ddiiiiiiated  secular  politics,  appeared  to  have 
legally  established  itself  within  the  domain  of  religion. 

The  Diet  had  prciiuuied  too  much  upon  Charles*  hostility  to  the 
Pope,  but  there  were  gronnds  for  this  assumption.  Although  his  letter 
arrived  too  late  to  affect  the  Diet*s  decision,  the  Emperor  had  actually 
written  on  July  27,  suggesting  the  abolition  of  the  penal  clauses  in  the 
Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  submission  of  evangelical  doctrines  to  the 
oonsideratioD  of  a  General  Council.  But  this  change  of  attitude  was 
entirely  due  to  the  momentary  exigencies  of  his  foreign  relations. 
Clement  VI f  was  hand  in  cflove  with  the  Lea<*ne  of  Coi^nae,  formed  to 
wrest  from  Charles  the  fruits  of  Pavia.  The  Emperor,  threatened  with 
exconinmnication,  replied  by  remarking  that  Lnther  might  be  made  a  man 
of  importance  :  while  Charles'  lieutenant,  Moncada,  captured  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo,  and  tf>ld  the  Pope  that  God  himself  ccnild  not  withstand 
the  victorious  imperial  arms.  Other  Spaniards  were  urging  Charles  to 
abolish  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  root  of  all  the  Italian 
wars ;  and  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  Lutherans  a  weapon  against  the  Pope, 
a  hope  which  was  signally  fulfilled  whan  Frundsberg  led  eleven  thousand 
troops,  four  thousand  of  whom  served  without  piay,  to  the  sack  of  Rome. 

Moreover  Ferdinand  was  in  no  position  to  coerce  the  Lutheran 
princes.  The  peasant  revolts  in  his  Austrian  duchies  were  not  yet 
subdued,  and  he  was  toyinc:^  with  the  idea  of  an  extensive  secnlarisation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  He  had  seized  the  bishopric  of  Brixen,  meditated 
a  partition  of  Salzburg,  and  told  his  Estates  at  Innsbruck  tiiat  the 
common  people  objected  altogether  to  the  exercise  of  clerical  jurisdiction 
in  temporiii  concerns.  And  before  long  considerations  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  future  of  his  House  and  of  Europe  further  diverted 
his  energies  from  the  prosecution  of  either  religious  or  political  objects 
in  Germany;  for  1626  was  the  birth-year  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
State  which  now  holds  in  its  straining  bond  all  that  remains  of  Habsburg 
power. 

The  ruin  which  overtook  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  at  Mohacs 
(August  30,  1526)  has  been  ascribed  t'>  various  causes.  The  simplest 
is  that  Hungary,  and  no  other  State,  barred  tlie  patli  of  tlic  Turks,  and 
felt  the  full  force  of  their  onslaught  at  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  Power 
was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  vigour,  and  w  as  wielded  hy  i)ei  hap8  the  greatest 
of  Sultans.  Hungary,  though  divided,  was  at  least  as  united  as  Germany 
or  Italy ;  it  was  to  some  extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  it 
effected  no  such  breach  with  Western  Christendom  as  Bohemia  had  done 
in  the  Hussite  wars,  and  Bohemia  escaped  the  heel  of  the  Turk.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Hungary  was  ill*directed  and  inconsequent ;  but  if  the 
marriage  of  its  King  witii  the  Emperor's  sister  and  that  of  its  Princess 
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with  liis  brother  could  not  protect  it,  the  weaving  of  diplomatic  webs 
woiiM  not  have  impeded  the  Turkisli  advance.  No  Hungarian  wizard 
could  have  revived  the  Crusades  ;  aud  Hungary  fell  a  victim  not  so  niucii 
to  faults  of  her  own,  as  to  the  misfortune  of  her  geographical  position, 
and  to  the  absorption  of  Christian  Europe  in  its  internecine  warfare. 

But  Hungary's  necessity  was  the  Habebnrgs'  opportunity.  For  at 
least  a  century  that  ambitious  race  had  dreamt  of  the  union  of  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary  under  its  sway.  Under  Albrecht  II  and  his  son 
Wladislav  the  dream  pujoyed  a  twenty  years*  realisation  (1437-67)  ; 
but  after  the  latter's  death  Bohemia  found  a  national  King  in  Podiebrad 
and  Hungary  in  Corvinus.  On  the  extinction  of  these  two  lines  the 
realms  were  again  united,  but  not  under  Austrian  rule ;  and  for  more 
tiiaii  a  generation  two  Polisli  princes  of  the  House  of  .lagello  successively 
sat  on  the  Ceeh  and  Magyar  thrones.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
however,  never  ceased  to  grasp  at  the  chance  which  his  feeble  father  had 
missed ;  and  before  his  death  two  of  his  grandchildren  were  betrothed  to 
Louis  II  and  his  sister  Anna,  while  the  Austrian  succesnon,  in  default  of 
issue  to  Louis,  was  secured  by  solemn  engagements  on  the  part  of  both 
the  kingdoms. 

The  death  of  Louis  at  Mohacs  hastened  the  crucial  hour.  Both 
kingdoms  prided  themselves  on  their  independence  and  right  to  elent 
their  monarelis,  and  in  both  there  was  national  antagonism  to  German 
encroaelimeut.  In  Hungary,  where  the  Reformation  had  made  some 
slight  progress,  the  Catholic  national  party  was  led  by  John  Zapolya, 
■who  had  earned  a  repuLauon  by  lus  cruel  suppression  of  a  Hungarian 
peasant  revolt  in  1514,  and  had  eagerly  sought  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Anna.  His  object  throughout  had  been  the  throne,  and  the  marriage 
of  Anna  to  Ferdinand  enraged  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  stood  idly 
by  while  the  Turk  triumphed  over  his  country  at  Mohacs.  He  would 
rather  be  King  by  the  grace  of  SoljTuan  than  see  Hungary  free  under 
Ferdinand.  The  nobles'  hatred  of  Grerman  nde  came  to  Zapolya's  aid, 
and  on  November  10, 1526, disregarding  alike  Ferdinand's  claims  through 
his  wife  and  their  previous  treatj-eugagements,  they  chose  Zapolya 
King  at  Stulilweissenhnrg,  and  crowned  him  the  following  day. 

Had  Ferdinand  liad  only  one  rival  to  fear  in  Bohemia  the  resultmight 
have  been  siuiilar,  but  a  multitude  of  candidates  divided  the  opposition. 
Sigismund  of  Poland,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  Albrecht  of  Prussia, 
three  Saxon  Princes,  and  two  Bavarian  Dukes,  all  thought  of  entering  the 
lists,  but  Ferdinand^s  most  serious  competitors  were  his  Wittelsbach 
riN-als,  who  had  long  intrigued  for  the  Bohemian  throne.  But  if  the 
Gechswere  to  electa  German  King,  a  Wittelsl^achpossessednoadvantages 
over  a  Habsburg,  and  Ferdinand  carried  the  day  at  Prague  on  October  28, 
152().  The  theory  that  he  owed  his  success  to  a  Catholieigm  which  was 
moderate  compared  with  that  of  the  Bavarian  Dukes  ignores  the  Catholic 
reaction  which  had  followed  the  Hussite  movement;  aud  the  Articles 
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sabmitted  to  Ferdinand  by  his  fatoie  subjects  expressly  demanded  the 
prohibition  of  clerical  marriagee*  the  maintenance  of  Cuts,  and  the 
veneration  of  Saints.  Of  course,  like  bis  predecessors,  he  had  to  sign 
the  compaetata  extorted  by  the  Bohemians  from  the  Council  of  Basel  and 

still  unconfirmed  by  the  Pope,  but  this  was  no  great  concession  to  heresy, 
and  Ferdinand  showed  much  firmness  in  refusing  stipulations  which 
would  have  weakened  his  royal  authority.  Tn  spite  of  the  hopes  which 
his  adversaries  built  on  this  attitude  he  was  crowned  with  acclamation 
at  Praf^ue  on  February  24,  1627,  the  anniversary  of  Favia  and  of 
Charles  V's  birth. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Hungary ;  his  widowed  sister^s 
exertions  had  resulted  in  an  assemblage  of  nobles  which  elected 
Ferdinand  King  at  Pressburg  on  December  17, 1526 ;  and  the  efforts 
^  Francis  1  and  the  Pope,  of  England  and  Venice,  to  strengthen 
Zapolya's  party  proved  vain.  During  the  following  summer  Ferdinand 
was  recognised  as  King  by  another  Diet  at  Huda,  defeated  Zapolya  at 
Tokay,  and  on  November  3  was  crowned  at  Stuldweissenburg,  the  scene 
of  liis  rival  s  election  in  the  previous  year.  This  r!n>i(l  success  If^d  liim 
to  infJulge  in  dreams  which  lat«r  Habsburgs  succeeded  in  fultiiim^. 
Besides  the  prospect  of  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  he  hoped  to 
secure  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  to  regain  for  Hungary  its  lost  province 
of  Bosnia.  Ferdinand  might  also  be  thought  to  have  foreseen  the 
future  importance  of  the  events  of  1626-7,  and  the  part  which  his 
conglomerate  kingdom  was  to  play  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

These  diversions  of  Ferdin  tiKl,  and  the  absorption  of  Charles  V  in  his 
wars  in  Italy  and  with  EnglaTid  and  France,  afforded  the  Lutherans  an 
opportunity  of  tiirninci;^  the  Recess  of  Speier  to  an  account  which  the 
Habsbur!]:s  and  the  Catholic  Princes  hadcertainly  never  contemplated.  In 
their  anxiety  to  discover  a  constitutional  and  lepral  plea  which  sliould  re- 
move from  the  Reformation  tlie  reproach  of  beiiiq-  a  revolution,  Lutheran 
historians  have  attempted  to  differentiate  this  KecesH  from  other  laws  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  treaty  between  two  independent 
Powers,  which  neither  could  break  without  the  other's  consent,  than  as  a 
law  which  might  be  repealed  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Estates.  It  was 
repr^ented  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  constitutional  weapons ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Catholic  majority  to  adopt  this  view  is  urged  as  a  legal  justification 
of  that  final  resort  to  arms,  on  the  sneccssfnl  issue  of  which  the  existence 
of  Protestantism  within  the  Empire  was  really  l)ased. 

It  is  safe  to  allirm  that  no  such  idea  had  occurred  to  the  majority  of 
the  Diet  whieli  passed  the  Recess.  The  Emperor  and  the  Catholic 
Princes  had  admitted  the  inexpediency  and  impracticability  of  reducing 
Germany  at  that  juncture  to  religious  conformity ;  but  they  had  by  no 
means  forsworn  an  attempt  in  the  future  when  circumstances  might 
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prove  more  propitious.  Low  as  tlie  central  authority  bad  fallen  before 
the  onslaughts  of  territorial  separatists,  it  was  not  yet  pro})ared  to  admit 
that  tiiu  tj^uebtioii  of  the  mition"i>  religion  had  for  ever  escaped  its  control. 
But  for  the  moment  it  was  compelled  to  look  on  whilo  indiTidual  Princes 
organised  Churches  at  will ;  and  the  majority  had  to  content  themselves 
with  replying  to  Lutheran  expulsion  of  Catholic  doctrine  hj  enforcing 
it  still  more  rigorously  in  their  several  spheres  of  influence. 

The  right  to  malce  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  whicli  the  Empire  had 
exercised  at  Worms  in  1521  and  at  Numberg  in  1523  and  1524,  but  had 
temporarily  abandoned  at  Speier,  was  not  restored  to  the  Church,  but 
passed  to  the  territorial  Princes,  in  whoa e  liostiiity  to  clerical  privileges 
and  proj>erty  Luther  found  his  most  efTective  support.  Hence  the 
democratic  form  of  Church  government,  whicli  had  been  chiborated  by 
Frangois  Lambert  and  adopted  by  a  synod  summoned  to  llomberg  by 
Philip  of  Hesse  in  October,  1526,  failed  to  take  root  in  Germany.  It  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  every  Christian  participates  in  the  priesthood, 
that  the  Church  consists  only  of  the  f  aidif  ul,  and  that  each  religioas 
community  should  have  complete  independence  and  full  powers  of 
eoelesiastical  discipline.  It  was  on  similar  lines  that  "Free"  Churches 
were  subsequently  developed  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  America. 
But  such  i<leas  were  alien  to  the  absolute  monarchic  principle  with 
whicli  Luther  had  cast  in  his  lot,  and  the  German  Reformers,  like 
the  Anglican,  preferred  a  Church  in  which  the  sovereign  and  not  tlie 
congregation  was  the  9ummu»  episcopus.  In  his  hands  were  vesii  il  the 
powers  of  puniishment  for  religious  opinion,  and  in  Geiuiany  as  in 
England  religious  persecutions  were  organised  by  the  State.  It  was 
perhaps  as  well  that  the  State  and  not  the  Lutheran  Church  exercised 
coercive  functions,  for  the  rigour  applied  by  Lutheran  Princes  to  dissi- 
dent  Catholics  fell  short  of  Luther*s  terrible  imprecations,  and  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  heretics  in  orthodox  territories. 

The  breach  between  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
was,  Avith  regard  to  both  ritual  and  doctrine,  slight  compared  with  that 
effected  by  ZwiTiirIi  or  Calvin.  Latin  Christianity  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  Lutheran  Cliurch,  and  its  divines  sought  only  to  repair  the  old 
foundation  and  not  to  lay  down  a  new.  Luther  would  tolerate  no 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  instituLiun  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  he  stoutly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence,  in  his  owa 
sense.  With  the  exception  of  the  abominable  canon,**  which  implied  a 
sacrifice,  the  Catholic  Mass  was  retained  in  the  Lutheran  Service ;  and 
on  this  question  eveiy  attempt  at  union  with  the  Reformed**  Churches 
broke  down.  The  changes  introduced  during  the  ecclesiastical  vimtations 
of  Lutheran  Germany  in  1526-7  were  at  least  as  much  concessions  to 
secular  dislike  of  clerical  privilege  as  to  religious  antipathy  to  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  abolition  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  itiereased  the  in- 
dependence of  parish  priests,  but  it  enhanced  even  more  the  princely 
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authority.  The  conliscation  of  monastic  property  enriched  parish 
chiirehes  and  schools,  and  in  Hesse  facilitated  the  fmindation  of  the 
Luiverssit y  of  Marburg,  l>ut  it  also  swelled  the  State  exclietiiier  ;  and  the 
marriage  of  priests  tended  to  destroy  their  privileges  as  a  catiic  and 
merge  them  in  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  not  these  qaestions  of  ecclesiastical  gOTemment  or  ritual 
which  evoked  enthusiasm  for  the  Lutheran  cause.  Its  strength  lay  in  its 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  in  its  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the 
restrictions  of  an  ancient  but  somewhat  oppressive  system,  in  its 
decUration  that  the  means  of  salvation  were  open  to  all,  and  that  neither 
priest  nor  Pope  could  take  them  away;  that  individual  faith  was 
sufficient  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  clerical  mediation  cumbrous  and 
nugatory.  The  absolute,  inmiediate  dependence  on  God,  on  which 
Luther  insisted  so  strongly,  excluded  dependence  on  man;  and  the 
individualistic  ej»'otisni  and  quickeninpf  conscience  of  the  age  were  alike 
exalted  by  the  sense  o£  a  new-born  spiritual  liberty.  To  this  moral 
elation  Luther*8  hymns  contrihuted  as  much  as  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  musical  ear  made  them  national  songs.  The 
first  collection  was  published  in  1524,  and  Luther's  .SStn  fette  Burg  tit 
umer  Gott,  written  in  1527,  has  been  described  by  Heine  as  the 
Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation ;  it  was  equally  popular  as  a  song  of 
triumph  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  as  a  solace  in  persecution.  Luther  was 
still  at  work  on  his  ti  anslation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  third  great  literary 
contribution  to  theedifii  ation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  his  Caterhhm^ 
which  appeared  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter  form  (1520),  and  in  the  hitter 
beciime  the  norm  for  German  Churches.  The  way  for  it  had  been 
prepared  by  two  of  Luther's  disciples,  Johaun  Agricola  and  Justus 
Jonas ;  and  other  colleagues  in  the  oi  ^anisation  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
were  Amsdorf,  Luther's  £lisha,Melanchthon,  whose  theological  learning, 
intellectual  acuteness,  and  forbearance  towards  the  Catholics  were  marred 
bj  a  lack  of  moral  strength,  and  Bugenhagen.  The  practical  genius  of 
the  last-named  reformer  was  responsible  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
greater  part  of  North  Germany,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
territories  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
and  of  Duke  Henry  of  nrunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  had  by  broken 
away  fr^ni  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  the  rcjjpiie  alT«irded  by  the  Diet  of  Speier,  invaluable  though 
it  proved,  was  not  uf  long  duration,  and  the  Lutheran  Princes  were 
soon  threatened  with  attacks  from  their  fellow-Princes  and  from  the 
Emperor  himself.  A  meeting  between  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenbu  rg, 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  now  King  of 
Hnngary  and  Bohemia,  at  Breslau  in  May,  1527,  gave  rise  to  rumours  of 
«  Catholic  conspiracy ;  and  these  suspicions,  to  which  the  Landgrave*s 
basty  temperament  led  him  to  attach  too  ready  a  credence,  were  turned 
toaooount  by  one  Otto  von  Pack,  who  had  acted  as  Vioe-Ghanoellor  of 
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Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Pack  forged  a  document  purporting  to  be  an 
authentic  copj  of  an  offensive  league  between  Ferdinand,  the  Electors  of 
Mainz  and  Brandenburg,  Duke  George  of  Sazonj,  the  Dukes  of  Bayaria, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Salzburg,  Wurzburg,  and  Bamberg,  the  object  of 
which  was  first  to  drive  Zapolja  from  Hungary,  and  then  to  make  war 
on  the  Elector  of  Saxony  unless  he  surrendered  Luther.  For  this 
information  the  Landgrave  paid  Pack  four  thousand  crowns,  and 
despatched  him  to  Hungary  to  warn  Zapnlya  and  to  concert  measures 
of  defence.  Another  envoy  was  sent  to  Francis  I  ;  and  at  Weimar  in 
March,  1528,  Pliilip  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in 
which  tiiey  agreed  to  anticipate  the  attack.  The  Landgrave  at  once 
began  to  mobilise  his  forces,  but  Luther  persuaded  the  Elector  to  halt. 
All  the  parties  concerned  denied  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  eventually 
Phil  ip  himself  admitted  that  he  had  been  deceived.  Illogically,  however, 
he  demanded  that  the  Bishops  should  pay  the  cost  of  Ids  mobilisation ; 
and  as  they  had  no  force  wherewith  to  resisti  they  were  compelled  to  find 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  between  tliem. 

The  violence  of  this  proceedinc;'  naturally  embittered  the  Catholicfi, 
and  Philip  was  cliarj^'ed  with  having  concocted  tlie  whole  plot  and 
instigated  Pack's  forgeries.  These  accusations  liave  been  satisfactoril}^ 
disproved,  but  the  Landgrave's  conduet  must  be  held  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  increased  persecution  of  Lutherans  which  followed  in 
1628t  snd  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1529.  The 
Catholic  States  began  to  organise  visitations  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy ;  in  Austria  printers  and  vendors  of  heretical  books  were  con- 
demned to  be  drowned  as  poisoners  of  the  minds  of  the  peo])le.  In 
Bavaria  in  1528  thirty-eight  persons  were  burnt  or  drowned,  and  the 
victims  included  men  of  distinction  such  as  Leonhard  Kiiser,  Heuglin, 
Adolf  Clarenbach,  and  Peter  Flysteden,  while  the  historian  Avontinus 
suffered  prolonged  imprisonment.  In  Brandenburg  the  most  iUustrious 
victim  was  the  Elector's  wife,  the  Danish  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  only 
escaped  death  or  lifelong  incarceration  by  flight  to  her  cousin,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor's  attitude  grew  ever  more  menacing,  for  a 
fresh  revolution  had  reversed  the  imperial  policy.  The  idea  of  playing 
off  Luther  against  the  Pope  had  probably  never  been  seriousi  and  the 
protests  in  Spain  against  Charles*  treatment  of  Clement  would  alone 
have  convinced  him  of  the  dangers  of  soch  an  adventure.  Between 
1527  and  1529  he  gradually  readied  the  conclusion  that  a  Pope  was 
indispensable.  Immediately  after  the  Sack  of  Pome  one  of  his  agents 
had  warned  him  of  tlie  danger  lest  England  and  France  shoiiid  establish 
patriarcliates  of  tlieir  own  ;  and  a  Poi»e  of  the  universal  Church  under 
the  control  of  Charles  as  master  of  Italy  Wiis  too  useful  an  instrument  to 
be  lightly  abandoned,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  an  insular  Pope 
in  England  would  grant  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII  from  Catharine  of 
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Aragon.  The  Emperor  ilso  wanted  Catholic  help  to  restore  his  brother- 
in-law,  Christian  II  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  his  Lutheran  subjects  ;  he 
desired  papal  recognition  for  Ferdinand's  new  kingdoms  ;  and  his  own 
imperial  authority  in  Germany  could  not  have  survived  the  8ecularisation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  eleotorates.  Empire  and  Papacy,  said  ZwingU,  both 
emanated  from  Rome ;  neither  could  stand  if  the  other  fell.  At  the 
tame  time  the  inue  of  the  war  in  Italy  in  1628-9  convinced  Clement 
that  he  conld  not  stand  without  Charles,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
nntaal  understanding  which  was  sealed  by  tlie  Treaty  of  Barcelona 
(June  29,  1629).  It  was  almost  a  family  compact;  the  Pope's  nephew 
was  to  marry  the  Emperor's  illegitimate  daughter,  the  Medici  tyranny 
was  to  he  le  established  in  Florence,  the  divorce  of  Catharine  to  be 
refused,  the  papal  countenance  to  be  witiidrawn  from  Zapolya,  and 
Emperor  and  Pope  were  to  unite  against  Turks  and  heretics.  The 
Treaty  of  Cambray  (August  3)  soon  afterwards  released  Charles  from 
ha  war  with  Fiance  and  left  him  free  for  a  while  to  torn  his  attention 
to  Germany. 

The  growing  intimacy  between  the  Emperor  and  Pope  had  already 
smoothed  the  path  of  reaction,  and  reinforced  the  antagonism  of  the 
Catholic  majority  to  the  Lutheran  princes.  In  1528  Charles  sent  the 
Provost  of  Waldkirch  to  Germany  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  cause  ; 
Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg  returned  to  the  (^atholic  fold ;  the  waver- 
ing Elector  Palatine  forbade  his  subjec  ts  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
Lutherans;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Speier,  wliieli  met  on  February  21,  1529, 
the  Evangelicals  fuaud  themselves  a  dividetl  and  hopeless  minority 
opposed  to  a  determined  and  solid  majority  of  Catholics.  Only  three 
of  their  number  were  chosen  to  sit  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
4isca88  the  religious  question,  Charles  had  sent  instructions  denouncing- 
the  Recess  of  1526  and  practically  dictating  the  terms  of  a  new  one. 
The  Catholics  were  not  prepared  to  admit  this  reduction  of  the  Diet 
to  the  status  of  a  machine  for  registering  imperial  rescripts ;  but  their 
modifications  were  intended  rather  to  show  tlieir  indej)endence  than  to 
alter  the  purport  of  Charles'  proposals,  and  tlieir  resolutions  amounted 
to  this:  there  was  to  be  complete  toleration  for  Catholics  in  Lutheran 
States,  but  no  tolciaiiuii  for  Lutherans  in  Catholic  States,  and  no 
toleration  aii^wiiere  for  Zwinglians  aiid  ^Vuabaptists ;  the  Lutherans 
irere  to  make  no  further  innovations  in  their  own  dominions,  and  clerical 
joriBdictions  and  property  were  to  be  inyiolate. 

The  differentiation  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  was  a  skilful 
attempt  to  driye  a  wedge  between  the  two  sections  of  the  anti-Catholic 
party, — an  attempt  wliich  Melanohthon's  pusillanimity  nearly  brought  to 
a  successful  i^ue.  The  Z  winglian  party  included  the  principal  towns  of 
'Sooth  Germany ;  but  Melanohthon  was  ready  to  abandon  them  as  the 
price  of  peace  for  the  Lutheran  Church.  Fiiilii)  of  Ilesse,  however,  had 
Qoue  of  the  theological  narrowness  which  characterised  Luther  and 
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Melanchthon,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  even  Zwingli ;  he  was  not  so  blind 
as  the  divines  to  the  political  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  he  managed 
to  avert  a  breach  for  the  time ;  it  was  due  to  him  that  Strassburg  and 
Uhn,  Numberg  and  Memmingen,  and  other  towns  added  their  weight  to 
the  protest  against  the  decree  of  the  Diet.  Jacob  Sturm  of  Strassburg 
and  Tetzel  of  Niiniberg  were,  indeed,  the  most  zealous  champions  of  the 
Recess  of  1526  during  the  debates  of  the  Diet ;  but  their  arguments  and 
the  mediation  of  moderate  Catholics  remained  without  effect  upon  the 
majority.  The  coiuplaiut  of  the  Lutherans  that  the  proposed  Kecess 
would  tie  tlieir  handa  and  open  the  door  to  Cathuliu  reaction  natumlly 
made  no  impression,  for  such  was  precisely  its  object.  The  Catholics 
saw  that  Iheir  opi>ortunity  had  come,  and  they  were  determined  to  take 
at  its  flood  the  tide  of  reaction.  The  plea  that  the  unanimous  decision 
of  1526  could  not  be  repealed  by  one  party,  though  plausible  enough  as 
logic  and  in  harmony  with  the  particularism  of  the  time,  rested  upon 
the  unconstitutional  assumption  that  the  parties  were  independent  of  the 
£mpire*s  authority  ;  and  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  Diet  to 
countenance  so  suicidal  a  theory. 

A  revolution  is  necessarily  wenk  in  its  lep^al  aspect,  and  must  depend 
on  its  moral  8tren!::fth  ;  and  to  revolution  the  Lutheran  Princes  in  spite  of 
themselves  were  now  Ijrou^iit.  They  were  driven  back  on  to  ground  on 
which  any  revolution  niav  be  based  ;  and  a  secret  understanding  to 
withstand  every  uiLack  made  on  tiiem  on  account  of  God's  Word,  whether 
it  proceeded  from  the  Swabian  League  or  the  national  government,  was 
adopted  by  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Strassburg,  Ulm,  and  Niimberg. 
We  fear  the  Emperor's  ban,  wrote  one  of  his  party,  but  we  fear  still 
more  God's  curse ;  and  God,  they  proclaimed,  must  be  obeyed  before 
man.  This  was  an  appeal  to  God  and  to  conscience  which  transcended 
legal  considerations.  It  was  the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation, 
though  it  was  often  denied  by  Reformers  tliemselves  ;  and  it  explains 
the  fact  that  from  the  Protest,  in  which  the  Lutherans  embodt*  '!  this 
principle,  is  derived  the  name  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  loosely 
applied  to  all  the  Churches  which  renounced  the  obedience  of  Rome. 

A  formal  Protest  against  the  impending  Recess  of  the  Diet  had  been 
discussed  at  NUmberg  in  March,  and  adopted  at  Speier  in  April.  When, 
on  the  19th,  Ferdinand  and  the  other  imperial  commissioners  refused  all 
concessions  and  confirmed  the  Acts  of  the  Diet,  the  Protest  was  publicly 
read.  The  Protestants  affirmed  that  the  Diet's  decree  was  not  binding 
on  them  because  they  were  not  consenting  parties  ;  they  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  abide  by  the  Recess  of  1526,  and  so  to  fulfil  their  religious 
duties  as  they  could  answer  for  it  to  God  and  the  Emperor.  They 
demanded  that  their  Protest  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Recess,  and 
on  Ferdinajid's  refusal,  they  published  a  few  days  later  an  appeal  from 
the  Diet  to  the  Emjieror,  to  the  next  General  Council  of  Christendom, 
or  to  a  congress  of  the  German  nation.    The  Princes  who  signed 
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the  Protest  were  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  Margrave  George  of 
Brandenburg,  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anbalt;  and  the 
fourteen  cities  which  adhered  to  it  were  Strassburg,  Ulm,  Niiriibei^, 
Constauce,  Lindau,  Memmingen,  Kempten,  Nortllingen,  Heilbronn, 
Reutlingen,  Isny,  St  Gallon,  Wissenberg,  and  Windsheim.  Of  such 
slender  dimensions  was  the  orif:^in;i!  Protestant  Chmcli  ;  small  as  it 
was,  it  was  only  held  together  by  the  negative  character  of  its  Protest; 
dissensn>ns  between  its  two  sections  increase*!  the  cnn fliVt  of  creeds 
and  parties  which  rent  the  whole  of  Germany  for  the  following  twenty- 
live  years. 
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« 

THB  CONFLICT  OF  GREEDS  AND  PARTIES  IN 

GERMANY 

The  threats  of  the  victorious  Catliolic  majority  at  Speier  and  the 
diploraiicy  of  Philip  of  Hesse  had,  despite  the  forebodings  of  Luther 
and  the  imprecations  of  Melanchthon,  jnoduced  a  temporary  alliance 
between  the  Lutheran  north  and  the  Zwmgiian  south ;  and  the  summer 
and  antinnn  of  1529  were  spent  in  attempts  to  make  the  union  perma- 
nent luid  tu  cement  it  by  means  of  religious  agreement.  In  the  secret 
understanding  concluded  between  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Niirnberg, 
Ulm,  and  Strassbiu^  at  Speier  on  April  22,  it  was  arranged  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  at  Rodach,  near  Goburg,  in  the  following  Jane. 
But  this  coalition  between  Lutheran  Princes  and  Zwinglian  towns  bad 
been  concealed  from  the  divines,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  to  their  cars 
they  raised  a  vehement  protest.  Melanchthon  lamented  that  hi.s  friends 
had  not  made  even  greater  concessions  at  Speier;  if  they  had  only 
repudiated  Zwin<^li  and  all  hi.s  works,  the  Catholics,  he  thought,  might 
not  have  hardened  their  hearts  against  Luther;  and  he  did  liis  host  to 
dissuade  his  friends  in  Niirnberg  from  participating  in  the  coming  con- 
gress at  Rodach.  Luther  not  only  denounced  the  idea  of  defending  by 
force  what  Melanchthon  described  as  the  godless  opinions  of  Zwingli, 
but  denied  the  right  of  Lutherans  to  defend  themselves.  Resort  to  arms 
he  considered  both  wicked  and  needless ;  Be  ye  stilV*  he  quoted  from 
Isaiah,  **and  ye  shall  be  holpen  **;  and,  while  the  conference  at  Rodach 
succumbed  to  his  opposition,  a  vast  army  of  Turks  was  swarming  up  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  directing  its  march  on  Vienna.  Solyman 
brandished  the  sword  which  Luther  refused  to  grasp. 

Hungary  had  failed  to  resist  the  Turks  by  herself  ;  but  the  Austrian 
shiehl,  under  which  she  took  shelter,  afforded  no  better  protection,  and 
Ferdinand  only  escaped  the  fate  of  Louis  II  because  he  kept  out  of  the 
way.  Absorbed  in  the  Lutlieran  contlict,  lie  made  no  attempt  to  secure 
his  conquests  ut  1527,  and,  when  the  Turkish  invasion  began,  Zapol  \  a 
descended  from  his  stronghold  in  the  Carpathians,  defeated  a  handful  of 
Ferdinand's  friends,  and  surrendered  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  on  the 
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•oene  of  Moh&cs  to  the  Sulten.  Unresisted,  the  Turkish  forces  swept 
over  the  plains  of  Hungary ^  crossed  the  imperial  frontier,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20  planted  their  standards  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  But  over 
these  the  Crescent  was  never  destined  to  wave,  and  the  brilliant  defence 
of  Vienna  in  1.529  stopped  the  first,  as  a  still  more  famous  defence  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  foiled  the  last,  Turkisli  onslaught  on 
Germany.  The  valour  of  the  citizens,  the  excellence  of  the  artillery, 
with  which  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  had  furnished  the  city,  and 
the  early  rigour  of  winter  supplied  the  defects  of  the  Uabsburg  power, 
sod  on  October  15  Solyman  raised  the  siege.  Ferdinand  failed  to  make 
adequate  use  of  the  Snltan^s  retreat ;  lack  of  pay  caused  a  mutiny  of 
tmdiknechte;  and  though  Gian  fell  into  his  hands  he  could  not  recap- 
ture Buda,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  remained  under  the  nomi- 
nal  rule  of  Zapolya,  but  real  control  of  the  Turk. 

The  relief  of  Vienna  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  in  Germany. 
Luther,  who  had  once  denied  the  duty  of  Christians  to  fight  the  infidel 
as  involving  resistance  to  God's  ordinance,  had  been  induced  to  recant 
by  the  immiueuce  of  danger  and  the  pressure  of  popular  feeling.  In 
1529  be  exhorted  his  countrjrmen  to  withstand  tl»  Turk,  in  language 
u  vigorous  as  l^t  in  which  he  had  urged  them  to  crush  the  peasants ; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  was  generally  hailed  as  a  national  deliv- 
mnce.  But  the  joy  was  not  universal,  even  in  Germany.  Secular  and 
religious  foes  of  the  Habsburgs  had  offered  their  aid  to  Zapolya ;  while 
Philip  of  Hesse  lamented  the  Turkish  failure  and  hoped  for  another 
attack.  The  Turk  was  in  fact  the  ally  of  tlie  Reformation,  which  might 
have  been  cruslied  without  his  assistance  ;  and  to  a  clear-sighted  states- 
man like  Pliilip  no  other  issue  than  ruin  seemed  possible  from  the 
mutual  enmity  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches. 

The  abortive  result  of  the  meeting  at  Uodach  in  June  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  adjourned  congress  at  Schwabaoh  in  August  only  stirred 
the  LAndgrave  to  fresh  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  union.  On 
the  last  day  in  September  he  assembled  the  leading  divines  of  the  two 
eommuoions  at  his  castle  of  Marburg  \\  ith  a  view  to  smoothing  over 
the  religious  dissensions  which  had  proved  fatal  to  their  political 
co-operation.  The  conference  was  not  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  eminent 
<lisputants.  The  two  heresiarchs  themselves,  Luther  and  Zwingli,  were 
present,  and  their  two  chief  su])porters,  Melanchthon  and  Oecolampa- 
dius.  The  Zwinglian  cities  of  Germany  were  represented  by  Bucer  and 
Hedio  of  Strassburg;  the  Lutherans  by  Justus  Jonas  and  Caspar  Cruci- 
gerfrom  Wittenberg,  Myconius  from  Gotha,  Brenz  from  Hall,  Osiander 
horn  Numberg,  and  Stephen  Agricola  from  Augsburg.  But  they  came 
b  different  frames  of  mind;  Luther  prophesied  failure  from  the  first, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that .  Melanchthon  could  be 
induced  even  to  discuss  accommodation  with  such  impious  doctrines 
as  Zwingli's.    On  the  other  hand  the  Zurich  Reformer  started  with 
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sanguine  hopes  and  with  a  piedisposition  to  make  every  possible  con> 
cession,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  religious  and  political  objects 
which  he  and  the  Landgrave  cherished.  But  these  objects  were  viewed 
Avith  dislike  and  suspicion  by  the  Lutheran  delegiites.  Public  con- 
troversy between  Lutlu-r  and  Zwiny^li  ha<l  already  waxed  fierce.  ZwiuL^li 
had  lirst  crossed  Lutiier's  uieutal  horizon  as  the  ally  of  Carlstadt,  a 
sinister  conjunction  the  effects  of  which  were  not  allayed  by  Zwingli's 
later  dcveloxjmeutb.  The  Swiss  Reformer  was  a  combination  of  the 
humanist,  the  theologian,  and  the  radical;  while  Luther  was  a  pure 
theologian.  Zwingli*8  dogmas  were  softened  alike  by  his  classical 
sympathies  and  by  his  contact  with  practical  government.  Thus  he 
would  not  deny  the  hope  of  salvation  to  moral  teachers  lOce  Socrates ; 
while  Luther  thought  that  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Go^ 
pel  to  the  heathen,  who  had  never  been  taught  it,  deprived  it  of  all  its 
efficacy.  The  same  broad  humanity  led  Zwingli  to  limit  the  damning 
effects  of  original  sin;  he  shrank  from  consigning  the  vast  mass  of 
mankind  to  eternal  perdition,  believeil  that  (Tod's  c^race  might  possibly 
work  tiiruugh  more  channels  th.an  tlie  one  selected  by  Luther,  and  was 
inclined  to  circumscribe  that  diabolic  agency  which  played  so  large  a 
part  in  Luther's  theological  system  and  personal  experience. 

Zwingli  was  in  fact  the  most  modem  in  mind  of  all  the  Reformers, 
while  Lather  was  the  most  medieval.  Lather's  conception  of  truth 
was  theological,  and  not  scientific ;  to  him  it  was  something  simple  and 
absolute,  not  complex  and  relative.  A  man  either  had  or  had  not  the 
Spirit  of  God;  there  was  nothing  between  heaven  and  hell.  One  or 
the  other  of  us,  he  wrote  with  regard  to  Zwingli,  must  be  Uie  devil's 
minister;  and  the  idea  that  both  parties  might  have  perceived  some  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  truth  was  beyond  liis  comprehension.  This  dilemma  was 
his  favourite  dialectical  device;  it  reduced  argument  to  anathema  and 
excluded  from  the  first  all  chance  of  agreement.  He  applied  it  to  political 
as  well  as  religious  discutisions,  and  his  iuabilu}  to  grasp  the  coiiceptiun 
of  compromise  determined  his  views  on  the  quesuuu  of  non-resistance. 
If  we  resist  the  Emperor,  he  said,  we  must  expel  him  and  become  Em- 
peror ourselves ;  then  the  Emperor  wiU  resist,  and  there  will  be  no  end 
until  one  party  is  crushed.  Tolerance  was  not  in  his  nature,  and  oon* 
cession  in  Church  or  in  State  was  to  him  evidence  of  indifference  or 
weakness.  Truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  both  absolute. 
The  Papacy  embodied  abuses,  therefore  the  Pope  was  Antichrist;  Cae* 
sar's  authority  was  recognised  by  Christ,  therefore  all  resistance  was  sin. 

Between  Luther's  political  doctrines  and  those  of  Zwingli  there  was 
as  much  antipathy  as  between  their  theology.  Appropriately,  the  statue 
of  Luther  at  Worms  represents  him  anned  only  with  a  Bible,  while  that 
of  Zwingli  at  Zurich  bears  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
Zwingli  had  first  been  stirred  to  public  protest  by  a  secuUir  evil,  the 
corruption  of  his  country  by  foreign  gold;  and  political  aims  were 
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inextricably  interwoven  with  religious  objects  throughout  his  career. 
He  hoped  for  a  union  both  spiritual  and  temporal  I  r  t  ween  Zurich  and 
Bern  and  the  cities  of  Soulh  Germany,  by  means  of  which  Emperor  and 

Pope  should  alike  be  eliminated,  and  a  domocratic-repnblic  established  ; 
ar^topracy,  ho  declared,  had  always  liom  the  ruin  nf  States.  Under 
the  mtiuence  of  this  idea  a  civic  aftiliution  had  been  arranged  between 
Constance  and  Zurich  in  1527,  and  extended  to  St  Gallen,  Basel, 
Miilhausen  in  Elsass,  and  Biei  in  lo29;  and  it  was  partly  to  furllier 
this  oiganisationand  to  counteract  the  alliance  of  Austria  with  the  five 
Catholic  cantons  that  Zwingli  journeyed  to  Marburg. 

But  the  primary  objects  of  the  conference  were  theological,  and  it 
WIS  on  a  dispute  over  the  Eucharist  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties  earae  to  a  head.  On  all  other  points  Zwingli  went  to  the  limit 
of  concession,  but  he  could  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
Luther  chalked  on  the  table  round  which  they  sat,  the  text  **■  This  is 
my  Body,*'  and  nothinj^  eould  move  liim  from  its  literal  interjiretation. 
Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  explained  the  phrase  by  referring  to  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St  John,  and  deehired  that  "is"  meant  only  "repre- 
sents "  ;  the  bread  and  the  wine  represented  the  bi>dy  and  blood,  as  a 
portrait  represents  a  real  person.  Christ  was  only  figuratively  **the 
door**  and  the  **true  vine** ;  and  the  Eucharist  instead  of  being  a 
miracle  wa8»  in  his  eyeSt  only  a  feast  of  commemoration.  This  doctrine 
was  anathema  to  Luther ;  at  the  end  of  the  debate  Zwingli  offered  him 
his  hand,  but  Luther  rejected  it,  saying  Your  spirit  is  not  our  spirit.** 
As  a  final  effort  at  compromise  Luther  was  induced  to  draw  up  the 
fifteen  ^farhurg  Articles,  of  wliich  the  Zwinglians  signed  all  but  the  one 
on  tlie  Eucharist  ;  and  it  was  agreed  tliat  each  party  should  moderate 
liie  asperity  of  its  language  towards  tlie  other.  Hnt  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Lutheran  divines  from  denying  that  Zwinglians  could  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  Luther  himself  from  writing  a  few 
«iay8  afterwards  that  they  were  **•  not  only  liars,  but  the  very  incarnation 
of  lying,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  asCarlstadt  and  Zwingli  show  by  their 
v«ry  deeds  and  words.**  The  hand  which  had  pulled  dovni  the  Roman 
Church  in  Germany  made  the  first  rent  in  the  Church  which  was 
beginning  to  grow  up  in  its  place.  Zwingli  went  back  to  Zurich  to 
meet  his  death  two  years  later  at  Kappel,  and  the  Lutherans  returned 
home  to  ponder  on  tlie  fate  which  the  approach  of  Charles  V  had 
in  store. 

Their  stul)born  determination  to  sacrifice  everything  on  the  altar  of 
dogma  was  as  fatal  to  plans  for  their  internal  defence  as  it  had  been  to 
their  alliance  with  Zwingli.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Marburg  Conference 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Sohwahach  to  consider  the  basis  of  common 
action  between  the  Korth  German  Princes  and  the  South  German  cities. 

a  preparation  for  this  attempt  at  concord  Luther  drew  up  another 
teiies  of  seventeen  articles  in  which  he  emphasised  the  points  at  issue 
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between  liim  and  Zwingli,  and  persuaded  the  Lutheran  Princes  to  admit 
no  one  to  their  alliance  who  would  not  subscribe  to  every  migle  dogma 
in  this  formulary.  As  a  natural  result  Strassburg  and  Ulm  refused  to 
siLfn  the  articles  at  Schwabach,  aii<l  in  this  refusal  they  were  ioined  bv 
the  other  South  German  cities  at  u  iuriher  uoufereiice  held  at  Schmal- 
kaldeu  in  December.  Luther  even  managed  to  shake  the  defensive 
undentonding  hetween  Hesse  and  Saxony  by  persuading  the  Elector  of 
the  unlawlulness  of  any  zesistance  to  the  Emperor.  The  Reformer  was 
fortified  in  this  attitude  by  a  child-like  faith— -which  Ferdinand  was 
sagacioos  enough  to  encourage  — in  Charles*  pacific  designs,  although 
the  Emperor  had  denounced  the  Protest  from  Spain,  was  pledged  by 
his  treaty  with  the  Pope  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  arrested  the 
Protestant  envoys  who  appeared  before  him  in  Italy.  So  the  far-reach- 
ing designs  of  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Zwingli  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  brought  to  naught  at  the  moment  when  the  horizon  was 
clouding  in  every  quarter. 

In  May,  1530,  having  in  conjunction  with  Clement  VII  regulated 
t}ie  affairs  of  Italy  and  discussed  schemes  for  r^;ulating  those  of  the 
world,  Charles  V  crossed  fhe  Alps  on  his  second  visit  to  his  German 
dominions.  The  auspices  in  1530  were  very  different  from  those  of  1521. 
Then  he  had  left  Spain  in  open  i*ebellion,  he  was  threatened  with  war 
by  the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Papacy 
was  still  doubtful.  Now  Spain  was  reduced  to  obedience  and  the 
Pope  to  impotence;  France  had  suffered  the  greatest  defeat  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  Italy  lay  at  his  feet;  and  Ferdinand  had  added  two  kingdoms 
to  the  family  estate.  Over  every  obstacle  Charles  seemed  to  have  tri- 
umphed. But  in  (iermany  the  universal  agitation  against  Rome  had 
resolved  itself  into  two  organised  parties  which  threatened  to  plunge  the 
naticm  into  civil  war.  Here  indeed  was  the  scene  of  the  last  of  Hercules* 
labours  ;  would  his  good  fortune  or  skill  yield  him  a  final  triumph  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  had  formed  any  clear  idea  of  the 
policy  he  must  adopt,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ignorance  of  German 
methods  of  thought  and  character  and  his  incapacity  to  understand 
'  religious  enthusiasm  led  him  to  underrate  the  stubbornness  of  the 
forces  with  whieli  he  had  to  deal.  But  his  inveterate  habit  of  silence 
stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  Luther  regarded  with  awe  the  monarch  who 
said  less  in  a  year  than  he  himself  said  in  a  day.  Campeggi,  wlio 
accompanied  Charles  on  his  march,  daily  instilled  in  his  ear  the  counsels 
of  prompt  coercion  ;  and  the  death  of  the  politic  dattinara  at  Innsbruck 
was  80  opportune  a  removal  of  a  restraining  influence  that  Lutherans 
ascribed  his  end  to  Italian  poison.  It  was,  however,  inconsistent  with  the 
Emperor's  nature  to  resort  to  force  before  every  method  of  accommoda- 
tion had  been  tried  and  failed.  In  1521  he  refused  to  act  on  the  papal 
Bull  against  Luther  without  a  personal  attempt  at  mediation ;  in  1530 
he  would  not  proceed  against  the  Protestants  by  force  of  arms  until  he 
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had  tried  the  effect  of  moral  Buasion,  and  there  is  no  need  to  regard  the 
friendly  terms  in  which  he  summoned  the  Lutheran  Princes  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg"  as  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal  his  hostile  designs. 

The  Diet  o[m  n d  on  June  20,  1530,  and  was  very  fully  attended, 
Luther,  who  was  still  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  could  come  no 
nearer  than  Coburg ;  his  place  as  preceptor  of  the  Protestant  Princes 
was  taken  by  Melanchthon  ;  and  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
though  it  was  based  on  Luther's  Schwabach  Articles,  was  exclusively  ^ 
MelanchthoQ^s  work.  The  attitude  of  the  Lutheran  divioes  is  well 
exprased  bj  the  tone  of  this  document ;  they  were  clearly  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  truculent  Luther  himself,  who  had  dictated  terms  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  now  reduced  to  craving  his  fsToar. 
Melani'lithon  was  almost  prostrated  by  the  fear  of  religious  war  ;  and 
he  thought  it  could  best  be  averted  by  an  alliance  between  Catholics 
and  Lutherans  against  the  Zwinglians,  whom  he  regarded  as  no  better 
than  Anabaptists.  His  oltject  in  framing  the  Confession  was  therefore 
twofold,  to  minimise  the  dill'erences  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics* 
and  to  exaggerate  those  between  Lutheraus  and  Zwinglians  ;  he  hoped 
thus  to  held  the  breach  with  the  former  'and  complete  it  with  the 
latter.  ^ 

In  form  the  Confession  is  an  apoloyia^  and  not  a  creed ;  it  does  not 
assert  expretely  the  truth  of  any  dogma,  but  merely  states  the  fact  that 
such  doctrines  are  taught  in  Lutheran  churches,  and  justifies  that 
teaching  on  the  ground  that  it  varies  little  if  at  all  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  does  not  deny  tlie  divine  v\f^]\\  of  tlie  Papacy, 
the  character  indeUhiUx  of  the  priesthood,  or  the  existence  of  seven 
Sacraments  ;  it  does  not  assert  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  wliieh 
had  brought  Luther  xuLo  coutlict  wilii  Lrasmus  ;  and  the  doctnue 
of  the  £ucharist  is  so  ambiguously  expressed  that  the  only  fault  the 
Catholics  found  was  its  Allure  to  assert  categorically  the  fact  of  transub- 
(tantiation.  In  yiew  of  the  substantial  agreement  which  it  endeavoured 
to  establish  between  Catholic  and  Lutheran  dogma,  it  was  represented 
aa  nnjustifiable  to  exclude  the  Reformers  from  the  Catholic  Church ; 
their  only  quarrel  with  their  opponents  was  about  traditions  and  abuses, 
and  their  object  was  not  polemic  or  propaganda,  but  merely  toleration 
for  themsel  ves. 

This  Confession  was  to  have  been  read  at  a  public  session  of  the  Diet 
on  June  24  ;  but,  apparently  through  Ferdinand's  intervention,  the  plan 
leas  changed  to  a  private  recitation  in  the  Emperor's  apartments,  and 
there  it  was  read  on  the  25th  by  the  Saxon  Chuicellor,  Bayer.  Philip 
of  Hease  was  lotih  to  subscribe  so  mild  a  pronouncement,  but  eventually 
it  was  signed  by  all  the  original  Protestant  Princes,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Elector*s  son,  John  Frederick,  and  by  two  cities,  Niirnberg  and 
fieutlingen.  But  the  door  was  completely  shut  on  the  Zwinglians;  in 
Tain  Bucer  and  Capito  sought  an  arrangement  with  Melanchthon.  He 
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would  not  eveu  consent  to  see  them  lest  he  should  be  compromised,  and 
Lutheran  pulpits  resounded  with  denunciations  of  the  Sacraracntarians, 
as  Zwingli  and  his  supporters  now  began  to  be  called.  Zwingli  liimself, 
80  s<M)n  as  he  read  the  Confession,  addressed  to  Charles  u  statement  of  his 
own  belief,  in  which  lie  threw  prudence  and  fear  to  the  winds.  He 
retracted  the  concessions  he  had  made  to  Lutheran  views  at  Marburg, 
and  asserted  his  difterenoes  £rom  the  Gatfaolie  Church  in  saoh  plain  terms 
that  Melanchthonsaid  he  was  mad.  The  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were 
not  prepared  lor  such  extremities ;  but,  cut  off  from  the  Lutheran  oom- 
munion,  they  were  compelled  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  own,  whidb 
was  named  the  TetrapoUtana  from  the  four  cities,  Strassburg,  Constance, 
Lindau,  and  Memmingen,  which  signed  it.  It  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Bucer,  was  conipleted  on  July  11,  and,  while  Zwinsj^Han  in  essence»made 
a  serious  attempt  to  approach  tlie  doctrines  of  Wittenberg, 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of  the  Protestants,  and  probably  of 
Charles  also,  that  the  Emperor  would  bo  able  to  make  himself  the 
mediator  between  the  Lutherans  and  CathoUcs,and  to  effect  an  agreement 
hj  inducing  each  side  to  make  concessions.  But  for  the  moment  the 
Catholics  cUstrusted  Charles  more  than  the  Protestants  did.  They  had 
sctfsular  as  well  as  ecoiesiastlcal  grievances.  They  denounced  the  treaties 
concluded  in  Italy  as  wanting  their  concurrence  ;  they  were  horrified  at 
the  example  set  by  Charles  in  secularising  the  see  of  Utrecht,  and  they 
refused  to  confirm  the  Pope's  grant  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  Ferdinand; 
while  the  orthodox  Wittelsbaehs  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Charles'  brother  as  King  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  thus  by  no  means  disposed  to  place  themselves  in  the  Emperor's 
hands  ;  they  insisted  rather  that  they  should  determine  the  Emj)ire's 
policy,  and  that  Charles  should  merely  execute  their  decrees ;  and, 
lacking  the  Emperor's  broader  outlook,  they  were  less  inclined  to  make 
concessions  to  peace.  It  was  the  growing  conviction  that  Charles  was 
a  helpless  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  which  caused  a  revulsion  of 
the  Protestant  feeling  in  his  favour. 

Yet  the  Catholics  were  not  all  in  favour  of  extreme  courses,  and 
either  Melanchthoii's  moderation  or  the  effect  of  twelve  years'  criticism 
produced  some  modification  of  Catholic  dogma,  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
futation of  the  Confession  drawn  up  hy  ICck,  Faber,  Cochlaeus,  and  others, 
and  presented  on  August  3.  The  doctrine  of  good  works  was  so  defined 
as  to  guard  against  the  previous  popular  abuses  of  it ;  and  in  other 
respects  there  were  signs  of  the  process  of  purifying  Catholic  dogma  which 
had  commenced  at  the  Congress  of  Ratisbon  in  1524  and  was  completed 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  these  concessions  were  too  slight  to  satisfy 
even  Melanchthon ;  and  the  Protestant  Princes  were  not  frightened  into 
submission  by  the  threats  of  Charles  that  unless  they  returned  to  the 
Catholic  fold  he  would  proceed  sgainst  them  as  became  the  protector 
and  steward  ol  the  Church. 
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Neither  side  was»  howeyer,  prepared  for  zeligions  war;  and,  when 
the  Confutation  and  Charles*  menaces  failed  to  precipitate  unity,  a  series 

of  confused  and  lengtliy  negotiations  hetween  the  various  parties,  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  Catholic  majority,  and  Lutherans,  was  initi- 
ated. In  the  course  of  these  Melanchtlion  receded  still  further  from 
the  I'rotestant  standpoint.  He  offered  on  belialf  of  the  Lutlierans  to 
recognise  episcopal  authority,  auricular  confession  and  fasts,  and  under- 
tuok  lo  regard  the  Communion  in  hoth  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  priests, 
which  he  had  before  demuuded,  as  merel}'  temporary  concesijions  pending 
the  oouTOcation  of  a  General  Council.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Lutherans  admitted  papal  authority,  adhered  to  papal  doctrine, 
end  that  this  was  the  reason  for  their  unpopularity  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  band,  the  Catholic  members  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
discuss  the  question  were  ready  to  concede  a  communion  9uh  utrdqus^ 
on  con  rl  it  ion  that  the  Lutherans  would  acknowledge  communion  in  one 
kind  to  be  equally  valid,  and  declare  the  adoption  of  either  form  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

Melanchtlion  was  prepared  to  make  these  admissions,  but  his  party 
refused  to  follow  him  any  further.  Luther  grew  restive  at  Coburg, 
and  began  to  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  Christ  with 
Belial,  and  Luther  with  the  Pope  ;  to  restore  episcopal  jurisdiction  was^ 
be  thought,  equiyalent  to  putting  their  necks  in  the  hangman's  rope, 
and  on  September  20  be  expressed  a  preference  for  risking  war  to  making 
further  concessions.  If  the  Catholics  would  not  receive  the  Confession 
or  the  Gospel,  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon  with  a  characteristic  allusion  to 
Judas,  let  them  go  to  their  own  place."  The  Princes  had  never  been  so 
timoron<  asthe  divines.  They  were  not  so  mnt  h  concerned  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  as  Melanchthon  was  for  that  of  tiie  Church.  Philip  of  Hesse 
told  the  Emperor  he  would  sacritice  life  and  limb  for  bis  faith,  and  long 
before  the  Diet  had  reached  its  conclusion  he  rodt-  uii  without  asking 
the  Emperor's  leave.  The  Elector's  fortitude  was  such  that  Luther 
declared  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  had  made  him  into  a  hero,  and  lesser 
Princes  were  not  less  constant.  Their  steadfastness  and  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  Catholics  stiffened  the  backs  of  the  Lutheran 
divines ;  and,  in  reply  to  a  taunt  that  tlie  Confutation  had  demolished 
the  Coofession,  they  presented  an  Apology  for  the  latter,  the  tone  of 
which  was  much  less  humble.  No  agreement  being  now  expected,  the 
Catholic  majority  of  the  Estates  drew  up  a  proposal  for  the  Recess  on 
September  22.  The  Protestants  were  given  till  April  15  to  <lf'cide 
wlietlier  they  would  conform  or  not,  and  meanwhile  they  were  <  i  U  red 
to  make  no  iimovatious  on  their  own  account,  to  put  no  consUuint  on 
Catholics  in  their  territories,  and  to  assist  the  Emperor  to  eradicate 
Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.  Against  this  propoml  the  Protestant 
Princes  again  protested ;  fourteen  cities,  including  Augsburg  itself, 
followed  &eir  example ;  and  they  tlien  departed,  leaving  the  Catholic 
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majority  to  pursue  its  own  deviceBv  and  to  diflcover  within  itself  oppor- 
tunities fur  division. 

The  failure  of  Melanchthon's  plan  of  attaining  peace  with  Catholics 

by  breach  with  tlie  Zwinglians  produced  a  certain  reaction  of  feeling 
and  policy.  Luther  was,  partially  at  any  rate,  disabused  of  his  faith 
in  Cliarles'  intentions,  and  the  ])iessure  of  common  danger  facilitated 
a  renewed  attempt  at  union.  Witix  this  object  in  view,  Bucer,  tlie  chief 
author  of  the  Tetrapolitayia^  called  on  Luther  al  L  obiirg  on  September  2o, 
and  was  received  with  surprising  favour.  Luther  even  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  lay  down  liis  life  three  times  if  only  the  dissensions  among 
the  Refonners  might  be  healed,  and  Bucer  himself  had  a  genius  for 
accommodation.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances  he  oontrived  to 
evolYC  a  plausible  liarmonisation  of  die  Wittenberg  and  Tetrapolitan 
doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  which  was  sufficient  for  the  day  and  led  to 
an  invitation  of  the  South  German  cities  to  the  meeting  of  Protestant 
Powers  to  be  held  in  December  at  Schmalkalden. 

Meanwhile  tlie  Catholic  majority  of  tlie  Diet  continued  itn  delibera- 
tions at  Augsburg.  The  aid  against  the  Turks  which  Charles  desired 
had  not  yet  been  voted,  and  before  he  obtained  it  the  Emperor  had  to 
drop  his  demand  for  Ferduuind's  ecclesiastical  endowment,  and  promise 
to  press  upon  the  Pope  the  redress  of  the  hundred  gravamina  which 
were  once  more  revived.  Substantial  concessions  to  individual  Electors 
secured  the  prospect  of  Ferdinand's  election  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
which  took  place  at  CSologne  on  January  5, 1581 ;  and  the  Diet  con- 
cluded with  the  adoption  of  the  Recess  on  November  19.  The  Edict 
of  Worms  was  to  be  put  into  execution,  episcopal  jurisdictions  were  to 
be  maintained,  and  Church  property  to  be  restored.  Of  more  practical 
importance  than  these  resolutions  was  the  reconstitution  of  the  Reichs- 
kammerjcrichty  which  henceforward  began  to  play  an  important  part  in 
imperial  i)olitics.  It  was  now  organised  so  as  to  be  an  ellicient  instru- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  was  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  suppression  of  Lutheranism.  The  campaign  was  to  open,  not  on  a  field 
of  battle,  but  in  the  Courts  of  law;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  directed, 
not  against  the  persons  of  Lutheran  Princes,  but  against  their  seculari- 
sation of  Church  property.  Countless  suits  were  already  pending  before 
the  Kammergerlcht ;  and,  however  inconsistent  such  a  policy  may  have 
been  in  the  Hab8<jurgs  who  had  themselves  profited  largely  by  seculari- 
sation, the  law  of  the  Empire  gave  the  Kammergerieki  no  option  but  to 
decide  nq-ainst  the  Lutherans,  and  its  decisions  would  have  completely 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  rising  Lutheran  Church. 

This  resort  to  law  instead  of  to  arms  is  characteristic  of  Charles' 
caution.  Backe'I  as  lie  was  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Diet^ 
it  might  seem  that  the  Emperor  would  make  short  work  of  the  dissident 
Princes  and  towns.  But  in  German  imperial  politics  there  was  usually 
many  a  slip  between  judgment  and  execution  ;  and  of  the  Prinoea  whio 
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-voted  for  the  Recess  of  Augsburg  there  were  only  two,  the  Elector 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who  were  ready 
to  face  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions.  In  Germany  were 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  all  those  elements  of  disunion  which  had 
made  the  attempted  crusades  of  the  previous  century  ridiculous  fiascos. 
Each  Catholic  Prince  desired  the  suppression  of  heresy,  but  no  one  would 
set  his  face  ai;^ainst  the  enemy  for  fear  of  being  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
a  friend.  The  rulers  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  were  both  unimj^eat  hably 
orthodox,  but  Bavaria  was  again  intriguing  with  Hesse  ai^ainst  the 
House  of  Ilabsburg,  The  Emperor  himself  had  few  troops  and  no 
money.  The  multiplicity  of  interestii  pressing  upon  his  attention  pre- 
vented his  concentration  upon  any  one  object,  and  increased  his  natui'al 
indecision  of  character.  Never  was  his  policy  more  hesitating  and  cir- 
cumspect than  in  1580-1,  when  fortune  seemed  to  have  placed  the  ball 
at  his  feet. 

His  inactivity  enabled  the  Protestants  to  mature  their  plans  and 
organise  an  effective  bond  of  resistance.  The  doctrine  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Emperor  broke  down  as  danj^cr  nppronehed ;  the 
divines  naively  admitted  that  they  bad  not  l)ef()re  rea!i^<'d  that  the 
sovereign  j^ower  was  subject  to  law  ;  and  Luther,  acknowledging  that  he 
was  a  chibi  ni  temporal  matters,  aHowed  himself  to  l>o  persuaded  that 
Charles  was  not  the  Caebar  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  governor  whose 
powers  were  limited  by  the  Electors  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman 
Consults  by  the  Senate,  the  Doges  by  theVenetian  Council,and  a  Bishop's 
by  his  Chapter.  The  Protestants,  having  already  denied  that  a  minority 
could  be  bound  by  a  majority  of  the  Diet,  now  carried  the  separatist 
principle  a  step  further  by  declaring  that  the  Empire  was  a  federated 
aristocracy  of  independent  sovereigns,  who  were  themselves  to  judge 
when  and  to  what  extent  tliey  would  yield  obedience  to  their  elected 
president.  It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  cliarf^e  them  with  adopting 
Protestantism  in  order  to  further  their  claims  to  political  indepen- 
dence ;  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  they  extended  their  particuiaribt 
ideas  in  order  to  protect  their  religious  principles. 

The  first  care  of  the  Princes  and  burghers  who  deliberated  at 
Sehmalkalden  from  December  22  to  81, 1530,  was  to  arrange  for  common 
action  with  regard  to  the  litigation  before  the  BehhtkammerfftsriekL 
But  the  decision  which  gave  their  meeting  its  real  importance  was  their 
agreement  to  form  a  league  for  mutn^  defence  against  all  attacks  on 
account  of  their  faith,  from  whatever  quarter  these  misfht  proceed. 
This,  the  first  sketch  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  was  subscribed  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Brunswick-Liineburg 
Dukes,  Prince  Wolfganq-  of  Anhalt,  the  two  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  and  tlie 
cities  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen.  Margrave  George  of  lirandenburg  and 
the  city  of  Niimberg  were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  decisive  step ;  and, 
although  the  Tetiapolitan  cities,  reinforced  by  Ulm,  Bibeiaeh^  Isny, 
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and  Heutlingen,  expressed  their  coucurrenoe  in  the  League  at  a  second 
meeting  in  February,  1531,  and  three  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Philip,  Otto, 
and  Francis,  and  the  city  of  Liibeck  also  acceded  to  it,  its  full  and  final 
development  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  contest  then  rag'ing 
between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  for  control  of  the  South  German 
cities. 

Bucer,  after  his  partial  success  with  Lutiier  at  Coburg,  proceeded  to 
Zurich  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Zwingli  to  the  point  of  concession  where 
Luther  had  come  to  meet  him.  But  as  the  German  Reformer  gfrew 
more  oonciliatory,  the  Swiae  became  more  uncompromising.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1581,  the  Swiss  cities  refused  to  join  the  Schmalkaldic  League, 
and  in  the  same  month  a  Congress  of  Zwinglian  divines  at  Memmingen 
attacked  the  Catholic  ceremonial  observed  in  Lutheran  churches.  This 
acrorressive  attitude  may  be  traced  to  the  rapid  progress  which  Zwinglian 
doctrines  were  making  in  South  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  Augsbiirfr 
Confession.  At  Augsburg-  itself  the  Tetrapolitan  or  Bucerian  creed 
defeated  its  Lutheran  rival;  and  in  other  German  cities  more  violent 
manifestations  of  the  Zwinglian  spirit  prevailed.  Under  the  influence  of 
Buoer,  Blarer,  and  Oeoolampadius,  Ulm,  Reutlingen,  Biberach,  and 
other  hitherto  Lutheran  cities  destroyed  pictures,  images,  and  organs  in 
their  churches,  and  selected  pastors  who  looked  for  iD]q[>iration  to  Zurich 
and  not  to  Wittenberg ;  tiiose  cities  which  had  already  joined  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  refused  at  its  meeting  at  Frankfort  in  June  to 
subscribe  to  the  League's  project  for  military  defence.  South  Germany 
seemed  in  fact  to  be  about  to  fall  like  ripe  fruit  into  Zwiiigli's  lap, 
when  liis  power  suddenly  waned  at  home,  an<l  the  ({('fr;it  of  Kappel 
(October  11, 1531)  cut  short  his  life,  and  ruined  his  cause  in  Germany; 
it  was  left  for  Calvin  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  Zwingli's  German 
party;  and  to  establish  an  ultra- Protestant  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

This  unexpected  disaster  to  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  appeared 
to  Ferdinand  to  offer  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  crushing  the 
movement  in  Germany.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  tliat  Swiss 
political  and  religious  radicalism  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  enemies 
of  German  Catholicism  and  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  and  that  deprived  of 
this  stimulant  tlie  milder  Lutheran  disease  would  soon  yield  to  vigorous 
treatment,  lie  proposed  to  liis  brother  an  armed  support  of  tlie  Five 
Catholic  cantons,  and  the  forcible  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Zurich 
and  Bern.  But  the  Emperor  declined  to  involve  himself  in  a  Swiss 
campaign.  His  intervention  in  Switzerland  would,  he  feared,  precipitate 
war  with  Frauds  I,  who  was  already  beginning  again  to  cast  longing 
eyes  on  Milan,  and  feeling  his  way  to  an  understanding  with  Clement  VIl. 
The  Pope*8  fear  of  a  General  Council,  which  Catholics  no  less  than 
Protestants  were  demanding  from  Charles  V,  was  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Francis  1.   Clement  was  haunted  by  the  suspicion  tiiat  a 
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Council  might  be  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Basel  had  threatened  to  be 
to  his  predecessors  ;  and  the  £mperor*s  enemies  suggested  that  if  it  met 
Charles  would  propose  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  States  to  the  Empire 
from  which  they  had  been  wrung.  Rather  than  risk  such  a  fate,  some  at 
least  of  hisfriciifls  nrcred  Clement  to  accede  to  the  Lutheran  demaiifl  for 
communion  in  botii  kinds  and  clerical  marriage,  and  maintained  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Without 
the  help  of  the  heretics  it  seemed  impossible  for  Charles  to  resist  tlie 
approaching  Turkish  onslaught ;  and  the  Emperor's  oonfessor,  Loaysa, 
urged  him  not  to  trouble  if  their  souls  went  to  hell,  so  long  as  Uiej 
served  him  on  earth.  And  so  the  term  of  grace  accorded  to  the 
Lutherans  by  the  Recess  of  Augsburg  expired  in  April,  ISf^l,  without 
a  thought  of  resort  to  compulsion  ;  and  instead  of  this,  the  Emperor 
suspended,  on  July  8,  the  action  of  the  Reichskammergericht.  He  had 
missed  the  golden  opportunity  ;  it  did  not  recur  for  fifteen  years,  during  \ 
which  two  wars  with  the  Turk  in  Europe,  two  wars  in  Africa,  and  two 
wars  with  Fnmce  distracted  his  attention  from  German  affairs. 

This  inaction  on  Charles'  part  cooled  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
Schmalkaldlc  League ;  and  Zwinglian  aggression  in  South  Germany 
increased  their  disinclination  to  help  the  Swiss  in  their  domestic  troubles. 
In  reality  the  battle  of  Kappel  was  of  greater  advantage  to  Luther  than 
to  the  Emperor.   For  a  second  time  the  Reformation  was  freed  from 
the  embarrassment  of  a  mutinous  left  wing  ;  and  Luther,  although  he 
professed  to  lament  Zwingli's  fate,  regarded  the  battle  as  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  Zwingli  as  damned  unless  the  Almighty  made  an  irregular 
exception  in  his  favour.    The  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  deprived  of 
their  mainstay  at  Zurich,  gravitated  in  the  direction  of  Wittenberg  ; 
while  the  defeat  of  one  section  of  the  Reformers  convinced  the  rest  of 
the  need  for  common  defence.    Under  the  pressure  of  these  circum- 
stances the  Schmalkaldlc  League  completed  its  organisation,  and  of 
necessity  assumed  a  predominantly  Lutheran  and  territorial  character. 
At  two  conferences  held  at  Nordhausen  and  Frankfort  (November- 
December,  1531}  the  military  details  of  the  League  were  settled,  and 
the  respective  contributions  of  its  various  members  fixed;  the  Prinees 
obtained  a  large  majority  of  votes  in  its  council  of  war  and  exclusive 
command  of  its  armies.    Saxony  and  Hesse  were  treated  as?  equal  ;  if 
the  seat  of  war  was  in  Saxony  or  Westphalia  the  supreme  command 
was  to  fall  to  the  Elector,  if  in  Hesse  or  Upper  Grermany  to  the 
Landgrave. 

The  accession  of  Gotuugen,  Goslar,  and  Eimbeck  to  the  League, 
and  the  success  of  the  Reformation  at  Hamburg,  at  Rostock,  and  in 
Denmark,  where  CShristian's  return  to  Catholicism  brought  no  nearer 
his  restoration  to  the  throne,  left  the  Schmalkaldlc  League  in  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  North  Germany ;  and  it  became  a  veritable 
nty^eriim  in  tmperio  with  a  foreign  policy  of  its  own.   It  might  now  be 
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reckoned  one  of  the  anti-IIabsburg  powers  in  Europe  ;  its  agents  8<Hlgbt 
alliance  with'  France,  England.  Denmark,  and  Venice  ;  tind  it  began  to 
regard  itself  as  a  League  not  merely  for  self-defence  within  the  Empire, 
but  for  the  furtheraace  of  the  Protestant  cause  all  over  Europe.  Xor 
were  its  aims  exclusively  religious  ;  tlieology  merged  into  politics,  and 
rrottistantism  sometimes  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  being  merely 
anti-imperiaLiam.  Fnmoe  and  Veoice  had  few  points  in  common  with 
Luther ;  and  Philip  of  Heflae's  plan  to  utilise  a  Turkish  invasion  for  the 
restoration  of  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg  outraged  patriotic  sentiment* 
On  the  Catholic  side  Bavarian  objects  were  no  less  selfish;  and  the 
Wittelsbachs  endeavoured  to  undermine  Ferdinand's  supports  against 
the  Turk  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  In  both  professedly 
religious  camps  there  was  political  double-dealing  ;  Hesse  was  ready  to 
side  with  either  Austria  or  Bavaria;  while  the  Wittelsl^ar-hs  foniented 
Charles'  hostility  to  the  Lutherans  and  denounced  his  -neessions  as 
treason  to  the  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  hand  ui  glove  with 
Hesse  for  an  attack  on  the  ILibsburg  power. 

These  extreme  and  unpatriotic  schemes  were  defeated  by  a  tacit  uu* 
derstanding  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  moderates  $  and  Gennany 
presented  a  fairly  united  front  to  its  infidel  foe.  Saxony  and  cities  like 
Ulm  and  Nurnberg  convinced  Charles  that  the  coming  of  the  Turk 
would  be  used  for  no  sectional  purposes ;  and  the  Emperor  in  return 
promised  the  Lutherans  at  least  a  temporary  peace.  He  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  demands  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (April,  1532)  for  the 
execution  of  the  Augsburg  Recess,  while  Luther  denounced  the  claims  of 
his  forward  friends  to  toleration  for  all  future  Protestants  even  in. 
Catholic  territories  as  impossible  and  unreasonable.  At  Niirnber^ 
(July  23,1532)  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  all  suits  against  the 
Protestants  before  the  Reichskammergericht  were  quashed  and  they  were 
guaranteed  peace  until  the  next  Diet  or  a  General  Council.  The  under* 
standing  was  to  be  kept  secret  for  fear  of  offending  the  Catholicsi  but  it 
8u£Sced  to  open  to  Charles  the  armouries  of  the  Protestant  cities»  and 
Nurnberg  sent  double  its  quota  to  serve  in  the  Turkish  campaign. 

Ferdinand  had  in  vain  sought  to  stave  off  the  attack  by  which 
Solyman  hoped  to  revenge  his  defeat  at  Vienna.  He  offered  first  to 
pay  tribute  for  Hungary,  and  tlicn  to  cede  it  to  Zapolya  on  condition 
that  it  return  to  the  I  lahsburgs  on  Zapolya's  death.  These  terms  were 
rejected  with  scorn,  and  on  April  26  tlie  Snltan  commenced  his  march. 
His  army  was  reckoned  at  u  quarter  of  a  million  men,  the  stereotyped 
estimate  of  Turkish  invading  forces,  but  half  of  these  were  non-combat- 
ants; the  Emperor*8  troops  did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand,  but  they 
were  well  equipped  and  eager  for  the  fray.  The  same  enthusiasm  was 
not  conspicuous  in  the  Turkish  ranks ;  they  were  foiled  by  the  heroic 
resistance  of  611ns  (August  7-28)  and  made  no  serious  attempt  either  to 
take  Vienna  or  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  imperial  forces ;  in 
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September  they  commenced  their  retreat  through  Carinthiaand  Croatia, 
which  they  ravaged  on  their  way. 

The  precipitate  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  was  followed  by  an  equally 
sudden  abandonment  of  the  campaign  by  Charles  V.  After  all  his  brave 
words  it  was  a  shock  to  his  friends  and  a'bnirers  when  he  made  no  effort 
to  seize  the  fruits  of  victory  and  recover  lliingary  for  his  brother  ;  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  1532  might  have  restored  to  Christen- 
dom lauds  which  remained  under  Turkish  rule  for  nearly  two  centuries 
longer.  There  are  explanations  enough  for  his  course ;  the  German  levies 
refused  to  pass  the  imperial  frontiers,  regarding  self-defence  as  the  limit 
of  their  duty ;  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  confined  their  efforts  mainly 
to  pillaging  German  villages ;  and  Cranmer,  who  accompanied  Charles' 
Court,  descrihes  how  they  spread  greater  desolation  than  the  Turks 
themselves  and  how  the  peasants  in  revenge  fell  upon  and  slew  the 
Emperor's  troops  whenever  opportunity  offered  ;  so  that  delay  in  dis- 
banding liis  army  might  have  fanned  the  enmity  between  Charles* 
German  and  Spanish  subjects  into  war.  But  other  reasons  accounted 
for  the  Emperor's  departure  from  Germany^  which  was  once  more  sacri- 
ficed to  tlie  exigencies  of  Charles'  cosmopolitan  interests.  The  Pope, 
irritated  alike  by  the  Emperor's  bestowal  of  Modena  and  Reggio  on  the 
Duke  of  Fenara,  and  by  his  persistence  in  demanding  a  General 
Council,  was  propKMnng  to  marry  his  niece  Catharine  de'  Medici  to 
Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  a  union  between  Clement  and  Francis  I 
would  again  have  threatened  Charles'  position  in  Italy.  He  regarded 
two  objects  as  then  of  transcendent  importance,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Pope  and  the  convocation  of  a  General  Council.  They  wprp  qnite 
incompatible,  yet  to  them  Charles  sacrificed  the  chance  ol  regaimjig 
Hungary. 

The  result  can  only  be  described  as  a  comprehensive  failure.  The 
Emperor'sinterviews  with  Clement  in  February,  1533,  did  not  prevent  the 
Pope^s  alliance  with  France,  nor  his  sanction  of  Granmer*s  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  enabled  Henry  YIII  to  complete  his 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Charles'  two  years*  stay  in  Germany 
had  effected  little ;  Ferdinand,  indeed,  was  King  of  the  Romans  but 
his  influence  was  less  than  before,  while  the  power  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  greatly  increased.  The  Em|  "r<)T-  had  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
spring  of  1530  with  a  record  of  almost  unbroken  success  ;  he  recrossed 
them  in  the  autumn  of  1532  having  added  a  list  of  failures  ;  the  German 
labour  had  proved  herculean,  but  Charles  had  proved  no  Hercules.  For 
another  decade  Germany  was  left  to  fij]fht  out  its  own  political  and 
religious  quarrels  witii  little  help  or  hiutirance  from  its  sovereign.  His 
ultervention  in  1580-2  had  brought  peace  to  no  one ;  the  Protestants 
had  little  security  against  the  attacks  of  the  lUiehtkommergtrieht ;  the 
Catholics  were  unable  to  prevent  the  progress  of  heresy;  and  while 
Charles  was  journeying  farther  and  farther  away  from  Germany  the 
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Habsl)urg  authority  in  the  Empire  was  threatened  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  cliecks  it  experienced. 

The  restoration  of  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg  was  not  merely  a 
favourite  design  of  the  Protestatits  for  the  extension  of  the  Reformation 
in  South  Germany ;  it  was  regarded  by  German  Catholic  Princes  and  by 
the  £mperor'0  foreign  foes  as  an  invaluable  means  of  undermining  the 
Habsburg  power.  It  is  even  believed  that  Clement  YII  himsdi  in 
his  anger  at  Charles*  persistent  demand  for  a  General  Council  discussed 
the  execution  of  this  plan  at  his  interview  with  Francis  I  at  Marseilles  in 
the  autumn  of  1533.  At  any  rate  the  French  King  went  from  Marseilles 
to  Bar-le-duc,  where  in  January,  1^)^34,  lie  agreed  witli  Philip  of  Hesse  to 
give  the  enteri)rise  extensive  linancial  support,  cloaked  under  a  fictitious 
sale  of  Montbeliard  (the  property  of  Ulrich)  to  the  French  King.  The 
moment  was  opportune.  Ferdinand  was  busy  in  liohemia  and  Hungary  ; 
the  outbreak  of  the  Anabaptist  revolution  gave  PhUlp  of  Heaae  an 
excuse  for  arming  ;  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Swabian  League  neutral- 
ised the  force  by  which  Wurttemberg  had  been  won  and  maintained 
for  the  Austrian  House.  Religious  divisions  had  impaired  the  harmony 
of  the  League,  and  political  jealousies  had  transformed  it  from  a 
willing  tool  of  the  Habsburgs  into  an  almost  hostile  power.  In 
November,  1532,  the  Electors  of  Trier  and  the  Palatinate  and  Philip  of 
Hesse  had  agreed  to  refuse  a  renewal  of  the  T.eaf:^ne  ;  and  in  May,  1533, 
some  of  its  most  important  city  meuibers,  Dim,  jSurnberg,  and  Augsburg, 
formed  a  separate  alliance  for  the  defence  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
strictly  defensive  Catholic  confederation  established  at  Halle  in  ducal 
Saxony  in  the  following  November  between  the  Elector  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg,  Dukes  Creorge  of  Saxony,  Eric  and  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
was  neither  a  match  for  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  nor  had  it  any 
interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  Austrian  rule  in  Wiirttemberg.  Joachim 
told  Philip  that  Ferdinand  would  get  no  help  from  the  Electors  ;  and  his 
words  proved  trueindeed.  The  Archbishopsof  Mainz  and  Trier  observed 
a  strict  neutrality  ;  the  Elector  Palatine's  promise  of  aid  was  delusive  ; 
while  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Miinster  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
possibly  on  the  undersuindinc^  that  Philip  woukl  assist  them  to  put  down 
the  Minister  Anabaptists,  consented  to  help  him  in  Wiirttemberg, 
and  assurances  of  support  were  also  forthcoming  from  Henry  VIII, 
Christian  III  of  Denmark,  and  Zapolya. 

In  15B2  Ulrich*s  son  Christopher,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
carried  off  to  Spain,  escaped  from  the  Emperor's  Court  during  the 
Turkish  campaign,  and  in  tlie  following  year  appMtred  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Swabian  League  at  Augsburg.  His  cause  was  warmly  advocated 
by  a  French  envoy  and  almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  League. 
Bavaria,  indeed,  \nshed  to  restore  Christopher,  who  liad  been  educated 
as  a  Catholic,  instead  of  his  rather,  a  strenuous  Protestant,  and  on  this 
score  quarrelled  with  Philip  of  Hesse.    But  French  aid  enabled  Philip 
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to  dispense  with  Bavarian  assistance.  In  April,  1do4,  he  mustered  a 
well-equipped  army  of  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  on  tlie  12th  a 
manifesto  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Wilrttemberg,  who,  disgusted  with 
Ferdinand's  rule,  were  eager  to  rise  on  Ulricsh's  behalf.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  profihesied  woe  for  this  contempt 
of  their  doct  rine  of  passive  obedience.  Philip  knew  the  feebleness  of  the 
foe ;  Ferdinand's  appeals  to  Charles  had  met  with  a  cold  response,  and 
his  lieutenant  in  Wiirttemberg,  Count  Philip  of  the  Palatinate,  could 
hardly  raise  0000  foot  and  400  horse.  With  this  little  army  he  waited 
at  Lautfen,  wliere  on  May  12-1'5  an  encounter,  wliicli  can  srnn  »'lv  be 
called  a  hattle,  decided  against  him,  mainly  by  the  excellence  of 
the  Hessian  horse  and  artillery.  Before  the  end  of  June  the  w^hole  of 
Wiirttemberg  had  been  overrun  by  the  invaders,  and  Luther  had  dis- 
oerned  the  hand  of  God  in  the  viotors*  triumph. 

Nor  was  there  any  hope  of  retrieving  the  disaster ;  rather,  Ferdinand 
dreaded  lest  Philip  should  with  the  help  of  the  Anabaptists  raise  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  Habsburgs,  and  seize  the  imperial  crown 
for  himself,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  or  Duke  William  of  Bavaria. 
Francis  I  regarded  Wiirttemberg  as  only  a  beginning,  and  was  urging 
Philip  on  to  fresh  conquests,  which  would  have  lu'l[)(?d  him  in  his 
impending:  war  with  Chisrlcs.  But  the  (Jerman  Priiiees  were  content 
with  securing  their  immediate  objects  without  becoininsj  the  cat's-paw 
of  France,  and  peace  was  made  with  Ferdinand  at  Cadan  on  June  29. 
Ulrich  was  restored  to  Wiirttemberg,  but  Ferdinand's  pride  was  to  «oiiie 
extent  saved  by  the  provision  that  the  duchy  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of 
Austria — without  however  impairing  its  imperial  status— and  should 
pass  to  the  Habsburgs  in  the  default  of  male  heirs  in  Ulrich's  line ;  at 
Uie  same  time  Ferdinand  withdraw  his  original  stipulation  that  the 
Reformation  should  not  be  established  in  Wiirttemberg. 

The  Protestants,  however,  were  bent  upon  more  than  a  local  victory 
for  their  faith,  and  they  employed  their  advantage  over  Ferdinand  to 
render  more  secure  thi'ir  general  position  in  Germany.  The  great  defect 
in  the  Nfiniberg  Peace  of  1632  was  tlio  absence  of  any  detinilion  of  the 
*' religious  cases  "  with  which  the  Jieichskammergericht  was  prohibited 
from  dealing.  When  the  Court  a{)pealed  to  Charles  on  the  point,  he 
replied  that  it  was  their  business  to  determine  what  was,  and  what  was 
not,  a  religious  **  suit ;  and  as  the  Court  was  composed  of  Catholics  it 
naturally  asserted  its  jurisdiction  in  all  suits  about  ecclesiastical  property. 
But  secularisation  of  Church  property  was  the  financial  basis  of  the 
reformed  Churches,  and  by  this  time  was  also  one  of  the  main  financial 
supports  of  Lutheran  States.  If  they  could  be  attacked  on  this  ground 
the  Peace  of  Niirnberg  was  of  little  value  to  them ;  and  they  grew  more 
and  more  exasperated  as  the  Kammfrgericht  prnceoflcd  to  condemn  cities 
and  Princes  such  as  Strassburg,  and  Niirnberg,  Duke  Krnest  of  Liineburg 
and  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg.  Eventually,  on  January  30, 1584, 
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the  Protestants  formally  repudiated  the  Ka$imerfferieht  as  a  partisan 
body,  thns  rejecting  the  last  existing  national  institution,  for  the 
Meichnregiment  was  already  dissolved.  This  however  afforded  them  no 
protection,  and  in  the  Peace  of  Cadan  they  insisted  that  Ferdinand  should 
qnash  all  such  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  as  were  directed  against  the 
membors  of  the  Scbmalkaldic  League.  With  this  denruid  the  King  was 
forced  to  comply  ;  the  only  compensation  he  received  v  is  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  opposition  to  his  recognition  as  King  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  no  wonder  that  men  declared  that  Pliilij)  of  Ilesse  had 
done  more  for  the  Reformation  b}'  laa  WurUcmberg  enterprise  than 
Luther  could  do  in  a  thousand  books. 

Other  causes  than  the  weakness  of  Ferdinand  and  the  disinclination 
of  Lutherans  to  promote  the  ends  of  Francis  I  moved  Catholic  and 
Protestsat  Princes  to  the  Peace  of  Cadan.  Both  alike  were  threatened 
hy  their  common  foe,  tlie  spirit  of  revolution,  which  in  two  different 
forms  had  now  suhmerged  Catholic  Miinster  and  Protestant  Liibeck. 
Of  the  two  phenomena  the  Anabaptist  reign  at  Minister  was  the  more  to 
be  feared  and  the  harder  to  be  explained,  for  the  term  l)y  which  it  is 
known  represents  a  mere  accident  of  the  movement  as  being  its  essence. 
It  was  not  essentially  theological,  nor  is  "anabaptist"  an  adequate  or 
accurate  expression  of  its  theological  peculiarities.  The  doctrines  of 
second  baptism  and  adult  baptism  are  inoffensive  enough,  but  attempts 
to  realise  the  millennium,  if  successful,  would  be  fatal  to  most  fonns  of 
government,  and  a  familiar  parallel  to  the  Miinster  revolutionists  may 
be  found  in  the  English  Fifth-monarchy  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  both  cases  millenary  doctrines  were  only  the  outward  form  in  which 
the  revolutionary  spirit  was  made  manifest,  and  the  spirit  of  revolution 
is  always  at  bottom  the  same  because  it  has  its  roots  in  the  depths  of 
human  nature.  The  motive  force  which  roused  the  Etiglish  peasants  in 
1381  was  essentially  the  name  as  that  which  dominated  Minister  in  1534 
and  lined  the  barricades  of  Paris  in  1848.  The  revolutionist  becomes  a 
believer  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race, 
and  in  the  practicability  of  the  millennium.  The  narrower  liis  experience 
of  men  and  affairs,  the  wider  his  flights  of  fancy  ;  and  revolutionary 
principles  commonly  find  their  most  fruitful  soil  among  hand-workem 
of  sedentary  occupation  and  straitened  circumstances.  In  those  sub- 
merged classes  materials  for  discontent  ever  abound,  awaiting  the  coin- 
cidence of  two  events  to  set  them  free,  the  flash  of  vision  into  better 
things  and  the  disturbance  of  the  repressive  force  of  law  and  order. 
The  Reformation  prodnced  them  both  ;  and  the  new  gospel  of  Divine 
justice  for  the  oppressed  set  the  volcanic  flood  in  motion,  and  Strife 
between  Catholic  and  Protiistant  authorities  gave  it  a  vent. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rigid,  respectable  condition  into 
which  Lutheranism  had  sunk  under  the  aegis  of  territorial  Princes  or 
even  the  more  elastic  religion  of  Zwingli  would  satisfy  all  of  those 
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who  had  reyolted  from  Rome.  Extreme  opinions  soon  became  heard. 
Sebastian  Franck  declared  that  in  the  new  Lutheran  Church  there  was 
less  freedom  of  speech  and  belief  than  among  the  Turks  and  heathen ; 

and  Leo  Jud  described  Luther  aa  another  Pope  who  consigned  at  vnW 
some  to  the  devil,  and  rewarded  others  with  heaven.  Luther  had  found 
his  original  strength  in  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  reli- 
gious exaltation  ;  but  as  soon  us  the  way  was  clear  he  exchanged  the 
support  of  popular  agitation  for  that  of  secular  authority,  and  left  the 
revolutionists  to  follow  tbcir  own  devices.  Their  ranks  were  swollen  by 
a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  meagre  results  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  moral  regeneration  which  had  been  anticipated,  the  ameliora- 
tion cxf  social  ills,  and  the  reform  of  political  abuses  seemed  as  far  off  as 
erer.  ^  The  longer  we  preach  the  Gospel,"  declared  Luther,  ^  the  deeper 
the  people  plunge  into  greed,  pride,  and  luxury  $  and,  acting  on  a  princi- 
ple enunciated  by  the  Reformers  themselves,  men  began  to  ascribe  the  evil 
practice  in  Lutheran  spheres  to  the  errors  in  Lutheran  doctrine.  Hence 
arose  a  number  of  theological  ideas,  which  were  anathema  alike  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  appealed  with  irresistible  force  to  multi- 
tudes who  found  no  solace  in  eitlicr  of  the  mon;  orthodox  creeds.  The 
ma-ss  of  the  pca.santry  had  been  put  out  of  the  ])ale  of  hope  in  1525, 
and  their  complete  iiidilTercnee  to  ideas  of  any  kind  prevented  a  general 
rising  ten  years  later  ;  but  in  some  of  the  towns  the  lower  cloiises  retained 
enough  mental  buoyancy  to  seek  consolation  in  dreams  for  the  burdens 
they  bore  in  real  life. 

The  Anabaptist  doctrine  was  but  one  of  an  endless  variety  of  ideas, 
many  of  which  had  long  been  current.  All  such  opinions  gained  fresh 
▼Ogue  in  the  decade  following  the  Peasants'  ReTolt ;  but  most  of  the 
sectaries**  agreed  in  repudiating  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and 
the  nnfree  will,  and  denounced  the  dependence  of  the  Lntlieran 
Church  upon  the  State.  They  'denied  tlie  right  of  the  secular 
magistrate  to  interfere  in  religious  matters,  and  themselves  withdrew 
in  varying  degrees  from  cuih crn  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Some, 
anticipating  the  Quakers,  refused  to  bear  arms  ;  the  G&rtnerhriidcr  of 
Salzbuig  endeavoured  to  live  on  the  pattern  of  primitive  simplicity. 
One  sect  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ  \  another,  of  whom  Ludwig 
Hetzer  was  the  chief,  began  by  regarding  Jesus  as  a  leader  and  teacher 
lather  than  an  object  of  worsMp,  and  ended  by  denying  His  divinity. 
Many  thoughtful  people,  repelled  by  the  harshness  of  Lutlier's  dogmas, 
insisted  upon  mercy  as  the  pre-eminent  attribute  of  God,  and  extended 
even  to  the  devil  the  hope  of  salvation  ;  while  the  idea  that  the  flesh 
alone  sinned  leaving  the  spirit  undefiled  proved  attractive  to  the  lower 
sort  and  opened  the  door  to  a  variety  of  antinomian  speculations  and 
practices. 

Most  of  these  dreamers  indulged  in  A  pocalyptic  visions  of  an  imme- 
diate purification  of  the  world ;  but  this  at  worst  was  only  a  species  of 
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quiet  spii  itual  dram-driiiking^und.  probably-  it  would  have  gone  no  i  unher 
but  lor  the  ruthless  persecution  whicli  tbdir  doctrines  called  down  upon 
them.  Zwingli  himself  was  hostile  to  them,  and  repreasiTe  measnres 
were  taken  against  their  Swiss  adherents ;  but  in  most  parts  of  German j 
they  were  condemned  to  wholesale  death.  Six  hundred  executions  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Ensishelm  in  Upper  Elsass,  a  thousand  in 
Tyrol  and  Gorz,  and  the  Swabian  League  butchered  whole  bands  of 
them  without  trial  or  sentence.  Many  were  beheaded  in  Saxony  with 
the  express  npprobation  of  Luther,  who  regarded  their  heroism  in  the 
face  of  death  as  j)roof  of  diabolic  possession.  Duke  William  of  Bavaria 
made  a  distinction  between  those  who  recanted  and  those  who  re- 
mained oljdurate  ;  the  latter  were  burnt,  the  former  were  only  beheaded. 
Bucer  at  Strassburg  was  less  truculent  than  Luther ;  but  Philip  of  Hesse 
was  the  only  Prince  of  sufficient  moderation  to  be  content  with  the 
heretics*  incarceration. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  broke  down  under  treatment  like 
this,  and  men's  sufferings  began  to  set  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds 
in  motion  ;  a  conviction  developed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  in 
efiPecting  the  purification  which  they  believed  to  be  imminent.  In 
AuG^sbur^,  Hans  Hut  proclaimed  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  the 
saints  to  purify  the  world  with  a  double-edged  sword,  nnd  his  disciple, 
Augustin  Bader,  prepared  a  crown,  insignia,  and  jewels  for  his  future 
kingdom  in  Israel.  Melchior  Ilofmann  told  Frederick  I  of  Denmark 
that  he  was  one  of  the  two  sovereigns  at  whose  hands  all  the  firstborn 
of  Egypt  should  be  slain.  Xot  till  the  vials  of  wrath  had  been  out- 
poured could  the  kingdom  of  heaven  come.  Hofmann,  who  had  preached 
the  true  gospel  **  in  Livonia  and  then  had  combated  Luther's  magical 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  at  Stockholm,  Kiel,  and  Strassburg,  had  by  his 
voice  and  his  pen  acquired  great  influence  over  the  artisans  of  northern 
Germany ;  and  here,  where  men's  dreams  had  not  been  rudely  dispelled  by 
the  ravuf^f^s  of  peasants  and  reprisals  of  Princes,  revolutionary  ideas  took 
their  deepest  root  and  revolutionary  projects  appeared  most  feasible. 
From  1529  onwards  there  were  outbreaks  in  not  a  few  North  German 
towns,  at  Minden,  Herford,  Lippstadt,  and  Soest ;  but  it  was  at  ^lUnster 
and  Liibeck  that  the  revolution  in  iwu  diHereat  forms  assumed  a  world- 
wide importance. 

Miinster  had  long  been  a  scene  of  strife  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  Lutheran  attack  was  at  first  repelled  by  the  Catholics, 
and  Bernard  Rottman,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Reforming  divines,  was 
expelled  from  the  city.  But  he  soon  returned  and  established  himself  in 
the  suburbs,  where  bis  preaching  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  populace 
that  the  Reformers  became  a  majority  on  the  Council  and  secured  control 
of  the  city  churches.  In  1532  the  Chapter  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  with  the  minority  of  tlie  Council,  left  Miinster  to  concert  miasures 
of  retaliation  with  Count  Franz  von  Waldeck,  the  newly-elected  iiishop 
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of  Mimster,  and  witib  tiie  neighbouring  gentry,  who  for  the  most  part 
adhered  to  the  old  religion.  By  their  action  all  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  external  world  was  cut  off;  but,  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  rents  and  comraerce,  the  citizens  made  a  sally  on  December  26, 
surprised  the  Bishop  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Cathnlic  party  in  their  head- 
qua  iiers  at  Telgte  (east  of  Miin8ter),and  earned  off  a  number  of  prisoners 
as  li(  stag"es.  Alarm  induced  the  Catholics  to  ucce})t  a  compromise  in 
Februiiry,  by  which  Lutheranisra  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  six  parish 
churches,  and  Catholicism  in  the  Cathedral  and  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Lutberanism,  however,  while  acceptable  to  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  reforming  party,  no  longer  satisfied  Rottman  and  the  artisans. 
Rottman  gradoally  adopted  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Eucharist  and 
repudiated  infant  baptism ;  and,  although  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Marburg  and  the  Council  of  Miinster,  he  was  not  expelled  from  the 
city,  hut  continued  to  propag'ato  liis  doctrines  amoncf  the  lower  orders, 
and  eventually  in  ir)33  determined  to  Htren<^then  his  position  by  intro« 
ducin^  into  Miinster  some  Anabaptists  from  Holland. 

In  tlie  Netherlands  Cliarles  V  was  enabled  by  the  strength  of  his 
position  as  territoiial  prince  and  by  means  of  the  Inquisition  to  exer- 
cise an  authority  in  religious  matters  which  was  denied  him  in  Ger- 
many,  but  his  repression  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  growth  of 
extremer  doctrines.    Schismatic  movements  had  long  been  endemic  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  nowhere  else  did  Melchior  Hofmann  find  so  many 
disciples.    Chief  among  them  were  Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  f)f  Haarlem, 
and  Jan  Beuekelssen  or  Bockelsohii,  popularly  known  as  Jan  of  Leyden. 
Matthys  declared  liimself  to  be  the  Enoch  of  the  new  dispensation,  and 
chose  twelve  apostles  to  proselytise  the  six  neighbourinj^  proviru'es. 
Beuckelssen  was  one  of  tliem;  though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age  he  had 
seen  much  of  the  world  ;  as  a  journeyman  tailor  he  had  travelled  over 
Europe  from  Liibeck  to  Lisbon;  abandoning  his  trade  he  opened  an  inn 
at  Leyden,  became  a  leading  member  of  the  locsl  Meder^kei%  and 
wrote  verses  and  dramas,  in  which  he  himself  played  a  part.   Finally  he 
fell  xmder  the  influence  of  the  Scriptural  teaching  of  Hofmann  and 
Matthys,  as  whose  forerunner  he  journeyed  to  Miinster  in  January, 
1534,  and  joined  forces  with  Rottman  and  the  Miinster  Anabaptists. 
\         The  arrival  of  Beuckelssen  and  his  colleagues  precipitated  the  conflict 
'     for  which  the  Catholics  and  TiUthcrans  had  armed  as  early  as  the  previous 
I     autumn.    After  a  few  days  of  ominous  silence  the  insurrection  broke 
'     out  on  February  9.    It  was  premature;  the  Conservatives  were  still 
,      the  stronger  party,  but  in  a  moment  of  hesitation  they  consented  to 
mutual  toleration.    Tiie  concession  was  fatal ;  in  a  fortnight  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  revolutionists  made  thousands  of  fresh  converts,  especi<ally 
among  the  women ;  and  the  legal  security  they  had  won  in  Munster 
attracted  crowds  of  their  fellow  sectaries  from  Holland  and  the  neigh- 
bouring German  towns.   Matthys  himself  appeared  on  the  scene;  at 
e.  w.  B.  II.  IS 
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the  muDicipal  election  of  the  21st  the  Anabaptists  secured  a  majori^ 
on  the  Council;  and  Knipperdollinck,  the  executioner  of  the  sect,  became 

B  u  rg(  )ivmst«r.  Six  days  later  there  was  a  great  prayer-meeting  of  anned 
Aiial)aj)tists  in  the  town-hall.  Matthys roused  himself  from  an  apparent 
trance  to  demand  in  tlie  name  of  God  the  expulsion  of  all  ^vho  refused 
conversion.  Old  and  young,  mothers  %vith  infants  in  arras,  and  bare- 
footed children,  were  driven  out  into  the  snow  to  perish,  while  the  reign 
of  the  saints  began. 

Like  the  earliest  Ghristians  thej  sought  to  have  all  things  in 
common,  and  as  a  commencement  they  confiscated  the  goods  of  the 
exiles.  To  ensure  primitive  simplicity  of  wotship  they  next  destroyed 
all  images,  pictures,  manuscripts,  and  musical  instruments  on  which  tliey 
could  lay  their  hands.  Tailors  and  shoemakers  were  enjoined  to  intro- 
duce no  new  fashions  in  wearing*  apparel ;  gold  and  silver  and  jewels 
were  surrendered  to  the  common  use  ;  and  there  was  an  idea  of  pushing 
the  communistic  principle  to  itw  lo^'ieal  extreme  by  repudiating  indi- 
vidual property  in  wives.  The  last  was  apparently  offensive  io  public 
opinion  even  in  i)urified  Miinster,  and  tlic  ncaroiit  approach  to  it  effected 
in  practice  was  polygamy,  which  was  not  introduced  without  some  san- 
guinary opposition,  and  did  not  probably  extend  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  Beuokelssen  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  These  eccentricities 
were  regarded  by  their  authors  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  second 
coming  of  Clirist.  That  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  was  a  common 
idea  of  the  day.  No  one  was  more  thoroughly  possessed  by  it  than 
Luther;  but  wliile  he  set  little  store  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the 
Anabaptists  of  Miinster  found  in  it  their  chief  inspiration.  They 
conceived  tliat  tliey  were  making  straight  the  path  of  the  Lord  by 
abolishing  all  liuman  ordinances  such  as  property,  marriage,  and  social 
distinctions.  The  notion  was  not  entirely  new;  at  one  end  of  the 
religious  scale  the  Taborites  had  held  somewhat  similar  views,  and  at 
the  other,  monastic  life  was  also  based  on  renunciation  of  private 
property,  of  marriage,  and  of  the  privilege  of  rank.  The  idea  of 
preparing  for  the  Second  Advent  gave  the  movement  its  strength,  and 
stimulated  the  revolutionists  of  Miinster  to  resist  for  a  year  and  a  half 
the  miseries  of  a  siege  and  all  the  forces  which  Germany  could  bring 
against  them. 

The  rule  of  Matthys  the  prophet  was  lu  ought  to  a  sudden  end  by 
his  death  in  a  sortie  at  Easter,  and  liis  numtle  fell  upon  Jan  of  Leyden, 
probably  a  worse  but  certainly  an  abler  man.  His  introduction  of 
polygamy  provoked  resistance  from  the  respectable  section  led  by 
Mollenbeck,  but  they  were  mercilessly  butchered  after  surrender.  "  He 
who  fires  the  first  shot,**  cried  Jan,  in  words  which  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  Luther's  attack  on  the  peasants,  *'does  God  a  service.** 
After  his  victory  he  dispensed  with  the  twelve  elders  who  had  nominally 
ruled  the  new  Israel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Dusentsehor 
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annoiinoedit  as  the  viU  of  God  that  he  should  be  king  of  all  the  world 
and  establish  the  Fifth  Monarchy  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  assumed  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty,  easily  crushed  an  attempt  of  Knip- 
perdollinck  to  snpplant  him,  defeated  the  besiegers  with  much  slaughter 
on  August  30,  1534,  when  they  tried  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  and  in 
0«  toller  sent  out  twenty-eight  apostles  to  preach  the  new  kinpfdom  to 
til*  lit  ighbouring  cities.  Tiiey  were  armed  with  Duseiitschur's  ])roph- 
ec\  oi"  ruin  for  such  as  did  them  harm  ;  but  almost  all  were  st  ized  and 
executed,  and  a  young  woman,  who  attempted  to  play  the  part  of  Judith 
to  the  Holofemes  of  the  Bishop  of  Miinster,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

These  miafortunes  probably  dimmed  the  faith  of  the  besieged  in 
Munater.  Although  there  were  thousands  of  Anabaptists  scattered 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  their  sporadic 
risings  were  all  suppressed,  and  n n  town  but  Warendorf  accepted 
Miiaster's  proposals  of  peace.  The  Wiirttemberg  war,  which  had  dis- 
traded  the  Princes  of  Germany,  was  over;  and  tin-  Liibeek  war  prevented 
Hanseatic  democrats  from  assisting  the  people  of  Miinster  as  effectually 
as  it  kept  North  German  Princes  from  joiiiin<;  the  siege.  But  it  was 
April,  1535,  ixfore  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  various  Princes,  the 
dissensions  between  Catholici*  and  l*rotestants,  the  inelliciency  of  the 
national  military  organisation, and  the  common  fear  lest  Charles  V  should 
seise  the  occasion  to  extend  his  Burg^dian  patrimony  at  the  expense 
of  GSermany  by  appropriating  Miinster  to  himself,  permitted  a  joint 
expedition  in  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Miinster,  who  had  hitherto  carried  oa 
Uie  siege  with  the  help  of  some  Hessian  troops.  After  that  the  result 
could  not  long  remain  doubtful  ;  but  the  city  offered  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance, and  it  was  only  by  means  of  treachery  that  it  was  taken  by  assault 
on  the  night  of  June  24.  The  usual  slaughter  followed  ;  Jan  of  Leytlcn 
and  Knipp^rdollinck  were  tortured  to  death  in  the  market-place  with 
red-hot  pincers.  Miinster  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  an  imperial 
city ;  the  Bishop's  authority  and  Catholicism  were  re-established,  and  a 
fortress  was  built  to  support  them.  The  Anabaptists  were  dispersed 
into  many  lands,  and  their  views  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  England 
and  America  in  the  following  century  ;  but  the  visionary  and  revo* 
lutionary  spirit  which  gave  Anabaptism  its  importance  during  the 
German  Reformation  passed  out  of  it  to  assume  other  forms,  and 
Anabaptism  slowly  became  a  respectable  creed. 

Two  of  the  three  revolutions  which  disturbed  Germany  in  1534-5, 
the  Wiirttemberg  war  and  the  Miinster  insurrection,  were  thus  ended  ; 
there  remained  a  third,  the  attempt  of  commercial  democracy  to  establish 
an  empire  over  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  cities  of  tiie  llanscatic 
Leagiie  had  long  enjoyed  tlie  most  complete  autonomy,  and  whatever 
authority  neighbouring  Prineesand  Prelates  could  claim  within  the  walls 
of  any  of  them  was  a  mere  shadow.  Hence  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
appealing  as  it  did  most  powerfully  to  the  burgher  class,  won  an  easy 
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and  an  early  victory  in  most  of  these  tracHnf^  communities.  But  this 
victory  was  tlie  begiunini:!'  rather  than  the  end  of  strife,  for  the  social 
ferment  which  followed  on  the  religions  revolt  inevitably  produced  a 
division  between  the  richer  and  poorer  classes.  It  bore  little  relation 
to  differences  ou  religious  questions,  though  here  -ds  elsewhere  in  the 
sixteenth  century  every  movement  tended  to  assume  a  theological  garb, 
and  the  rich  naturally  iayoured  oonaerTatiTe  fonns  of  religion,  while  the 
poor  adopted  noyel  doctrines.  Thus  risings  at  Hanover  in  1583,  at 
Bremen  in  1530-2,  and  at  Brunswick  in  1628  were  directed  partly 
against  the  old  Church  and  partly  against  the  aristocratic  Town  Councils. 
The  chief  of  these  municipal  revolutions  occurred  at  Liibeck  and  Stral- 
sund,  but,  although  tlie  triumph  of  the  democracy  was  accompanied  by 
a  good  deal  of  ieonoclasm,  and  Wullemvever,  tlie  leader  of  the  Liibeck 
populace,  was  accused  of  Anabaj)tisni,  the  struggle  was  really  social 
and  poliLieal,  or,  accordhig  to  Sastrow,  the  l)urgoma8ter  of  Greifswald, 
between  the  respectable  and  the  disreputable  classes.  lu  both  cities  the 
oligarchic  character  of  the  Town  Council  was  abolished,  and  power  was 
transferred  to  demagogues  depending  on  the  support  of  the  artisans ; 
but  the  i&portanoe  of  these  changes  consists  not  so  much  in  their  con- 
stitutional aspect,  though  this  was  of  considerable  significance,  as  in  the 
effect  they  produced  upon  the  external  policy  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

That  famous  organisation  had  lost  much  of  the  power  it  wielded  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Its  position  was  based  on  a 
union  between  the  so-called  Wendic  cities  of  the  Haltic  and  the  towns 
of  VV^estphalia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  upon  the  control  which  they 
exercised  over  the  united  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  thus  over  the 
wliole  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  most  potent  voice 
in  the  confederation  had  hitherto  been  that  of  LCibeok,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  Bruges  and  Antwerpunder  the  fostering  care  of  their  Burgundian 
rulers  provoked  a  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Flemings  and  the  League ; 
Lubeck  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  Dutch  trade  from  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Dutch  naturally  resented  this  limitation  of  their  commerce.  At  the 
same  time  this  loosening  of  the  bond  between  the  eastern  and  western 
cities  weakened  the  League's  hold  on  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  ;  and 
Christian  TT,  who  had  married  Charles  V\s  sister,  conceived  the  idea  of 
utili<ing  lus  Burgundian  allies  for  tlie  purpose  of  breaking  the  domina- 
tion ol  the  Baltic  cities.  The  plan  was  ruined  by  Christian's  vices,  which 
gained  him  the  hatred  of  all  his  subjects  and  enabled  the  Liibeckers, 
hy  timely  assistance  to  Christian's  uncle,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein, 
to  evict  their  enemy  from  the  throne  of  Denmark  and  Norway  ;  similar 
aid  was  rendered  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  in  the  same  year  (1528)  drove 
Christian  out  of  Sweden  ;  and  thus  the  union  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  which  had  lasted  since  the  Peace  of  Kalmar  (1397}  was 
permanently  broken  up. 

Christian,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  defeat,  and  with  a 
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view  to  securing  the  assistauce  of  his  Habsburg  brothers-in-law  and 
of  Catliolic  Europe,  he  abjured  his  Lutheranism  and  represented  his 
attempt  to  regain  his  throncH  as  a  crusade  against  heresy.  In  1531-2 
he  overran  Norway,  but  Liibeek  blockaded  tlie  const,  forced  him  to 
capitulate,  and  procured  his  lifelong  imprisonment  at  Sonderbnrg. 
This  outrage  on  royal  majesty,  coupled  with  the  mercantile  hostility 
between  Lfibeck  and  the  Netherlands,  precipitated  naval  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  Baltic  citiea ;  and  the  situation  was  complicated  by  tho 
death  ol  Frederick  I  in  April,  1538.  Several  claimants  for  his  vacant 
throne  appeared.  Frederick  left  two  sons,  Christian  III,  a  Lutheran, and 
John,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  some  hopes  of  maintaining  his 
pretensions  by  thehelpof  the  Catliolic  party.  The  old  King,  Christian  II, 
was  regarded  as  impossible,  and  the  Habsburgs  put  forward  as  their 
candidate  Count  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  (afterwards  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  11),  wlio  married  old  Christian  s  daughter.  Such 
wastbe  situation  with  wliich  the  democrats  of  Liibeek,  who  had  obtained 
control  of  the  Couneil  in  February  and  elected  Jiirgen  WuUenwever 
Burgomaster  in  March,  1533,  had  to  deal. 

The  distrust  with  which  the  revolutionists  of  Liibeek  were  viewed 
by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Princes  made  Wullenwever*s  course  a 
difficult  one.  Hestarted  for  Copenhagen  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
the  two  cities,  but  Copenhagen  looked  on  him  askance,  and  he  then 
offered  his  friendship  to  the  young  Chrietian  III  with  no  better  result. 
Lnbeck,  however,  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  Henry  VIII,  who  was  then 
trying  every  means  to  reduce  the  Ilabsburg  power,  and  regarded  witli 
akirin  the  prospect  of  a  HabsburE^  victory  in  Denmark.  Marx  ^^f^ver, 
a  military  adventurer  wlio  liad  taken  service  under  Liibeek,  liad  been 
sent  to  sea  in  command  of  a  fleet  against  tlie  Dutch.  Landing  in 
England  without  a  passport,  he  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  but  Henry  saw  in  him  a  convenient  instrument  against  the 
Habsburgs.  He  conferred  on  Meyer  aknighthood,  and  promised  Lubeck 
assistance ;  while  the  Ltlbeckers  undertook  to  tolerate  no  Prince  upon 
the  Danish  throne  of  whom  the  English  King  did  not  approve.  But 
Henry's  promises  were  not  very  serious,  and  the  Lubeckers  were  wise  in 
act  putting  too  much  toust  in  them.  They  were  better  advised  in 
concluding  a  four  years*  truce  with  the  Netherlands  at  the  price  of  free 
tra<le  through  the  Sound  in  order  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
establishint;  tlieir  control  over  Denmark. 

The  element  on  which  tliey  relied  was  the  democratic  spirit  in  the 
Scandinavian  kingdomsand  i)articularly  in  the  towns.  Melchiorllofmann 
had  preached  at  Stockholm,  where  Gustavus  Vasa  declared  that  the 
populace  aimed  at  his  assassination.  At  Malmo  and  Copenhagen  the 
Burgomasters  eventually  adopted  Wullenwever*s  views,  and  both  peasants 
and  artisans  m  Denmark  were  excited  and  discontented.  The  expulsion 
of  the  old  King  Christian  had  been  in  the  main  an  aristocratic  revolution. 
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abetted  by  Liibeck  in  revenge  for  Christian's  attacks  on  her  mercantile 
monopoly ;  and  the  rule  of  Frederick  I  had  been  marked  by  aristocratic 
infringementa  of  the  oommercial  privUeges  of  the  towiufolk  ftnd  by 
oppression  of  the  peasante.  Both  claaseB  were  ready  to  rise  for  their  old 
BauemkOwtg;  and  Liibeck,  aware  that  Christian  would  be  a  pnppet  in 
her  haiuls,  determined  to  restore  the  sovmign  whom  ten  years  before 
she  had  deposed.  The  town  took  into  its  service  Count  Christopher  of 
Oldenburg,  a  competent  soldier,  albeit  a  canon  of  Cologne,  and  stipulated 
incaseof  success  for  the  cession  of  Oothland»  Helsingborj^,  and  Helsinn-or, 
In  May,  1334,  Ciuistoplier  arrived  at  Liibeck,  and,  having  won  a  few 
trifling  successes  over  Duke  Christian,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  appeared  off  Copenhagen  in  June.  Everywhere  almost  popular 
insurrections  broke  out  m  favour  of  the  old  King  or  against  the  ruling 
nobility.  This  war  was  called  the  GrqfenfeMe,  and  it  was  in  the  name 
of  the  Peasant  King  *'  that  Christopher  summoned  the  town  and  county 
proletariate  to  rise  against  their  lords.  Seeland,  Copenhagen,  LAaland, 
Langeland,  and  Falster  once  more  recognised  him  as  their  sovereign  ; 
revolts  of  the  peasants  in  Fiinen  and  Jutland  led  to  a  similar  recognition, 
while  Oldendorp,  whom  Wullenwever  describes  as  the  originator  of  the 
movement,  roused  some  of  the  Swedish  cities.  The  Liibeck  revolu- 
tionists seemed  to  be  carrying  all  before  them ;  democratic  factions 
triumphed  at  Stralsnnd,  Rostock,  Riga,  and  lieval,  and  sent  contribu- 
tions in  men  or  mone}-  to  the  common  cause.  In  Liibeck  itself  Wullen- 
wever strengthened  his  position  by  expelling-  the  hostile  minority  from 
the  Council,  and  Bonnus,  the  Lutheran  superintendent,  resigned  his 
charge.  Had  the  cities  succeeded  as  they  hoped,"  wrote  a  Pomeranian 
chronicler,   not  a  Prince  or  a  noble  would  have  been  left.** 

The  revolution  at  Miinster  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  Princes 
and  nobles  were  aware  of  their  peril ;  but  the  Wiirttemberg  war  also  was 
ii^ng,  and  they  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  denouncing 
the  action  of  Liibeck,  leaving  to  Duke  Christian  the  task  of  effective 
resistance.  He  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  September  he  com- 
pletely blockaded  the  moutli  of  th«  Trave  and  cut  off  Liibeck  from 
communication  with  the  sea.  The  city  was  compelled  to  restore  all  the 
territory  it  hud  taken  from  lloUtein,  but  both  parties  were  left  free  t>o 
carry  on  hostilities  in  Denmark.  There  the  Estates,  threatened  by 
intemal  revolts  and  external  foes,  bad  elected  Duke  Christian  King,  and 
in  December  he  captured  Aalborg  and  pacified  Jutland.  He  was  helped 
by  contingents  from  three  Princes  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  the 
Dukes  of  Prussia  and  Pomeraniaand  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  whose  throne 
had  l)een  offered  by  Liibeck  to  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg.  Near  Atisens 
in  Fiinen  on  June  It,  1535,  Christian's  general,  Johann  Rantzau, 
defeated  the  Liibeck  allies  under  Count  Johann  von  Hoya.  and  almost 
simultaneously  his  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Dfini'^h  arlmiral  Skram,  won 
a  less  decisive  victory  over  the  ships  of  Liibeck  oil  liornholm.  Fiinen 
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and  Seelaiid  submitted,  aud  in  ^iugLU>t  Copciiliagen  aud  Mabuo  aluue 
held  oat. 

These  dinsten  were  fifttal  to  WuUenweTer's  power  in  Liibeck ;  during 
his  absence  in  Mecklenburg  the  restoration  of  the  oonsenratives  was 
effected  iu  August.  Wullenwever  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  was  delivered  to  the  Archbishop's  brother, 
Duke  Henry  of  Brunsw  ick,  and  put  to  death  in  September,  1537.  With 
the  ruin  of  his  party  llie  prosecution  of  his  war  began  to  lani^uish,  and 
in  153G  Christian  took  possession  of  Copenhagen  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  1  ienniark  and  Norway.  1  h>  was  orowned 
by  the  Lutheran  apostle  Biigenliagen,  under  whose  auspnt's  religion 
according  to  the  straitest  sect  of  W i  t  tenberg  was  established  in  Denmark. 
Christian's  triumph  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  national  antipathy  to 
the  domineering  interference  of  an  alien  State,  but  the  national  feeling 
was  exploited  by  class  prejudice,  and  the  aristocracy  in  Denmark  turned 
their  yietory  to  the  same  use  as  the  German  Princes  did  theirs  in  the 
i^easants*  War,  In  both  ca  i  s  Lutheranisra  made  common  cause  with 
the  upper  classes  ;  tlie  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  enforcement 
of  serfdom  went  hand  in  hand,  but  the  landlord  was  the  predominant 
partner,  and  even  the  children  of  preachers  remained  in  the  status  of  serfs. 

To  Liibeck  itself  it  is  possible  that  the  success  of  Wullenwever's 
grandiose  ideas  of  mercantile  empire  might  have  been  more  fatal 
than  their  failure.  According  to  Baltic  nautical  ballads  Liibeck  long 
regretted  its  turbulent  Burgomaster,  and  his  name  is  surrounded  iu 
popular  legend  with  something  of  the  halo  of  a  van  Artevelde,  but  his 
attempt  to  clothe  the  new  democratic  spirit  in  the  wonhout  garb  of 
the  city-empire  was  doomed  from  the  first  to  end  in  disaster.  He  could 
not  have  permanently  averted  the  decay  of  the  Hanse  towns  or  pre- 
vented the  absorption  of  most  of  them  in  the  growing  territorial  States  ; 
temporary  success  would  only  have  prolonged  the  struggle  without 
affecting  the  last  result.  Besides  the  local  circumstances  which  would 
have  rendered  ineffectual  the  endeavour  of  Liibeck,  under  whatever  form 
t>f  municipal  government  it  might  have  been  made,  to  establish  an  im- 
perial State,  there  was  no  element  of  stability  in  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  which  that  endeavour  was  the  last  miiuifeslation.  The  future  of 
Germany  was  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  territorial  principle,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  in  what  degree  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  owed  its  salvation  to  its  own  inherent  vitality,  and 
in  what  to  its  alliance  with  the  prevailing  political  organisation. 
Together  Lutheranism  and  territorialism  had  crushed  the  revolutionary 
movement,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  agrarian  socialism,  Miinster 
Anabaptism,  or  urban  democracy.  From  the  conflict  of  creeds  all  but 
two  had  now  been  eliminated,  Catholicism  and  Lutheranism  ;  both  were 
equally  linked  with  the  territorial  principle,  and,  whichever  prevailed, 
Uie  political  texture  of  Germany  would  still  be  the  same.    The  subsidence 
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of  the  revolutionarj  spirit  narrowed  the  field  of  contention,  and  the 

question  became  merely  one  of  fixing^  the  liniita  of  tliis  or  that  territorial 
State  and  o£  locating  tlie  frontier  between  the  two  establialied  forms  of 
religion. 

Yet  peace  was  not  any  nearer  because  tlie  rivals  had  beaten  a  common 
foe.  The  agreement  of  Niiruberg  in  1532  had  guaranteed  to  tlie  meuibtirs 
of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  immunity  for  their  religion,  but  it  did  not 
define  religion  or  provide  security  for  future  Protestants.  At  the  Peace 
of  Gadan  in  1584  the  first  point  was  settled  by  Ferdinand's  quashing 
all  the  processes  in  the  Reichtikam  mergerieht  against  the  Schnudkaldic 
allies ;  but  the  protection  did  not  extend  beyond  the  members  of  the 
League,  and  numerous  other  Protestant  States  were  liable  to  practical 
ruin  as  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  verdicts.  This  was  a  particularly 
dangerous  cause  of  friction,  because  Catholic  Princes  had  other  than 
religious  motives  for  cxecutiuLj  the  judcrnients  of  the  Court  against  their 
Protestant  neighboiuh  ;  as  executors  of  the  Court's  decrees  they  could 
legally  seize  the  lands  of  recalcitrant  cities  or  lords,  and  under  the  guise 
of  religion  extend  their  territorial  power.  Thus,  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick- 
Calenberg  was  Mixious  to  execute  sentence  on  his  chief  town,  Hanover, 
where  a  revolutionary  movement  had  taken  place ;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
cast  longing  eyes  on  Augsburg  ;  and  the  specific  object  of  the  Catholic 
League  of  HaUe  (15S3)  was  to  secure  the  execution  of  verdicts  against 
all  cities  and  Princes  who  were  not  among  tiie  Schmalkaldic  confederates. 
The  Catholics  undoubtedly  had  the  law  on  their  side,  but  necessity 
drove  their  opponents  to  break  it.  They  could  hardly  stand  by  while 
their  fellow-countrymen  were  punished  for  holding  the  faith  they  held 
themselves  ;  had  tliey  done  so  they  would  only  Iiave  prepared  the  way 
for  their  own  destruction.  The  obvious  method  of  protecting  their 
co-religionists  was  to  admit  them  to  the  Schmalkaldic  League  ;  but  this 
was  an  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  Niirnberg  Peace  which  would 
endanger  their  own  security,  and  they  wotild  not  have  ventured  on  the 
step  unless  circumstances  had  tied  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  1585  Charles  V  was  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  Tunis,  and  he  was  hoping  to  follow  up  his  success  in  this 
direction  with  an  attack  on  the  Turks,  who  were  embroiled  in  a  war  with 
Persia,  when  his  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
France.  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  died  in  1535  without  issue, 
and  Francis  I,  fearing  with  good  reason  that  Charles  would  seize 
the  duchy  himself,  revived  his  claims  to  Milan,  Genoa^  and  Asti.  In  the 
spring  of  1536  he  overran  Savoy,  wluch  luid  become  the  Emperor's  ally, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Turks  and  with  Henry  VIII  for  a 
joint  action  sgainst  the  Habsburgs,  and  approached  the  Lutheran 
Princes  with  a  similar  object*  The  Lutherans  were  reluctant  to  side 
with  the  Emperor*s  enemies,  but  they  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  a 
high  price  on  their  friendship^  and  in  turning  CharW  necesaities  to 
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account  by  demanding  security  for  the  threatened  mL'nil)er8  of  .  their 
Church.  In  Ducember,  1536,  at  a  diet  of  the  Sehmulkaldic  Leag-ue, 
they  undertook  to  admit  all  who  would  subscribe  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsbui^;  and  Wfirtiemberg,  PomeianiA,  Anhalt,  and  the  cities  of 
Angsburg,  Fntnkfort,  Hanover,  and  Kempten  became  thus  entitled  to 
ita  protection.  They  renewed  their  repudiation  of  the  R^hikamm^r- 
fferieki  ae  a  partisan  body,  and  declared  that  conscience  would  not  allow 
them  to  respect  its  veidicts.  They  refused  in  fact  to  yield  to  the 
national  and  imperial  authorities  that  obedience  in  religious  matters 
which  they  rigorously  exacted  from  the  stibjects  of  their  own  territorial 
jurisdiction  ;  and  at  the  moment  wlien  they  m  r  re  pleading  conscience  as 
A  justiticatiou  of  tlieir  own  conduct  they  declined  to  admit  its  validity 
wlieii  urged  by  their  Catholic  brethren. 

The  Lutherans  had  not  remained  uiUauited  by  the  pride  of  power 
ind  the  arrogance  of  success.  In  Ferdinand's  own  dominions  at  this 
time  Faber  declared  that  but  for  him  and  the  King  all  Vienna  would 
have  turned  Lutheran,  and  that  it  needed  but  a  sign  to  arm  all  Germany 
against  the  Roman  Church.  Ferdinand  himself  was  urging  such  con- 
cessions as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  communion  under  both  kinds, 
and  complained  to  the  Papal  Xuncio  that  he  could  not  find  a  confessor 
who  was  not  a  fornicator,  a  drunkard,  or  an  ignoramus.  In  England 
hntheranism  had  reached  its  highest  water-mark  in  IIeiiry*s  reign; 
Mehinehthon  had  dedicated  an  edition  of  liis  Loci  Commvnesin  tlie  Tudor 
King,  and  was  willing  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  England  tu  reform  the 
English  Church.  Francis  I  had  invited  Melanehtlion  and  liueer  to 
France  to  discuss  the  religious  situation.  The  new  Pope,  l*aul  111,  who 
had  succeeded  Clement  VII  in  1584,  began  his  pontificate  by  creating 
a  number  of  reforming  Cardinals,  and  sent  Vergerio  to  Gennany  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  concordat  with  the  heretics  and  to 
ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  support  a  Greneral  Council. 
In  all  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  the  triumph  of  the  new  faith  was 
oomplete^  and  the  Protestant  seemed  to  be  the  winning  cause  in  Europe. 
Now,  when  Charles  was  threatened  with  a  joint  attack  by  Turks  and 
French,  it  was  no  time  to  throw  the  Lutheran  Princes  into  the  enemy's 
arras.  For  themomeui  leinporal  security  was  a  more  urgent  need  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  cases  in  the  Reichskammergericht  was  the  price  which 
Ferdinand  paid  for  the  Lutheran  rejection  of  alliance  with  Henry  VIII 
and  Francis  I. 

One  of  Ferdinand's  motives  was  fear  lest  Bavaria  should,  by  executing 
the  judicial  sentence  against  Augsburg,  acquire  predominant  influence  in 
that  important  city ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  averse  from  the  plan, 
propoeed  by  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  of  persuading 

Zwinglian  Augsburg  to  Eidopt  the  Lutheran  Confession  and  of  then 
admitting  it  to  the  Sohmalkaldic  League.    Augsburg  was  thus  saved 
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from  what  Ferdinand  regarded  as  a  more  pernicious  form  of  heresy 
than  Lutlieranisra,  and  also  from  the  clutches  of  the  rival  House  of 
VVittelsbach.  The  way  for  this  conversion  was  prepared  by  the  Witten- 
berg Concord  of  1536.  The  hostility  between  the  Zniii'jflian  and 
Lutheran  sects  to  some  extent  subsided  since  ZwiiiL^irs  death. 

Melanclithon  had  modified  his  attitude  towards  predestination,  aud  had 
been  much  impressed  by  Oecolampadius'  treatise  on  the  use  of  the 
Eucharist  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Luther  even  brought  himself 
to  eatertain  a  friendly  feeling  for  Zwingli*s  sucoessor  Bullinger.  After 
various  preliminary  negotiations,  in  which  Bucer  was  as  usual  the  leading 
spirit,  a  conference  between  Luther  and  representatiTes  of  the  modified 
Zwinglianism  which  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany  was  held 
in  Luther's  house  at  Wittenberg  in  May,  1536.  The  two  parties  agreed 
on  a  form  of  words  which  covered  tlieir  differences  about  the  real  presence 
in  the  Eucharist;  they  were  not  so  successful  with  regard  to  the  other 
disputed  point,  the  rece})tion  of  tlie  body  of  Christ  by  unworthy  com- 
municants^ but  they  agreed  U>  ditVer.  Luther  expressed  himself  willing 
to  bury  tlie  past  aud  roll  the  sLoue  upon  it,  and  extended  to  LJucer  and 
the  Upper  German  cities  that  brotherly  love  which  he  had  refused  to 
Zwingli  at  Marburg  in  1529.  ^ 

The  Concord  of  Wittenberg  only  stopped  jxi^  for  a  while  the  rifts 
which  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  Schmalkaldic  Union.  The  mere  fact  of 
security  would  have  tended  to  relax  the  bonds,  and  there  were  personal 
as  well  as  religious  differences  between  John  Frederick  and  Philip  of  Ilesse. 
Philip  expressed  contempt  for  the  dull  but  honest  Elector,  while  John 
Frederick  had  grave  doubts  about  Phili})'s  orthodoxy  and  the  morality  of 
his  policy.  Philip  had  always  inclined  to  Zwinglian  views  and  resented 
dictation  from  Wittenberg;  and  the  two  religious  parties  had  nearly 
come  to  an  open  breach  over  the  reformation  of  Wiirttemberg.  Ulrich 
himself  was  more  Zwinglian  than  LutherMi,and  his  duchy  was  partitioned 
into  two  spheres  of  influence,  in  one  of  which  the  Lutheran  Schnepf 
laboured  and  in  the  other  the  Zwinglian  Blarer.  The  latter  proved  the 
stronger,  and  in  1  '37  Blarer  procured  the  al)olition  of  images  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Schnepf  and  Brenz,  while  Ulrich  devoted  the  confiscated 
Church  revenues  to  exclusively  secular  purposes.  It  seemed  as  though 
Hesse,  Wurtteml)er<^,  and  the  Oberland  cities  might  form  a  strong 
Zwinglian  Union  independent  of  the  Lutheran  League  of  Schmalkalden. 
Both  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  were  hesitating  whether  to  renew 
that  League,  and  both  were  pursuing  independent  negotiations  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  where  Ferdinand  by  his  conciliatory  demeanour  and 
concessions  induced  them  both  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  Habsburgs'  foreign  enemies. 

The  necessity  for  this  pacific  diplomacy  on  Ferdinand's  part  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  French  and  tl;^' 
Turks  from  1586  to  idSS.   In  spite  of  the  neutrality  of  Henry  VIII 
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and  the  Lutheran  Princes  Francis  I  more  tiian  lirM  liis  own,  and  the  ten 
years'  truce  negotiated  by  Paul  III  at  Nice  in  marked  a  considerable 
recovery  from  the  humiliation  of  1525-9.  The  real  import  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  great  Catholic  PowetSi  which  followed  at  Aigues- 
Mortes,  was  and  is  a  matter  of  douht.  Ostensibly  the  allianoe  was  to 
he  directed  against  infidels  and  heretics ;  and  Henry  VIII,  the  Lutheran 
Prince  and  the  Turks  had  all  some  ground  for  alarm.  Even  if  war  was 
not  intended  the  Lutherans  dreaded  the  General  Council  which  peace 
brought  perceptibly  nearer.  They  had  brusquely  declined  to  concur  in 
the  assembly  vainly  summoned  by  Paul  to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May,  1537, 
because  the  terms  of  tlie  summons  implied  that  its  object  was  the  extirpa- 
tion of  I-rUtherans  and  not  of  abuses.  They  justified  their  refusal  to  the 
Emperor  by  arguing  that  the  proposed  Papal  Council  was  very  different 
from  that  General  Council  contemplated  by  the  Diets  of  1523  and  1524; 
and  the  Elector  John  Frederick  suggested  a  coonter  ecumenical  counoil 
to  be  held  at  Augsburg  under  the  protection  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 
One  and  all  they  denied  the  Pope*8  authority  to  summon  a  Council  and 
read  with  deliglit  Henry  VIIPs  manifesto  to  that  effect. 

Apart  from  the  General  Council  which  the  union  of  Paul,  Charles, 
and  F'rancis  seemed  to  portend,  the  Lutherans  had  been  thrown  into 
alarm  b}"  the  mission  to  Germany  of  the  Emperor's  Vice-Chancellor, 
Held,  who  had  received  his  instructions  in  October,  1536.  Held  had 
been  a  zealous  member  of  the  IleichBlcammergerichU  and  he  was  burning 
to  avenge  the  contumely  with  which  Protestants  had  treated  the  verdicts 
of  that  Court.  He  interpreted  Charles*  cautious  and  somewhat 
ambiguous  language  as  an  order  to  form  a  Catholic  League  with  the 
object  of  restraining,  if  not  of  attacking,  the  Lutheran  Princes.  He 
Ignored  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  and  Ferdinand's  later  concessions,  required 
that  the  Protestants  should  promise  submission  to  the  proposed  Council 
and  to  the  KammergerichU  and,  when  they  refused,  proceeded  to  build  up 
hi.s  Catholic  alliance.  The  Habsliurg  rulers,  Ferdinand  and  the  Queen- 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  were  alarmed  at  Held's  proceedings ;  but  the 
King  could  not  afford  to  break  with  the  ultra-Catholics  whose  tool  Held 
was;  and  on  .Tune  10,  15.S8,  the  League  of  Niirnberg  was  formed  under 
the  nominal  patronage  of  Charles  V.  Ita  organisation  was  a  faithful 
copy  of  that  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  and  its  members  were  the 
Emperor,  the  King,  the  Archbishops  of  Mains  and  Salzburg,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  George  of  Saxony,  and  Eric  and  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
The  League  was  professedly  defensive,  but  its  determination  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  Kammergerieht,  which  the  Schmalkaldic  League  had 
repudiated,  really  threatened  war  ;  and  the  occasion  for  it  was  almost 
provided  by  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  He  was  chafin[T  at  the  support 
civen  l)v  the  Schmalkaldic  Lcaifiie  to  his  two  town-<  of  I>ruuswick  and 
Goslar,  which  had  been  contlemned  by  the  Kammeryericht  to  restore  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Church  ;  and  with  a  view  to  consolidating  his 
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teiTiluiiul  power  hti  was  eager  to  carry  oul  the  verdict  o£  the  Court. 
Personal  wiimosity  between  him  and  his  neighbour  the  Landgrave  added 
fuel  to  the  flames ;  Philip  was  believed  to  be  arming  for  war  in  the 
spring  of  1589,  and  Held  and  Duke  Henrj  were  bent  upon  anticipating 
his  attack. 

Such  a  development  was,  however,  repugnant  to  responsible  people 
on  both  sides.  The  Emperor  had  not  in  fact  been  so  truculent  as  Held 
represented  ;  his  real  intention  in  sending  his  Vice- Chancellor  toGermany 
seems  to  have  been  to  provide  safeguards  for  liis  ini]>erial  authority, 
which  in  1536-7  was  threatened  at  least  as  mucli  l)y  Catholic  as  it  was 
by  Protestant  enmities.  The  Pope  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  Church  and  Empire  in  Germany,  and  regarded  with  apparent 
nnconoern  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  infidels  against  the 
Christian  Emperor.  If  Charles  was  to  make  head  against  them  he  must 
feel  more  secure  in  Grermany,  and  the  only  means  feasible  were  a  Couneil 
summoned  without  the  concunenoe  of  IfVancis  or  Paul,  a  national  synod 
of  the  German  people,  or  a  perpetual  compromise  on  the  basis  of  the 
Niirnberg  peace  of  1532.  The  ten  years*  truce  with  France  concluded  at 
Nice  relieved  Charles  of  his  more  pressing  anxieties,  but  in  spite  of 
appearances,  brought  him  no  nearer  to  the  position  from  which  he  could 
dictate  terms  to  the  Lutherans.  He  was  doubtless  aware  that  Francis 
had  given,  both  before  and  after  the  truce,  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
German  Princes  to  the  effect  that  the  concord  was  merely  defensive  and 
that  he  would  not  allow  Charles  to  destroy  them.  And  other  dangers 
arose  on  the  imperial  horizon.  In  February,  1538,  Ferdinand  closed  hia 
long  rivalry  with  Zapolya  by  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  to  that  potentate^ 
who  was  then  childless,  a  lifelong  tenure  of  his  Hungarian  throne  on 
condition  that  Ferdin<ind  should  be  his  successor.  But  this  only  enraged 
the  really  formidable  foe,  the  Sultan,  wlio  regarded  Hungary  as  h\»  and 
Zapolya  as  only  his  viceroy  ;  and  in  1539  war  was  once  more  threatened 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

A  still  greater  trouble  menaced  the  Habsburgs  in  Flanders,  and  the 
revolt  of  Ghent,  extending  though  it  did  to  Alost,  Oudenaarde,  and 
Courtrai,  was  only  a  part  of  the  peril.  Gelders,  which  had  constantly 
been  to  the  Buigundiau  House  what  Scotland  was  to  England,  passed 
in  1539  into  the  hands  of  a  ruler  who  dreamt  of  uniting  with  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  on  the  east,  with  Henry  VIII  on  the  west,  and 
possibly  with  Francis  I  on  the  south,  and  of  tiius  surrounding  Charles* 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands  with  an  impenetrable  hostile  fence.  John, 
Duke  of  Cleves,  had  married  Mary,  the  only  child  of  William  of  Jiilich 
and  Berg ;  his  son  William,  licirtotheunitedduchy  of  Cleves-Jiilich-Bcrg', 
had  also  claims  on  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Gelders,  whose  Duke  died 
without  issue  in  1538.  The  Estates  of  Gelders  admitted  William's 
claims,  .and  in  February,  1539,  lie  also  succeeded  his  father  in  Cleves. 
He  had  been  educated  by  Erasmus*  friend  Conrad  Heresbaeh,  and  the 
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form  of  religion  obtaining  in  Clev^  was  a  curious  Erasmian  compromise 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  which  erected  the  Duke  into  a  sort 
of  territorial  I'ope  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  via  media  pursued 
by  Henry  VllJ  in  EriL^land  and  by  Joachim  II  in  Brandenburg.  Ch  vt^s 
was  thus  a  convenient  political  and  tlieolosfieal  link  between  England 
and  the  Srhmalkaldic  League  ;  and  by  means  of  it  Cromwell  in  1539 
thought  of  fuigiag  a  chain  to  bind  tiie  Emj>eror.  Duke  William's 
sister  Sibylla  was  already  married  to  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
and  at  the  end  of  1539  another  sister  Anne  was  wedded  to  Henry  VIII. 

Over  and  above  tiiese  foreign  complications  the  eyer-increasing 
strength  of  the  Latheran  party  in  Germany  rendered  an  attack  npon 
them  a  foolhardy  enterprise  on  the  Emperor's  part  unless  his  hands 
were  completely  free  in  other  directions.  In  1639  two  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  the  Cntbolic  Church  in  the  Empire  wore  removed,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Joachim  I  of  Brandenburg 
had  <lied  in  1535,  but  it  was  four  years  later  before  his  son  and  successor 
defiiiiLely  seceded  from  the  ancient  Church.  On  Ids  accession  he  joined 
the  Catholic  League  of  Halle  and  rctiiiued  tlie  old  Church  ritual,  but 
in  1588  he  refused  adherence  to  the  extended  Catholio  confederation  of 
Niimbei  g.  In  February,  1589,  his  capital  Berlin  with  KoUn  demanded 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Brandenburg  himself  advocated  a  Reformation.  Joachim  11,  however, 
taking  Henry  VIII  as  his  exemplar,  resolved  to  be  as  independent  of 
Wittenberg  as  he  was  of  Rome  ;  and  probably  the  chief  motive  in  his 
Reformation  was  the  facility  it  afTorded  him  of  self-aggrandisement  by 
appropriatiu<^  tlie  wealth  of  the  monasteries  and  establishing  an  absolute 
control  over  his  idishops.  He  became,  in  fact,  though  not  in  title, 
Bummns  episcopui  and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  within  his  dominions. 
Like  the  Tudor  King  he  was  fond  of  splendour  and  ritual,  made  few 
efaanges  in  Catholio  use,  and  maintained  an  intermediate  attitude 
between  the  two  great  religious  parties. 

The  revolution  in  Albertine  Saxony  was  more  complete.  Duke 
George,  one  of  the  most  estimable  Princes  of  his  age,  had  kept  intact 
hia  faith  in  Catholic  dogma,  though  he  had  spoken  with  candour  of  the 
necessity  for  practical  reforms.  On  his  death  in  1539  the  Duchy  passed 
to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  preferred  the  reliq-ion  of  liis  Ernestine 
cousin  the  Elector  to  that  of  his  brotlier  the  Duke.  In  order  to  avert 
the  impendin/T  conversion  of  his  duchy,  (ieori^'e  had  made  his  brother's 
succession  conditional  upon  his  renouncing  Lutherauism  and  joining  the 
League  of  Nfimberg  ;  if  he  rejected  these  terms  the  duchy  was  to  pass  to 
the  Emperor  or  to  Ferdinand.  For  this  violent  expedient  there  was 
-  no  legal  justification  and  no  practical  support  within  or  without  the 
duchy.  The  people  had  long  resented  the  repressive  measures  with 
which  Duke  George  had  been  compelled  to  support  Catholicism,  and 
they  accepted  with  little  demur  the  new  Duke  and  the  new  religion. 
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One  Bishop,  John  of  Meissen,  petitioned  Charles  to  be  freed  from  his 

allegiance  to  the  Duke  ;  but  even  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Estates 
repudiated  his  action,  and  in  1540  the  Estates  sanctioned  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  which  Duke  TIenry  liad  be^un  without  their  concurrence. 

Besides  the  Elector  of  Hrandenhurg  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  minor 
Princes  and  many  towns  threw  in  their  lot  witli  the  Protestant  cause. 
Joachim  IPs  brother,  Mar<?rave  John  of  Brandenburg,  who  ruled  in 
Cottbus  and  Peitz,  joined  the  Schmulkaldic  League  lu  1537.  Ratisbon, 
long  a  Catholic  stronghold,  relinquished  its  anoient  faith ;  its  monas- 
teries had  onlj  one  or  two  inmates  apiece ;  and  only  some  twenty 
people  gathered  to  worship  in  its  cathedral.  In  other  Catholic  States 
there  were  said  to  be  more  mpnasteries  than  monks,  and  the  number  o£ 
candidates  for  ordination  sank  to  five  in  four  years  in  the  see  of  Passau, 
and  to  seventeen  in  eight  years  in  that  of  Laibach.  Heidelberg,  the 
Elector  Palatine's  capital,  was  described  as  the  most  Lutheran  city 
in  (lermany  ;  and  the  I'^lector  himself  was,  in  the  few  moments  he  spared 
from  the  luint  and  his  cups,  wavering  between  Luther  and  the  Pope. 
Albrechtof  Hrandenburg,  Luther's^devil  of  Mainz,"  was  the  only  member 
of  his  lumiiy  who  remained  Catholic,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  palace  at  Halle.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  was  reformed  by  ita 
episcopal  Duke,  and  Brunswick-Calenb^  by  its  Dowager-Dudiessy 
Elizabeth  of  Brandenburg. 

So  the  golden  opportunity  which  the  alliance  with  Paul  and  Francis 
at  Nice  appeared  to  afford  to  Charles  for  the  reduction  of  German  hei^y 
passed  away  through  no  fault  of  the  Emperor's.  The  zealous  Held  was 
suppressed  ;  the  negotiations  with  the  T^ntherans  were  entrusted  to  the 
mo(lerate  Archbisliop  of  Lund,  who  had  contrived  the  ao^reement 
between  Zapolyaand  Ferdinand  ;  and  Charles  accepted  the  mediation  of 
the  doubtful  Catholic,  the  i.ltu  Lor  Palatine  Lud wig  V,  and  the  doubtful 
Protestant,  Joachim  II  of  Brandenburg.  The  parties  met  at  Frankfort 
in  April,  1539.  Henry  V III  sent  envoys  to  stiffen  the  Lutheran  demands 
and  prevent  an  agreement  if  possible.  The  Protestant  terms  were  high; 
they  wanted  a  permanent  peace  which  no  Council  and  no  assembly  of 
Estates  sh(»uld  have  the  power  to  break  ;  the  Niirnberg  League  was  to 
receive  no  fresh  accessions,  its  Protestant  rival  of  Schinalkaldcn  as  many 
as  chose  to  join  it ;  and  all  processes  in  the  ReicJiskammerfjrr'icht  were  to 
be  suspended  foreighteen  months.  All  that  Charles  ultimately  conceded 
was  a  suspension  for  six  months,  and  he  quietly  gave  his  consent  to 
the  Niirnberg  League.  But  its  ininiediate  object  of  enforcing  the 
decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  \\as  buulked  ;  and  for  lialf  a  year  even 
the  latest  recruits  to  Protestantism  were  to  enjoy  complete  immunity. 
Beyond  that  nothing  was  settled,  and  the  peace  of  the  Lutlierans 
depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  Emperor^s  troubles  in  other  directions. 

At  first  the  Emperor  prospered.  Ghent  was  crashed  with  ease  in 
February,  1540.   As  soon  as  Henry  VIII  realised  that  the  Catholic 
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alliance  of  France,  the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor,  involyed  no  attack  upon 
bitn,  be  repudiated  his  Low  German  connexions  and  his  plain  wife  from 
Cleves,  and  Charles*  ministers  marvelled  at  the  ways  of  Providence. 
They  succeeded  also  in  keeping  Philip  of  Hesse  in  good  Iminour  and  in 
preventing  Duke  William's  admission  into  the  Sclimalkaldic  League. 
The  clear-sighted  Bucer  deplored  the  Emperor's  good  fortune,  and 
augured  the  same  treatment  for  Protestant  Germany  whicli  C  haries  iiad 
meted  out  to  Ghent.  But  the  hour  was  not  yet  come.  In  July,  1540, 
Francis  I  rejected  the  Emperor's  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes,  hetrothed  his  niece,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  to  Duke  William  of 
Cleves,  and  refused  to  surrender  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Savoy,  or  to 
join  in  action  against  Turk  or  heietie.  Parties  in  Germany  were  more 
confounded  than  ever.  The  spread  of  Lutheranism  produced  no  union 
in  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  at  Frankfort  Catholics  as  well  as  Lutherans 
.had  refused  to  serve  against  the  Turks.  Charles  appears  to  have  reached 
the  not  unreasonable  conclusion  that  Catholicism,  especially  in  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities,  would  only  be  safe  under  the  shadow  of 
his  territorial  power.  The  Electors  of  Trier,  Cologne,  and  Main-/,  and 
otiier  great  Bishops,  were  ever  being  tempted  to  follow  the  example  of 
Albreoht  of  Prussia  and  turn  the  lands  oi  iheir  sees  into  secular  hereditary 
fiefs.  Bucer  had  suggested  this  measure  as  necessary  for  the  firm  f ounda' 
tion  of  Protestantism,  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  beginning  to 
waver.  But  these  non-heritable  ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Hahsburg  imperialism  against  the  encroaching  territorial  tide ;  and  it 
was  natural  that  Charles  should  dream  of  extending  his  influence  from 
Burgundy  over  Cologne,  Mttnster,  Bremen,  and  Osnabrtick,  so  that  if 
they  were  to  be  secularised  at  all,  he  might  do  the  work  and  deal 
with  them  as  he  had  dealt  with  ITtrecht.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  Princes,  who  wished  at  least  to  choose 
between  the  advantages  of  their  independent  spiritual  rule  and  those 
of  an  equally  independent  territorial  authority  ;  and  there  was  actually 
talk  of  an  alliance  between  them,  backed  by  the  Bavarian  Dukes,  and 
the  Schmalkaldlc  League,  for  the  defence  of  national  freedom  against 
the  Habsburgs.  Yet  at  the  same  time  ultra-Oathollos  were  denouncing 
Charles  for  his  concessions  at  Frankfort.  The  Pope  censured  the  Regent 
Maria  and  the  Archbishop  of  T.nnd,  and  required  the  Emperor  to  annul 
the  agreement  with  the  Protestants  on  pain  of  being  prononnced  schis- 
matic ;  while  Cardinal  Pole  hinted  that  the  Church  had  more  to  fear 
from  Charles  V  than  it  had  from  Henry  VIII. 

For  a  while  the  Eiii[h  lor  had  to  tread  delicately,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  a  series  of  religious  conferences.  The  first  was  held  at  Hagenau  in 
June,  1540,  but  produced  no  result.  Another  met  ac  Worms  in 
November ;  there  were  present  eleven  Catholics  and  eleven  Protestants, 
but  the  former  included  Ludwig  of  the  Palatinate,  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg, and  William  of  Cleves,  whose  Catholicism  was  not  of  the  Roman 
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type.  For  once  the  Protestants  were  united,  the  Catholics  divided,  and 
Gmnvelle,  who  represented  the  Emperor,  was  an  astnte  politioian. 
Morone,  the  papal  Nuncio,  was  reduced  to  attempts  to  create  Protestant 
dissensioDS  over  Uie  Eucharist,  and  to  gain  time  by  substituting  an 

interchanpfe  of  writings  for  oral  debate.  The  discussions  began  on 
.Tanimry  14, 1541,  between  Eck  antl  Melanchthon,  but  the  luectincj  was 
soon  adjourned  to  tlie  Diet  at  Ran^ls  tn,  where  Charles  would  attend 
in  jjerson.  It  opened  on  April  5,  and  durino-  its  course  the  two  parties 
made  their  nearest  approach  to  unity.  The  lieforming  movement  in  Italy 
had  somewhat  modified  the  Catholic  view  of  justification,  and  Morone*s 
place  was  taken  by  the  broad-minded  Contarini ;  while  on  the  other 
side  Bucer  had  drawn  up  an  alluring  scheme  of  comprehension.  He, 
Melanchthon,and  Pistorius  represented  the  Protestants ;  Eck,  Pflug,  and 
Gropper  the  Catholics.  Of  the  latter  Eck  was  the  only  fighting  divine, 
and  both  the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  use  of  the  cup  were  conceded,* 
while  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  doctrine  (jf  justification. 

Yet  the  most  pertinent  comment  on  Hucer's  scheme  was  Melanch- 
thon\s,  who  compared  it  to  Phvto's  liepubUc.  He  and  Luther  and  .John 
Frederick  on  one  side,  and  Aleander  and  the  Roman  tlieoh^gians  on  tlie 
other,  were  convinced  that  no  concord  was  possible  between  Kome  aud 
evangelical  Germany.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  elaborate  formu- 
laries which  will  bear  both  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  interpretation, 
but  it  requires  a  strong  hand  and  an  effective  ^(jvemment  to  compel 
their  acceptance ;  Charles  could  not  coerce  either  Wittenberg  or  Rome ; 
he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  means  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth. 
Bavaria  organised  an  extreme  faction  among  the  Bishops  and  non- 
Electoral  Princes,  who  revealed  their  double  motives  by  threatening  to 
seek  another  Kniperor  unless  Charles  afforded  them  better  protection 
and  obtained  restitution  of  their  secularised  Innrls.  Tliis  intrif^ue  proved 
fatal  to  the  attempt  at  comprehension  and  the  result  of  the  Diet  was  to 
leave  parties  in  much  the  same  state  as  before.  In  July,  1541,  Charles 
made  a  declaration  to  the  Protestants,  suggested  by  Brandenburcr.  tlmt 
the  Augsburg  Confession  should  be  no  ground  for  proceeding  against 
any  Prince  ;  that  the  Rtiehakamawrgtirieht  should  not  exdnde  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  property  from  this  guarantee;  and  that,  although  for  the 
future  monasteries  must  not  be  dissolved,  they  might  adopt  a  Christian 
reformation.''  But  this  declaration  was  to  remain  secret,  and  at  the 
same  time  Charles  renewed  the  Catholic  League  of  Niirnberg.  He  was 
forced  to  ignore  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  disobedience  and  to 
conciliate  rebels  in  both  the  camps. 

If  this  was  a  defeat  for  tlie  ICmptmr.  he  found  comjiensation  else- 
where, and  skilfully  turned  to  his  own  advantage  the  must  discreditable 
episode  in  the  history  of  (ierman  Protestantism.  Philip  of  llessc,  like 
most  of  the  Princes  and  many  of  the  Prelates  of  his  age,  was  a 
debauchee ;  but  with  his  moral  laxity  he  combined,  like  Henry  VIII, 
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some  carious  scraples  of  consciemoe,  and  he  could  not  bring  himBolf  to 
take  the  sacrament  while  he  was  unfaithful  to  his  wife.  Insuperable 

antipathy  prevented  marital  relations ;  continence  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  debauc  hery  endangered  his  soul.  He  put  his  hard  case  before  the 
heads  of  tiie  Lutheran  Cliiirch.  They  disbelieved  in  divorce  ;  so  did 
Henry  VITI,  but  they  did  not  possess  Henry's  talent  for  discovering 
proofs  that  he  had  never  been  married  to  the  wife  he  wislied  to  repudiate  ; 
and  bigamy,  from  which  the  Tudor  abstained,  appeared  the  only 
tiolatioii.  The  same  idea  had  occurred  before  to  Clement  VII ;  a  previous 
Pope  had  licensed  bigamy  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV  of  Castile ;  and  the 
Old  Testament  precedents  were  &miliar  to  all.  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Bucer  all  concurred  in  approving  Philip*s  second  marriage  on  con- 
dition that  it  remained  a  secret.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Rothen- 
burg  on  Marcli  4,  1540,  and  the  news  soon  leaked  out.  Melanchthon 
qnailed  before  the  puMir  odium  and  nearly  died  of  shame,  but  Luther 
wished  to  brazen  the  matter  out  with  a  lie.  ^'■The  secret  *yea,"  he 
wrote,  "must  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  Church  remain  a  public  *  nay."* 
By  denying  the  truth  of  the  rumours  he  would,  he  argued,  be  duiug  no 
more  than  Christ  Himself  did  when  He  said  He  knew  not  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  His  second  coming,  and  he  also  alleged  the  analogy  of  the 
confessional ;  a  good  confessor  must  deny  in  Court  all  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  learnt  in  confession. 

The  moral  elfect  of  this  revelation  upon  the  Lutheran  cause  was 
incalculable.  Cranmer  wrote  from  England  to  his  uncle-in-law  Osiauder 
of  the  pain  which  it  caused  to  tlic  friends  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
handle  it  g-avf'  to  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  avowed  that  he  hud  long  been 
inclined  to  evangelical  doctrines,  but  that  this  affair  had  produced  a 
revulsion  of  feeling.  John  Frederick  and  LTlrich  of  Wiirtteinberg 
refused  to  guarantee  Philip  immunity  for  his  crime,  the  legal  penalty 
for  which  was  death ;  and  the  Landgrave,  seriously  alarmed,  sought  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Habeburgs,  and  possibly  with  Rome ;  as  a  last 
resort  he  felt  he  could  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  who  would 
willingly  pay  the  price  for  a  prodigal  son.  In  the  autumn  of  1540  he 
l>egan  his  negotiations  with  Granvelle,  and  on  June  18, 1641,  concluded 
his  bargain  with  Charles;  he  abandoned  his  relations  with  England, 
France,  and  Cleves,  undertook  to  exclude  them  all  from  the  Schmalkaldic 
League,  to  side  with  Charles  on  all  political  questions,  and  to  recognise 
Ferdinand  as  Charles*  successor  iu  the  Empire.  In  return  he  only 
obtained  security  against  personal  attacks  ;  he  would  not  be  exempt 
from  the  consequences  of  a  general  war  against  Protestants.  Philip's 
ion*in-law,  Maurice,  who  succeeded  his  father  Henry  as  Duke  of  Albertine 
Saxony  in  that  year,  was  included  in  the  arrangement ;  and  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg  was  induced  to  promise  help  against  Cleves  in  return  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  church  establishment.  As  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  of  Cleves, 
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the  Schmalkaldic  League  was  split  into  two  parties  pledged  to  take 
opposite  sides  in  that  all -important  question  ;  and  the  anger  of  German 
historians  at  this  treason  "  of  Pliilip  of  Hesse  is  due  not  merely  to  its 
disastrous  effeet  on  Protestantisui,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  materially 
contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Gulders  by  Charles  and  to  its  eveniuai 
separation  from  the  Empire.  But  for  Philip  of  Hesse's  bigamy  Gelders 
m^fht  to-day  be  part  of  Germany  and  not  of  Holland. 

The  pressure  of  other  dangers,  however,  gave  Grelders  a  two  years* 
respite.  The  Emperor  hurried  from  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Algiers,  a  nest  of  pirates  which  was  a  perpetual  menace 
to  his  Spanish  and  Italian  possessions  ;  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  that 
expedition  encouraged  Fr  tncis  I  and  Solj'inan  to  renew  their  war  on 
the  Habsburgs.  Zapolya  had  died  on  July  23,  1540,  but  before  his 
death  he  had  been  unex[)ecte(lly  blensed  with  a  son,  Jolin  Sigismund. 
His  widow  and  heraiinister  (Jeorge  Martinuz/.i,  Bishop  of  Grosswardcin, 
thereupon  repudiated  the  treaty  of  (irosswardeiii  (loo8 )^  by  which  Ferdi- 
nand was  to  succeed  Zapolya,  and  crowned  the  infant  Jolm  Sigismund. 
Th^  only  hope  lay  in  Solyman,  and  the  Turk  had  determined  to  end 
the  nominal  independence  which  Hungary  enjoyed  under  Zapolya.  In 
August,  1541,  he  captured  Buda,  turned  its  diurch  of  St.  Mary  into  a 
mosque,  and  Hungary  into  a  Turkish  province.  The  Diet  of  Speier 
(January,  1542)  offered  substantial  levies  for  the  war,  but  they  were 
ill-equipped  and  worse  commanded  by  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  In 
September  the  army  sat  down  before  Pesth  ;  on  the  5th  a  breach  was 
made,  but  the  storming  party  failed  ;  and  afterwards,  wrote  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  who  was  present,  *'  the  soldiers  for  lack  of  wages  retuscd  to 
keep  watcli  and  ward  or  to  make  assault."  Two  days  later  the  siepi'e  was 
raised  ;  Joachim  and  Ids  troops  returned  in  disgrace  to  Germany  ;  and 
next  year  Solyman  extended  his  sway  over  FiiufkLrchen,  Stuhlweissen- 
burg,  and  Gran. 

Misfortune  attended  the  Emperor  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east. 
Cleves  had  definitely  thrown  in  its  lot  with  France,  and  the  anti*imperial 

league  was  joined  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Scotland.  The  French 
alliance  with  Turkey  was  once  more  brought  into  play,  the  Pope  was 
hostile  to  both  the  Ilabsburg  brothers,  and  Henry  VIII  was  still 
haggling  over  the  prire  of  his  friendship.  Francis  I  declared  war  in 
1542;  and,  although  he  failed  before  Pcrpip^nnn,  a  Danish-Clevii>h 
army  under  Martin  van  Kossem  defeated  tlie  imperialists  at  Sittartl 
(Mareh  24,  1543),  Luxemburg  was  overrun,  and  a  Franco-Turkish  iieet 
captured  Nice. 

The  Lutheran  Princes  meanwhile  were  making  the  best  ol  their 
opportunities.  In  1541  the  Erasmian  Fflug  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Naumburg,  but  John  Frederick  feared  he  would  join  the  Niimbergf 
League  ;  and  in  spite  of  Luther's  warnings  against  the  violence  of  his 
action  he  forced  Amsdorf  into  the  see.    Pflug*s  cause  was  adopted  by 
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some  of  the  nobles  of  Meissen,  a  part  of  Saxony  which  waa  mainly 
Albertine  but  to  some  extent  under  Ernestine  influonco.  Tlic  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Meissen  naturally  sided  with  Maurice,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  father  in  liVIl,  rather  than  with  Jolni  Frederick.  In  1542 
be  demnrred  to  the  Elector's  demand  for  levies  for  the  Tiirkisli  war, 
and  Jehu  Fruderick  without  consuiting  his  cousin  marched  Iiis  troops 
into  Wurzen,  the  property  of  a  collegiate  chapter  founded  by  the 
Bishops  of  Meisaen,  and  conveniently  situated  for  incorporation  in  the 
Elector's  dominions.  This  inflamed  the  Albertine  nobility,  and  Maurice 
began  to  arm.  The  Landgrave  and  Luther  intervened;  a  compromise 
ivas  patched  up,  and  Wurzen  was  partitioned  ;  but  a  root  of  bittemesa 
remained  between  the  cousins,  which  bore  fruit  in  later  years. 

One  aggression  was  promptly  followed  by  another.  Among  the  tem- 
poral Catholic  Prinees  none  of  note  were  left  except  the  Dukes  of  Havaria 
and  Duke  Henry  of  i^rimswick.  Duke  Henry  (Luther's  '"'h6ser  IIeim''y 
was  described  as  the  '*  greatest  Papist  in  all  Germany,"  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  north  to  face  the  Sclimalkaldic  League.  He  had  long  been 
at  enmity  with  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  his  cruelty  towards  his  wife  was 
almost  as  great  a  scandal  as  the  Landgrave's  bigamy.  In  his  zeal  for 
his  faith  or  lor  his  house  he  pronounced  Charles'  euspension  of  the 
verdicts  of  the  J^chikammerfferieht  against  Brunswick  and  Goslar  to 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  despite  the  disapprobation 
of  Ferdinand,  Granvelle,  and  Albrecht  of  Mainz,  he  proceeded  to  attack 
the  two  towns.  The  Schmalkaldic  League  at  once  armed  in  their  defence ; 
hut  not  satisfied  witli  this  tlie  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  overran  Henry's 
duchy,  Wolfcnhiittel  alone  offering  serious  resistance  (  August,  1542}. 
The  Dukes  territories  were  se<iuestered  by  the  League  and  evangelised 
hy  Bugenhagen.  Ferdinand  iiad  to  content  himself  with  the  League's 
assurance  that  it  would  carry  the  war  no  farther,  and  with  the  pretence 
that  it  bad  been  waged  in  defence  of  Charles'  suspending  powers.  But 
the  sort  of  respect  the  Lutherans  were  willing  to  pay  the  imperial 
authorities  was  shown  by  their  attitude  towards  the  Kammerfferieht. 
They  obtained  admittance  to  it  early  in  1542,  and  thereupon  declined  to 
tolerate  the  presence  of  any  clerical  colleagues ;  but,  failing  to  secure 
a  majority  on  it,  they  declared  in  December  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  them  or  their  allies.  Encouraged  perhaps  by  the  result  of  the 
Brunswick  war,  Duke  William  of  Clevos  now  abandoned  his  Erasmian 
compromise  and  adopted  Luthcranistu  uudeliled.  Even  more  inij»ortaut 
was  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  Hermann  von  Wied,  Ar(  liliisliop 
an<l  Elector  of  Cologne,  whose  territories  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  composite  duchy  of  Cleves-Jiilich-Berg.  Bishop  Hermann  had  held 
the  see  since  1515 ;  he  had  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  and  after  15S6 
had  endeavoured  to  reform  ihe  worst  practical  abuses  in  his  diocese. 
Cropper's  treatise,  written  to  reconcile  justification  by  faith  with  Catholic 
doctrine,  probably  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  Archbishop's  mind 
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was  moving.  He  next  began  to  correspond  with  Bucer,  who  with  lus 
<K)nnivanco  commenced  preachiug  iit  Bonn  in  1642.  Bucer  w  as  fol  lowed 
by  Melanciilliou»  who  completed  the  work  of  conversion.  Fniuz  von 
Waldeck,  Bishop  of  Miinster,  Minden,  and  Osnabriick,  was  inclined  to 
follow  his  metropolitaii*8  lead,  and  another  important  convert  was  Count 
Otto  Henry,  nephew,  and  eventually  auooessor,  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

The  Emperor's  fate  trembled  in  the  balance.  Arrayed  against  him 
were  France,  Turkey,  the  Pope,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Gelders, 
and  Cleves  s  he  could  only  look  for  assistance  from  Henry  VIII  and  the 
Lutherans.  Henry  became  his  ally  in  hope  of  reducing  Scotland,  V)iit 
into  which  scale  would  the  German  sword  be  cast?  Francis  I  was 
liolding  out  all  sorts  o£  inducements,  and  his  projjosals  were  backed  by 
StrassburjT  and  Calvin.  But  the  Princes  were  perliai)s  not  bold  enough, 
perhaps  not  bad  enough,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  effecting  their 
sovereign's  ruin.  Francis  was  allied  to  both  Turks  and  Pope ;  Charles 
was  for  once  maintaining  the  national  cause.  To  motives  of  patriotism 
was  added  the  private  agreement  between  Charles  and  the  Landgrave. 
The  Habsburgs  were  lavishing  all  their  wiles  on  Philip;  and  Philip,  in 
spite  of  Bucer^s  warnings  and  in  spite  of  his  own  real  convictions,  allowed 
himself  to  be  duped.  He  opposed  the  admission  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Cloves  into  the  Sclimalkaldic  League,  and  Duke  William  was  thus 
left  to  his  fate.  With  genuine  insight  Charles  made  tlie  rpduction  of 
Gelders  his  firist  object.  On  August  22, 1543,  he  arrived  before  Duren, 
the  principal  stronghold  in  Gelders;  on  the  24th  it  was  battered  from 
break  of  day  till  2  p.m.,  and  then  iiis  Spanish  and  iLuiiun  troops  took  it 
by  storm.  Jiilich,  Boermonde,  and  Orkelen  fell  in  the  next  few  days, 
and  on  September  6  Duke  William  knelt  before  Charles  at  Yenloo. 
Gelders  and  Zutphen  were  annexed  to  the  Emperor*s  hereditary  States, 
passed  from  him  to  Philip  II,  and  thus  were  in  effect  severed  from  the 
Empire ;  Duke  William  repudiated  his  French  bride  and  his  heresy,  and 
later  (1546)  was  married  to  Maria,  Ferdinand's  daughter.  The  Refor- 
mation in  neighbouring  Cologne  was  checked,  and  dnring  the  winter 
Bucer  declared  that  the  subjection  of  Germany  was  inevitable  and 
imminent. 

Such  was  not  the  view  taken  by  German  Princes.  Charles  still 
needed  their  help  to  deal  with  France  and  the  Turks,  and  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bought.  Their  price  was  heavy,  but  the  Emperor  was 
willing  to  pay  it,  knowing  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  get  his  money 
back  with  plenty  of  interest.  At  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  February,  1544, 
his  words  were  smooth  and  his  promises  ample.  In  fact  he  almost 
abandoned  the  Catholic  position  by  committing  himself  to  the  pledge 
of  a  national  settlement  of  the  religious  question  whether  the  Pope  liked 
it  or  not,  and  by  confirming  the  su.spension  of  all  processes  against  the 
Protestants  and  their  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  Church.  In  return 
the  Lutheran  Princes  contributed  some  meagre  levies  for  the  French 
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aod  Tttrkisb  ware.  Their  real  oonceseloo  was  abstentaoii  from  taking  part 
with  the  Emperor's  enemies,  while  Charles  and  Henry  VIII  invaded  the 
French  King's  dominions.  This  time  it  was  John  Frederick  who  made 
private  terms  with  the  Habsburgs  without  his  oolleaguea*  knowledge. 
In  return  for  an  imperial  guarantee  of  tlie  Cleves  succession  to  liis  wife, 
the  sister  of  Duke  Willium,  in  case  VV^illianvs  line  died  out,  tlie  Elector 
of  Siixony  recognised  Ferdinand  as  Roman  King  ;  and  the  compact  was  to 
be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  John  Frederick's  son  to  one  of  Ferdinand's 
daughters.  Other  members  of  the  hostile  eoaiition  were  detached  by 
the  same  skilful  play  upon  particolarist  interests.  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
and  Frederick  of  Denmark  had  joined  it  from  fear  lest  Charles  should 
enforce  the  claims  of  his  niece  Dorothea  (daughter  of  Christian  II  and 
Isabella),  and  her  husband,  Count  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  to  both 
those  kingdoms.  These  were  now  abandoned  and  Francis  I  was  left 
without  tdlies  except  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan. 

Tlie  campaign  opened  in  1644  with  a  French  victory  at  Ceresole,  but 
the  tables  were  tnriied  in  the  north.  Aided  by  Lutheran  troops  Charles 
captured  St  Dii^ier  while  Henry  VIII  laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  in 
September  the  Emperor  was  almost  within  siglit  of  tlie  walls  of  Paris, 
when  suddenly  on  the  18th  he  signed  the  preluuiaaries  of  the  Peace  of 
Crepy.  Many  and  ingenious  were  the  reasons  alleged  before  the  world 
and  to  his  ally  of  England*  In  reality  there  had  been  a  race  between 
the  t^o  ss  to  which  shotdd  make  peace  first  and  leave  the  other  in  the 
grip  of  the  enemy.  *  Had  Henry  won  he  might  haye  conquered  Scotland, 
and  there  might  have  been  no  Schmslkaldic  war.  But  Charles  had 
proved  the  nimbler ;  it  was  he  and  not  Henry  who  was  left  free  to 
deliver  his  blows  in  another  direction.  At  the  cost  of  liberal  terms  to 
his  foe  he  had  duped  one  of  the  allies  wlio  had  liclped  him  to  victory; 
it  remains  to  recount  the  fate  which  befell  the  other. 
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BELIGIOUS  WAB  IN  GEBUANT 

Charles  V  achieved  a  masterpiece  of  unscrupulous  statecraft  when 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  war  with  France  and  left  his  Eni^lish  ally 
entangled  in  its  toils.  Cogent  military  reasons  for  tlie  peace  concluded 
at  Crepy  could  doubtless  be  allegeil  ;  the  position  ot  the  imperial  army 
in  the  heart  of  France  was  mure  imposing  tlian  secure,  and  the  dii»asters 
of  the  retreat  from  Marseilles  in  1524  might  have  been  repeated  in 
Champagne  or  Fioardy.  But  there  were  deeper  motivee  at  work  s  how- 
eyer  promising  the  military  situation  might  have  been,  no  prosecution 
of  the  war  could  haye  been  attended  with  greater  advantages  than  was 
its  conclusion  at  that  juncture.  Charles  was  left  with  a  &eer  hand  to 
^col  with  Germany  than  he  had  ever  had  before.  He  had  been  more 
brilliantly  victorious  in  1530,  but  England  and  France  were  then  at 
peace,  and  at  liberty  to  harass  him  with  underhand  intrigues.  Now, 
they  were  nnxioiis  suitors  for  his  favour,  ready,  instead  of  reluctant,  to 
purchase  las  support  against  each  other  by  furthering  the  Emperor's 
t'fTorts  to  cope  with  his  remaining  difficulties.  These  were  now  three, 
Turkisii,  Lulheian,  and  papal ;  with  the  two  latter  he  must  deal  to 
some  extent  simultaneously  ;  t^e  Turkish  problem  he  was  enabled  by 
the  friendly  offices  of  Francis  I  to  postpone* 

Few  historical  points  are  so  hud  to  determine  as  Charles*  real 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  religious  situation  in  Germany  in  1545. 
Was  it  to  be  peace  or  was  it  to  be  war?  We  have  much  of  the 
Emperor's  correspondence  to  guide  us,  but  its  help  is  by  no  means 
decisive.  Charles  was  constitutionally  hesitating  ;  it  was  his  habit  to 
dally  with  rival  schemes  until  circumstances  compelled  a  choice.  On 
the  eve  of  war  he  was  still  weig^liing  the  merits  of  peace,  and  it  was 
always  possible  that  an  unexpected  development  in  any  one  of  his 
heterogeneous  realms  might  disturb  all  past  calculations.  Yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  Charles*  ultimate  aim  in  1545  or  at  any  other 
date.  The  original  dynastic  objects  of  his  policy  had  been  achieyed 
with  wonderful  success,  and  the  subordinate  but  still  powerful  motiye 
of  religion  came  more  prominently  into  action,   His  religious  ideas 
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were  comparatively  bimple  ;  he  adliered  to  medieval  Catholicism  because 
he  could  oomprehend  no  other  creed  and  conceiye  of  no  other  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  As  well  let  there  be  two  Emperors  as  two  inde* 
pendent  standards  of  faith.  The  Chnrch  like  the  Empire  must  be 
one  and  indivisible,  and  he  must  be  the  sovereign  of  the  one  and  the 
protector  of  the  other. 

With  these  ideas  it  was  impossible  for  Charles  even  to  contemplate 
a  permanent  toleration  of  seliism  or  heresy.  His  concessions  to  the 
Lutherans  from  152(3  to  1544  were  not  made  with  any  such  intention  ; 
they  were  simply  payments  extorted  from  Charles  hy  necessity  for 
indispensal»le  services  to  be  rendered  against  the  Turks  and  the  French  ; 
they  were  all  provisional  and  were  limited  in  time  to  the  meeting  of 
a  General  Council.  That  they  sprang  from  necessity  and  not  from  any 
reluctance  of  Charles  to  persecute  is  proved  bj  his  conduct  in  other 
lands  than  Germanj.  He  did  not  attempt  a  policy  of  toleration  or 
comprehension  in  Spain  or  in  the  Netherlands ;  there  his  methods  were 
the  Inquisition  and  the  stake.  Wherever  he  had  the  power  to  persecute 
he  persecuted  j  he  abstained  in  Germany  only  because  he  had  no  other 
choice  and  because  he  thought  his  abstention  was  not  for  ever  ;  and  in 
the  end  the  most  powerful  motive  for  his  alnli cation  was  his  desire  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  countenancing  ytermnm  at  schism. 

Throuo-lioiit.  diaries  was  steadfast  lu  tin  n  lea  of  Catholic  nnitv  ;  but 
hia  deteruiinaLiuu  to  enforce  it  at  the  cost  of  war  was  the  ctkas  ili  of 
time  and  the  result  of  the  gradual  course  of  events.  He  is  credited  with 
a  desire  to  effect  his  end  by  the  method  of  comprehension  ;  but  room  for 
the  Lutherans  in  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  found  not  so  much  by 
widening  the  portals  of  the  Church  as  by  narrowing  Lutheran  doctrine, 
by  the  partial  submiaaion  of  the  Lutherans  and  not  by  the  surrender  of 
current  Catholicism.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Lutherans  would 
never  be  brought  to  the  point  of  voluntary  submission  ;  and  so  early  as 
1.531  the  Emperor  wonld  have  resorted  to  persecution  if  he  had  liad 
the  means.  Hnt  from  persecution  to  war  was  a  long  step,  and  lie 
would  liave  shrunk  from  war  at  that  date  even  if  it  had  bten  in  his 
power  to  wage  it.  Before  lo45,  however,  this  reluctance  had  been 
removed.  The  logic  of  facts  had  proved  tiiat  it  was  a  deatli-struggle  in 
Germany  between  the  medieval  Church  and  £mpire  on  the  one  hand 
and  Protestant  territorialism  on  the  other.  The  fault  was  partly  the 
£mperor*s  ;  by  making  himself  the  champion  of  the  old  religion  he  had 
forced  an  alliance  between  the  anti-Catholio  Reformers  and  the  anti- 
imperial  Princes;  and  from  15^'.2  onwards  territorial  and  Protestant 
principles  had  made  vast  strides  at  the  expense  of  Catholicism  and  the 
Empire.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  determine  which 
advance  alarmed  Charles  most  ;  both  were  equally  fatal  to  the  position 
which  he  had  adopted.  The  threatened  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
electorates  would  have  converted  Germany  from  a  Catholic  monarchy 
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into  a  Protestant  oligarcliy  ;  and  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  proxHMal 
of  the  Lntheran  Prinoes  in  1545  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the  Electorate* 
when  by  tiie  evangelisation  of  Cologne  and  of  the  Palatinate  they  had 
acquired  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  Nor  was  that 
the  only  danp^er.  A  portion  of  the  Netherlands  would  naturally  follow 
the  religious  kadof  its  metropolitan  city,  Cologne  ;  the  accession  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  Lutheran  cause  threiiteTu  1  tlie  Habsbiirg  lands  in. 
Elsass  ;  and  a  majority  of  Protestant  Electors  might  mean  a  Protestant 
Emperor  at  tlie  next  vacancy. 

These  perils,  and  the  persistency  with  which  the  Lutherans  turned 
the  Empire's  necessities  to  their  own  advantage,  convinced  Charles  that 
the  issues  at  stake  were  worth  the  risks  of  war.  He  was  sure  that  there 
was  no  remedy  hut  force,  without  perhaps  being  certain  that  force 
was  any  remedy.  At  the  same  time  his  experience  in  Germany  from 
1541  to  1544  had  shown  him  how  those  risks  might  be  minimised. 
The  Landgrave's  bigamy  had  driven  a  wedge  into  the  Protestant  ranks; 
and  the  success  witli  wliich  the  Emperor  had  widened  the  breach  between 
Electoral  Saxony  and  Hesse  had  opened  the  prospect  of  further 
divisions  among  the  Lutheran  Princes.  Charles  declares  in  his  Com- 
metitaricH  that  his  success  in  isolating  Cleves  proved  to  him  the  lack  of 
coherence  among  his  enemies,  and  made  him  hope  for  victory  in  case  of 
war ;  and  that  he  intended  in  1544  if  not  earlier  to  make  war  on  the 
Lutherans  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  would  not  have  made  such 
great  concessions  at  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1544,  had  he  not  foreseen  that 
a  final  settlement  of  accounts  with  France  would  enable  him  to  render 
those  concessions  nugatory ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Lutherans  fell  so 
easily  into  the  trap  has  been  considered  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
their  political  incapacity.  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
truce  with  France  Charles  w;us  discussing  with  the  Pope  details  of  a  war 
against  the  Lutlierans.  People  would  be  glad,  he  wrote,  if  the  Pope 
devoted  to  that  object  the  vast  sums  he  liad  amassed  fur  a  war  against 
the  Turks,  *'  especially  if  the  undertaking  against  the  Turk  had  ceased  to 
he  a  pressing  necessity  "  ;  he  declared  that  one  of  his  chief  objects  in 
concluding  peace  with  France  was  to  be  able  to  conduct  tiiese  two 
wars  against  Turks  and  Lutherans  successfully ;  and  there  was  a  secret 
stipulation  that  Francis  I  should  assist  in  his  endeavours.  The  war 
against  the  Turks  had  been  one  of  the  pretexts  for  requiring  Lutlieran 
aid  at  the  Diet  of  Speier  ;  but  Charles  was  taking  care  that  it  should 
"  cease  to  })e  a  pressing  necessity  "  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other 
war  he  had  in  his  mind. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  a  religious  war  as  the 
Emperor's  prime  object.  It  would  in  any  case  be  only  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  he  was  still  seeking  if  not  hoping  to  attain  that  end  by  other 
means.  He  had  moreover  greater  schemes  in  view  than  a  mere  conquest 
of  the  Lutherans.   He  was»  though  to  a  less  extent  than  his  grandfather 
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Maximilian,  subject  to  dreams,  and  his  dream  from  l.Vl')  to  the  disasters 
of  1552  was  to  assemble  a  General  Council  by  means  of  which  heuould 
reduce  the  Lutherans  to  Catholicism  and  the  Pope  to  reform  ;  then 
liaving  united  and  purified  Western  Christendom  he  would  march 
at  its  head  against  the  Infidel,  regain  the  East  for  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  be  crowned  in  Jerusalem.  Maximilian  had  contemplated  all  these 
achieyements,  and  had  also  hoped  to  encircle  his  brow  with  the  tiara  of 
a  Pope  and  the  halo  of  a  saint ;  but  Charles  would  have  been  content  to 
erown  his  life  with  monastic  retirement.  The  object  immediately  under 
consideration  in  1545  was  the  General  Council  for  which  he  had 
laboured  so  lonc^  in  vain.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  work  his  will  both 
with  the  Pope  and  with  the  Protestants.  The  Lutherans  had  for  many 
yearsexpressed  a  desire  for  iiC  u  iieral  Council ;  if  it  met  and  they  accepted 
its  decrees,  unity  would  be  achieved :  if  they  refused  to  be  bound  by  them, 
the  refusal  would  be  a  justification  for  war  and  a  good  ground  on  which 
to  appeal  for  help  to  Uie  Catholic  Powers.  Secondly,  the  mere  fact  of 
ita  meeting  would  annul  the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made ;  and 
thirdlj,  the  demand  of  a  free  General  Council  from  an  obstnictiye 
Pope  would  enhance  the  illusion  under  which  the  Lutherans  laboured 
til  it  Charles  was  their  ally  against  the  Papacy.  In  August,  1544, 
Paul  III  had  denounced  the  Emperor's  compliance  at  Speier,  had  re- 
minded him  of  the  fate  of  his  ])red»H'essors,  from  Nero  to  Frederick  II, 
who  had  persecuted  the  Chure!^  and  hail  threatened  him  with  an  even 
more  terrible  doom  ;  and  Lutiier  and  Calvin  had  thereupon  seized  their 
pens  in  his  defence.  The  Pope  in  fact  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
Council ;  but  the  peace  between  Charles  and  Francis  destroyed  all  chance 
of  successful  resistance  ;  and  Paul  III  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  by 
anmmoning  a  Council  to  meet  at  Trent  in  December.  As  the  Edict  of 
Worms  hi^  been  dated  the  same  day  as  Charles'  alliance  with  Leo  X, 
ao  the  summons  to  the  Council  of  Trent  was  dated  the  same  day  as  the 
Peace  of  Cr^py  (November  19, 1544). 

If  Charles  hoped  for  Protestant  submission  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
he  was  speedily  undeceived.  The  choice  of  Trent  was  a  concession  to 
German  sentiment,  but  was  nevertheless  a  Bo)pov  ahwpov.  Trent  was 
only  nominally  a  German  city  ;  in  feelinf^  it  was  almost  purely  Italian, 
and,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Italy,  Italian  Bishops  would  swamp 
the  Council  almost  as  completely  as  if  it  had  met  within  Italian  borders. 
The  practical  exclusion  of  deputies  made  the  adequate  representation  of 
non-Italian  sees  impossible;  and  the  choice  of  monastic  theologians 
ruined  the  prospect  of  an  accommodation  with  Lutheran  doctrine.  The 
authority  of  the  universal  Church  was  assumed  by  a  gathering  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  Bishops,  who  would  unite  to  maintain  the  extreme  Catholic 
theology,  and  would  only  be  divided  by  the  political  question  of  papal 
or  imperial  predominance.  Even  in  the  more  favourable  event  of  Charles 
provailingf  the  Protestants  had  little  to  hope ;  a  few  practical  abuses 
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might  be  removed,  but  the  medieval  Church  would  remain  in  essence 
the  same,  and  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  them  within  its  pale. 
Hence  tbey  repudiated  the  Council  from  the  beginning ;  they  denied 
that  it  was  free,  Christian,  or  General,  the  three  conditions  upon  which 
alone  they  would  recognise  its  authority ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
which  met  in  the  spring  of  1545^  they  demanded  from  Charles  a  perma- 
nent religious  security  quite  indepeiulent  of  what  the  Council  might 
flecree.  Nothing  would  ever  have  induced  the  Emperor  to  grant  such 
terms  ;  they  would  have  involved  him  in  tlie  sin  of  schism  and  cut  away 
the  ground  on  which  his  wliole  position  and  policy  were  based  ;  the  one 
weapon  with  which  he  now  hoped  to  effect  his  aims  would  have  broken 
in  his  hands.  So  Ferdinand,  who  represented  Charles,  unhesitatingly 
rejected  the  petition  ;  there  was  nothing,  he  truly  said,  in  the  decisions 
of  Speier  in  the  previous  year  to  justify  it. 

War  thus  became  inevitable,  but  Charles  still  sought  to  postpone  it. 
He  was  not  yet  sure  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the 
allies  he  hoped  to  win  from  the  Lutheran  side.  Although  the  Spaniards 
at  his  Court  spoke  openly  of  the  approachingextirpationof  Protestantism, 
and  although  his  confessor,  Domenico  de  Soto,  reinforced  by  the 
influence  of  Peter  Canisius  and  other  early  missionaries  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus  in  Germany,  was  constantly  urging  him  to  take  the  decisive 
step,  Granvelle  and  even  Alva  were  still  for  peace,  and  the  Emperor 
halted  between  the  two  opinions.  To  bring  the  Pope  to  terms  he 
again  made  show  of  listening  to  the  Lutherans.  He  expressed  his 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Speier,  and 
annoyed  the  Catholics  by  again  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  national 
Council  on  religion,  in  case  the  General  Council  at  Trent  proved 
abortive.  To  this  national  assembly  was  also  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  various  projects  of  reform  which  liad  been  drawn  up  as  a  result  of 
the  Diet  of  Speier.  The  most  notable  of  them  was  the  "Wittenberg 
Reformation,"  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Elector  Jolm  Frederick,  and 
signed  by  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  Cruciger,  and  Melanchthon,  although  it 
contains  few  traces  of  Luther's  spirit.  It  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Protestant  episcopacy  on  the  ground  that  Princes  were  too 
much  immersed  in  secular  affairs  to  exert  a  proper  supervision  over 
those  of  the  Church ;  possibly  also  it  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
great  Catholic  Bishops  to  a  change  of  faith. 

During  154;'),  however,  the  last  reasons  for  hesitation  vanished.  The 
Turks,  threatened  with  war  in  Persia  and  with  a  dynasti(!  dispute 
between  Roxolana  and  Mustapha,  listened  to  the  mediation  of  F rancis  I, 
and  conchided  a  truce  with  Cliarles  and  Ferdinand  in  October,  The 
Emperor  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
who  were  then  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  ;  and  Christian  III  of  Denmark 
had  been  alienated  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League's  refusal  to  assist  him 
in  1644,  and  alarmed  by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  Elector  Palatine* 
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who  had  claims  to  the  Danish  throne  through  his  wife  Dorothea, 
rbristiaii  IT'.s  daughter.  The  Council  of  Trent  actually  met  in 
December,  and  Paul  III  offered  12,000  foot,  500  horse,  a  loan  of 
200,000  crowns  and  hulf-a-year's  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor's  personal  efforts 
to  cheek  the  Reformation  in  Cologne  Lad  failed;  Hermann  von  Wied 
defied  both  the  imperial  Ban  and  the  papal  Bull,  and  was  taken  under 
the  wing  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League.  The  primate,  Albrecht  of  Mainz, 
died  in  September ;  Charles'  candidate  for  the  vacant  Archbiahopric 
received  not  a  single  vote ;  and  Sebastian  von  Heusenstamm  was  an 
Erasmian  Catholic  who  owed  his  election  to  Philii)  of  Hesse's  aid 
rendered  in  return  for  Heusenstamm's  promise  to  purify  his  see.  Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  in  SoptcmVier  to  regain 
his  duchy  with  the  help  of  mercenaries  under  Christoplicr  von  Wrisberg; 
tiie  sequestration  of  his  territories  arranged  at  Speier  and  Worms  was 
set  aside  ;  and  they  were  appropriated  hy  the  Srhmalkahlie  I.eacrue, 
an  act  of  violence  which  Charles  expressed  hia  intention  of  using  ua  u 
pretext  for  a  religious  war. 

In  these  cironmstances  the  doctrinal  discussions  which  the  Emperor 
renewed  in  the  winter  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  blind  to 
delude  the  Protestants  or  a  screen  behind  which  he  made  his  prepara* 
tions  for  war.  Plis  representatives  at  the  conference,  Cochlaeus,  Kber- 
hard  Billick,  and  Malvenda  all  held  extreme  views,  and  their  arguments 
were  princi]>allv  ahued  against  the  compromise  of  1541.  They  revived 
the  scholastic  «li  l^ukis  wliit^h  had  then  been  abandoned  ;  and  the  interest 
of  their  discussions  consists,  for  English  readei*s  at  any  rate,  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  Malvenda  based  his  defence  on  the  teaching  of  a  forgotten 
English  Dominican,  Robert  Holcot  (d.  1349).  Charles'  real  efforts  were 
directed  towards  the  more  useful  work  of  consolidating  the  Catholic 
and  dinntegrating  the  Protestant  party.  The  leading  Catholic  opponent 
of  the  Habsburgs,  Duke  William  III  of  Bavaria,  who  ruled  the  whole 
daehy  since  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  Ludwig,  was  won  over  to 
something  more  than  benevolent  neutrality  by  the  alliance  between  Pope 
and  Emperor,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Ferdinand's  eldest 
dau^jfhtcr,  and  a  promise  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia  for  th^ir  descendants 
if  Ferdinand's  male  issue  failed,  and  by  the  offer  of  liie  coveted  hat  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  if  the  latter  sided  oj)enly  witli  Charles'  enemies. 

Still  more  important  were  tlie  divisions  among  the  Protestants. 
The  imprisonnent  of  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel  and  the 
seizure  of  his  duchy  had  alienated  his  Protestant  as  well  as  his  Catholic 
kinsfolk,  including  the  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick-Calenberg,  her 
flon  Duke  Eric,  and  Duke  Henry's  son-in-law  Margrave  Hansof  Branden- 
burg-CUstrin,  who  were  detached  from  the  Schmalkaldic  League  by  the 
promise  of  Henry's  restoration.  Margrave  Hans'  elder  brother,  the 
£lector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  was  already  pledged  to  neutrality,  and 
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his  cousin  Mar<:fpave  Albrecht  Alcibiudes  of  Brundenburg-Culmbach  was 
also  bruugliL  luto  the  Emperor  s  net.  But  these  accessions  of  strength 
were  trifling  compared  with  the  advantages  secured  by  Charles,  through 
the  reconciliation  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice's  uncle  Duke  G^eorge  (1500-^),  the  main  represeniatiYe  of 
the  Albertine  branch  of  the  House  of  Wettin,  had  been  the  staunchest 
Catholic  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  but  his  father  Duke  Henry  (1539-41) 
had  been  a  no  less  zealous  Protestant.  Maurice,  who  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  in  1541,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  neithoi-.  The 
hereditary  jealousy  between  the  Albertine  and  Ernestine  Houses  of 
Saxony  was  neutralised  to  some  extent  by  Duke  Henry's  adoption  of 
the  Protestant  cause  and  by  Maurice's  marnay;e  w  iLh  Agues,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  of  Hesse.  But  Maurice  was  less  influenced  perhaps  by  religious 
motives  than  any  other  Prince  of  the  age  ;  and  he  poured  scorn  on  those 
who  thought  that  the  interests  of  the  State  should  be  subordinate  to 
theological  dogma.  Hie  Protestant  education  at  the  Elector  John 
Frederick's  Court  did  not  prevent  his  recalling  the  Catholic  counsellors 
of  his  uncle  Duke  Geon^.  He  readily  follo\^ed  his  father-in-law, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  in  making  a  compact  with  Charles  in  1541,  though  he 
had  not  Philip's  personal  motive  of  fear  ;  and  ho  assisted  the  Emperor  to 
reduce  John  Frederick's  brother-in-law,  Duke  VV^illiam  of  Cleves.  This 
first  aroused  enmity  between  hini  and  the  Elector  ;  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  bishoprics  of  Meissen  and  Merseburg  increased  it ;  and  a  fresh 
source  of  discord  arose  in  the  question  of  the  protectorate  of  the  sees  of 
Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  which  Maurice  wanted  for  himself  and 
declared  that  John  Frederick  coveted.  Carlowits,  an  old  adviser  of 
Duke  George  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  noble  &mllies  of  Meissen, 
which  had  sided  against  John  Frederick  as  to  the  question  of  the 
bishopric,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  win  over  Maurice  from  the 
Elector's  side  to  that  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  attempts  of  the  Arch- 
bishoi*  of  Cologne  to  reconcile  the  cousins  in  the  summer  of  154G  proved 
futile.  Luther  had  succeeded  in  allaying  their  quarrels  about  Meissen  : 
but  Luther  was  now  no  more.  He  passed  away  on  February  18,  lo40, 
full  of  forebodings  of  evil  to  come,  and  more  dominated  than  ever  by 
wrath  against  Saoramentaries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pope  on  the 
other;  and  revenge  was  taken  for  his  diatribes  against  Rome  by  the 
invention  of  a  legend  that  the  great  reformer  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Luther  had  ample  justification  for  gloomj  vaticinations,  and  the 
internal  weakness  of  the  Schraalkaldic  League  was  doubtless  one  of 
Maurice's  most  powerful  motives  for  refusing  to  trust  his  fortunes  in  so 
ill-found  a  vessel.  Rucer  proposed  a  dictatorship  as  the  only  cure,  and 
Philip  of  Hesse  would  naturally  be  his  choice  for  the  office.  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  could  not  expect  to  rank  above  Philip  or  John 
Frederick,  suggested  a  triumvirate,  and  refused  Philip's  invitation  to 
enter  the  League  as  it  was  then  constituted.   A  prolonged  diet  of  the 
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'  League  was  held  at  Frankfort  from  December,  1545,  to  February,  1546, 
without  resulting  in  harmony  between  Philip  and  John  Frederick  or  in 
the  adoption  of  satisfactory  financial  or  military  preparations  for  war. 
Philip  had  been  alarmed  early  in  1545  by  rumours  of  the  api)roaching 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  wished  to  send  embaiiiiies  to  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  and  with  Holland, 
and  to  take  the  offensive  before  Charles*  measures  were  complete.  But 
John  Frederick  believed  in  peace  to  the  last.  He  was  deluded  by 
Charles'  assurances  that  he  meant  no  war  on  the  Lutherans,  bat  ratiier 
another  expedition  against  Algiers,  and  by  the  Emperor's  apparent 
confidence  in  peace,  evinced  l)y  his  crossing  Germany  almost  unattended 
from  the  Netlierlands  to  Katisbon,  which  base  it  was  in  fact  essential 
for  Charles  to  reach. 

So  the  time  passed  until  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Katisbon  in 
June,  1546.    Eric  of  Brunswick,  Margrave  Hans  of  Ciistrin,  and  some 
other  Protestants  whom  Charles  had  won  over  were  present ;  but  Philip 
and  John  Frederick  were  absent.   Maurice,  who  was  still  ostensibly  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  his  cousin  and  his  father-in-law,  was  told  by 
Gianvelle  that  he  must  come  to  Ratisbon  to  conclude  his  agreement 
with  the  Emperor.    Maurice  came,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  sell 
himself  too  cheaply.    Besides  the  grant  of  the  practical  administration 
of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  a  demand  which  ran  counter  to  all 
the  principles  Charles  was  bent  on  enforcing,  he  required  the  transference 
to  liiniself  of  his  cousin's  electoral  dignity  and  —  what  cost  Charles  a 
greater  effort  to  concede —  immunity  from  the  decrees  of  the  ('ouncilof 
Trent,  so  far  as  they  might  touch  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
clerical  marriages,  and  commujiiou  in  both  elements.    Without  these 
concessions  Maurice  despaired  of  maintaining  his  position  in  Protestant 
Saxony,  and  with  some  modifications  they  were  all  granted  by  Charles. 
The  Emperor's  confessor  had  advised  him  to  tempt  some  of  the  Protes- 
tant Princes  with  the  bait  of  their  neighbours'  vineyards ;  but  it  was  a 
sore  test  for  Charles  when,  in  order  to  attain  his  purpose,  he  had  to 
grant  in  private  to  particular  Princes  terms  which  he  refused  to  them  all 
in  public,  and  to  surrender  that  principle  of  submission  to  the  Church 
oa  which  the  whole  war  was  based. 

Somewhat  similar  verbal  assurances  were  made  to  Hans  of  Ciistrin, 
Albrecht  of  Culmbach,  and  Eric  of  Brunswick.  Oii  June  7  the  treaty 
with  Bavaria  was  formally  signed,  and  two  days  later  that  with  the 
Pope.  But  the  Diet  still  continued  ;  and  on  the  18th  the  Protestants 
repudiated  the  Council  of  Trent  and  demanded  instead  a  national  Council. 
Pending  its  decisions  the  compromise  of  Speier  should  remain  in 
force.  Charles  laughed ;  he  had  already  given  orders  for  mobilisation. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  diplomacy  in  dividing  the  Protestants 
and  by  the  singnlarly  favourable  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  urged  on  by  the 
exhortation  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  possibly  carried  away  to  some  extent 
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by  the  rising  llieological  temper,  of  which  the  murder  of  an  unfortunate 
Protestant,  Juan  Diaz,  and  its  ollitaal  approval,  were  signs,  Cliaries  had 
taken  the  plunt^e,  and  on  May  24  he  had  announced  to  his  sister  Maria 
his  resolve  to  bi-giu  the  war  of  religion. 

The  Eleetor  of  Saxony  must  have  been  the  only  leading  Protestant 
who  was  surprised  by  the  decision*  Philip  of  Hesse  had  long  been 
seeking  in  vain  to  awake  the  Sclunalkaldio  League  from  its  lethargy. 
But,  expected  or  not,  the  war  certainly  found  the  Protestants  unfitted  if 
not  unprepared  to  cope  with  the  crisis*  Long  immunity  had  created  a 
false  sense  of  security ;  and  the  League,  whose  military  strength  appeared 
imposing,  was  honeycombed  with  disaffection.  It  had  not  escaped  the 
workings  of  tliat  particularism  whieh  had  proved  fatal  to  the  JSwabian 
League  and  to  the  Ileichsregiment ;  and  its  members  were  discontented 
because  itcould  not  grind  all  tlieir  i)rivate  axes.  The  cities,  and  still  more 
the  knights,  were  hostile  as  ever  to  the  encroaching  territorial  power  of 
l^e  Princes,  among  whom  Philip  of  Hesse  was  considered  the  protagonist. 
At  his  door  was  laid  the  ruin  of  Slckingen,  and  Sickingen's  son  mustered 
many  a  knight  to  Charles'  standard.  Charles  moreover  conid  appeal  to 
public  opinion  as  the  champion  of  the  Imperial  constitution,  which  the 
Lutheran  Princes  attacked  without  suggesting  a  substitute.  They  had 
repudiated  the  Kammcrgrricht^  protested  against  the  Diet's  recesses 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  denied  the  authority  of  General  Councils 
and  of  the  Emperor  himself  ;  he  was  no  longer  Kinprror,  tliey  said,  but 
a  bailifif  of  the  Pope.  But  if  authority  were  denied  to  all  these 
institutions,  where  was  the  bulwark  against  anarchy  ?  They  might  seem 
to  have  resolved  that  the  Empire  should  not  exist  ul  ail  unless  it 
served  their  particular  purpose. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  lawlessness  which  enabled  Charles  to  pretend  that 
the  war  was  waged,  not  against  any  form  of  rel^on,  but  against  rebel- 
lion. When  Hans  of  Ciistrin's  chaplains  were  preaching  the  purest  word 
of  Lutheranism  within  the  lines  of  the  Emperor's  camp,  who  could  say 
that  Charles  was  warring  on  Lutheran  doctrine?  Henry  VIII  told  the 
Schmalkaldic  envoys  tliat  if  they  were  threatened  on  account  of  religion 
he  woukl  come  to  their  aid,  but  he  could  not  see  tliat  sucli  was  the  case 
when  so  many  Protestant  Princes  were  fighting  on  Cliarlcs'  side.  The 
Emperor  spared  no  pains  tu  foster  this  public  impression.  On  this 
ground  he  persuaded  the  Swiss  to  remain  neutral,  and  endeavoured  to 
detaoh  the  south  German  towns  from  the  cause  of  the  Princes.  He 
sought,  in  fact,  to  isolate  Philip  and  John  Frederick  as  he  had  isolated 
William  of  Cleves  in  154d,  and  to  represent  his  offence  and  theirs  as 
the  same.  In  tlie  ban  which  was  proclaimed  against  them  on  July  20 
he  recalled  the  Pack  conspiracy  of  1623,  the  invasion  of  Wiirttemberg 
in  1634,  and  the  two  wars  in  Brunswick  ;  and  held  up  tlie  Princes  to 
reprobation  as  contemners  of  public  authority  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  Empire. 
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1  And  yet  Paul  lU  was  declaring  at  the  same  moment  that  the  war 
was  due  to  injuries  done  to  the  Churcli  and  to  the  PrinccH'  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  Council  of  Trent,  lie  sent  the  cross  to  his  Legate 
^Ufcjisandro  Farnese,  aud  offered  indulgences  to  all  wlio  assisted  in  the 
extirpation  of  heresy.  In  his  eyes  at  least  the  war  was  a  crusade,  and  aa 
soeh  he  commeiided  it  to  the  Catholic  Swiss.  The  Emperor  himself  in 
his  private  utterances  confirmed  this  viev.  To  his  sister  he  admitted  that 
the  charges  against  Philip  and  John  BVederick  were  a  pretext  intended 
to  disguise  the  real  issue  of  the  war.  To  his  son  he  wrote  that  his  inten- 
tion had  been  and  was  to  wage  war  in  defence  of  religion,  and  that  the 
public  declarations  about  punishing  disobedience  were  only  made  for  the 
sake  of  expediency  ;  and  when  the  war  was  over  he  told  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  that  the  disturbance  had  originated  in  religious  sch.ism. 

There  was  no  irreconcilable  contradiction  between  the  two  con- 
tentions. To  repudiate  Charles'  religion  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an 
ecclefiiastical  offence,  because  it  was  iniposi>iblc  Lo  distinguish  in  Charles 
tiie  person  of  the  Emperor  from  the  person  of  the  protector  of  the 
Chtuch,  just  ss  Henry  VIII  made  it  impossihle  for  men  to  distinguish 
in  him  the  Supreme  Head  from  the  sovereign.  Henry  utilised  the 
divinity  which  hedged  a  king  to  combat  the  divinity  of  Rome  ;  Charles 
employed  the  remnants  of  respect  for  the  imperial  authority  to  ex- 
tinguish Lutheran  doctrine.  It  was  always  possible  to  x^resent  here^ 
a*?  treason  so  loner  as  Church  and  State  were  but  two  aspects  of  one 
body  politic  ;  it  was  always  exj>edient  to  do  so  because  the  State  in 
tlu'  <i\t*  unth  century  was  a  more  popular  institution  than  the  Church  ; 
nuniijcia  confessed  to  heresy,  l)ut  few  would  confess  to  treason. 

To  all  these  advantages  the  Schni.ilkuidic  League  could  oppose  in 
July,  1546,  an  undouhted  superiority  of  military  force.  Charles  would 
depend  mainly  upon  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  and  his  own  and  the 
papal  levies  from  Spain  and  Italy.  But  the  whole  hreadth  of  Germany 
separated  him  from  tibe  one  and  the  Alps  from  the  other  ;  and  prompt 
offensive  action  on  the  part  of  the  League  would  have  ended  the  war 
in  a  month.  Promptness  and  boldness  were,  however,  the  last  qualities 
to  be  expected  from  the  League.  Every  question  had  to  be  referred  by 
the  commanders  in  the  field  to  the  League's  council  of  war,  where 
it  was  generally  made  the  subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  between 
representatives  of  the  south  German  cities  and  the  Princes,  or  between 
the  adherents  of  the  adventurous  Philip  of  Hesse  aud  the  sluggish 
Elector  of  Saxony.  They  were  afraid  to  take  the  offensive  lest  it  should 
damage  their  cause  in  public  opinion.  In  particular  they  would  not 
violate  Bavarian  territory,  wherein  Charles  was  established  at  Ratisbon, 
lest  Bavaria  should  be  driven  into  tlie  Emperor's  arms,  where  as  a  matter 
of  faet  it  was  already  reposing.  This  timidity  ruined  their  best  ( lumce 
of  success.  Schartlin,  the  ablest  of  the  League's  commanders,  who  led 
the  forces  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  had  conceived  the  bold  plan  of 
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ruarcliiiig  south-west,  aiitl  closing  the  Tyrolese  passes  ag*ainst  Cluirles' 
Spttuish  and  Italian  levies.  This  could  probably  liave  been  effected 
without  much  difficulty,  and  the  Emperor  would  thus  have  been 
rendered  powerless  in  Germany  ;  for  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  had  sympa- 
tbles  wi^  the  Protestant  cause,  and  their  experience  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  mercenariee  in  1532  made  them  anxious  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 
Schartlin  actually  crossed  the  Danube,  seized  Ffissen  and  the  Ehrenberg 
pass  ;  Init  the  League  based  fond  hopes  upon  Ferdinand's  conciliatory 
attitude,  and  its  reluctance  to  offend  him  spoilt  Schartlin's  plan,  as  its 
fear  of  Bavaria  had  prevented  the  proposed  seizure  of  Ingolatadt  and 
marcli  on  Ratisbon. 

Recalled  from  the  south,  Schartlin  occupied  Donauworth,  a  city  where 
the  Catholic  Fuggers  were  strong  ;  and  her©  he  was  joined  by  tlie  Elector 
and  the  Landgrave.  The  total  force  now  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
foot  and  seven  thotisand  horse,  but  this  formidable  army  wasted  the 
whole  month  of  August,  while  Charles  advanced  to  Landshut  with  little 
more  than  six  thousand  men,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  Italian 
and  Spanish  troops.  He  then  moved  on  to  Ingolstadt  and'  threatened 
to  cut  the  Protestant  communications  with  Upper  Swabia,  whence  they 
drew  their  supplies.  On  the  last  day  of  August  the  two  armies  were 
only  separated  b}*  a  few  miles  of  swamp.  Pliilip  of  Hesse  succeeded  in 
planting  a  hundred  and  tea  guns  within  range  of  the  imperial  camp  ; 
but  the  bombardment  failed  to  compel  Charles  either  to  attack  or 
to  evacuate,  while  the  Protestants,  for  reasons  which  were  afterwards 
disputed  between  Phiiip  and  Schartlin,  declined  to  risk  an  ansault  on 
Charles*  entrenchments.  The  only  result  was  a  series  of  indecisive 
skirmishes  between  the  light  horse  of  either  party ;  but  the  Emperor 
gradually  extended  his  control  up  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  direo> 
tion  of  the  forces  from  the  Netherlands  under  van  Buren,  who  crowned 
a  brilliant  march  across  Germany  by  eluding  the  main  Protestant  army 
and  uniting  with  Charles  at  Ingolstadt  on  September  17. 

The  Emperor  could  now  assume  the  offensive.  The  Neuraark  terri- 
tories of  the  C^oimt  Palatine  Otto  Henry,  a  zealous  Protestant,  were 
overrun,  and  the  imperial  army  made  for  Ndrdlingen.  The  Protest-ants, 
however,  keeping  to  the  high  ground  and  resisting  all  Alva's  tempta- 
tions to  come  down  and  fight,  headed  Cliarles  off,  and  he  thereupon 
turned  south-west  towards  Ulm.  Again  he  was  anticipated  ;  Ulm  waa 
too  strong  to  be  taken  by  the  camitado  which  Charles  proposed,  and 
the  climate  and  lack  of  money  began  to  tell  heavily  upon  his  southern 
troops.  Tliree  thousand  Italians  deserted  in  one  day,  and  death  thinned 
the  Emperor's  ranks  as  fast  as  desertion.  The  term  during  which  the 
papal  auxiliaries  were  bound  to  serve  would  expire  in  the  winter,  and 
the  Protestants  thought  the  imperial  cause  would  collapse  without  a 
battle,  l^nt  their  own  difficulties  were  hardly  less  than  those  of  Charles. 
Their  German  troops  were  more  inured  to  the  climate,  but  money  and 
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food  were  equally  scarce  ;  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  League's 
abandonment  of  southern  Germany  was  due  to  linancial  straits,  and  not 
to  Maurice's  attack  on  John  Frederick.  The  cities  were  frightened  by 
the  loss  of  their  trade ;  the  Protestant  lands  of  the  Baltic,  the  French, 
and  the  Swiss  showed  no  disposition  to  intervene.  The  Leaguers  there- 
fore made  proposals  of  peace  ;  but  Charles  rejected  their  terms,  refusing 
to  regard  them  as  aught  but  rebellious  vassals. 

He  had  reasons  for  confidence  unknown  to  the  enemy.  His  diplo- 
macy had  in  fai  t  made  victory  certain  almost  l>efore  the  war  began.  On 
October  27,  in  liis  cainp  at  Sontheim,  he  signed  the  formal  transference 
of  the  Saxon  Electorate  from  John  Frederick  to  Maurice,  and  a  few  days 
later  Maurice  and  Ferdinand  eutered  upon  the  conquest  of  Ernestine 
Saxony.  The  partnership  was  the  result  of  mutual  distrust.  Maurice 
would  have  held  aloof,  could  he  have  obtained  his  ends  by  peaceful 
means.  But  he  could  not  hope  for  the  Electorate  unless  be  won  it  by 
anns.  Ferdinand  was  preparing  for  war  in  Saxony ;  and  if  Maurice 
remained  inactive,  he  might  find  liimself  in  as  evil  a  plight  as  John 
Frederickt  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  Habeburg  army.  His  desire 
to  remain  neutral  was  overcome  by  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  the  most 
favoural)le  view  of  liis  rniiduct  is  that  in  self-defence  he  was  driven  to 
attack  his  still  more  defenceless  cousin. 

However  this  may  be,  Maurice  had  ex^ierienced  great  difliculty  in 
inducing  his  Lutheran  Estates  to  concur  in  uu  attack  on  his  cousin's 
lands.  His  preachers  had  declared  that  Charles  was  warring  on  the 
Gospel,  and  that  whoever  abetted  him  would  incur  everlasting  dam- 
nation. To  discount  these  denunciations  Maurice  produced  a  declara- 
tion from  the  Emperor  that  religion  sliould  remain  untouched  where 
it  was  established;  he  represented  to  his  Estates  that  if  he  did  not 
execute  the  h&n  against  John  Frederick,  Ferdinand  would,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  safer  for  them  politically  and  theolog-ictilly  tluit 
Electoral  Saxony  should  fall  into  his  Protestant  hands  than  into  the 
Catholic  hands  of  Ferdinand.  The  eounter]>art  of  the  argument  was 
employed  by  I'erdinand  to  secure  the  cu-ope ration  of  liis  Bohemicin 
nobles  ;  it  would,  he  said,  be  fatal  to  Bohemia's  claims  on  Saxon  lauds 
if  Maurice  were  to  execute  the  ban  alone*  So  each  Prince  joined  to 
execute  the  ban  ostensibly  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  they  agreed 
on  a  partition  of  the  spoils.  On  October  80  Bohemian  troops  crossed 
the  Saxon  frontier  and  terrified  the  neighbouring  towns.  Maurice  under- 
took to  defend  them  on  condition  that  they  did  him  homage,  while  he 
promised  to  protect  their  religion  and  to  treat  the  Elector  with  every 
respect  consistent  with  bin  own  obligations  to  the  Emperor.  Zwickau, 
Boma,  Altenburg,  and  Torgau  all  accepted  these  terms,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Electorate  passed  into  Maurice's  possession. 

The  news  of  these  events  reached  the  armies  on  the  Danube  early  in 
Kovember  and  exercised  a  decisive  influence  over  the  campaign  in  southern 
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(Jermuiiy.  On  the  *;>rtl  the  Protestant  ariuy  broke  up,  and  John 
Frederick  liastened  to  the  defence  ot"  his  Klecturate.  The  League's  plan 
wai»  to  leave  an  army  ol  observation  in  the  south  to  protect  the  Protestant 
cities  if  attacked,  and  to  occupy  the  Francoman  bishoprics  while  the 
Elector  reconquered  Saxony.  Only  the  last  part  of  the  programme  was 
carried  out.  The  departure  northwards  of  the  main  army  was  followed 
by  a  stampede  among  the  south  German  cities.  The  Protestant  light 
horse  went  home  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  army  of  observation  came  to 
nothing.  Philip  of  Hesse  failed  to  raise  the  peasants  and  artisans  in 
Franconia  and  practically  retired  from  the  contest  ;  while  Gieng-en, 
Nordliniren,  and  Kotlienburg  rapidly  fell  into  the  Emperor's  power, 
'riie  nionient  had  cunio  for  breaking  up  tin  disjointed  League.  The 
southern  cities  had  never  forgotten  their  Zwinglian  leaninjjs  or  been 
happy  111  their  political  and  religious  relations  with  the  nmii  (merman 
princes.  They  at  least  had  no  territorial  ambitions  to  gratify,  and,  if 
Charles  could  give  them  security  for  their  religion,  there  was  no  reason 
for  them  to  continue  the  struggle.  Nurnberg,  in  spite  of  its  strong 
Lutheranism,  had  from  the  first  refused  to  fight.  Granvelle,  always 
peaceably  inclined,  pressed  on  Charles  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the 
£mperor  himself  had  not  the  personal  feeling  against  the  cities  which 
he  exhibited  towards  the  Landgrave  and  the  Elector. 

Negotiations  were  first  opened  with  Ulm,  wliich  stood  out  strongly 
lor  a  religious  guarantee,  but  was  ultimately  satisfied  with  a  verbal 
promise  that  it  should  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  that  respect  as 
Maurice  of  baxony  and  the  lloheiizollerns.  The  agreement  was  concluded 
on  December  23,  and  similar  terms  were  soon  arranged  with  Memmlngen, 
Biberach,  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  and  Reutlingen — all  of  them  among  the 
original  fourteen  Protestant  cities  of  1529.  Frankfort  submitted  two 
days  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Augsburg  and  Strassburg  in 
January,  1547.  Augsburg  was  moved  by  the  influence  of  the  big  trading 
families  ;  Anton  Fugger  conducted  the  negotiations  ;  and  the  city  con- 
tented itself  with  Granvelle's  oral  promise  of  religious  toleration.  Next 
came  Strassbur'^',  tlie  surrender  of  which  cansed  Bucerand  Jacob  Sturm 
some  bitter  piuigs  ;  but  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  city  to  France 
and  Switzerland  induced  Charles  to  offer  exceptionally  lil)enil  terms. 
The  others  wore  all  compelled  to  contribute  as  much  to  the  Emperor's 
war  expenses  as  they  had  paid  to  his  opponents.  By  February  all  the 
south  German  cities  had  yielded  with  the  exception  of  Constance  ;  and 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  the  south  could  no  longer  hold  out.  Charles* 
old  friend  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  II,  the  lover  of  bis  sister  and 
the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  his  old  enemy,  Ulrich  of  Wilrttemberg, 
both  cune  to  crave  his  forgiveness.  The  Elector  suffered  nothing  beyond 
reproaches  ;  but  Ulrich  was  forced  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  to  surrender  some  of  liis  strongest  fortresses  to  perma- 
nent imperial  garrisous,  aud  to  engage  in  service  against  his  former 
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aUies.  He  was  fortunate  to  escape  so  lightly ;  he  had  not  learnt  wisdom 
with  years,  and  his  people  detested  his  rule.  Ferdinand  pressed  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  and  the  restitution  of  tlie  duchy,  but 
Charles  was  nt'raid  that  such  a  step  would  revive  Bavarian  and  other 
jealousies  ut  llie  Ilabbburg  power. 

In  the  north-west,  too,  the  imperial  cause  made  strides.  At  the  endl 
of  January  imperial  commissioners  were  sent  to  enforce  the  iong-threat- 
ened  Gatholio  restoration  in  Cologne.  The  Protestant  Archbishop^ 
Hermann  Yon  Wied,  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  and  his  offer  to 
abdicate  in  return  for  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism 
was  rejected  ;  Count  Adolf  of  Schaumburg  was  elected  coadjutor ;  on 
February  25  Hermann  resigned  and  Catholicism  was  forcibly  re-estab- 
lished. In  the  same  month  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  captured  Minden 
and  regained  his  ducliy .  For  these  successes  the  inactivity  of  Landgrave 
Piiilip  was  largely  responsible.  At  the  critical  moment  his  former  vigour 
was  lost  in  vacillation.  His  son-in-law  Maurice  was  seeking  to  separate 
him  from  the  Elector,  and  Philip  gave  Maurice  warning  when  John 
Frederick  marched  against  him.  But  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  terms  that  were  offered,  and  the  final  catastrophe,  which  he 
did  nothing  to  ayert,  left  him  at  Charles*  uncovenanted  mercy. 

The  Landgrave  and  the  Elector  seemed  to  have  ezohauged  their 
accustomed  parts,  for  while  Philip  was  wasting  the  precious  moments 
John  Frederick  was  exerting  himself  with  unwonted  resolution  and 
success.  Maurice's  treachery  had  alienated  the  whole  of  Saxony ;  and 
John  Frederick's  appearance  at  t]w  beginning  of  December,  1546,  was 
the  signal  for  a  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  He  rapidly 
recovered  the  whole  of  his  own  territories,  extended  his  influence  over  the 
sees  of  Mei-seburg,  Halberetadt,  and  Magdeburg,  and  invaded  Albertine 
Saxon}'.  He  defeated  and  captured  Margrave  Albrecht  of  Culmbach  at 
Rochlitz,  and  overran  all  Maurice's  lands  with  the  exception  of  Leipzig. 
His  cousin  complained  that  most  of  his  subjects  favoured  John  Predericky 
and  thought  of  fleeing  to  Konigsberg.  The  Lutherans  of  Lusatia  and 
Silesia  and  the  Utraquists  of  Bohemia  refused  to  follow  Ferdinand  in 
support  of  Maurice.  They  were  much  more  anxious  to  preserve  their 
own  lands  from  Spanish  troops;  they  entered  into  negotiations  with 
John  Frederick,  threatened  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  Ferdinand, 
whose  hold  on  tlie  Bohemian  throue  was  at  that  moment  weakened  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Wladislav  II,  and  received  John 
Frederick  witli  open  arms  when  he  crossed  the  frontier.  North  Germany 
seemed  at  last  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger;  a  league  was  in 
course  of  formation  including  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  and 
Hamburg,  and  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  and  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld 
were  prepared  to  support  it. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  fortune  of  war  seemed  to  be  turning,  the 
tide  began  to  set  against  Charles  in  other  quarters.   The  spiritual  and 
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the  temporal  head  of  ChnsLendoin  cuuld  never  ai^ree  loni^  to<^pt  !if  r  even 
wlien  liglitiug  a  comiuoii  foe,  and  Churlea  V  and  Taui  iii  w  ere  now  at 
enmity.   The  Emperor  had  demanded  the  Council  of  Trent  because  a 
Conndl  was  essential  to  his  policy ;  the  Pope  had  aammoned  the  Council 
because  he  could  not  help  it.    Charles  wanted  to  reform  the  Papacy, 
Paul  did  not.  Paul  desired  an  emphatic  restatement  of  dogma ;  Charles, 
\nth  his  eye  on  wavering  Lutherans,  required  a  discreet  silence ;  and  this 
fundamental  difference  between  the  imperial  and  papal  parties  soon 
provoked  a  breach.    So  early  as  July,  1546,  there  were  nimmirs  that  the 
Po])e  would  remove  the  Council  to  an  Italian  city  where  it  would  be 
under  his  exclusive  control,  and  against  this  proposal  Charles  protested 
in  October.    His  concessions  to  his  Lutheran  allies  and  to  the  south- 
western cities  offended  papal  orthodoxy,  while  his  success  in  the  field 
alarmed  a  Pope  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
Church  at  the  hands  of  a  militant  Emperor.   In  January,  1547,  the 
publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  on  the  question  of  Justification 
hj  Faith  extinguished  Charles*  chances  of  conciliating  the  Lutherans ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Paul  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  their 
subjection  by  recalling  the  papal  contingent.    To  mch  a  pass  had 
things  come  that  the  Pope  was  rejoicing  at  the  Elector's  successes  ;  and 
in  March  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  the  pretext  of  the  plag^ue,  removed 
to  Ho1oo-Tia.    The  Emperor  now  joined  the  Lutherans  in  refusing^  to 
recognise  the  Councirs  authority  ;  while  papal  agents  stirred  up  plots 
against  the  imperialists  in  Siena  and  Venice,  Genoa  and  Naples.  Charles 
overwhelmed  the  Pope  and  his  legate  with  abuse,  and  his  threats  to  iiiid 
a  remedy  for  this  eyil  again  turned  men's  thoughts  back  to  1527. 

But  first  he  must  deal  with  the  successful  rebel  in  northern  Germany. 
John  Frederick*  however,  was  not  really  dangerous,  and  the  successiYe 
deaths  of  Henry  VIII  (January  28)  and  Francis  I  (March  31)  guaran- 
teed Charles  immunity  from  external  complications.  Charles  rose  to 
the  crisis  and  wisely  determined,  in  spite  of  Granvelle's  protests,  to 
march  north  himself.  Mo  Rpent  Easter  at  Ej^or,  and  on  April  13 
crossed  the  Saxon  frontier.  The  Elector  had  formed  a  prudent  plan 
of  avoiding  pit(  h«Ml  Vnitlles,  retiring  to  Magdebnr2f.  and  leaving  Charles 
to  fritter  awa>  hi.s  Hircnglh  in  sieges  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself 
Joiiu  i''redcrick  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Bohemia,  whence  he  expected  material  help.  So  he  stationed  part 
of  his  forces  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  with  the  rest  occupied 
Meissen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Charles  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  through  Plauen,  Altenbmg,  and  Kolditz,  cut  off  the  Elector 
from  Thuringia,  and  threatened  his  communications  with  the  north, 
where  he  trusted,  in  tso  of  defeat,  to  find  refuge.  Alarmed  by  this 
movement  John  Frederick  broke  up  his  camp  at  Meissen  and  made 
his  way  do>yn  the  Elbe  towards  Wittenberg.  He  hoped  that  Charles 
would  march  on  Meissen  and  thus  give  him  time  to  escape ;  but  the 
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Emperor  went  Btraight  lor  Milblberg,  where  he  foand  the  Elector  at 
nine  a.m.  on  April  24.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  moored  to  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Elbe,  but  some  Spaniards  swam  the  river  with  swords  in 
their  mouths,  cut  down  the  guards,  and  secured  the  bridge.  By  it  the 
bulk  of  the  infantry  crossed,  while  the  cavalry  found  a  ford  higher  up. 
Without  attempting-  to  defend  his  position  the  Elector  commenced  a 
retreat  to  the  north.  Al)out  sunset  the  i!nj)erialists  overtook  liim  and 
routed  hi»  slender  forces  with  great  slaughu  r.  John  Frederick  fought 
with  conspicuous  courage,  and  was  bronght  into  the  Emperor's  presence 
with  blood  streaming  from  a  wound  in  his  cheek.  Charles  was  not 
generous  in  the  hour  of  yictory  ;  he  taunted  the  Elector  with  his  previous 
disobedience,  while  Ferdinand  demanded  his  execution.  A  sentence  of 
death  was  actually  passed,  but  it  was  only  used  to  extort  the  surrender 
of  Wittenberg,  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  afraid  to  storm.  By 
the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  Maurice  received  his  cousin's  electoral 
dignity,  and  a  considerable  slice  of  his  territories,  while  Sagan  and 
the  Voigtland  fell  to  the  share  of  Ferdinand.  John  Frederick  was 
carried  about  a  prisoner  in  the  EniiH'ror''s  suite  ;  but  no  tlireats  could 
sltake  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  three  years 
later  Charles  secretly  decreed  tliat  his  detention  should  last  as  long  as 
his  life. 

From  the  Elector  he  turned  to  the  Landgrave,  whose  submission  was 
delayed  by  the  successful  resistance  of  Bremen  to  Eric  of  Brunswick  and 
Chriatopher  von  Wrisberg,  and  by  the  defeat,  much  more  sanguinary  than 
the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  which  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  and  Albrecht 
of  Mansfeld  inflicted  upon  the  imperialists  near  the  Drakensberg.  But 
these  victories  only  saved  the  Baltic  lands;  in  the  west  Philip  could 
find  no  support,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  was  indueed  to  surrender 
by  Maurice  and  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  The  two  Princes  pledged 
their  word  to  Philip  that  he  should  not  b<'  imprisoned,  but  for  this  they 
apparently  had  no  warrant.  The  poi)ular  h  gend  that  the  term  ohne 
einigen  GefiingniB  (without  any  iuiprisunmeiit )  was  altered  by  a  secretary 
to  ohne  ewigen  GefSngnis  (without  perpetual  imprisonment)  has  no 
satisfactory  basis ;  but  it  is  clear  that  both  Philip  and  the  two  Princes 
understood  that  the  Landgrave  should  go  free,  and  there  were  high  words 
between  them  and  Alva,  when,  after  Philip  had  made  his  submission 
(June  20),  the  Duke  placed  him  under  arrest.  Such  had  been  Charles' 
intention  throughout ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  encouraged  any  de- 
ception, and  subsequently  the  two  Princes  admitted  that  the  mistake 
had  been  theirs.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mistake  for  Charles'  reputation  ; 
but  for  the  rest  Philip  escaped  more  liglitly  than  John  Frederick,  a 
circumstance  which  he  owed  to  Maurice,  and  not  to  his  deserts.  In  1550 
his  term  of  (let<'nlion  was  iixed  at  fifteen  years  ;  lie  was  to  dismantle  all 
his  fortresses  save  one,  and  to  give  up  his  artillery  ;  his  territories  were 
to  remain  intact  and  his  people  unmolested  on  account  of  their  religion  ; 
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though  subsequently  half  of  Darmstadt  was  trauslerred  from  Hesse  to 
the  House  of  Nassau. 

In  tho  north-eiist  of  Geriuany  the  Dukes  of  Pomeiama  made  peaco 
ivith  Charles  through  their  agent  Bartholomew  Sastrow,  whose  memoirs 
present  a  gloomy  picture  of  &e  condition  of  Germany  during  the  war. 
Bremen  held  out,  but  more  important  was  the  resistance  of  Magdeburg, 
which  ultimately  defied  all  the  force  which  Maurice  was  able  or  willing  to 
bring  against  it.  A  proposal  to  bring  Albrecht  of  Prussia  to  terms  was 
rejected  lest  warlike  measures  should  precipitate  a  conflict  with  his 
suzerain  Sigismnnd  of  Poland  ;  but  iii  Hobemia  Ferdinand  used  his 
opportunity  tn  crusli  its  remaining  constitutional  liberties,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  a  footing  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  his  own  h(  l  editary  lands. 

Except  for  Constance  and  these  outlying  regions  on  the  Baltic, 
Charles  was  now  dictator  in  Gerniuny.  No  Emperor  since  Frederick  II 
had  wielded  such  power,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  which  was  opened 
on  September  1, 1647«  he  endeavoured  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vietoiy. 
He  neyer  had  a  greater  opportunity,  but  the  inherent  antagonism 
between  the  aims  of  the  Hsbsbuig  dynasty  and  Uiose  of  t^e  German 
nation  was  too  fundamental  to  be  eradicated  by  the  defeat  of  a  sectioa 
of  Lutheran  Princes.  The  constitutional  reforms  which  he  laid  before 
the  Diet  were  inspired  by  the  same  family  motives  which  actuated 
Charles  in  1521,  and  they  provoked  the  same  kind  of  national  and 
territorial  opposition,  Bavaria  reverted  to  its  natural  attitude,  partly 
because  Charles  had  ([viarrelled  with  the  Pope,  but  more  because  he  had 
not  repaid  l>avuna  for  her  exertions  in  the  war  by  an  iucrcase  of  terri- 
tory, nor  shown  any  inclination  to  transfer  the  Electoral  dignity  of 
the  Palatinate  from  his  old  friend,  the  Elector  Frederick  II,  to  Duke 
William.  Maurice  was  not  satisfied  with  the  partial  ruin  of  his  cousin, 
and  felt  that  Charles  had  purposely  left  his  position  insecure. 

The  Emperor's  first  object  was  to  strengthen  the  executive  with  a 
Tiew  to  preventing  such  outbreaks  as  tlie  Peasants*  War,  the  Anabaptist 
revolt,  the  lawless  enterprises  of  Liibeck,  and  i'hilip  of  Hesse's  conquesta 
of  Wiirttemberg  and  Brunswick.  A  proposal  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  would  naturally  meet  with  much  support  ;  but  that  su[)port  was 
Jieutralised  by  the  conviction  that  the  Leajj^ue,  which  Charles  proposed  to 
establish  on  the  model  of  the  old  Swabiau  League,  was  really  desisfned  to 
strengthen  the  llabsburgs  against  other  Princes  and  against  the  nation 
itself.  The  League  was  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Germany,  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  number  of  permanent  officials  who  although  representative 
of  the  various  orders  would  tend  to  fall  under  government  influence,  and 
to  have  at  its  disposal  an  efficient  military  force.  This  League  and  its 
organisation  was  to  lie  entirely  outside  the  ordinary  constitution  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  Electors  discovered  the  chief  motive  for  it  in  the  fact 
that  the  Halisburfjfs  would  command  a  far  c^reater  share  of  influence 
in  it  than  they  did  in  the  three  Councils  which  constituted  the  Diet. 
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Howeyer,  the  real  flaw  in  the  Eiupcror's  plan  was  that  he  did  not  seek 
to  reform  the  Diet,  but  left  it  standi]^,  while  a  new  organisation 
was  introduced  which  was  bound  to  come  into  conflict  with  existing 
institutions  and  could  only  supersede  them  after  a  long  and  wearisome 
constitutional  struggle,  iiotli  its  good  [)oints  and  its  defects  excited 
discDiitent.  The  territorial  Princes  feared  to  lose  their  hold  over 
mediate  lords  when  the  latter  would  luuk  not  to  them  but  to  the 
League  for  protection ;  the  cities  dreaded  the  expense  of  having  to  keep 
internal  and  external  peaoe  in  outlying  lands  Uke  Burgundy  and  the 
Austrian  Duchies.  Bavaria  had  resolved  to  refuse,  even  if  all  the  other 
Estates  agreed ;  the  College  of  Electors  was  unanimously  hostile ;  the 
Diet  as  a  whole  disliked  a  measure  which  would  bring  its  own  authority 
into  dispute,  and  Charles  dropped  the  proposal  without  a  struggle. 

He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  reconstitution  of  the  Jieichskammer- 
gericht ;  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  immediate  nomination  of  its  judges, 
reserved  to  liis  own  Hofgericht  (questions  of  Church  property  and 
e|ii:5C(»})al  jurisdiction,  and  persuaded  tlie  Diet  to  adopt  a  codification  of 
the  principles  bv  which  the  action  of  the  Court  should  l)c  governed,  and 
to  promise  contributions  fur  the  Court  s  sup[K)rt.  He  was  able  to  defy 
the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  on  account  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
which,  contrary  to  his  election  pledges,  he  had  quiartered  in  the  Empire. 
He  secured  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
and  external  peace,  which  was  not^  however,  to  be  used  without  the 
Diet's  consent ;  and  obtained  preferential  treatment  for  tlie  Netlu  rlands 
by  means  of  a  perpetual  treaty  between  them  and  the  Empire.  They 
T^ere  to  contribute  to  national  taxation  but  to  bo  exempt  from  the 
national  jiirisdiction  ;  tiiey  were  thus  partly  removed  from  imperial 
control,  thuugii  Germany  was  perpetually  bound  to  the  arduous  task  of 
theu-  d-  tV-noc  ;  the  transfer  of  TJtrecht  and  Gelflers  to  the  Burgundian 
circle  ^\iLii  a  mark  of  their  incorporation  in  the  Habsburg  inheritance. 

Meanwhile  religion  naturally  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Charles  and  the  Diet.  The  Emperor  vowed  that  even  when  in  the  field 
against  his  enemies  he  had  thought  more  about  the  Church  than  the 
war ;  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  attempt  some  sort  of  solution  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  problem,  difficult  in  any  case,  was  rendered 
infinitely  more  so  by  his  strained  relations  with  the  Pope ;  which  the 
murder  of  Paul's  son,  Pierluigi  Farnese,  on  September  10,  1547,  with 
the  suspected  connivance  of  Ferranto  di  Oon/agn,  the  governor  of  Milan, 
of  GrauvoUe,  and  even  of  C'liarles  himself,  did  nothing  to  improve.  The 
Pope  was  hardened  in  his  dett  rniination  not  to  let  the  Council  leave 
Bologna.  Tlie  Emperor  obtained  a  unanimous  recognition  from  the 
instates  to  the  effect  that  the  prelates  remaining  at  Trent  constituted  the 
only  true  Council.  They  also  approved  of  Charles'  refusal  to  publish 
the  Tridentine  decrees;  and,  going  further  than  he  desired,  they 
demanded  that  Scripture  should  be  the  test  applied  to  all  doctrines, 
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and  that  the  members  of  the  Council  sliould  be  released  from  their  oaths 
to  the  Pope,  in  order  that  they  might  more  effectually  reform  the 
Papacy.  In  the  name  of  the  German  nation  Gbarlea  formally  required 
the  return  of  the  Oonnoil  to  Trent ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  his  two 
representatives,  Vargas  and  Yelasoo,  solemnly  protested  on  January  18, 
1548,  against  all  future  acts  of  the  Council  at  Bologna,  declaring  them 
null  and  void. 

Was  Charles  alsoamong  the  prophets?  He,evenas  Philipof  Hesseand 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  had  protested  against  a  General  Council  and 
refused  to  be  bound  by  its  decrees.  Had  he  been  as  devoid  of  rclig-ious 
scruples  as  Maurice  of  Saxony  or  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  liad  he  liad  only 
German  feelings  to  consult,  he  would  in  1548  have  become  an  ostensible 
Protestant.  But  Charles  would  never  have  bought  a  kingdom  with  a 
Mass ;  he  preferred  to  lose  a  kingdom  for  a  Bfass,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
enmity  with  the  Papacy,  he  was  bent  on  making  Germany  Catholic,  and 
on  using  his  victory  to  decide  questions  upon  which  he  had  declared  the 
struggle  would  not  he  fought.  At  the  same  time  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  Tridentine  decrees  as  the  standard  of  faith  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  evolve  some  criterion  of  his  own  which  should  serve  its  purpofie  during 
the  interval  until  a  German  Council  shonlfl  formulate  conclusions  accept- 
able both  to  him  and  the  Pope.  With  this  object  in  view,  after  a 
fruitless  discussion  by  a  committee  consisting:  of  representative  laymen 
as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  he  took  into  consultation  Micliael  Helding,  the 
suffragan  Bishop  of  Mainz,  who  represented  the  high  Catholic  point  of 
view,  the  Erasmion  Julius  von  Pflug,  whom  the  result  of  the  Schmal- 
kaldic  War  had  at  last  established  as  Bishop  of  Kaumhnrg,  and  John 
Agricola,  whose  views  were  Lutheran,  of  a  moderate  type.  The  compro* 
mise,  known  as  the  Jntorm,  which  this  commission  drew  up,  conceded 
clerical  marriages,  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  and  accepted  a 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Pflug  also  explained 
away  enough  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass  to  satisfy  some  of 
the  Lutherans,  and  denied  some  of  tlse  prerogatives  chiimed  hy  the  Pope. 
On  the  otlier  hand  the  Interim  retained  all  the  seven  Sacraments,  the 
worsliip  of  the  Virg-in  and  the  Saints,  fasts,  processions,  and  other 
Catholic  ceremonies,  and  reaffirmed  the  dugiua  of  transubstantiation. 

The  reception  of  the  Interim  by  the  College  of  Electors  was  on  the 
whole  favourable.  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  rejoiced  to  see  included  in. 
it  the  three  concessions  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  compact  with 
Charles  in  1541 ;  the  Elector  Palatine  concurred.  Maurice  wanted  to 
consult  his  Estates,  but  Charles  represented  to  him  that  no  provincial 
assembly  could  override  the  decisions  of  a  Diet.  The  Emperor  had 
more  to  fear  from  the  College  of  Princes,  where  the  Bishops  and  Bavaria 
were  preponderant  on  the  Catholic  side.  The  Count  Palatine  Wolfg:ang 
of  Neumnrk  and  .Miu  irrave  Hans  of  Ciistrin,  as  zealous  Lutherans,  of- 
fered a  strenuous  opposition.    Duke  William  of  Bavaria  had  Catholic 
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And  other  soraples,  and  referred  them  to  the  Pope.  Paul  III  had  also 
eonBdentiuLis  scruples  and  remembered  Pierluigi.  He  replied  that  the 
Emperor  had  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  doctrine,  which  must  be 
reserved  for  the  Council  at  Bologna;  points  on  wliicli  the  Council  had 
already  decided  sliould  be  adopted  witlioiit  alteration  by  the  Diet ;  and 
on  qnestionf,  which  the  Council  had  not  yet  settled,  the  Interim  con- 
tained several  assertions  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Armed  with 
this  opinion  the  College  of  Princes  resolved  that  all  Church  property- 
must  be  restored,  that  the  concession  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  and  of 
elerical  marriages  oould  onlj  be  made  e£Fective  by  papal  dispensation, 
and  above  all  that  the  Interim  must  not  apply  to  Catholie  territories* 
In  other  words,  the  oompromise  was  to  bind  one  party  but  not  the 
other,  and  Lutherans  were  to  aooept  Kiieh  concessions  as  they  had  ob- 
tained subject  to  the  Pope's  grace  and  favour.  Charles  was  incensed 
at  this  attempt  to  spoil  the  concordat,  and  told  the  Princes  that  they 
rr\vM  Rcrept  the  artirlcs  as  they  stood.  This  they  refused  to  do.  The 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  give  an  assurance  that  tlie  Interim  Imd  no 
other  object  than  the  conversion  of  l)ack sliders  from  the  faith  ;  and 
several  alterations  were  made  in  its  wording  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Protestants.  In  this  form  the  Interim  was  proclaimed  as  an  edict 
on  May  IS,  IMS  ;  bat  the  vague  terms  in  which  the  Elector  of  Mains 
ezprened  the  Diet's  concurrence  did  not  imply  that  unanimous  con- 
currence which  Charles  read  into  its  declaration. 

It  needed  more  than  sleight  of  hand  to  compel  the  edict^s  observance, 
but  Charles  was  resolved  to  stick  at  no  measures,  however  violent.  He 
disregarded  the  oral  assurances  given  to  the  cities  before  their  surrender, 
and  his  councillor  Ilase  averred  that  Spanish  troops  should  teach  them 
Cattiolic  truth.  At  Augsburf^  and  Ulm  the  city  franchises  were  violated, 
the  democratic  Councils  pur<,'ed  of  refractory  members,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  rich  Catholic  merchants  like  the  Fuggers  and  Welsers. 
Constance  yielded  after  a  brilliant  defence  of  its  bridge  which  re- 
called the  exploit  of  Horatlus  Codes,  and  surrendered  its  privileges  as 
an  imperial  city  to  be  merged  in  the  Habsbuig  domains.  Divines  who 
refused  to  submit  became  exiles.  Osiander  left  Kiirnberg,  Brens  left 
Swabian  Hall,  and  Blarer  Constance  ;  Schnepf  was  driven  from  Tubin- 
gen, and  Bucer  and  Fagius  from  Straasburg.  The  last  two  found  a 
home  in  Cambridge,  and  many  others  came  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
reform  in  England  $  over  four  hundred  divines  are  said  to  have  left 
southern  Cicrmany. 

In  nortiieru  (iermany  the  rulers  who  had  submitted  to  Charles 
generally  accepted  the  Interim^  but  Maurice  was  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  Lutheran  BcalimcnL,  and  employed  for  this  purpose  Bishop 
Pdug  of  Naumburg,  the  most  conciliatory  of  Catholic  divines.  He 
was  met  in  the  same  spirit  by  Melanchthon,  who,  much  to  the 
Emperor's  annoyance,  still  enjoyed  safety  and  power  in  Wittenberg. 
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Melanchthon'a  attitude  was  similar  to  that  of  1530,  and  aroused  mnch 
discontent  among  the  bolder  Lutherans ;  his  criticisms  of  Luther  and 
John  Frederick  seemed  oblivious  of  his  former  relations  with  them 
and  ()f  the  facts  that  one  was  dead  and  the  other  in  prison.  At 
a  conference  with  the  Catholics  at  Petjau  he  jrave  awav  much  of  the 
Lutheran  case  ;  but  the  Interim  met  witli  greater  resistance  at  a  second 
debate  at  Torgau  in  October,  1548,  and  was  likened  to  the  forbidden 
fruit  with  whidi  Eve  tempted  Adam.  At  Celle,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing month  ite  advocates  onee  more  prevailed,  and  the  formulary'  which 
they  drew  tip  was  adopted  at  a  Saxon  Diet  at  Leipzig ;  thence  it  took 
the  name  of  the  Ze^w^  Interim  and  became  the  rule  for  Saxon  lands. 

Over  almost  the  whole  of  Grermany  the  Interim  was  now  enforced, 
and  Charles  was  so  elated  by  his  success  that  he  thought  of  pressing  its 
acceptance  upon  the  ScaiHliTiavian  kingdoms,  upon  England,  and  even 
upon  Russia.  Yet  his  triumph  was  illusory  anfl  short-lived  ;  even 
Melanchthon,  who  conformed,  secretly  counselled  resistance,  and  people 
followed  his  private  precept  rather  than  his  public  example.  Three 
years  later  two  English  ambiissadors  at  Charles'  court  gave  a  description 
of  the  situation  in  Augsburg.  An  imperial  commission  had  charged  tiie 
ministers  of  that  city  with  preaching  against  the  Interim  and  refusing 
to  say  Mass  in  their  churches.  The  divines  replied  that  they  durst  say 
none,  being  more  loth  to  offend  God  than  willing  to  please  man ;  the 
AposUes  had  neither  said  nor  heard  Mass ;  and  for  themselves  if  they 
were  in  fault  the  fault  was  no  new  one,  for  they  had  said  no  masses  for 
fourteen  years.  They  were  then  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  whirli 
remained  disconsolate  ;  there  were  few  shops  in  which  people  might  not 
be  seen  in  tears  ;  a  h^mdred  women  besieged  the  Emperor's  gates 
"howling  and  asking  in  their  outcries  where  they  should  christen  their 
children,"  and  where  they  should  marry,  "  For  all  liiis  the  Papist 
churches  have  no  more  customers  than  they  had  ;  not  ten  of  the  towns> 
men  in  some  of  their  greatest  synagogues.  The  churches  where  the 
Protestants  did  by  thousands  at  once  communioate  are  looked  up,  and 
the  people,  being  robbed  of  all  their  godly  exercises,  sit  weeping  and 
wailing  at  home."  Strassburg  and  Niimberg  were  in  no  better  mood  ; 
when  Charles  required  the  young  Duke  Christopher  of  Wiirtteraberg 
to  expel  John  Rrenz,  he  replied  tliat  he  was  as  willing  as  the  Emperor 
to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  unless  he  could  expel  all  his 
subjects  with  him. 

Against  a  spirit  like  this  the  Emperor  laboured  in  vain.  It  availed 
him  little  that  Paul  III  in  his  dying  dayy  recognised  the  Interim  and 
dissolved  the  Council  at  Bologna ;  that  Julius  III  repaired  his  prede- 
eessor's  error  and  sent  his  prelates  to  Trent  where  Charles'  Bishops  still 
kept  up  the  continuity  of  the  Council ;  or  that  in  January,  1652,  some 
Protestant  delegates  aj^eared  there  and  reinforced  the  opposition  to  the 
Pope.   The  reunion  did  not  assuage  the  struggle  between  papal  and 
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imperial  influence.  In  the  demand  that  the  points  already  decided  must 
be  reconsidered,  Vargas,  Charles  V's  representative,  concurred  with  the 

Protestants,  and  wrote  to  the  £mperor  a  series  of  letters  exposing  the 
papal  intrigues  at  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Council,  which  has  been 
used  with  effect  by  I'rotei^tant  historians.  He  even  welcomed  the 
propt)saI  of  Maurice's  commissioners  that  doctrines  slioiikl  hv  tested  by 
the  Scriptures,  and  pressed  hotly  for  a  prticlical  reformation  of  the 
Papacy.  It  wius  Charles'  view  that  if  tlie  Luther would  come  within 
the  pale  o£  the  Church  as  he  defined  it,  they  w(»uld  be  useful  allies 
against  the  Pope.  But  his  definition  was  the  Interim,  and  the  eifurt 
to  force  that  definition  <m  his  subjects  electrified  the  atmosphere  and 
prepared  it  for  the  storm  which  Charles*  dynastic  and  absolutist  projects 
brought  down  upon  his  head* 

Nothing  illustrates  more  vividly  Charles'  incurable  want  of  sympathy 
with  his  German  subjects  or  the  incompatibility  of  his  family  ambitions 
Avith  the  national  tendencies  of  the  age  than  his  attempt  to  force  his  son 
Philip  into  the  scat  of  the  German  Empcrore,  National  antipathy  to 
France  had  contributed  more  than  anythiiirr  eLsetohisown  election, yet 
he  thought  he  could  defy  a  far  deeper  hostility  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
foreign  character  of  his  own  aims  had  been  responsible  for  mucli  of 
the  opposition  he  ex|>erienccd  in  Germany,  though  he  had  at  least  been 
brought  in  nominally  imperial  territory.  Yet  he  imagined  that 
Philip  could  succeed  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Spain  and  was  purely 
Spanish  in  feeling.  No  Spaniard  had  hitherto  ruled  in  Germany — 
for  Alfonso  of  Castile  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  an  exception  —  and  the 
Reformation,  added  to  other  causes,  made  it  impossible  that  a  Spaniard 
should  ever  rule  there  in  the  future.  Spain  and  Germany  represented 
opposite  poles  of  relig'ious  and  political  ideals,  and  the  attempt  to 
unite  them  under  one  rule  would  inevitably  have  yiroved  as  disastrous  iu 
Germany  as  a  similar  attempt  did  in  the  Nuthcrlands.  Charles  in  fact 
was  a  hybrid  physically,  politically,  and  to  some  extent  ecclesiastically  ; 
and  the  parts  of  his  cosmoj[x>litiin  Kmpire  necessarily  reverted  to  tiieir 
original  national  types. 

In  his  endeavour  to  perform  the  impossible  Charles  nearly  produced 
a  rupture  in  the  Habsburg  family,  and  alienated  aU  the  German  Princes. 
His  plan  was  that  Philip  should  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans  when 
Ferdinand  became  Emperor,  and  that  thus  after  Ferdinand's  death  the 
Empire  should  remain  with  the  elder  line  of  the  family.  Ferdinand  was 
led  to  believe,  however,  that  the  design  extended  to  Philij  's  iinmediate 
succession  and  his  own  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  this  wiis  the 
current  siLspicion  in  Germany.  He  long  and  strenuously  opposed  his 
brother's  plan  ;  and  the  quarrel  between  them  was  only  patched  up  by 
the  interveniuju  of  their  sister  Maria  from  the  Netherlands.  Eventually 
it  was  agreed  (1551)  that  Philip  should  succeed  Ferdinand,  but  that 
Ferdinand*B  son  Maximilian  should  succeed  Philip.    This  healed  the 
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family  breach  but  had  no  effect  on  the  other  German  Princes  ;  and  the 
Electors,  with  wise  regard  for  their  own  interests  and  national  liberties, 

unanimously  refused  even  to  consider  the  scheme. 

The  whole  nation  in  fact  was  growing  day  by  day  more  hostile  to 
Charles  and  his  Spanish  troops.  The  garrisons  scattered  throughout 
the  Empire,  few  though  they  were  in  numbers,  created  tho  impression 
that  Germany  was  a  conquered  country  ;  and  vSpanisli  arroq-anee  lost  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  sense  home  to  the  German  mmd.  Granvelle 
was  suspected  of  harbouring  a  design  for  the  partition  of  Germany. 
Hatred,  which  was  at  first  limited  to  the  Spaniards  themselyes,  began 
to  embrace  the  Emperor  as  he  repeatedly  refused  to  listen  to  the  Diet's 
complaints  of  their  condact  and  of  his  infraction  of  his  engagements. 
He  also  wouiidcd  military  feelings  by  forbidding  the  service  of  German 
mercenaries  in  foreign  armies  — >a  practice  which  he  had  often  licensed 
himself  —  and  by  summarily  hangin<^  Sebastian  Vopi'elsberger  for  defy- 
ing his  commands.  Discontent  was  expressed  with  Charles'  j)roposal 
to  invest  Ids  son  with  the  Netherlands  on  terms  which  rendered  those 
provinces  an  liereditary  appanage  of  the  Ilabsburg  family,  independent 
of  the  Empire  and  transmissible  to  female  heirs  ;  and  even  Catholics 
were  offended  at  the  persecution  to  which  Philip  of  Hesse  and  John 
Frederick  were  subjected.  The  former  believed  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  carry  him  off  to  Spain,  and  when  he  attempted  to  escape 
his  German  guards  were  exchanged  for  Spaniards.  The  three  lay 
Electras,  most  of  the  Princes,  and  even  Ferdinand,  petitioned  for  Philip's 
release  ;  but  Charles  tomed  a  deaf  ear  and  decided  that  his  detention 
dio\ild  last  for  fifteen  years,  though  he  was  afraid  to  publish  the  sentence. 

Wliile  Cliarles'  populai-ity  in  Germany  was  being  thus  undermined, 
his  prestige  abroad  was  rapuily  waning.  Tlis  power  in  Germany  from 
1647  to  1550  had  really  rested  upon  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  external 
circumsUiiices,  the  absorption  of  England  and  France  in  their  mutual 
struggles  and  the  divei'sion  of  the  Turks  to  the  East.  But  such  a 
combination  of  itropitions  conditions  could  not  last.  By  1550  France 
had  recovered  Boulogne,  established  her  influence  in  Scotland,  and 
compelled  England  to  make  peace  ;  and  it  was  generally  anticipated 
that  this  peace  would  be  followed  by  war  with  the  Emperor.  The  naval 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean  between  Dragut  and  Charles'  admirals 
began  to  go  against  the  imperialists  ;  and  the  loss  of  Tripoli  (August, 
1551)  more  than  counterbalanced  the  previous  gain  of  Meheflia.  The 
Turk  again  turned  his  attention  towards  Hungary,  where  the  remnants 
of  Zapolya's  kingdom  acknowledged  the  nominal  sway  of  his  son  but  the 
real  rule  of  George  Martinuzzi.  His  domination  proving  intolerable  to 
Zapolya's  widow,  she  appealed  to  the  SuUan,  while  Martinuzzi  sought 
to  mi^e  terms  with  Ferdinand.  Ferdinand's  request  for  assistance  from 
the  Diet  was  coldly  received  by  Charles,  and  his  envoy  in  Transylva- 
nia, Castaldo,  suspecting  that  Martinuzsi  intended  treachery,  had  him 
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murdered  with  Ferdinand's  connivanct-  (December,  \i)oV).  The  Turks 
thereupon  began  to  advance,  while  the  disputes  of  the  Farnese  in  Italv, 
where  France  supported  Orazio  and  the  Emperor  Ottavio,  brougiii 
Heniy  II  and  Charles  to  the  verge  of  war. 

Under  these  ciroumstances  men  began  to  desert  the  Emperor^s  failing 
cause.  Maurice,  who  had  betrayed  his  cousin,  would  not  adhere  too 
scrupulously  to  Charles  ;  he  was  highly  uniiopnlar  in  Saxony  on  account 
of  his  religious  backsliding  and  hb  political  treachery,  and  unless  he 
found  independent  means  of  support  he  would  go  down  with  the 
Emperor's  ruin  ;  his  own  subjects  were  already  thinking  of  pbu  iiif^  his 
brother  Augustus  in  bis  place,  and  liis  n()l)les  declined  to  assist  him  in 
the  siege  of  Magdeburg.  So  gradually  be  began  to  dissociate  him^eil 
from  the  Emperor's  fortunes  ;  he  supported  Maximilian  in  his  opposition 
to  Philip's  succession,  and  the  Landgrave's  sons  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
some  mitigation  of  their  father's  lot.  He  obtained  in  the  autumn  of 
1550  a  useful  basis  of  operations,  being  entrqsted  by  the  Diet,  in  spite 
of  the  reluctance  of  Charles,  who  already  suspected  his  intentions,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Magdeburg.  That  city  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  its  continued  resistance  to  Charles  and 
to  his  religious  measures  ;  on  September  22,  1550,  its  troops  had  been 
defeated  by  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg,  but  the  citizens  spurned  all 
proj>osals  for  submission.  Their  nulomitablo  resistance  had  stirred  a 
fever  of  enthusiasm  in  Lutheran  Germany  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
task  of  subduing  them  evoked  renewed  taunts  of  Judas  "  against  the 
Saxon  usurper. 

But  it  was  not  Protestantism  which  Maurice  intended  to  betray  this 
time.  His  character  remains  to  this  day  an  enigma ;  elaborate  attempts 
have  been  made  to  represent  him  not  merely  as  the  ablest  statesman  of 

his  age  but  as  the  champion  of  German  Protestantism,  consistently 
working  in  its  interest.  According  to  this  theory  his  original  desertion 
of  the  Schmalkaldic  Leslie  was  only  a  necessary  step  towards  his  ulti* 
mate  victory  over  Cliarles  and  the  forces  of  reaction.  To  others  his 
career  appears  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  treachery,  and  Maurice  himself 
a  subtle  intriguer  comparable  only  with  his  contemporary  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  like  him  playetl  an  unscrupulous  and  selfish  part 
under  tlic  mask  o£  religion.  In  Maurice  the  territorial  ambition  of 
German  Princes  found  itis  most  skilful  exponent :  his  religious  creed  was 
hut  an  accident  of  circumstances.  Ko  pronounced  Catholic  could  have 
maintained  himself  in  ducal  Saxony  or  held  the  Ernestine  electorate ; 
but  Charles'  help  was  indispensable  for  the  overthrow  of  John  Frederick, 
and  ('liarles'  Iielp  could  not  be  purchased  without  some  concessions  to 
orthodoxy.  This  object  having  been  achieved  Maurice  proceeded  to  rid 
himself  of  a  daivjerously  unpopular  ally  ;  and  he  was  as  successful  in 
choosing  the  right  moment  for  leaving  Charles  as  he  iiad  been  when  be 
deserted  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 
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The  popular  antipathy  to  Charles  and  his  Spaniards,  the  genuine 
devotion  of  the  middle  classes  to  Lntheranbm,  were  the  levers  whioh 
Mauriee  and  his  fellow-Princes  used  for  their  own  ends.  They  rebelled 
neither  to  free  the  German  nation,  nor  to  redeem  the  true  religion. 
Their  real  moti  ve  was  fear  lest  Charles  should  establish  a  strongmonarchy, 
and  reduee  their  oligarchy  to  the  impotence  to  wl  licli  they  had  endeavoured 
to  reduce  bis  sovereignty.  This  apprehension  had  begun  to  work  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Miihlberg.  As  early  as  1548  Otto  of  Ihnmswick- 
Harburg  was  intriguing  in  Franco  with  Henry  IT,  wlio  suggested  a 
North-German-Polish  league,  the  genu  of  tlie  hiter  alliaiire  between 
France  and  Poland  against  the  House  of  Habsburg.  NegoLiations  were 
soon  in  train  between  the  young  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse,  Margrave 
Hans  of  Custrin,  Duke  Albrechtof  Prussia,  and  his  suzerain  Sigismund 
Augustus,  the  King  of  Poland.  The  soul  of  the  movement  was  Hans 
of  Gustrin,  whose  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Iwterim  had  provoked 
the  wrath  of  Charles  V,  and  whose  dominions  in  Cottbus  and  Crossen, 
the  one  surrounded  and  the  other  bounded  by  Ferdinand's  lands,  excited 
that  King's  desires.  In  February,  1550,  a  defensive  league  was  formed 
between  Hans  of  Ciistrin,  Johann  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Duke 
Albreclit  of  Prussia  at  Konigsberg  ;  and  sef^rot  agmts  were  busy  in 
foreign  hinds,  Schiirtlin  in  Switzerland  andntdi  ^r  von  Heideck,  a  cadet 
of  the  House  of  Wiirttcmberg,  in  Enghmd  iiud  tlie  Hanse  towns. 

Maurice  had  eaiiy  inforniaLiou  of  these  movements,  but  liis  advances 
were  viewed  with  suspicion.  Hans  of  OUstrin  wished  to  exclude  him 
and  the  young  Margrave  Albrecht  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach 
from  the  league  on  account  of  their  religious  indifference ;  but  the  threats 
of  the  Emperor  against  Hans  and  Johann  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  Maurice's  success  in  enticing  to  his  banners  the  military  forces  of 
northern  Germany  induced  them  to  listen  to  his  overtures.  For  this 
purpose  his  command  gave  Maurice  every  opportunity  ;  in  September, 

1550,  he  won  over  tlie  troops  of  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg  ;  in 
January,  1561.  be  secured  the  Protestant  levies  of  George  vou  Heideck  ; 
and  in  the  following  month  Hans  came  to  terms  at  Dresden.  The 
deposed  and  imprisoned  Elector  was  the  chief  difticulty  in  Maurice's  path. 
John  Frederick  vowed  he  would  rather  end  his  days  in  captivity  than 
owe  freedom  to  his  godless  and  traitorous  cousin  ;  but  Maurice  carried 
his  point  with  his  allies ;  and  in  May  Hans  of  Ciistrin,  Johann  Albrecht 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  consented  to  threaten 
the  young  Ernestines  with  open  hostility  unless  they  would  join  the 
league  or  at  least  undertake  to  remain  neutral.  Maurice  also  secured 
Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  and  an  envoy  was  sent  to  France  to  request 
a  monthly  contribution  of  a  hundred  thonsand  crowns.    In  August^ 

1551,  the  liisliop  of  Payoime  came  to  Hesse,  and  in  tlie  autumn  tlio 
terms  of  an  alliance  between  Henry  II  and  the  German  Princes  were 
outlined.  On  November  3  Magdeburg  capitulated.  To  Charles  Maurice 
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represented  the  surrender  as  »  complete  imperial  victory;  but  in  reality 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  guaranteed  to  the  townsfolk  tlie  religion 
they  desired,  and  secured  to  Maurice  control  of  the  city  and  a  basis  of 
operations. 

The  appeal  to  France  involved  a  radical  alteration  o£  Hans  of 
GustriD'a  original  plan.  His  object  had  been  merely  defence  against 
the  threatening  aspect  assumed  by  Charles  V,  but  mere  defence  was 
of  no  use  to  Henry  II.  French  support  could  only  be  Ixnii^lit  by 
making  the  le^ue  offensive,  and  o^euce  was  also  Maurice's  plan* 
Chngrincd  at  having'  to  yield  tlie  first  place  in  the  league  to  Maurice, 
and  alarmed,  pcrliaps,  bv  tlio  terms  which  Henry  II  demanded,  Hans 
broke  away  from  the  league.  A  German  who  was  both  a  patriot  and  a 
Protestant  could  indeed  have  been  otTered  no  more  painful  choice.  The 
French  stipulations  were  that  the  Princes  should  undertake  to  vole  as 
Henry  wished  at  the  next  imperial  election,  and  connive  at  his  conquest 
and  administration  as  imperial  vicar  of  the  bbhoprics  of  Metz,  Tool, 
Verdnn,  and  Cambray.  The  imperial  lands  were  to  be  saerificed  as 
the  price  of  religious  security,  or  rather  of  princely  privilege.  Particu- 
larism was  at  least  as  strong  a  motive  with  the  Princes  as  Protestant 
or  patriotic  feeling.  They  had  not  crushed  the  knight^  the  peasant, 
and  the  Anabaptist  in  oi*der  to  smooth  Charles'  path  to  absolu- 
tism, but  their  own.  The  Emperor  wa«  the  last  ob-^f  u  le  to  the  full 
development  of  territorial  despotism,  and  tlie  real  inwardness  o£  the 
struggle  is  illustrated  by  tlie  far  t  tiiat  the  cities,  Protestant  though  they 
were,  for  tlie  most  part  stood  aloof  or  sided  with  the  Emperor.  The 
Lutheran  North  remained  passive,  and  the  so-culled  war  of  liberation 
presents  many  of  the  features  of  an  oligarchic  plot. 

The  treaty  between  the  German  Princes  and  the  King  of  France 
was  signed  at  Chambord  and  at  Friedwald  in  January,  1552.  Henry 
intervened  in  Grermany,  as  he  did  in  Italy,  as  the  champion  of  nationid 
liberties  against  the  Emperor;  and  while  in  March  he  threw  thirty -five 
thousand  men  into  Lorraine  he  hardened  his  heart  against  the  heretics  in 
France.  In  fact  his  devotion  to  German  freedom  although  more  specious 
was  TK>  more  real  than  his  love  of  toleration;  and  the  German  lands  which 
fi  1!  into  his  power  fared  at  least  as  ill  iis  ever  they  would  have  done 
under  Charles  V.  The  double  face  which  France  showed  from  l.")o2 
to  1648,  Catholic  at  home  and  Protestant  abroad,  was  a  religious  guise 
adopted  to  help  her  in  her  secular  nvairy  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  never  did  it  stand  her  in  better  stead  than  In  1552.  In  that  year 
Henry  II  avenged  the  defeats  and  imprisonment  inflicted  on  his  father 
by  Charles  V  and  thus  embittered  the  close  of  the  £mperor*s  life  with 
failure  and  humiliation. 

As  the  French  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  Maurioe,  William  of  Hesse 
arid  Margrave  Albrecht  Alcibiades  otmcentrated  thirty  thousand  men  in 
Franconia.   The  Emperor  was  not  so  ignorant  of  Maurice*s  designs  as 
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has  often  bciii  supposed.  His  commissioner,  Lazarus  Schwendi,  had 
sounded  \vainin<^  notes  from  the  camp  at  Magdeburg;  but  success  had 
made  Charles  coufident  and  careless,  and  he  failed  to  realise  the  danger 
until  it  was  too  late  to  oigiuiise  resistance.  On  April  6  he  was  thinkhig 
of  flight  to  the  Netherlands,  but  the  way  was  blocked  already.  He 
suspected  Ferdinand's  loyalty,  and  others  have  believed  that  the  King  of 
the  Romans  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Maurice.  Ferdinand  had 
ample  grounds  for  discontent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  treason 
on  his  part.  Maurice,  who  had  outwitted  the  keenest  diplomats  at 
Charles*  Court,  may  well  have  duped  his  brotlier;  he  had  promised  to 
meet  the  King  at  Liuz  on  April  4,  but  Fcrdinaud  was  not  prepared  for 
the  guise  in  which  he  came.  On  that  day  Augsbuig  fell  before  the 
Princes  ;  the  resistance  of  Niirnberg,  Ulm,  and  Strassburg  alone  marred 
the  completeness  of  their  victory,  for  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  were 
their  secret  allies.  On  the  18th  Maurice  was  at  Linz.  Ferdinand  sought 
to  negotiate  an  armistice,  but  Maurice  refused  to  date  it  earlier  than 
May  26,  and  used  the  interval  to  draw  his  net  round  Charles.  In  s|nte 
of  the  words  attributed  to  him,  that  he  had  no  cage  big  enough  for  such 
a  bird,  Maurice  did  not  shrink  from  pressing  his  illustrious  fugitive,  and 
hoped,  as  he  said,  to  run  the  fox  to  earth.  On  the  nights  of  May  18-19 
he  seized  the  pass  of  Ehrenberg.  Twelve  days  earlier  Cliarles  had  been 
foiled  in  an  attempt  to  escape  to  Constance  and  to  pass  on  thence  to  the 
^ictheriands.  He  had  no  troops  to  withstand  Maurice;  but  a  mutiny  in 
the  Elector's  forces  gave  him  a  few  ho;ii\s'  l  espite,  and  towards  evening, 
with  a  few  attendants,  he  fled  umui  lain  and  snow  across  the  Brenner. 
The  victor  of  Miihlberg  was  an  almost  solitary  fugitive  in  his  Empire ; 
the  assembled  Fathers  at  Trent  broke  up  in  dismay,  having,  it  was  said, 
no  mind  to  argue  points  of  doctrine  with  soldiers  in  arms;  and  the 
Emperor's  soaring  plans  dissolved  like  castles  in  Spain. 

it  was  the  darkest  hour  in  Charles*  career,  but  soon  the  twilight 
began  to  glimmer.  The  Emperor  found  a  refuge  at  Yillach  in  Carinthia, 
while  Maurice  went  to  the  conference  at  Passau,  where  his  own  troubles 
began  to  gatlier.  He  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace  security  against 
Habsbur^  aggression  in  Germany,  restoration  of  princely  privilege,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  Lntlicran  religion  irrespective  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Couucil  of  Trent.  The  Catholic  Princes  assembled  at  Tiussau  were 
disposed  to  concede  these  terms,  but  to  connive  at  permanent  schism 
was  incompatible  with  Charles*  rigid  Catholic  consdenoe.  No^ng 
could  bend  his  iron  will,  not  the  advance  of  the  Turk  nor  the  success  of 
the  French  in  Italy  nor  his  own  personal  peril.  He  insisted  that  the 
question  of  religious  peace  must  be  referred  to  a  Diet.  On  that  point  he 
refused  to  yield  an  inch ;  and  among  the  circumstances  which  preserved 
so  large  a  portion  of  Germany  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  not  the 
least  is  the  unshaken  constancy  which  Charles  V  evinced  at  the  sorest 
crisis  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Germany. 
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His  courage  had  its  reward.   Margrave  Albrecht  had  separated 

from  his  allies  and  was  pursuing  a  wild  career  of  murder  and  sacrilege 
in  Franconia,  where  he  dreamt  of  carving  a  secular  duchy  out  of  the 
Bishops^  spiritualities ;  in  six  weeks  he  extorted  nearly  a  million  crowns  by 
way  of  ransoia.  Maurice  failed  in  his  attack  on  Frankfort,  where  he  lost 
one  of  his  ablest  lieutenants  by  the  death  of  George  of  Mecklenburg. 
The  advance  of  Henry  II  had  been  checked  by  the  valour  of  Striissburg ; 
Charles  had  released  John  Frederick,  and  with  a  little  help  the  Ernestine 
Wettin  conld  raise  a  storm  which  would  drive  his  cousin  from  Saxony ; 
while  Hans  of  Giistrin  would  willingly  join  in  the  fray  in  return  for  a 
share  of  the  Albertino  lands.  Conscious  that  the  nation  was  not  really 
behind  him  and  that  he  would  lose  his  all  by  defeat,  Maurice  reluctantly 
yielded  to  Miarles'  demand  that  the  religious  question  should  be  left 
to  a  Diet.  Margrave  Albrecht  rotir^hly  refused  to  accept  the  i^eace  ; 
and  when  Maurice  marched  to  lielp  Ferdinand  against  the  Turks, 
many  of  his  troops  mutinied  and  took  service  with  Albrecht.  The 
Margrave's  disgust  was  not  due  to  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith,  but  to 
the  fact  iliat  Maurice  had  played  both  hands  m  Iht;  game  and  reduced 
his  partner  to  a  dummy.  Fortune  seemed  to  be  turning  and  Charles 
thought  of  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  delayed  the  liberation  of  Philip 
of  Hesse,  and  returned  to  his  schemes  for  creating  a  friendly  league  and 
securing  the  Empire  for  his  son.  He  appeared  to  have  learnt  and 
fo^;ot(en  nothing,  but  his  advisers  were  more  amenable.  Queen  Maria 
oppKieed  these  plans,  Ferdinand  denounced  them,  and  the  fear  lest  his 
obstinacy  sliould  drive  his  brother  into  Maurice*s  arms  induced  Charles 
to  submit  anrl  sign  the  Treaty  of  Passan. 

Reluctanily  the  Kmperor  surrendered  for  the  moment  his  dynastic 
jTojects  and  assumed  the  part  of  the  champion  of  (iermaay  against  the 
French  invader.  Emerging  from  Villach  and  journeying  by  way  of 
Augsburg,  where  he  could  not  refrain  from  once  more  overthrowing 
the  democratic  government  and  expelling  some  of  the  more  ohnoziouB 
preaohers  who  had  returned  in  Maurice's  train,  Charles  appeared  on  the 
Rhine  determined  to  wrest  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  from  the  French. 
Metz  was  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  it  had  been  amply  provisioned 
and  skilfully  fortified  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  On  the  last  day  of 
October,  1552,  the  siege  was  formally  opened,  Charles  strengthened 
his  forces  by  nn  unscrupulous  alliance  with  Albrecht  Alcibiades.  The 
Marcfrave's  brutalities  had  roused  all  Franconia  against  him  and  he  liad 
i^een  forced  to  flee  to  the  Court  of  Henry  II  ;  but  Court  life  had  no 
attractions  for  him,  and  the  French  King  hesitated  to  entrust  so  doubtful 
an  ally  with  important  commands.  So  Albrecht  escaped,  captured  the 
Duke  of  Aumale,  and  with  this  peace-ofifcring  came  into  Charles*  camp. 
His  terms  were  the  imperial  sanction  of  his  spoliation  of  the  Bishops 
of  WQisburg  and  Bamberg.  "  Necessity  knows  no  law,**  wrote  Charles 
to  his  sister,  as  he  struck  his  bargain  with  the  worst  law-breaker  in 
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Gt  rinany  and  saiK  iicjued  his  sacrilegious  plunder  of  Bamberg  and  W  urz- 
burg.  hut  All)recht  could  not  remedy  the  defects  of  Alva's  i^t  neralship, 
produce  liarinony  between  Germans  and  Spaniards  in  the  Emperor's 
army,  or  make  any  impression  on  Metz.  For  a  month  after  bis  generals 
had  recognised  that  success  was  impossible  Charles  refused  to  admit  bis 
defeat.  But  at  length  the  hayoc  wrought  among  his  Italian  and  Spanish 
troops  by  a  mid*winter  siege  conquered  even  his  obstinacy.  With  a 
gniinhle  at  the  fickleness  of  Fortune  who  preferred  a  young  King  to  an 
old  Emperor,  he  raised  the  siege  on  January  1,  155S,  and  turned  his 
back  on  his  German  dominions  for  ever.  Success  in  the  war  with  France 
would  have  meant  a  renewed  efFoi  t  to  divide  and  crush  the  Lutheran 
Princes,  to  rivet  the  Spanish  succession  on  Germany,  and  to  restore 
the  Catholic  faith.  Charles*  failure  left  (iermany  free  to  settle  these 
questions  herself.  Already  meditating  abdication  and  retirement  from 
the  world,  the  Emperor  journeyed  to  Brussels ;  he  was  cheered  by  the 
capture  of  T6rouanne  from  the  French  and  the  triumph  of  Mary  in 
Englandt  but  German  affairs  were  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  the  Romans. 

The  evil  which  Charles  had  done  by  his  bargain  with  Albrecht 
survived  his  departure,  and  it  is  a  lurid  comment  upon  the  £mperor*s 
reign  that  its  last  days  were  characterised  by  as  wild  an  anarchy  as 
Germany  had  known  in  all  her  turbulent  history.  The  Margrave,  having 
perfornu'd  a  last  service  to  Charles  In'  saving  his  guns  during  the  retreat 
from  Metz,  proceeded  once  more  to  trouble  his  foes  in  (ieniiany;  and, 
as  nearly  all  Germany  hated  the  Emperor,  All)ri'(  ht  wais  iree  to  turn  his 
arms  in  whatever  direction  he  chose.  The  League  of  Heidelberg,  formed 
in  March,  1553,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  prevention  of 
Philip*s  election,  consisted  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  was  too 
general  to  be  very  effective.  Moreover  Albrecht*s  onslaughts  on  Biah^ 
ops  and  priests  won  him  a  good  deal  of  secret  sympathy.  The  situation 
was  full  of  confusion  ;  the  Emperor,  the  extreme  Protestants,  and  the 
Ernestine  Wettins  and  Margrave  Albrecht,  were  all  in  more  or  less  open 
opposition  to  the  Albertine  Maurice,  King  Ferdinand,  and  the  Heidelberg 
League.  Charles  had  more  than  once  divided  the  Lutherans;  he  had 
now  divided  the  House  of  Habsburg. 

Maurice  alone  could  restore  peace  to  the  Empire.  TTis  campaign  in 
Hungary  had  not  been  successful,  and  Zapolya's  w  idow  with  Solynian's 
help  retained  control  of  Transylvania.  But  Persia  once  more  diverted 
the  Turk's  attention  from  west  to  east,  and  gave  Maurice  and  Ferdinand 
respite  to  deal  with  Albrecht  and  his  notorious  lieutenant,  Wilhelm  von 
Grumbach.  Maurice,  who  had  posed  as  the  liberator  of  Grennany 
from  Spanish  tyranny,  was  now  to  play  the  part  of  saviour  of  society 
from  princely  anarchy.  Charles  had  left  the  Empire  to  its  fate,  the 
Heidelberg  League  was  powerless,  and  a  decree  of  the  Reichskam- 
mergeriehl  against  Albrecht  would  be  a  mere  form  of  words.  Coald 
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Maurice  succeed  amid  this  maze  of  impotence,  no  |>ri/<'  might  be  beyond 
his  reach.  At  Egcr  he  concerted  measures  witii  Ferdinand  and  de- 
spatched his  brother  for  Danish  aid.  Alhrecht,  after  Avinnin<^  another 
victory  at  Pommersfehlen  on  April  11,  renewed  his  ravages  in  Franconia, 
and  his  excesties  were  worse  than  those  of  the  Peasants'  War.  He  then 
tarned  i^^ainst  the  Catholic  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, 
and  thought  of  utilising  John  Frederick's  hatred  of  Maurice  and  Elector 
Joachim's  friendship  with  Charles  to  draw  them  both  to  his  side  ;  even 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  loth  to  assist  his  son-in-law  against  so 
good  an  enemy  of  the  priests.  On  July  9,  1653,  at  Sievershausen,  the 
forces  o£  Albrecht  and  Maurice  met.  It  was  the  fiercest  Iwttie  fought 
in  German  lands  for  many  a  day  :  beside  it  Muhlherj?  was  the  merest 
skirmish.  Maurice  won  the  day,  but  lost  his  life  ;  a  wound  from  a  raus- 
ktt-ball  proved  fatal  on  the  11th,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
careers  in  history  was  cut  short  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

The  death  of  Maurice  brought  iiu  rcdresti  to  his  injured  and  <aged 
consin.  The  Saxon  Electorate  continued  in  the  Albertine  branch  of  the 
family,  passing  to  Maurice's  brother  Augustus,  a  man  of  ccmciUatory 
temper,  who  had  incurred  none  of  the  odium  attaching  to  Maurice  and 
conld  look  for  support  to  his  Danish  father-in-law  Christian  III* 
Charles  V  had  no  longer  a  [)rivate  grudge  to  revenge  by  restoring  hl» 
former  captive.  John  Frederic  k  did  not  survive  the  disappointment  by 
many  months.  He  died  on  March  3, 1554,  a  classic  instance  of  fortune^s 
perversity.  He  suffered  more  severely  than  any  Prince  of  liin  age,  and 
his  coveted  electoral  dignity  passed  into  a  rival  House,  never  to  be 
restored  ;  and  the  only  solace  vouchsafed  to  the  Ernestine  branch  was 
the  restitution  of  Altenburg,  Neustadt,  and  some  other  districts  ceded 
to  Maurice  in  1547.  Yet  John  Frederick  was  the  most  blameless  of 
men,  **the  example  of  constancy  and  very  mirror  of  true  magnanimity 
in  these  our  days  to  all  Princes/'  Such  is  the  verdict  of  one  con- 
temporary ;  better  known  is  the  glowing  description  by  Roger  Ascham : 
**one  in  all  fortunes  desired  of  his  friends,  reverenced  of  his  foes* 
favoured  of  the  Emperor,  loved  of  all.'* 

With  the  disappearance  of  Maurice  the  Emperor's  interest  in  Albrecht 
Alcibiades  waned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Margrave  beat  the  anti-eccle- 
siastical drum  more  furiously  than  ever,  or  that  many  a  north  (German 
Prince  and  city  came  to  secret  terms.  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick 
displayed  unwonted  vigour  and  defeated  Albrecht  at  Steteihurg  on 
September  12,  1553.  On  December  1  tlie  long-delayed  ban  was  pro- 
daimed,  and  a  second  ^ctoiy  won  by  Duke  Henry  at  Schwarzach  on 
Jane  13, 1554,  drove  Albrecht  again  as  a  fugitive  to  the  French  Court. 
Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and  Germany  prepared  for  that  Diet  which 
was  to  settle  its  religious  affairs  for  two  generations.  Permanent  tolera- 
'  tion  of  heresy  was  inevitable  in  the  existing  condition  of  German  politics, 
and  the  prospect  of  such  unwelcome  violence  to  his  conscience  determined 
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the  Emperor  definitely  to  withdraw  from  his  imperial  responsibiHties* 
His  formal  abdication  of  the  Empire  was  not  made  till  three  yean 
later ;  his  relinquishment  of  the  Netherlands  only  took  place  in 
1555,  and  that  of  his  Spanish  kingdoms  in  1556 ;  but  the  end  of  his 
reign  in  Geimany  may  be  dated  from  the  summer  of  1554,  wlien  he 
empowered  Ferdinand  to  settle  the  question  of  religion  with  the  Diet, 
but  nf>t  ill  his  name. 

TJie  city  wliicli  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  TAitheran  Faith  was 
also  to  see  its  legitimation,  and  on  February  5,  looo,  Ferdinand  opened 
another  great  Diet  at  Augsburg.  No  Elector  was  preseut  in  persou  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Princes  only  two,  the  Bishops  of  Ausburg  and  \ 
Eidhstadt,  attended,  and  of  temporal  Princes  only  four,  the  young  Arch-  * 
duke  Charles,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Wtirttemberg,  and  liie  MargraTO 
of  Baden.  The  Catholics  still  had  a  majority  in  the  Diet,  and  it  cost 
them  a  severe  mental  struggle  to  relinquldi  the  fundamentsl  position  of 
Catholicism,  the  seamless  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  common 
action  witli  Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  de- 
fence of  princely  privilege  against  Charles  and  of  public  peace  against 
Albrecht,  had  paved  the  way,  not  to  an  agreement  in  relij^^ious  matters, 
but  to  an  agreement  to  differ  about  them.  Yet  even  tliis  compromise  was 
not  reached  till  Ferdinami  hiul  made  one  more  effort  to  save  ecclesiastical 
unity.  He  proposed  that  the  Diet  should  first  deal  with  the  i^uestioii  of 
public  peace  and  refer  religion  to  a  Council  or  to  a  conference.  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wiirttemberg  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  were  not 
adverse  to  the  idea,  and  the  latter  even  suggested  the  infmm  as  the 
basis  of  an  agreement.  But  ,the  hand  of  ti[ke  Diet  was  forced  by  the 
Lutheran  convention  at  Naumburg,  which  was  attend  1  Wymote  German 
Princes  than  the  Diet  itself.  Here  it  was  determined  to  abide  by  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  this  decision  was  upheld  by  tlie  Elector 
Augustus,  the  sons  of  Jolm  Frederick,  and  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse, 
while  tlie  h^Ieetor  Joachim  hastily  withdrew  his  ill-advised  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  Interim. 

Thereupon  the  Electoral  College  at  Augsburg  decided  to  deal  with 
tlie  religious  question  at  once  and  demanded  religious  peace  at  any  price. 
The  Catholic  Princes,  led  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Augsburg,  pro- 
tested; but  Christopher  of  Wiirttemberg  came  over  to  the  Protestant 
side,  and  presently  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  was  summoned  to  Conclaves 
at  Rome,  ntn  essitated  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Julius  III  and  Mar- 
cellus  II.  The  Protestants  now  put  forward  their  full  demands.  They 
required  security  not  merely  for  all  present  but  all  future  subscribers  to 
tlie  Confesiiion  of  Augsburg,  and  liberty  to  enjoy  not  only  such  ecclesi- 
astical property  as  had  already  l)een  secidarised  but  all  that  might  be 
confiscated  hereafter  ;  Lutherans  in  Catholic  States  were  to  have  com- 
plete toleration,  while  no  such  privilege  was  to  be  accorded  to  CatholicH  . 
in  Lutheran  territories.  They  sought  in  fact  to  reduce  the  Catholics  to 
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the  position  to  whick  they  had  themselves  been  reduced  by  the  Uecess  of 
Speier  in  1529 ;  every  legal  obstaole  to  the  Luthman  development  was 
to  be  lemoved,  while  Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  meana  of  defence. 

The  Catholics  were  not  yet  brought  so  low  as  to  submit  to  such 
terms ;  for  months  the  struggle  of  parties  went  on,  and  it  seemed  possible 
that  another  religious  war  might  ensue.  Eventually  a  compromise  was 
arranged  mainly  by  Ferdinand  and  Augustus  of  Saxony.  Security  was 
granted  to  all  Lutheran  Priimcs  ;  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  their  lands  was 
to  cease  ;  ;ind  they  migiit  retain  all  ecclesiastical  property  secularised 
before  tlie  Treaty  of  Fassau  (1552)»  provided  it  was  not  immediately 
subject  to  the  Empire.  For  the  fntnre  each  territorial  secular  Prince 
might  choose  between  the  Catholn  and  Lutheran  iaith,  and  his  decision 
was  to  Mnd  all  his  subjects.  If  a  subject  rejected  his  sovereign's  religion 
tibeonly  privilege  he  could  claim  was  liberty  to  migrate  inta  other  lands.. 
There  remained  two  all-important  points  in  dispute.  The  Lutherans 
still  required  toleration  for  the  adherents  of  their  confession  in  Catholic 
States  ;  and  the  Catholics  demanded  that  any  ecclesiastical  Prince,  who 
abjured  Catholicism,  should  forfeit  bis  lands  and  dignities.  The  Catholic 
objections  to  the  first  demand  were  insuperable  ;  and  tlie  IvUtherans  were 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  an  assurance  by  Ferdinand,  which 
was  not  incorporated  in  the  Recess,  did  not  become  law  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  which  tlie  I{»-ichskarn/nen/ericht  could  therefore  take  no  cognisance. 
The  Catholic  requirement  about  spiritual  Princes  was  met  by  the  famous 
**eccl^iastical  reservation"  which  imposed  forfeiture  of  lands  and  digni- 
ties on  Bishops  who  forsook  the  Catholic  faith.  This  was  incorporated 
in  the  Recess ;  but  the  Lutherans  made  their  own  reservation,  and 
dedaied  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  proviso. 

The  so-called  Peace  of  Augsburg,  embodied  in  the  Recess  which  was 
published  on  September  25, 1555,  thus  rested  upon  a  double  equivocation, 
and  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  in 
fact  no  more  than  a  truce  concluded,  not  because  the  two  parties  had 
decided  the  is.'^ue.s  upon  which  they  fought,  but  because  they  were  for 
the  moment  tired  of  fighting  ;  and  no  half-measure  was  ever  pursued 
b)  a  more  relentless  Nemesis.  The  "  ecclesiastical  reservation  "  has  been 
condemned  as  the  worst  sin  of  omission  of  which  Protestant  Germany 
was  guilty,  as  a  criminal  and  cowardly  evasion  of  a  vital  decision,  which 
delay  could  only  make  more  difficult.  The  artificial  perpetuation  of 
qnritoal  princiiMilities  only  served  to  buttress  the  Habsburg  power  and 
pc^tpone  the  achievement  of  national  unity.  In  the  other  scale  a  Catholic 
would  place  the  fact  that  to  the  rescue  of  the  ecclesiastical  Electorates 
bom  the  rising  tide  of  Protestantism  must  be  attributed  in  no  small 
measure  the  hold  which  Catholicism  still  retains  on  -wostorn  Germany, 

This  lame  and  halting  conclusion  of  nearly  forty  years'  strife  has  been 
hailed  as  the  birth  of  religious  liberty;  but  it  is  mockery  to  describe 
the  principle  which  underlay  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  as  one  of  toleration. 
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Chjva  regio  rfui  reUffio  is  a  maxim  as  fatal  to  true  religion  as  it  is  to 
freedom  ol  oonscience  ;  it  is  the  creed  of  Erastian  despotism,  the  formula 
in  which  the  German  territorial  Princes  expressed  the  fact  that  they  had 
mastered  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State.  Even  for  Princes  religious 
liberty  was  limited  to  the  choice  of  one  out  of  two  alternatives,  the 
dogmas  of  Rome  or  those  of  Wittenberg.  The  door  of  Germany  wa.i 
barred  against  Zvvint^li,  Calvin,  and  Socinus  ;  and  in  neither  tlieLiitberiiU 
nor  the  Roman  Chureli  wns  there  the  same  latitude  that  there  was  iu  the 
Catholic  (Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  onslaught*,  of  her  enemies 
compelled  Rome  to  define  her  doctrines  and  to  narrow  her  communion  ; 
if  the  Ckitholio  Ghurch  -was  purified  in  the  prooess,  it  was  also  rendered 
more  Puritan  ;  it  became  exclusive  rather  than  eompreheosive,  Roman 
rather  than  Oatholio.  To  define  the  faith  is  to  limit  the  &ithful ;  the 
age  was  one  of  definitions,  and  it  destroyed  for  ever  the  hope  of  a  real 
Catholicism. 

But  even  this  meagre  liberty  of  choice  between  two  exclusive  com- 
munions was  denied  to  the  mass  of  the  German  people.  For  them  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  lliat  instead  of  having  their  faitli  determined 
for  them  by  the  Church,  it  was  settled  by  their  territorial  Princes  ; 
instead  of  a  clerical,  there  was  a  lay  persecntion ;  instead  of  a  remote 
prospect  of  being  burnt,  tlie  German  dissenter,  after  1555,  enjoyed  a 
much  more  imminent  prospect  of  being  banished ;  for  the  tyranny  of 
Wittenberg,  if  it  was  less  than  that  of  Rome  after  the  Council  of  Trent, 
was  certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Luther.  Luther  enunciated  the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
of  individual  priesthood.  But  he  and  his  followers  imposed  another 
bondage,  which  went  far  to  render  this  declaration  ineffectual.  The  chief 
actual  contribution  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  to  relicfious  liberty  was 
thus  indirect,  almost  luuh'signed.  It  produced  tlie  tirst  Church  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  prepared  the  way  for  countless  otlier  religious 
couiiiiunities,  wliich,  however  narrowly  they  niay  deline  their  individual 
formularies,  tend  by  their  number  to  enforce  mutual  toleration.  Private 
morality  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  conflicting  Interests  of  an  infinite 
mass  of  individuals ;  international  law  depends  upon  the  multiplicity 
of  independent  States ;  and  the  best  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of 
conscience  consists  in  the  multitude  and  relative  impotence  of  the 
Churches. 

There  is  no  more  disappointing  epoch  in  German  history  than  the 
reign  of  Cliarles  V ;  if  in  its  course  it  shattered  some  idols,  it  also 
sliattered  ideals.  It  began  full  of  hope,  and  the  nation  seemed  young. 
There  were  plans  for  reforming  the  Church  and  renewing  the  blmiure  ; 
no  one  dreamt  of  dividincr  the  one  and  destroying  the  other.  Yet  such 
was  the  result.  The  ReforuiaUon  began  with  ideas  and  ended  in  force. 
In  the  Germany  of  the  sixteenth,  as  in  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an 
eraof  liberal  thought  closedina  fever  of  war ;  the  persuasions  of  sweetness 
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and  light  were  (Irowned  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  blare  of  the 
trumpet  ;  and  methods  of  blood  and  iron  supplanted  the  forees  of  reason. 
No  ideas,  it  was  found,  in  religion  or  polilies.  could  survive  unless  tiiey 
were  cast  in  the  hurd  material  mould  of  Cierman  territorialism. 

The  triumph  of  this  principle  is  really  the  dominant  note  of  the  period. 
Temtorialism  rained  the  Empiie,  captuied  the  Reformation,  crushed 
the  municipal  independence  of  the  cities,  and  lowered  the  status  of 
the  peasant.  The  fall  of  the  imperial  power  was  perhaps  inevitable, 
but  it  was  hastened  by  CharlcH  V.  In  the  first  place,  his  dynastic  and 
Spanish  policy  weakened  his  authority  as  a  national  monarch  ;  in  the 
second,  liis  adoption  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  threw  tlie  Reformers 
into  the  arms  of  the  territorial  Princes.  The  sueeess  of  the  Reforma- 
tion thus  meant  that  of  the  oli^areliie  prinei[>le  and  the  ruin  of  German 
monarchy.  The  Reformation  of  the  Empire  became  incompatible  witli 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  seal  on  Charles"  failure  was  set 
by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which,  besides  concluding  a  truce  of  religion, 
removed  the  Beieh$kammergeriehtf  the  organisation  of  the  Circles,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  peaoe  from  the  sphere  of  imperial  influence. 
Henoeforward  Germany  was  not  a  kingdom,  but  a  collection  of  petty 
States,  whose  rulers  wore  dominated  by  mutual  jealousies.  From  the 
time  of  Charles  V  to  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Germany  ceased  to 
be  an  international  force  ;  it  was  rather  the  arena  in  which  the  other 
nations  of  Europe^  the  Spaniard,  the  Frenchman,  the  Swede,  the  Pole, 
and  the  Turk,  fought  out  their  di{»lomatie  and  military  struL^'drs. 

The  Kaisertum  was  but  one  of  the  Princes'  victims  ;  the  Burjerium 
also  fell  before  them.  The  viGforons  city  life  of  tlie  Middle  Acfes  was 
a  thing  of  the  past  ;  in  many  a  German  town  the  representative  of 
the  territorial  sovereign  domineered  over  the  elect  of  the  burghers, 
interfered  in  their  administration,  and  even  controlled  their  finances. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the  destruction  of  town  independence  in- 
volved the  loss  of  GermanyV  maritime  power,  and  not  till  our  own 
day  has  this  eclipse  begun  to  pass.  With  the  decay  of  civic  life  went 
also  the  ruin  of  municipal  arts  and  civilisation,  and  in  its  stead  there 
was  only  the  mainly  formal  culture  of  the  petty  German  Court.  No 
age  in  Germany  was  more  barren  of  intellectual  inspiration  than  that 
which  .succeeded  the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  The  internecine  struL^f^lcs 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  V  had  exhausted  all  classes  in  the  nation,  and 
an  era  of  universal  lassitude  followed  :  intelleetually,  morally,  and  politi- 
caUy>  Germany  was  a  desert,  and  it  was  called  Religious  Peace. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  BEFOBMATION  IN  FRAKCE 

Thb  Reformation  in  France  never  developed  into  a  national  move* 
ment.    Though  the  Protestants  under  the  stress  of  persecntion  con* 

solidateJ  themselves  into  a  powerful  and  well -organised  party,  they 
never  formed  more  than  a  miTiority  of  the  nation.  The  majority, 
whose  attachmeut  to  the  Catholic  Cliurcli  was  stronger  than  their  desire 
for  her  reformation,  detested  tlie  Reformers  as  schismatics  and  separatists 
evt^ii  more  than  ab  heretics.  When  the  Protestant  ranks  were  recruited, 
by  the  accession  of  numerous  political  malcontents,  a  more  worldly 
leaven  pervaded  the  whole  cause ;  the  principle  of  passive  resistance 
was  abandoned,  and  an  appeal  to  armed  force  became  inevitable.  The 
result  was  a  succeasion  of  religious  wars,  which  lasted,  though  not  con- 
tinuously, for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  France,  once  more  at  peace  with  heiselfi 
was  able  to  work  out  on  her  own  lines  a  Counter-lleformation. 

Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  enlightened 
men  wer(!  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  Reform.  The  evils  under  which 
the  Church  in  France  hiboured  were  those  which  prevailed  elsewhere  ; 
rapacity  and  worldliness  among  tlie  Hishops  and  abbots,  ignorance 
in  the  inferior  clergy,  great  relaxation  of  discipline,  and,  in  some 
cases,  positive  immorality  in  the  monasteries  and  nunneries ;  and  as  the 
result  an  ever-widening  separation  between  religion  and  morality.  The 
first  of  these  evils  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  popular  preachers  of 
Paris,  the  Franciscans,  Michel  Menot  and  Olivier  Maillard,  and  the 
Dominican,  Ouillaume  Pepin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  everyday  story  of 
the  period  has  more  to  say  about  the  ignorance  of  the  parish  priests  and 
the  immorality  of  the  friars.  The  Franciscans  seem  to  have  been  esi)e- 
eially  unpoi)uhir.  All  ranks  of  the  Church  alike  fell  under  the  lash  of 
Sebastian  lirant's  Ship  of  Fools  ;iTid  I'rasraus'  Praise  qf  FoUjfy  both  of 
which  were  translated  into  French  and  widely  read. 

But  Frenchmen  can  relish  satire  even  of  wliat  they  love,  and  the 
people  were  none  the  less  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  the  Church 
because  they  applauded  the  sallies  of  the  jester.  This  attachment  was 
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all  the  strono-er  because  it  sprang  as  much  from  a  national  as  from 
a  religious  feeling.  Ever  since  tiie  days  of  Philip  tlio  Fair  France  had 
maintained  an  independent  attitude  towards  the  Papacy.  During  the 
Aviguou  Captivity  the  Popes  had  been  her  obedient  servants.  At 
the  Connoil  of  Gonstaiioe  it  was  two  Frenchmen,  Jean  Gerson  and 
Fferre  d'Ailly,  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
declaration  tiiat  Councils  are  superior  to  Popes.  The  Pragmatic 
'  Sanction  (1488),  as  has  been  related  in  the  first  volume,  gave  definite 
•bape  to  the  liberties  of  the  Ciallican  Churchy  and,  though  during  the 
leigns  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles  VIII  it  was  more  or  less  in  abeyance, 
the  position  of  the  French  Church  towards  the  Papacy  remained 
practically  unaltered.  Louis  XTI  formally  restored  the  Pragmatic  ;  nrtd 
in  his  contest  with  Pope  .Tnlius  II  skilfully  made  use  of  the  popular 
poet,  Pierre  Gringore,  to  intiuence  public  opinion.  In  his  fanu)us 
tetralogy  of  Ite  Jeu  du  Prince  den  Sots  et  Mere  Sotte,  played  at  I'aris 
on  Shrove-Tuesday,  1511,  the  Pope  was  held  up  to  open  ridicule.  Thus 
in  France  there  were  no  motives  of  personal  interest  at  work  to  make  a 
revolt  from  Rome  desirable.  The  effect  of  the  Concordat,  the  sub- 
stitution of  which  for  the  Pragmatic  (1516)  was  the  only  reform  that 
the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  gave  to  France,  was  to  put  the  French  Church 
under  the  authority,  not  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  King. 

But  the  change  in  the  method  of  appointing  Bishops  and  Abbots 
froTiT  canonical  election  to  nomination  by  the  Crown,  which  wsi-i  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Concordat,  while  it  put  an  end  to  the  noisier  forms  of 
bcauUal  in  the  elections,  greatly  increased  wliat  many  regarded  as  the 
root  of  the  whole  evil,  the  non-residence  and  worldly  character  of  the 
superior  clergy.  For  F'ranois  I  found  tliat  the  patronage  of  some  six 
hnndred  bishoprics  and  abbeys  furnished  him  with  a  convenient  and 
ineipensiYe  method  of  providing  for  his  diplomatic  service,  and  of 
rewarding  literary  merit.  A  large  number  of  abbeys  were  held  by 
laymen,  and  even  Bishops  were  not  always  in  orders ;  pluralism  in  an 
aggravated  form  was  common ;  the  case  of  Cardinal  Jean  of  Lorraine 
has  been  noticed  in  an  earlier  chapter;  his  brother  Cardinal,  Jean  du 
Bellay,  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  five  sees  and  fourteen 
abbeys.  Italians  shared  largely  in  the  royal  patronage,  and  in  15G0 
it  was  estimated  that  they  held  one-third  of  all  the  benefices  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  this  new  method  of  patronage  which  more  tlian  any- 
thing paralysed  all  attempts  at  reform.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  reform  at 
the  bottom  when  at  the  top  every  personal  interest  was  bound  up  with 
the  existing  corruption. 

An  impulse  to  reform  was  clearly  needed  from  without.  This  was 
famished  by  the  Renaissance.  For  it  was  inevitable  that  the  spirit  of 
free  enquiry,  which  was  the  main  characteristic  of  that  movement,  should 
also  invade  the  domain  of  religious  dogma  and  Church  institutions,  and 
that,  penetrating  here  as  eh^where  to  the  sources,  it  should  apply  itself 
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to  the  first-hand  study  of  the  book  upon  which  dogma  and  institutions 
were  ultiniately  based.  It  was  inevitable  also  that  the  spirit  of  iudi  vidu- 
alism  which  was  another  marked  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  should 
end  in  questioning  the  ri<;ht  of  the  Church  to  be  the  aolv  interpreter  of 
that  book,  and  in  asserting  boldly  that  the  final  test  of  all  religion  is 
its  power  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  indiviilual  soul. 

The  connexion  between  the  two  movements,  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,  was  especially  close  in  France.  In  both  alike  the  same 
man  occupied  an  almost  identical  position,  standing  on  a  threshold 
which  he  never  actually  crossed.  This  was  Jacques  Lefevre,  a  native  of 
Staples  in  Pioardy  (Faber  Stapulensis) .  After  taking  his  degree  in  Arts 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  he  studied  for  some  time  in  Italy  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  and  mathematics.  lie  was 
also  a  busy  writer  and  edited  various  works,  including  Latin  translations 
of  most  of  Aristotle's  works.  Though  his  Lcatin  was  somewhat  bar- 
barous and  his  knowledtj'e  of  Greek  imperfect,  his  services  were  warmly 
recognised  by  younger  scliohirs,  many  of  whom  were  his  jjupils.  lu  the 
year  1507,  when  he  was  about  fifty,  he  abandoned  secular  learning 
entirely  for  theology,  and  iu  1512  published  a  Latin  translation  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  with  a  commentary.  The  hook  was  remarkable  in  two 
ways ;  first  because  a  revised  version  of  the  Vulgate  was  printed  by  the 
side  of  the  traditional  text,  and  secondly  because  it  anticipated  two  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  theology.  Thus  in  the  commentary  on 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Lefevre  asserts  that  there  is  no  merit 
in  human  works  without  the  grace  of  God ;  in  that  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  he  denies,  thiiu<:^li  in  somewhat  less  precise  lancfuage,  the 
doctrine  of  Traiisubstantiation,  while  admitting  tlie  Real  Presence. 

Lefex  re  remained  some  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  abbey  of  St  Germain -des-Pres  at  Paris,  where  his 
former  pupil,  Guillaume  Brigonnet,  was  Abbot.  His  book,  though  ic 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  passed  otherwise  unnoticed.  It 
was  not  till  1519  that  the  spark  which  he  had  kindled  was  fanned  into 
a  flame  by  the  dissemination  of  Luther*8  Latin  writings,  which  were  read 
eagerly  at  Paris.  But  it  was  Brigonnet  who  first  put  his  hand  to  the 
practical  work  of  reforming  the  Church  in  France.  Appointed  to  the 
see  of  Meaux  in  1516  he  had,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  at  Rome  on 
a  special  mission,  returned  full  of  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  his  diocese. 
It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  tliis  design  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1520  he  snuuuoned  to  Meaux  his  old  tutor  Lefevre  and  certain  of 
Ids  friends  and  pupils,  all  noted  for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  all 
sharing  mure  or  less  in  his  theological  views.  Among  them  were 
Frani^ois  Vatablc,  eminent  as  an  Hebrew  scholar,  Guillaume  Farel,  and 
Gerard  Roussel.  Another  member  of  the  group,  Michel  d'Arande,  was 
already  at  Meaux.  They  met  with  great  favour  from  the  Bbhop,  and 
throughout  his  diocese  carried  on  the  work  of  **  preaching  Christ  from 
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the  aoarces  *'  with  vigour  and  success.  The  movement  was  watched  with 
ei^r  sympathy  by  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  AlenQon, 
who  had  chosen  the  Bishop  for  her  spiritual  director  and  was  at  this 
time  carrying  on  with  him  a  voluminous  correspondence. 

In  June,  1528,  Lofevre  published  a  revised  French  translation  of  the 
four  Gospels,  the  lirst  instalment  of  a  new  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  which  he  had  been  urged  to  undt'itake  by  Margaret  and  her 
mother.  The  rest  of  the  New  TcRtanient  iullowed  before  tbe  end  of  the 
year.  Except  in  a  few  passages  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  revision  of 
Jeaa  de  Rely's  Bible,  itself  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  old 
thirteenth  century  translation ;  but  itspublication  did  much  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  KewTestament.  Though  the  effect  of  Luther's  writings 
in  France  was  considerable,  the  French  Reformers  showed  almost  from 
tiie  first  a  tendency  to  base  their  theology  rather  on  the  lileriiry  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  than  on  the  specially  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith.  Moreover,  the  f^eocjraphical  position  of  France 
broTiirht  them  naturally  into  closer  relations  witli  Bucer  and  Capito 
at  StraKsburg,  and  with  (Ecolampadius  at  Basel,  than  with  Luther  at 
Witteiiberof. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  the  jjreaehing  at  Meaux  went  on  without 
molestation  and  then  the  storm-clouds  began  Lo  gather.  Already  on 
April  15, 1521,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  Paris  University,  com- 
monly called  the  Sorbonne,  had  formally  condemned  Luther's  writings, 
and  on  August  8  of  the  same  year  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  issued 
a  proclamation  that  all  those  who  had  any  of  these  writings  in  their 
possession  should  deliver  them  up  under  penalty  of  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. It  was  by  virtue  of  this  order  that  on  June  16, 1523,  the  books 
of  Louis  de  Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  noted  for  his  learning,  were 
seized,  examined,  and  censured  as  heretical.  On  October  lo  ihe  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  whose  sole  desire  was  to  reform  the  Church  from  within,  and 
who  consetj^uently  had  no  sympathy  with  Luther's  attitude  of  open  revolt, 
issued  two  synodal  decrees  ;  one  against  the  doctrines  and  books  of 
Luther,  and  the  other  against  certain  heretical  opinions  which  had  been 
preached  in  his  diocese  touching  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the  invocation 
of  the  Saints.  The  latter  decree  was  probably  aimed  at  Farel,  whose 
fiery  and  logical  mind  had  carried  him  fuither  than  his  companions,  and 
who  had  left  Meaux  after  only  a  short  sojourn  to  become  the  leader  of 
an  advanced  section  of  the  movement  which  denied  the  Real  Presence 
and  shewed  generally  an  iconoclastic  and  uncompromising  spirit.  The 
other  preachers  were  still  pmteeted  by  the  l>ishop  in  ?pite  of  the  Paris 
Parliami  iit.  However,  in  Mareli,  1">25,  an  example  was  made  in  the 
person  ot"  a  wooi-earder,  named  .Jean  Leclere,  who  having  committed  a 
fanatical  outrage  was  wlii[)ped  and  brauih-d,  first  at  Paris  and  then  at 
Meaux.    A  few  months  later  he  was  burnt  at  Metz  for  a  similar  offence. 

While  Francis  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid  the  Queen-Mother,  urged 
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by  her  first  miniBter,  Cardinal  Antoine  Duprat,  and  by  her  own  anxiety 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  Pope,  induced  the  Parliament  to  appoint  a 
commission  for  the  trial  of  Lutherans.  Many  persons  were  imprisoned  ; 
Lefevre's translation  of  tlie  New  Testament  was  condemned  to  be  burned ; 
and  proceedings  were  mstitnled  against  the  Meaux  preachers.  They 
saved  tlieniselvcs  by  flight,  iinding  a  refuge  at  Strassburg  in  the  house  of 
Capito  (October,  1525).  In  January,  1526,  Berquin  was  imprisoned, 
and  on  February  17  a  young  bachelor  of  arts  named  Joubert  was  burnt 
at  Paris  for  holding  Lutheran  doctrines. 

On  March  17  Franoifl  returned  from  captivity ;  and  on  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival  in  France  he  sent  an  order  for  the  Parliament  to  suspend 
all  action  against  Berquin,  who  after  considerable  delay  was  set  at 
liberty.  Lefevre,  Roussel,  and  Araude,  who  still  called  themselves 
members  of  the  Catholic  riiiirch,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  Lefe\Te 
was  nppointed  tutor  to  the  King's  third  son.  In  spite  of  the  execution 
of  Jacques  Pauvan,  one  of  the  Meaux  preachers  against  w;liom  proceedings 
had  been  taken  with  the  full  approval  of  the  King  (August  28,  1520), 
the  hopes  of  the  Reformers  began  Lo  rise ;  and,  on  the  whole,  up  to  the 
end  of  1527  things  seemed  to  be  taking  a  tarn  in  their  favour.  But  on 
December  16  of  that  year  the  King,  being  in  straits  for  money  for  the 
ransom  of  his  sons,  summoned  an  Assembly  of  Notables;  and,  when 
representatives  of  the  clergy  accompanied  their  vote  of  1,800,000  livre» 
with  a  request  that  he  would  take  measures  for  the  repression  of 
Lutheranism,  he  gave  a  ready  assent. 

An  outrage  on  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  at  Paris  (May  31,  1528) 
furnislied  hiiu  with  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  sincerity,  and  he  took 
part  in  a  magnificent  expiatory  procession.  Not  long  afterwards  Berquin 
was  again  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty  of  heresy.  Francis  left  hira 
to  his  fate,  and  he  was  burnt  on  April  17,  1529.  "  He  might  have 
been  the  Luther  of  France,"  says  Theodore  Beza,  had  Francis  been  a 
Frederick  of  Saxony."  Meanwhile  an  important  provincial  synod,  that 
of  Sens,  had  been  sitting  at  Paris  from  February  to  October  of  1628 
under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Duprat,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  for 
the  purpose  of  1*  vising  measures  for  the  repression  of  heresy.  Similar 
synods  were  held  for  the  provinces  of  Bourges  and  Lyons. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  after  Borqnin\s  death  tlie  King  showed  no 
favour  to  the  Reformers.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1532  another  change 
in  his  religious  policy  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  ever  shifting 
course  of  his  diplomacy  had  now  brought  him  int^  a  closer  alliance  with 
Henry  VI i  I  and  into  relations  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Gerniany. 
It  was  perhaps  significant  of  this  change  that  Jean  du  Bellay  who,  like 
his  brother  Guillaume,  was  in  favour  of  a  moderate  reform  of  tiie 
Church,  was  at  this  time  appointed  Bishop  of  Paris.  During  the  whole 
of  Lent,  15S8,  Gerard  Roussel,  at  the  instigation  of  Margaret,  now 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  of  her  husband,  preached  daily  in  the  Louvre  to 
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larco  pongregations  ;  and  when  Noel  Beda  and  so^ne  other  doctors  of  the 
Surbonne  ventured  toaccu.se  the  King  and  Queen  of  lieresy,  and  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  sedition,  Francis,  on  the  matter  being  reported  to  him, 
issued  from  Melun  an  edict  banishing  the  doctors  from  the  city.  The 
Qaeen  of  Nayarre  became  in  consequence  highly  unpopular  with  the 
orthodox,  and,  in  a  comedy  played  by  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Nayarre  on  October  1, 1583,  was  with  Roussel  held  np  to  ridicule  under 
a  thin  disguise. 

The  desire  f  the  King  for  the  Pope's  friendship  led  howeyer  to  a 
fresh  change  of  religious  policy  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  conference  with 
Clement  at  Marseilles  (October  1 — November  12, 1533),  Francis,  while 
declining  to  join  in  a  general  crnsafle  against  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  agreed  to  take  steps  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  his  own 
kingdom  and  received  from  the  Tope  a  Bull  for  that  purpose.  An 
opportunity  at  once  occurred  for  putting  it  into  force.  On  November  1 
the  new  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Nicolas  Cop,  in  his  customary 
Latin  oration,  enyeloped  in  unmistakable  terms  the  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith.  It  soon  became  known  that  this  discourse  had  been 
-written  for  him  by  a  young  scholar  of  Picardy,  named  Jean  Oauyin,  or, 
as  he  called  himself,  Calvin.  The  scandal  was  great ;  and  the  King  on 
hearing  of  it  immediately  wrote  to  the  Parliament  enjoining  it  to 
proceed  diligently  against  the  "  accursed  heretic  Lutheran  sect."  Within 
a  week  fifty  Lutherans  were  in  prison  ;  and  an  edict  was  issued  that 
anyone  convicted  by  two  witnesses  of  iK'ing  a  Lutheran  sliould  be  burned 
forthwith.  "It  will  be  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition"  wrote  Martin 
Bucer, 

But  the  King  8  Catholic  fever  quickly  cooled  down.  On  January  24, 
1534,  he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  German  .Protestant 
Princes ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  first  week  of  February  the 
persecutions  ceased.   Evangelical  doctrines  weie  again  preached  in  the 

Louvre.  "  I  see  no  one  round  me  but  old  women,"  was  the  complaint  of 
a  Sorbonne  doctor  from  his  pulpit ;  **aU  Uie  men  go  to  the  Louvre.** 
In  the  spring  Guillaume  du  Bellay  was  sent  for  the  second  time  on  a 
mission  to  Germany,  witli  the  object  of  concerting  with  the  German 
theologians  '^ome  via  media  which  should  efleet  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  religious  parties.  Accordingly  he  sent  a  request  to  Mclanchthon 
to  draw  up  a  paper  embodying  suggestions  which  miglit  serve  as  the 
ba^is  for  an  oral  conference.  Mchmchthon  complied,  and  du  Bellay 
returned  to  France  with  a  paper,  dated  August  1,  1584,  in  which 
the  various  pmnts  in  dispute  were  separately  discussed  and  means  of 
arranging  them  were  suggested. 

But  these  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  suddenly  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  rash  act  of  some  of  the  more  fanatical  Reformers.  On  the 
morning  of  October  18, 1534,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  awoke  to  find 
the  walls  of  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  placarded  with  a  broadside 
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in  which  tlie  Masa  aud  its  celebrants  were  attacked  in  the  courseKt  and 
most  offensive  terms.  Copies  were  also  pajited  up  in  Orleans  and  other 
towns,  and  one  was  even  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  royal  bedchamber  at 
Amboise,  where  Francifi  was  at  the  time  residing.  The  people  of  Paris 
were  thoroughl}'  roused  and  frightened  hj  what  seemed  to  them  a 
blasphemous  outrage.  The  King  was  furious.  A  persecution  began  in 
Paris  which  far  exceeded  all  its  predecessors  in  rigour. 

By  the  middle  of  November  two  hundred  heretics  were  said  to  be  in 
prison ;  before  the  end  of  the  year  this  number  was  nearly  doubled. 
By  Christnifis  ei<::ht  persons  had  been  burned.  Early  in  the  following 
year  (153'))  the  King  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  January  21  took  part  in 
a  grand  expiatory  procession.  This  was  followed  by  a  public  banquet, 
at  which  lie  made  a  long  speech  annfumcing  once  more  liis  intention  of 
ex  term  ii  lit  ting  heresy  from  his  kingdom.  The  day  of  expiation  closed 
with  the  burning  of  six  more  heretics.  On  January  25  seventy-three 
Lutherans,  who  had  fled  from  Paris,  were  summoned  by  the  town  crier 
to  appear  before  the  Courts*  or  in  default  to  suffer  attainder  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods.  Among  these  was  the  educational  reformer^ 
Mathurin  Clordier,  and  the  poet,  Clement  Marot.  By  May  5  there 
were  nine  more  executions,  making  in  all  twenty-three.  But  the  King 
was  beginning  to  relent.  On  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  Cardinal 
Duprat  (July  9),  Francis  appointed  in  his  place  Antoine  du  Boiitl,', 
who  was  favourable  to  the  Reformers.  On  July  10  he  issued  an  Edict 
from  Coucv  unaonneintj  that  there  were  to  Ix;  no  further  prosecutions 
except  in  the  case  of  Sacramcntarians  and  rchipsod  persons,  and  that  all 
fugitives  who  returned  and  abjured  their  errors  within  six  months  should 
receiTe  pardon.  The  reason  for  this  milder  attitude  was  that  Francis 
was  still  angling  for  an  alliance  with  the  German  Protestant  Princes, 
and  had  renewed  the  negotiations  with  MelimehthoQ.  By  the  direction 
of  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  John  Sturm,  who  held  at  thistime  a  professorship 
at  Paris,  wrote  both  to  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  urging  them  to  come  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  a  conference  with  the  Paris  theologians. 
Melanchthon  consented  :  but  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony 
refused  to  let  him  go,  and  tlie  proposed  conference  had  to  be  abandoned 
(August^  1535).  At  the  same  time  the  Sorbonne,  to  whom  Melanch- 
thon's  })aper  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  submitted,  expressed  its 
entire  disapproval  of  the  project. 

Bucer,  however,  still  worked  indefatigably  on  behalf  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  du  Bellay  was  again  in  Germany,  first 
assuring  the  diet  of  Protestant  Princes  assembled  at  Schmalkalden  that 
his  roy^  master  had  not  burnt  his  Lutheran  subjects  from  any  dislike  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  then  holding  interviews  with  Melanchthon, 
Sturm,  and  others,  in  which  he  represented  his  master^s  theological  views 
as  differing  not  greatly  from  their  own.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Princes 
and  theologians  alike  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  French  King's  sincerity. 
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Neither  the  Edict  of  Coucy,  nor  a  similar  Edict,  somewhat  more 
liberal,  which  was  issued  in  May,  1536,  h;id  much  effect  in  bringing  back 
the  exiles  to  France.  The  great  majority  perferred  exile  to  abjuration. 
Thus  while  the  cause  of  Proteatantisiii  m  France  lost  in  this  way  TiKviiy  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters,  on  the  other  hand  there  fell  away  from  it  the 
timid  and  the  interested,  those  who  had  no  wish  "  to  be  burned  like  red 
herrings, and  those  iriio  basked  in  the  eunshuie  of  the  royal  favour. 
Moreover  the  sympathies  of  moderate  men,  of  men  like  Guillaume  and 
Jean  du  Bellayi  of  Guillaume  Bude  and  Frangois  Rabelais,  were  alienated 
by  the  iconoclastic  outbursts  of  the  Reformers.  They  were  favourable 
to  a  reform  of  the  Church  by  moderate  means,  but  they  were  statesmen 
or  humanists,  and  not  theologians.  Rabelais'  Gargantua^  which  he 
must  have  finished  just  before  the  affair  of  the  placards,  contains  several 
passai^esof  a  distinctly  evaiij^dical  cliaracter.  But  in  his  later  books  we 
find  him  throwing  stones  into  tiie  Protestant  garden."  Lastly,  there 
was  a  small  c^rouj)  who  followed  the  example  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  her  ali^  Gerard  Roussel,  now  Bisiiop  of  Oloron,  and,  while  still 
holding  the  ehief  evangelical  doctrines,  continued  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  conformed  to  most  of  its  ceremoniaL  Though 
this  seemed  to  Calvin  an  unworthy  compromise,  it  fairly  represented  the 
half-practical,  half-mystical  cliaracter  of  Margaret's  religion  and  her 
adhereru  e  to  a  certain  phase  of  tlie  Renaissance. 

Thus  the  afifair  of  the  placards  and  the  resulting  persecution  had 
made  too  wide  a  breach  between  the  tw-o  religious  parties  to  admit  of 
its  being  healed.  Partly  from  the  timidity  of  the  leaders  and  partly 
from  the  rashness  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  fnst  or  Evangelical  phase 
of  Protestantism  m  France  had  failed  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the 
Church.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  year^  1536  the  man,  who  had  ini- 
tiated the  movement,  the  aged  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  died  at  Ndrac.  Almost 
umultaneously  there  appeared  a  work  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
second  or  Calvinistic  phsse  of  French  Protestantism,  Calvin's  ChritUanae 
rtUffiam*  mttUiOio  (March,  1536).  Though  little  more  than  a  sketch  as 
compared  with  the  form  which  it  finally  took,  it  was  in  essential  points 
complete.  It  gave  the  French  Reformers  what  they  so  greatly  needed,  a 
definite  theological  system  in  placeof  the  undogmatic  and  mainly  practical 
teaching  of  Lefevre  and  Honssel.  It  gave  them  a  profession  of  faith 
which  might  serve  at  onrf?  to  unite  their  own  forces  and  to  prove  to  their 
persecutors  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 

It  is  true  that  French  Protestantism,  in  thus  becoming  Calvinistic,  in 
a  large  measure  abandoned  the  two  leading  princiiiles  of  the  movement 
out  of  which  it  had  sprung,  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  the  spirit  of 
individualism.  But  without  this  surrender  it  must  in  the  long  run  have 
yielded  to  persecution.  It  was  only  by  cohesion  that  it  could  build  up 
the  necessary  strength  for  resistance.  Thus  the  French  Protestants 
hailed  the  author  of  the  InttituUo  as  their  natural  leader,  as  the  organiser 
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of  their  scattered  forces.  Little  wonder  if  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years  of  their  direst  need  they  looked  for  consolation  and  support  to 
the  free  city  among  the  Alps  and  to  the  strong  man  who  ruled  it. 

Tlie  new  war  with  Cliarles  V,  which  broke  out  in  April,  1536,  left  the 
Frencli  King  no  leisure  for  the  snppression  of  heresy.  Hut  after  the  truce 
at  Nice  and  the  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Aigues-Mortcb  (July  14, 
1588)  Francis  began  to  addreas  himself  in  earnest  to  his  task.  After  two 
partUl  Edicts,  the  first  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse 
(December  16, 1588),  and  the  second  to  the  Parliaments  of  Tonlonse, 
Bordeaux,  and  Rouen  (June  24,1589),  he  issued  from  Fontainebleau  on 
June  1,  1540,  a  general  Edict  of  great  severity.  It  introduced  a  more 
efficient  and  rapid  procedure  for  the  trial  of  heretics,  which,  with  a 
sliglit  modification  made  by  the  Edict  of  Paris  (July  23, 154'3),  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts,  remained  in  force  for  the  next 
nine  years.  On  August  29,  1542,  anotlier  Edict  was  addressed  to  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  mauiJininis  to 
those  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  and  Rouen.  The  Parliament 
of  Aix  required  no  such  stimulus.  Meanwhile  the  Sorbonne  had  been 
engaged  in  drawing  up  twenty-six  articles  in  which  the  trne  Catholic 
faith  on  all  the  disputed  points  was  set  forth.  It  was  their  answer  to 
the  French  translation  of  the  IntUtvHo  which  Calvin  had  completed  in 
1541  from  the  second  and  greatly  enlarged  Latin  edition.  The  articles 
were  ratified  by  a  royal  Ordinance  of  July  23,  1543.  The  answer  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  had  been  of  a  more  material  character.  On  July  1, 
1542,  it  issued  a  long  Edict  concerning  the  supervision  of  the  press,  of 
whicli  the  first  clause  ordered  all  copies  of  the  Imtitutio  to  be  given  up 
within  twenty-four  hours.  On  February  14,  1544,  these  were  solemnly 
burnt,  with  other  books,  including  several  printed  by  Etienne  Dolet. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  first  Index  Expurgor 
torim  issued  by  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  ten 
months  later. 

In  this  policy  of  repression  the  King  had  the  active  support  of  four 
men  ;  the  Inquisitor*General,  Matthieu  Dry  ;  the  first  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  Pierre  Lizet,  soon  to  become  even  more  notorious 
as  the  PrcsiuLiit  of  the  Chambre  Ardente ;  the  Chancellor,  Guiliaume 
Poyet,  who  had  succeeded  the  moderate  Antoine  du  Bourg  on  November 
12,  1538  ;  and  foremost  among  t1iem,the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  now  all 
powerful  with  the  King,  and  practically  his  first  mniister.  Tliough  tlie 
Cardinal  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  letters,  he  was  a  relentless 
and  untiring  foe  to  the  new  religious  doctrines.  "  He  is  worth  to  France 
an  Inc^uisition  in  himself, said  a  contemporary.  It  is  significant  also  that 
just  at  this  time  Francis  lost  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  enlightened 
ministers,  and  the  French  Reformers  one  of  their  best  friends  iu 
Guiliaume  du  Bellay,  who  died  in  January,  1548. 

With  such  a  man  in  power  as  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon  there  was  not 
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likely  to  be  nay  slackness  in  the  execution  of  the  Edicts.   The  earlier 

luilf  of  the  year  1541  was  a  period  of  s])e(  i:il  distress  for  the  French 
Reformers;  and  throui^'hout  the  years  1540  to  1544  constant  additions 
were  made  to  the  roll  of  their  martyrs.  It  is  cliiefly  of  isolated  cases 
that  we  hear,  at  most  of  threo  or  four  at  a  time  ;  tliery  were  no  autosdcf^. 
The  stress  of  p«rsecutioa  had  compelled  the  Rt-formers  to  practise 
prudence  and  secrecy,  but  eacli  fresh  execution  added  strength  to  the 
cause.    One  martyr  made  many  cuuvcrts. 

The  Peace  of  Crepy,  September  18,  1544,  with  its  vague  provisions 
for  the  reunion  of  religion,  and  **for  the  prevention  of  the  extreme 
danger**  which  threatened  ity  hoded  evil  to  the  Reformers.  The  next 
year,  1545,  memorable  as  the  year  in  which  the  Council  of  Trent  held 
its  first  sitting,  is  also  memorable  for  an  act  which  has  left  a  dark  stain 
on  the  history  of  France  and  the  Church,  the  massacre  of  the  Waldenses 
of  Provence.  In  1530  these  peaceful  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  who 
dwelt  in  about  thirty  villasfes  along'  the  Durance,  having  heard  of 
the  religious  doctrines  that  wtrv  being  preaclicd  in  tTerniany  and 
Switzerland,  seat  two  envoys  to  sonic  of  the  leading  Reformers  to  lay 
before  them  theii'  uw  n  tenets,  and  to  submit  to  them  forty -seven  questions 
on  which  they  were  desirous  of  instruction.  Tliey  received  long  answers 
*  from  <Eeolampadius  and  Bucer,  and  in  consequenee  held  in  September, 
1582,  a  conference  of  their  ministers  at  Angrogne  in  Piedmont,  at  which 
they  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith  chiefly  based  on  the  replies  of  the  two 
Reformers.  They  also  agreed  to  contribute  five  hundred  gold  crowns 
to  the  printing  of  the  new  French  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which 
was  in  contemplation.  This  aihliation  of  their  sect  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ccelesiastical  authorities. 
Accordingly  Jean  de  Roma,  tht;  Inquisitor  of  the  Faitli  for  Prtn  ^Mice,  who 
had  already  begun  to  exhort  the  Waldenses  to  abjure  their  heresy,  set  on 
foot  a  cruel  persecution. 

The  unfortunate  Waldenses  appealed  to  the  King,  who  sent 
commissioners  to  mvestigate  the  matter.  Roma  was  condemned,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  flight  to  Avignon  (1538) ;  and  the  Waldenses, 
profiting  by  the  comparative  favour  that  was  shown  to  the  Reformers 
at  this  time,  considerably  increased  in  number.  But  in  1535  the 
Archbishop  and  Parliament  of  Aix  renewed  the  persecution,  and  on 
November  18,  1  ")40,  the  Parliament  issued  an  order,  afterwards  known 
as  the  ArrSt  de  MSrindoL  by  which  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Merindol 
and  thp  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  snmmnned  before  the  bar  of 
PaHiunent  and  had  failed  to  appear,  were  sentpuecd  to  be  l)urnt  il. 
()\\  i!ig  liowever  to  the  action  of  the  First  Presidt  nt  the  order  wa.s  not 
put  into  immediate  execution ;  and,  the  matter  having  come  to  the  King's 
ears,  he  ordered  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  his  Lieutenant-General  in  Piedmont, 
to  make  an  enquiry  into  the  character  and  religious  opinions  of  the 
Waldenses.    As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  the  King  granted  a  pardon  to 
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the  condemruMl,  provided  that  they  abjured  their  erroi'S  within  three  months 
(Febnmry  <S.  1541).  The  order  was  still  suspendtid  over  tlifir  heads  when 
at  the  close  ol  lo43  Jean  Meyiiier,  iSuigueur  d'Oppede,  u  man  of  hruial 
ferocity,  succeeded  to  tlie  office  of  First  President  of  the  i'arliamcut 
of  Aix.  The  \\  akicuttes  a^ain  appealed  to  the  King  and  were  again 
protected  (1 544) .  Accordingly  tiie  Parliament  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  King  with  the  false  statement  that  the  x)eople  of  MSrindol  were  in 
open  rebellion  and  were  even  threatening  Marseilles.  With  the  help  ui 
the  Cardinal  de  Toumon  they  obtained  upon  this  statement  new  letters- 
patent  from  the  King  revoking  his  former  letters,  and  ordering  that  all 
who  were  found  guilty  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  should  be6xtei*minated 
(January  1, 1545).  The  decree  was  kept  secret  until  an  army  had  been 
collected  ;  and  then,  on  April  12,  Oppede,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  of  Provence  was  acting^  as  liis  deputy,  calle^l  togetlier  the 
Parliament,  read  the  decree,  and  aj)[)(>inted  lour  cominixsiuuers  to  carry 
it  into  execution .  Within  a  week'Meriudol,  Cabriercs,  and  other  villaig^es 
were  in  ashes ;  and  at  Cabriercs  alone  eight  hundred  persons,  including 
women  and  children,  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death.  The  work 
of  destruction  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
computed  that  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  had  been 
killed,  and  twenty-two  villages  burned,  while  the  flower  of  the  men  were 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Many  of  the  survivors  fled  the  country  to  find  a 
refuge  in  Switzerland. 

If  the  execution  of  the  "  Fourteen  of  Meanx  "  falls  far  short  of  the 
massacre  of  the  V'audois  as  regards  the  number  of  its  victims,  its  strictly 
judicial  character  uiukes  it  more  instructive  us  an  example  of  the  ti*eat- 
ment  of  heretics.  In  the  year  1546  the  Reformers  of  Meaux  oriLfanised 
themselves  into  a  Church  after  the  pattern  of  that  set  up  by  the  French 
refugees  at  Strassburg  eight  years  before.  They  chose  as  their  first 
pastor,  a  wool-carder,  named  Pierre  Lederc,  a  brother  of  the  man  who 
was  burnt  at  Metz.  Their  number  increased  under  his  ministry,  and  the 
matter  soon  cune  to  the  ear  of  the  authorities.  On  Sept^her  8  a 
sudden  descent  was  made  on  the  congregation,  and  sixty  persons  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  Paris  to  he  tried  by  the  Parliament.  Their  greatest 
crime  was  t  hat  they  had  celebrated  tlie  Holy  Communion.  On  October  4 
.seiiteuce  was  pronounced.  Fourteen  were  sentenced  to  be  tortured  and 
burned,  five  to  be  dogged  and  banished;  ten,  all  women,  were  set  free, 
while  the  remainder  were  to  uiiderj:^o  tj^raduated  forms^of  penance.  The 
sentences  were  carried  out  at  Meaux  on  October  7.  Etienne  Mangin,  in 
whose  house  the  services  had  always  been  held,  and  Leclerc,  were  carried 
to  the  stake  on  hurdles,  the  rest  on  tumbrils.  They  had  all  previously 
undergone  what  was  known  ss  extraordinary**  torture,  and  all  had 
refused  to  reveal  the  names  of  other  Reformers  at  Meaux.  At  the  stake  i 
six  yielded  so  far  as  to  confess  to  a  priest,  thereby  escaping  the  penalty 
of  having  their  tongues  cut  out ;  the  others  who  remained  firm  suffered 
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this  additional  barbarity,  whicli  it  was  the  custom  to  inflict  on  those 
who  (lied  impenitent.  The  congregation  at  Mcuux  was  tbns  broken 
up,  but  the  survivors  carried  the  evaugeiical  seeds  to  other  towns  in 
France. 

1  he  "  Fourteen  of  Meaux  "  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  year 
1546.  Five  others  had  already  been  burned  at  Paris,  including  the 
scholar  and  printer  ^tienne  Dolet.  Others  were  burned  in  the  provinces. 
The  next  year,  1547,  opened  with  fresh  executions ;  and  on  January  14 
the  mutilation  of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  expiated  by  a  solemn 
procession  at  Pari  . 

Such  was  the  policy  which  Francis  I  began  definitely  to  adopt  towards 
Protestantism  after  the  affair  of  the  placards,  and  whicli  he  y)nt  into  active 
execution  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  How  far  was  it  suc- 
cessful ?  As  we  have  seen,  it  drove  a  large  number  of  persons  into  exile  ; 
and  tliese  consistcMl  chiefly  of  the  better-born  and  Ix'tter-ediu  ated  anion^ 
the  Reformers.  It  niLimidated  many  into  outward  cunforniity  with  tlie 
Church.  It  prevented  all  public  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
all  open  propaganda.  Religious  meetings  were  held  by  night  or  in 
cellars ;  doctrines  were  spread  by  secret  house*to-house  teaching,  or  by 
treatises  concealed  amongst  the  wares  of  pretended  pedlars.  On  the 
other  hand  the  frequent  executions  helped  to  spread  the  evil  tbey 
were  meant  to  repress.  The  firm  courage  with  which  the  victims  faced 
death  did  as  mucli  as  the  purity  of  their  lives  to  convert  others  to  their 
faith.  Moreover,  tlie  inttnence  of  the  exiles  reacted  on  their  old  homes. 
From  Geneva  and  the  other  Swiss  centres  of  Protestantism  missionaries 
came  to  evangelise  France. 

The  result  was  that  there  was  no  longer  a  province  in  France,  except 
Britanny,  in  which  Protestantism  had  not  acquired  a  foothold.  In  all  the 
large  towns  it  had  been  establidied  at  an  early  date.  In  Lyons,  the  most 
enUjghtened  town  of  France,  the  Lutherans  were  already  described  in 
152A  as  *^  swarming."  At  Bordeaux,  where  the  first  seed  had  been  sown 
by  Farel,  the  preaching  of  a  Franciscan,  Thomas  Illyrii  us,  in  1526,  had 
produced  a  rich  harvest;  and  the  revival  in  of  the  old  College  of 
Arts  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Guyenne  liad  done  much  to 
foster  the  movement.  Konen  was  deeply  infected  in  1531  and  thence 
the  contagion  spread  to  other  parts  of  Normandy  and  to  Amiens  in 
Picardy.  Orleans  became  an  important  centre,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  who  lived  there  from  1528  to  the  end  of 
1530.  Even  at  Toulouse,  wliere  the  University  had  been  founded  as 
a  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  and  on  the  whole  had  fully  maintained  its 
reputation,  the  new  doctrines  could  not  be  kept  out,  and  in  1582  Jean 
de  Oaturce,  a  young  licentiate  of  laws,  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

Other  Universities  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Evangelical  teaching; 
Poitiers,  Angers,  Bouigea,  and  especially  Nismes,  the  new  foundation  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  die  rector  of  which  was  the  well-known  humanist 
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Claude  I^acluel,  an  avowed  Protestant.  At  Poitiers  one  of  the  professors 
of  theology,  (-harles  dc  Sainte  Martiie,  openly  taiij^'^lit  the  new  doctrines 
till,  a  persecution  breaking  out  in  15'57,  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life. 
Protestantism  wa.s  also  rife  at  Louduu  and  Fontenay,  and  before  long 
spread  to  Ntort  and  La  Rochelle.  Poitou  became  the  stronghold  of 
Frencli  Protestantism.  Other  provinces  to  which  it  gained  admission  at 
an  early  date  were  Dauphine,  where  Farel  had  preached  in  1522,  and 
the  Vivaraist  in  which  Annonay  near  the  Rhone  became  an  important 
centre. 

As  was  natural,  the  water-ways  of  the  great  rivers  helped  to  spread 
the  movement.  On  the  Loire  there  was  liardly  a  town  from  Le  Puy  to 
An«"ers  \vhich  it  did  not  reach,  while  between  Orleans  and  Tours  it  took 
a  firm  liold.  It  worked  up  the  Sarthe  to  Le  Maua  and  Alencon.  and  up 
the  Allier  to  Moulins  and  fssoire.  it  penetrated  the  Limousin  by  the 
Vienne  and  La  Marche  by  the  Creuse.  It  made  its  way  along  the  Seine 
from  Rouen  to  Troyes  and  along  the  Yonne  to  Sens  and  Auxerre.  From 
T^yons  it  travelled  down  the  Rhone  to  Tournon,  and  up  the  Sa6n6  to 
M&eon  and  Oh&lons.  At  Dijon,  the  old  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  Lutheran  was  executed  in  1530,  and  soon  afterwards  a  pastor 
was  sent  there  from  Genev.i.  Ageu  on  the  Caronne  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse;  Sainte  Foy  and  Bergerac  were 
reached  by  tlie  Dordogne,  and  Villeneuve  by  the  Lot.  The  preaching 
of  Philibert  Hamelin  at  Snintes  has  been  described  in  a  well-known 
passage  by  liis  tuUow-Protestant  Bernard  Palissy ;  thence  it  spread  up 
the  C'luuente  to  Cognac  and  Angouleme. 

This  then  wtis  the  result  of  the  repressive  policy  which  Francis  I  hail 
carried  out  with  more  or  less  consistency  for  ten  years.  The  outward 
manifestation  of  Protestantism  was  indeed  kept  under,  though  not 
without  difficulty ;  but  the  work  of  propagandism  went  on  in  secret, 
until  nearly  the  whole  of  France  was  covered  with  a  network  of  posts 
which,  insignificant  enough  at  present,  were  ready  at  a  favourable 
opportunity  and  with  proper  organisation  to  become  active  centres  of  a 
militant  Protestantism.  But  a  change  was  now  impending  in  the 
government  of  France.  At  tlie  end  of  January,  lo47f  Franeis  T  was 
sei/.ed  with  a  serious  illness,  uhicli  terminated  fatally  on  the  ^Ust  of 
March.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  IL  • 

Henry's  policy  towards  the  Protestants  from  the  first  was  far  more 
uniformly  rigorous  than  his  father's.  It  was  not  biassed  either  by 
sympathy  with  humanism,  or  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  his 
Protestant  allies.  Moreover  it  was  the  one  point  of  policy  upon  which 
all  his  advisers  were  agreed.  Here  the  opposing  influences  of  Mont* 
morency  and  Guise  united  in  a  common  aim.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  bis  reign  a  second  criminal  Court  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was 
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ereated  for  the  trial  of  heretics  (October  8, 1547).  It  became  known  as 
la  Chambre  ArdenU^  and  fully  deserved  its  name.  Prom  the  bei^Inning 
of  December,  1547,  to  January  10,  1550,  it  nuist  have  condemned  to 
death  at  least  a  hundred  persons,  belonging  for  tlie  most  part  to  the 
class  of  smaller  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  and  that  althougli  its  juris- 
diction was  c  onfinod  to  a  quarter  of  France.  The  provincial  Parliaments, 
esiK'cially  tliosu  of  Kouen,  Toulouse,  and  Aix,  were  no  less  active. 
Owing  to  tlie  jealousy  of  the  ecclesiastical  Conrls  the  sole  right  of 
trying  cases  of  heresy  w;is  rcbtured  to  them  by  au  lulict  of  November  19, 
1549,  and  tlie  Chambre  Ardente  was  tenipumriiy  suppressed.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  Courts  continued  to  show  remissness  ;  and  a  new  Edict  was 
issued  from  Ch&teaubriand  on  June  27, 1551.  It  transferred  to  the  civil 
Courts  the  cognisance  of  heretical  acts  which  involved  a  public  scandal  or 
disturbance,  and  encouraged  informers  by  the  promise  of  a  third  of  the 
accused's  property.  Fresh  executions  in  various  parts  of  France  showed 
that  the  judges  were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  Bishops.  In  March, 
1553,  the  Cftamhrc  Ardente  was  revived,  and  soon  afterw  ards  an  execution 
took  place  at  Lyons  which  made  a  dccj)  impression  on  tlu-  jiublic  min<i. 
It  was  that  of  the  "  Five  Scholars  of  Lausanne."  Natives  of  different 
places  in  the  soutlj-west  of  France,  they  had  gone  to  Lausunne  to 
jirepare  themselves  by  study  for  the  work  of  evangelisation.  One  had 
lodged  with  Beza,  another  with  Yiret.  On  their  return  home  they 
were  arrested  at  Lyons  (May  1, 1552)  and  condemned  to  death  for 
heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Having  appealed  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  they  were  kept  for  a  whole  year  in  prison  awaiting  its 
decision.  Beza,  Pierre  Viret,  the  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  interceded 
in  v.iin  with  the  King  and  with  the  Cardinal  of  Tournon.  The 
s<'bobirs  were  burnt  on  May  16,  15r)3.  They  had  been  guilty  <>f  no 
crime  ext  c{)t  that  of  heretical  opinions  ;  they  had  committed  no  act 
wliicli  could  possibly  be  construed  as  dancj-eroiis  to  the  public  jx  ace 
or  to  the  orthodox  religion.  Their  execution  made  a  deep  inipres.sioiu 
and  the  account  of  it  tills  a  large  space  in  Crespin's  Martyrology 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year  (1554),  and  immediately  took  rank 
with  the  Protestant  Bible  and  the  Protestant  Psalter  as  a  cherished 
source  of  Inspiration  and  support  in  persecution. 

In  the  year  1555  French  Protestantism  took  a  definite  step  forwards. 
It  began  to  organise  its  Churches.  It  is  true  tlial  bcfcn-  tliis  date 
Churches  had  been  established  at  Means  (1546)  and  I^ismes  (1647  ) ,  1  t 
they  had  both  been  broken  up  by  persecution.  Now  Paris  set  the 
example.  The  Church  was  organised,  as  that  of  Meaux  had  been,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Strassburg,  founded  hy  (.'alvin  in  1588.  Jean  Ic 
Ma<;on,  suinained  Le  Riviere,  was  chosen  as  j)astor,  and  he  was  assisted 
in  the  work  of  government  by  a  consistory  of  elders  and  deacons.  In 
the  same  year  Churches  were  organised  after  the  same  pattern  at  Angers, 
Poitiers,  and  Loudun,  and  in  the  little  peninsula  of  Arvert,  between 
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the  Oironde  and  the  Seudre.  In  the  following  year  (1556)  were  added 
Blois  and  Montoire  in  the  Orleanais  ;  Bourges,  Issoudun,  and  Aubigny 
in  Berry ;  aiid  Toui*s  ;  while  the  Church  of  Meaux  was  refounded  in  the 
same  year.  The  Churches  of  Orleans  and  R{>uen  date  from  1557,  and 
as  many  as  twenty  were  established  in  1558,  including  Dieppe,  Troyes, 
Bordeaux,  La  Kochelle,  Toulonse,  and  Rennes.  Tliis  iniporliint  work 
was  due  larn^ely  to  tlie  instic^aiion  of  Calvin,  and  was  curried  out  under 
his  supervision.  During  the  eleven  years  from  1555  to  1566  no  less 
than  120  piistors  were  sent  from  Geneva  to  France.  Geneva  was  in  fact 
now  regarded  as  the  capital  of  French  Protestantism  ;  French  refugees 
had  gone  there  in  increasing  numbers,  and  had  contributed  to  Calvin*8 
definite  triumph  over  his  opponents  in  the  very  year,  1555,  in  which  the 
French  Churches  began  to  be  oi^anised. 

Meanwhile  the  French  government  was  devising  a  more  powerful 
engine  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  Edicts  were  drawn  up  establishing  an  Ini|uisition 
after  the  Spanish  pattern.  They  were  submitted  to  the  rarluuueut  of 
Pans  early  i]i  the  year  1555,  but  the  Parliament  refused  to  register  them, 
and  when  Pierre  Setruier,  one  of  the  presidents  a  mortu  r^  appeared  before 
the  King  to  justify  its  action  (October  22,  1555)  he  spoke  with  such 
convincing  eloquence  that  the  matter  was  dropped  for  a  time.  But  in 
1557  Henry,  finding  the  existing  machinery  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy  still  insufficient,  obtained  a  papal  brief  authorising  the  proposed 
step.  To  this  was  joined  a  diploma  appointing  the  Cardinals  of 
Lorraine, Bourbon,  and  Chatillon  as  Inquisitors-General  (April  25,1557). 
Aa,  however,  the  Parliament  refused  to  recognise  it,  the  brief  remained 
inoperative,  and  the  \\'m^  had  to  content  himself  with  a  new  Edict 
against  heresy  which  was  issued  from  Compiegnc  on  July  24. 

Before  it  was  registered  (January  15, 1558 )  a  fresh  persecution  broke 
out.  The  defeat  of  St  Qnentin  (Ansfust  10)  had  thrown  Paris  into  a 
paroxysm  oi  unreasoning  terror,  which  Wiis  repeated  on  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  the  town  (August  27).  On  the  evening  of  September  4 
a  congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred  Protestants,  which  had  assembled 
for  worship  in  a  large  house  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  was  attacked  by 
a  furious  mob.  The  majority  of  the  men,  many  of  whom  were  armed, 
forced  their  way  out,  but  the  rest  remained  in  the  building  till  the 
arrival  of  a  magistrate  and  an  armed  force,  ''.  lien  they  were  carried  off  to 
prison.  Asa  result  of  the  investigations  which  followed,  seven  persons, 
includincr  a  yonncr  married  ladv  of  rank,  were  burned.  There  were  also 
some  high-born  ladies  among  those  jn  isoners  who  were  eventually  re- 
leased. The  fact  is  signilicant.  Durinj^  the  last  few  years  Protestantism, 
which  at  first  affected  nuiudy  the  artisan  class,  had  begun  to  spread 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  it  now  received  some  notable 
accessions.  "  Francois  d*Andelot,  the  youngest  of  the  Chfttillon  brothers, 
became  a  Protestant  during  his  imprisonment  at  Melun  (1551*6),  and 
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the  imprisonment  of  Guspard  de  Goiignj  after  tlie  fall  of  St  Queittin 
had  the  same  result.  About  the  same  time  Antoine  de  Bourlion,  the 
titular  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  the  next  in  sii<  cession  to  King  Henry  II 
and  his  sons,  jr lined  tlie  ranks  of  the  Keiurmei'tt.  He  was  followed  by 
his  brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde. 

The  most  active  of  these  converts  was  d'Andcloi.  In  Api  il.  1558, 
lie  visited  hij>  wile's  large  estates*  in  liritanny  togeiliti  with  i>iio  of  the 
Paris  pastors,  Gaspard  Ckmiel,  and  thus  helped  to  spread  Protestantism 
in  that  remote  and  oonserratiye  province.  But  soon  alter  his  return 
to  Paris  he  was  arrested  by  the  King's  order,  and  confined  at  Melun  for 
two  months.  The  inunediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was  his  alleged  presence 
in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  where,  for  five  successive  evenings  (May  lS-17),  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks  bad  assembled  to  take  part  in  the 
singing  of  Marot's  Pstilnis.  The  psalm-sin«^ing  was  stopjjcd,  but  it  made 
a  considerable  stir,  for  as  many  as  five  or  six  thousand  wvw  s:iu]  to  ))ave 
taken  part  in  it.  The  Frotestiints,  it  was  evident,  were  inert  asiuL:  rapidly 
in  numbers  as  well  as  in  imijortance.  Calvin,  wiitliiLT  on  IVhruaiy  24 
in  this  year,  .sa\  s  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  good  authority  that  there 
were  300,000  Protestants  in  France. 

In  the  following  year,  1559,  another  important  step  was  taken.  On 
^lay  26  the  first  Synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  was  opened 
at  Paris.  We  do  not  know  how  many  deputies  were  present,  but 
apparently  there  were  representatives  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  forty  to  fifty  Churches  then  constituted,  tli  i  jrh  doubtless  in  some 
cases  the  same  deputy  represented  several  Churehes.  There  was  also  a 
lav  clement  consisting'  of  elders.  The  pastor  of  the  Paris  Churcli, 
Francois  Morel,  was  eliosen  as  jtresident.  Tlie  outcome  of  the  Synod, 
which  transacted  its  business  in  liaste  and  seerecy,  was  a  r(  heme  of 
Church  government  or  "Discipline,"  and  a  Confession  of  I'aith.  The 
Discipline,"  which  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the 
individual  Churohesi  recognised  the  already  prevailing  organisation  in 
each  Church,  namely  the  pastor  and  the  consistory  of  elders  and  deacons. 
The  election  to  the  consistory  being  by  co-optation,  the  government  was 
practically  an  oligarchy.  It  remained  to  weld  together  the  various 
Churches  into  a  united  whole.  This  was  done  by  instituting  first  an 
assembly  called  aColloquy,  which  bound  together  a  groupof  neighbouring 
(Churches,  then  above  this  a  Provincial  Synod,  and  finally,  to  crown  the 
edifice,  a  National  Synod. 

The  Coniessina  of  Faith  was  l)ased  on  one  drawn  uy  by  Calvin  and 
sent  to  the  King  of  France  towanls  the  close  of  1557.  Thonirh  Calvin 
was  opposed  to  any  Confession  being  issued  by  the  Synod,  in  case  they 
should  persist  iu  their  intention,  he  sent  to  them  an  enlarged  form 
of  his  former  Confession,  and  this  with  a  few  alterations  and  some 
additions  was  adopted.  The  language  of  it  is  singularly  clear  and 
noble,  and  is  doubtless  Calvin's  own. 
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A  few  days  after  the  close  of  tlie  Synod  tho  King  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  an  unusual  proceeding  on 
his  part,  but  the  occasion  was  a  special  one,  namely  the  adjonrned 
consideration  of  the  whole  relii»'io!is  qutstiun,  which  had  been  ren  ntly 
discussed  in  a  Mercuriale^  or  Wednesday  sitting,  held  at  the  end  of  April. 
Many  speakers  opposed  the  repressive  policy  of  the  government,  the 
boldest  being  Anne  dn  Boutg,  nephew  of  the  fonner  Chancellor,  Antoine 
du  Bourg,  who  advocated  the  suspension  ot  all  persecution  of  *Hhofie 
who  were  called  heretics.**  Henry  was  highly  incensed  at  the  plain 
speaking  of  the  counsellors,  and  had  du  Bourg  and  three  others  arrested. 
He  vowed  that  he  would  see  du  Bourg  burned  with  his  own  eyes.  But 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  at  the  jousts  in  the  Tournelles  held  in  honour 
of  tbe  'ipproaching  raarriatife  between  Philip  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  of 
France,  Henry  was  mortally  wounded  above  ihe  riglit  eye  by  the  broken 
lanee  of  his  antagonist,  Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  the  captain  of  his 
Scottish  guard.    He  died  on  J  uly  10,  1659. 

The  acoessioiito  the  tiirone  of  a  rickly  boy,  Francis  II,  threw  all  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  his  wife's  uncles,  the  Guises.  The  Queen* 
Mother  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  the  Constable  and  Diane 
de  Poitiers  were  driven  from  the  Court.      The  Cardinal^**  wrote  the 

Florentine  ambassador,  "  is  Pope  and  King."  There  was  a  widespread 
feeling  of  discontent.  Though  the  King,  being  fifteen,  had  attained  his 
lethal  majority,  it  was  ur^jfed  that  liis  weak  understandinof  made  a 
Council  of  Government  nece  ssary,  and  that  this  Council  ought  to  consist^ 
accordinof  to  custom,  of  llie  Princes  of  tlie  Blood.  The  Guises  were 
unpopular  as  foreigners,  and  tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  hated  on  his 
own  account.  Even  the  measures  which  he  took  for  the  much-needed 
improyement  of  the  finances — the  public  debt  amounted  to  over  forty 
million  livres  and  there  was  an  annual  deficit — added  to  his  unpopularity. 
An  active  element  of  discontent  was  furnished  by  the  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility,  whose  only  trade  was  war,  and  who  were  pressing  in  vain 
for  their  arrears  of  pay.  To  the  Protestants  the  Cardinal^s  rule  was  a 
natural  source  of  apprehension.  He  was  known  to  be  a  thoroughgoing 
opponent  of  heresy  and  an  advocate  of  the  severest  measures  of  repression. 
At  first  the  Reformers  had  hopes  in  Catharine,  but  these  were  soon 
disappointed.  Slie  had  no  power  apart  from  the  Cardinal.  Severe 
persecutions  wi  ro  set  on  foot,  and  Paris  began  to  liave  the  air  of  a 
captured  city.  In  September  Calvin  was  consukcd  as  to  whether 
persecution  might  be  resisted  by  force.  His  answer  was  unfavourable, 
but,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  had  on  his  co-religionists  as  a  body, 
the  political  agitation  continued.  The  execution  of  Anne  du  Bourg 
(December  23, 1559),  his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  bis  resolute  bearing, 
made  a  profound  impression,  not  only  on  Protestants  but  on  Catholics. 
His  one  speech,"  wrote  Florimond  de  Roemond,  who  was  an  eyewitness 
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of  his  execution, did  more  harm  to  the  Catholic  Church  than  a  hundred 
ministers  could  have  done."  The  malcontents  increased  in  number^but 
they  lacked  a  leader.  Their  natural  leader,  the  King  of  Navarre,  was 
too  unstable  and  irresolute.  His  brother  CoiHle}jroniised  them  his  secret 
support  provided  their  enterprise  was  limited  to  the  ea])tnre  of  the 
(juises.  When  that  was  effected  lie  could  come  forward.  ^leanwliile 
au  acting  leader  was  found  in  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  Perigurd, 
Godefroy  de  Barry,  Seigneur  de  la  Renaudie,  whose  brother-in-law, 
Gaspard  de  Heu,  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Metz,  bad  xecently  been  strangled 
by  order  of  the  Guises  without  form  of  triid  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 
A  large  meeting  of  noblemen  and  others  was  held  secretly  at  Nantes 
on  February  1,  1560  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  arrest  of  the  Guises 
should  take  place  at  Blois  on  March  6.  Finding  however  before  this 
date  that  the  Court  had  already  left  Blois  for  Amboise  the  conspirators 
altered  it  to  the  16th.  Already  on  February  12  the  Cardinal  had  been 
infftrmed,  in  somewhat  vague  terms,  of  the  existence  of  the  plot.  On 
his  arrival  at  Amboise  ten  days  later  he  received  more  precise  informa- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Guise  took  measures  accordingly  ;  several  small 
bands  of  conspirators  were  captured ;  Jacques  de  la  Mothe,  Baron  de 
Castelnau,  a  Gascon  nobleman,  who  had  seized  the  castle  of  Noizay  near 
Amboise,  capitulated  on  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and  finally  la  Renaudie 
himself  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  (March  19)»  Summary  yengeance  was 
taken  on  the  prisoners  ;  some  were  hanged,  some  beheaded,  some  flung 
into  the  Loire  in  sacks.  Castelnau,  who  was  honoured  with  a  form  of 
trial,  was  executed  on  March  29.  The  Chancellor,  Francois  Olivier, 
who  had  presided  at  his  trial,  died  on  the  followinQf  day. 

The  Tumult  of  Amboise,  as  it  w;ls  comteniptuously  cmIIim],  had  been 
rashly  desicrued  and  feebly  executed.  But  its  i»arbarous  suppression 
increased  tlie  unpf)[)ularity  of  the  government  and  the  disorder  in  the  state 
of  tiie  kingdom.  In  April  and  May  there  were  frequent  disturbances  in 
Dauphin^  and  Provence.  In  Dauphin^  where  tiie  Bishop  of  Valence, 
Jean  de  Montluc,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  Charles  de  Marillac, 
were  In  favour  of  toleration,  the  Protestants  had  an  able  leader  in 
Montbrun.  In  Provence  Protestantism  was  spreading  rapidly,  and,  at  a 
conference  held  at  Merindol  on  February  16, 1560,  sixtj^  Churches  were 
represented.  Here  also  there  was  an  active  and  resolute  leader  in  the 
person  of  Antoine  de  Mouvans.  Meanwhile  the  hatred  of  the  Guises 
found  vent  in  numerous  pamphlet*?,  one  of  which  has  bccouie  almost  a 
(  his.sie.  It  was  entitled  a  ^''Letter  xc/if  to  the  Tiger  of  France^  '  and  was 
written  by  the  distinguished  jurist,  Francois  llotnian. 

It  was  evident  that  some  change  must  be  made  in  the  jiolicyof  the 
government.  Catharine  saw  her  opportunity  of  checking  the  power  of 
the  Guises.  By  her  influence  Michel  de  I'Hdpital  was  made  Chancellor, 
and,  though  the  formal  decree  of  his  appointment  was  not  drawn  up 
till  Jane  30,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  his  arrival  at  Paris 
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early  in  May.  His  firsf  step  was  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Edict  of 
Romorantin  CMay  18.  ir)r)0),  which  restored  to  tlio  liisliops  tlie  sole 
fo^nisancc  of  cases  of  simple  lierpay,  and  imposed  ])eiuilties  on  fidse 
accusers.  In  ypite  of  it«  a|tji:irpTit  severity  it  was  in  reality  milder  thaJi 
that  of  Conipiecrne,  for  it  all(»wcil  several  stages  of  appeal.  Moreover  it 
ohviated  the  introduction  of  the  IiK^uisition.  It  wjis  also  by  the  advice 
of  the  ChanodUor,  supported  by  that  of  Coligny,  thsfc  Catkarine  oaQed 
together  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  which  met  at  Fontainebleaii  on 
August  21.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  two  prelates,  Montluc  and 
Marlllac.  They  both  deprecated  extreme  measures  of  repression  and 
warmly  advocated  two  remedies,  the  reformation  of  tlie  morals 
and  discipline  of  the  clergy,  and  either  u  General  or  a  National  Gouneil. 

Still  more  important  \va.s  the  atlilnde  of  Colio-ny.  At  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  second  session  he  presented  a  f>ot it imi  from  tlie  Protestants,  in 
which,  after  protesting^  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  they  begged  that  the 
prosecutions  might  cease  and  that  "  temples"  might  be  assigned  to  them 
for  worship.  There  were  no  signatures,  but  Coligny,  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  speak,  declared  that  he  could  have  obtained  50,000  names 
in  Normandy  alone.  He  went  on  to  advocate  warmly  the  pro^josals  of 
Montluc  and  Marillac.  Thus  the  wisest  statesman  in  France  stood  boldly 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestants.  The  assembly  broke  up  on 
August  25,  and  on  the  following  day  the  E.states  were  summoned  for 
December  10  and  an  assembly  of  the  cle  ri^y  for  January  20.  Meanwhile 
all  prosecutions  for  simple  heresy,  af)art  from  sedition,  were  to  cease. 

Hardly  had  this  derision  been  announood  when  information  wa.s 
received  of  a  fresh  i)lot,  in  which  not  only  Navarre  and  Conde  but  the 
Constable  and  other  Catholic  nobles  were  implicated.  Its  exact  nature 
remains  a  mystery,  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  general  rising  in  the  South 
of  France  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  was  contemplated. 
Calvin  knew  of  it,  but  apparently  hoped  that  if  a  sufficiently  imposing 
demonstration  were  made  bloodshed  would  be  averted.  With  this 
object  Beza  had  gone  to  Nerac  to  urge  the  King  of  Navarre  to  pot 
himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  A  relative  of  Gonde^s,  Jean 
de  Mali'j:ny,  did  actually  seize  part  of  Lyons,  but  from  want  of  proper 
support  had  to  retire  (September  5).  Throughout  the  months  of 
September  and  October  tlie  Court  was  ag-itated  with  news  of  disturbances 
in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Languedoc.  As  tlie  result  of  Catharine's 
fears  the  (Jnises  reii^ained  their  ascendancy,  and  made  it  their  lirst  object 
to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  Navarre  and  Cnnde.  both  of  whom 
had  declined  an  invitation  to  the  jissembly  of  I'onLaaiebleau.  They 
were  peremptorily  summoned  to  Court,  and  towards  the  end  of  September 
set  out  to  obey  the  summons.  Rejecting  the  urgent  invitations  which 
they  received  on  the  way  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force  they  arrived  at  Orleans,  where  the  Court  now  was,  on  October  30. 
Conde  was  immediately  arrested,  and  Navane,  though  left  at  liberty. 
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was  closely  watched.  On  November  26  Conde  was  condemned  to  death 
and  his  execution  was  fixed  for  December  10.  More  than  one  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  there  were  vague 
rumoui*8  that  the  Cardinal  intended  to  remove  by  death  or  imprisonment 
all  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  But  his  scheme,  whatever  it  was, 
was  frustrated  by  the  young  King^s  death,  after  a  brief  illness,  on 
Decern l>*'f  •"). 

During  iIm-  short  reign  of  Fnincis  II  a  <:^reat  t-Lain/c  Lad  bom 
wrought  iii  the  character  of  Fri'iich  Protcstaniisia.  Tliough  still  juirt-ly 
r('lii4;ions  in  its  aims  it  hati  become  ini])ued  with  a  poliliciil  ciehteiit. 
The  fact  lliiit  the  natural  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Guises  were 
Protestants  made  this  inevitable.  It  was  both  an  evil  and  a  gain  —  an 
evil  because  it  brouglit  into  the  Protestant  ranks  men  whose  only 
Protestantism  consisted  in  offering  the  grossest  insults  to  forms  of  reli- 
gion consecrated  by  long  usage  and  deep-rooted  in  the  affections  of 
the  people ;  a  gain,  because  henceforth  Protestantism,  powerful  in  the 
numbers,  quality  and  organisation  of  its  adherents,  and  led  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  became  a  force  in  the  State.  To  tliis 
new  condition  of  things  correnponded  a  new  name,  that  of  Huguenot. 
ItA  precine  origin  ia  uncertain,  but  recent  research  has  shown  that  it  is  at 
any  rate  purely  French. 

The  death  of  Francis  II  brought  the  Guise  domination  to  an  end. 
His  successor,  Charles  IX,  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  therefore  unques- 
tionably a  minor.  There  was  no  longer  the  influence  of  a  wife  to 
overshadow  that  oi  the  mother,  and  the  right  to  the  Hegency  belonged 

by  custom  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  But  just  before  tlie  late  King's 
death  Navarre  had  renounced,  so  far  as  he  legally  could,  this  rigiit  in 
favour  of  Catliarine,  on  condition  that  his  position  in  the  kingdom 
should  be  inferior  only  to  hers.  It  was  to  Navarre  tlierefore  and  the 
Constable,  wlio  was  at  owa  reealled  to  Court,  that  Catharine  gave  the 
chief  place  in  her  counsels  ;  and  it  was  upon  Navarre  that  the  hopes  of 
tiie  Huguenots  were  now  centred. 

The  tir^t  event  of  the  new  reign  was  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  at 
Orleans  on  December  13,  The  Chancellor  in  his  opening  speech  depre- 
cated  persecution  for  religious  opinions,  and  urged  mutual  toleration  and 
the  abandonment  of  offensive  nicknames  such  as  Papist  and  Huguenot. 
On  January  1, 1561,  the  representatives  of  the  three  Estates  made  their 
speeches ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days  the  various  cahiert,  or 
wntt(>n  statements  of  grievances,  were  presented.  lioth  the  nobles  and 
the  Tliird  Estate  insisted  strongly  on  the  need  for  a  reformation  of  the 
Church.  As  regards  Protestantism  iho  Third  Estate  pressed  for  com- 
plete toleration,  wliile  the  elergy  deniandeil  vigorous  meaisures  of  repres- 
sion. The  nobles,  being  divided  in  llieir  opinions,  presented  three  rii/iurs 
representing  three  groups  of  provinces.    One  group,  consisting  of  the 
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central  provinces,  were  in  favour  of  rigid  repression  ;  another,  formed  bf 
the  western  provinces  and  the  towns  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse,  demanded 
toleration ;  while  the  third  group,  composed  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
with  Normandy  and  Languedoc,  urged  that  both  parties  should  be 

ordered  to  keep  the  peace  and  that  only  preachers  and  pastors  should 
punished.  All  three  Estates  alike  demanded  the  abolitiou  of  the  Con- 
cordat. On  January  28 a  royal  Edict  was  issued  ordering  Parliament  to 
stop  all  pmstjcutions  for  religion  and  to  release  all  prisoners.  On  the 
31sl  tliu  Estates  were  prorogued  till  May  1  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  financial  question.  The  meeting  of  the  clergy  iixed  for  January  20 
was  dropped,  in  view  of  the  General  Council  which  the  Pope  had  ordered 
to  reassemble  at  Trent  on  Easter-Day.  Meanwhile  the  answer  of  the 
government  to  the  demands  of  the  Estates  was  being  embodied  in  a 
statute  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  Orleans  which,  though  dated  January 
31,  15G1,  was  not  completed  till  the  following  August.  The  Concordat 
was  abolislu'd,  and  the  election  of  the  Bisliops  was  transferred  to  a  mixed 
body  of  laymen  and  ecelesiasties  who  were  to  submit  tliree  names  to  the 
King.    Residence  was  imposed  on  all  holders  of  benefices. 

The  Edict  of  January  28  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  government 
gave  a  considerable  iujpulse  to  the  Protestant  movement.  On  March  2 
their  second  national  synod  was  held  at  Poitiers.  At  Fontainebleau 
during  Lent  Protestant  ministers  preached  openly  in  the  apartments  of 
Coligny  and  of  Cond4 ;  fasting  was  ostentatiously  neglected  ;  and  the 
Queen>Mother  and  the  King  listened  to  sermons  from  Bishop  Montluc 
in  one  of  the  state  rooms  of  the  palace.  The  mere  fact  of  a  Bishop 
preaching  marked  him  as  a  Lutheran  in  the  eyes  of  old-fashioned 
Catholics.  The  Constable,  who  went  to  hear  Montluc  once,  came  away 
in  high  dudgeon.  His  orthodoxy  took  alarm  at  this  general  encourage- 
ment of  heretical  doctrine  and  practice  :  and  at  a  supper  party  at  his 
house  on  Easter- Day  (April  6)  he  formed  with  the  Due  de  Guise  and 
St  Andre  a  uniuu  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Triumvirate.  As 
the  result  of  success  the  Protestants  became  insolent  and  defiant.  At 
Agen  and  Montauban  they  seized  unused  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
In  many  towns  the  mob  rose  against  them  and  the  disturbances  ended  in 
bloodshed.  At  Beauvais,  where  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  was  Bishop, 
there  was  a  dangerous  riot  on  Easter  Monday,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  Edict  was  issued  on  April  19  forbidding  all  provocation  to  disturb- 
ance. It  remained  a  dead  letter.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  Paris  mob 
having  attacked  the  house  of  a  Protestant  nobleman  was  fired  on  by  the 
defenders.  The  assailants  tied,  leaving  .several  dead,  and  more  wounded. 
On  May  2  there  wei  e  fresh  disturbances.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  month  that  the  condition  of  the  capital  began  to  grow  quieter.  On 
Mjvy  28  the  clergy  of  Paris  presented  a  remonstrance  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Protestants ;  and  on  June  11  the  Protestants  presented  a  petition 
asking  for  churches  to  be  assigned  to  themor  for  permission  to  build  them. 
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In  their  j>erplexity  the  crovernraent  (lotcrmined  on  a  conference 
!)et\veen  the  (•oiincil  iiritl  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  to  ennsiderthc  means 
ot"  puttiug  an  end  to  I  li«  s,  disturhanees.  On  .lunL*  18  tlie  Clianceilor 
opened  the  proceedings  lu  a  ehnir  and  ini]jai1ial  sptH'ch.  The  delibera- 
tionu  dragged  on  from  June  23  to  .July  11.  >\.s  thu  result  a  new  Edict, 
known  as  the  »•  Edict  of  July,"  was  iBsued  (registered  July  31).  A  U  acts 
and  words  tending  to  faction  or  disturbance  were  forbidden.  Attend* 
ance  at  any  aasembly  at  which  worship  was  celebrated  otherwise  than 
according^  to  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property.  The  cognisance  of  cases  of 
simple  heresy  was  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  Courts.  If  the  accused  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  no  penalty  higher  than  banishment 
could  be  imposed.  Finally  it  was  stated  that  the  Edict  was  only  pro- 
visional, pending  the  decision  of  either  a  General  or  a  National  Council. 
In  spite  of  this  provisional  character  the  Edict  found  no  favour  with 
either  party.    Both  alike  abused  and  ignored  it. 

On  August  1  the  prorogued  meeting  of  the  Estates,  fixed  origiaully 
for  May,  was  opened  at  Pontoise.  Only  twenty-Mx  deputies  were 
present,  thirteen  for  each  of  the  two  lay  Estates ;  the  deputies  of  the 
deigy  were  already  in  session  at  Poissy,  where  the  eccleriastical  synod 
had  begun  to  sit  on  July  28.  It  was  not  till  August  27  that  the  eoMert 
were  presented  at  a  session  held  at  St  Germain  at  which  tlie  clerical 
deputies  were  also  present.  Both  cahiers  were  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  their  ]»ro|,()sals.  They  included  a  total  reform  of  the  judicial 
system,  and  a  transference  of  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  to  tlie  Instates 
by  making  their  consent  requisite  for  wnr  or  for  any  new  taxation.  To 
meet  the  Hnuncial  difficulties  three  proposals  a  re  njade.  I'lie  most 
thoroughgoing  was  one  made  by  the  Third  Estate,  tliat  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  property  of  the  kingdom  should  be  nationalised,  that  the 
clergy  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  that  out  of  the  surplus  of 
72,000,000  jfvres  thus  obtained  42,000,000  should  be  devoted  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  However  enlightened  this  proposal 
may  have  been  it  was  neither  practical  nor  opportune.  It  completed 
the  alienation  of  the  Paris  Parliament  from  civil  and  reli^^ious  reform  ; 
and  it  led  to  an  arraogement  between  the  clergy  and  the  Crown. 
Alarmed  by  the  prn])osals  for  their  spoliation  the  tdergy  offered  the 
Crown  a  sum  of  16,000,000  Hvref<,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  spread  over 
ten  years.    The  oflfer  was  accepted. 

With  regard  to  the  religious,  question  the  nobles  and  the  Third 
Estate  alike  advocated  complete  toleration  and  the  calling  together  of  a 
National  Council*  Already  on  July  25  a  proclamation  had  been  issued 
inviting  the  Protestant  ministers  to  the  assembly  at  Poissy.  It  was  to 
be  a  National  Council  in  everything  but  the  name.  So  much  concession 
was  made  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Accordingly  on  Sep- 
tember 9  the  village  of  Poissy,  three  miles  west  of  St  Germain,  celebrated 
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as  the  birthplace  of  St  Louis,  was  tlie  scene  of  iiiuisiial  splendour.  The 
Protestants  were  represented  at  the  "Colloquy  (as  it  eaine  to  be  called) 
by  twelve  ministers,  ineluding  lieza,  Fran9oi8  de  Morel,  tlie  president  of 
the  hrst  National  Synod,  and  Nicolab  des  (iallars,  the  muiister  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church  in  London»  and  by  twenty  laymen.  Six 
CardinaiB,  forty  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  twelve  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  as  many  canonists,  represented  the  French  Catholic  Church. 
The  King  and  the  Queen-Mother,  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  com- 
pleted the  imposing  assemblage. 

The  chief  event  of  the  first  day  was  Beza's  speech,  which,  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  made  a  deep  impression.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
replied  to  it  on  September  16.  Though  his  speech  was  eonlemptuously 
cniicised  by  his  tViL'oldgical  opponents,  it  was  skilfully  adai>ted  to  liis 
purpose  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  unlearned  uiajority  of 
his  audience.  Both  Coligny  and  Conde  praised  it.  .  But  even  more  than 
Beza*s  it  was  the  speech  of  an  advocate,  and  it  concluded  with  a  fervid 
appeal  to  the  young  King  to  remain  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  On 
September  19  Ippolito  d'ESste,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  enjpyed  the 
revenues  of  three  French  archbishoprics,  one  bishopric,  and  eight  abbeys, 
arrived  at  St  Germain  in  the  capacity  of  legate  a  latere  from  Pius  IV, 
with  instructions  to  use  his  influence  to  stop  the  conference.  In  his 
numerous  suite  was  Laynez,  the  successor  of  Loyola  as  General  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  whose  college  at  Paris  had  been  for?nally  lecfalised  bv  tlie 
assembly  at  Poissiy  four  days  before.  Whether  oumg  to  tlie  efl'orts  of 
the  legate  or  not,  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Colloquy,  which  were 
held  on  September  24  and  26  with  greatly  diminished  numbers,  were 
wasted  in  angry  and  useless  discussion.  The  speech  of  Laynez  on  the 
26th  was  especially  uncompromising.  Catharine  however  did  not  despair. 
She  arranged  a  conference  between  five  of  the  Protestant  ministers  and 
five  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  favoured  reform.  Among  the  Protestants 
was  the  famous  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  arrived  at  Poissy  on  the  evening 
of  September  9.  The  delegates  met  on  September  30  and  the  following 
day.  Having  drawn  up  a  formula  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion,  they  submitted  it  to  the  assembly  of  Bishops,  by  whom  it 
was  straightway  rejeet<>d  T October  9). 

From  Callianne's  poini  of  view  the  Colloquy  had,  as  she  said,  borne 
no  fruit.  It  had  failed  to  bring  about  the  religious  unity  which  seemed 
to  her  essential  to  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom.  On  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  there  was  a  fresh  tumult  at  Paris  outside  the  gate  of  St  Antoine ; 
and  several  Protestants  were  killed  or  wounded.  Moreover  the  outlook 
abroad  was  threatening.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Thomas  Perrenot 
de  Chantonnay,  told  Catharine  in  his  usual  bullying  tone  that  his 
master  was  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  Catholic  subjects. 
But  the  Queen>regent  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  showed  a  determination 
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to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house.  The  Guises  now  left  the  Court 
(October  20),  and  were  shortly  followed  by  the  Constable  and  the 
Marechal  de  Saint  Andre.  'I'lie  principal  management  of  atfairs 
passed  into  the  hands  of  C'oli'^ny  and  the  Chancellor.  Never  had  the 
Protestants  been  tju  sauguiue  of  success.  Though  the  Colloquy  had 
failed  to  produce  the  result  which  Catharine,  and  perhaps  a  few 
liberal  Bishope,  like  Montluo,  had  expected,  from  the  Protestant  point 
of  view  it  bad  been  singularly  successful.  It  bad  enabled  the  Re- 
formers to  publish  iirH  et  oHn  by  tbe  mouth  of  one  of  tibieir  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  representatives  a  clear  statement  of  their  doctrines. 
It  is  true  that  by  tlie  sn-callcd  Edict  of  Restitution,  issued  on  October 
20,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sixteen  millions  voted  by  the  clergy,  the 
Protestants  were  ordered  to  restore  all  the  churches  of  whieh  they 
had  taken  possession  ;  but  almost  at  the  same  time  l^eza  persuaded 
the  government  to  send  letters  to  the  provincial  magisiraies  enjoining 
them  to  allow  the  Protestants  to  meet  in  security,  and  to  interpret  the 
Edict  in  a  lenient  spirit,  pending  a  more  definite  settlement.  Even  in 
Catholic  Paris  the  numbers  attending  the  meetings  reached  15,000. 
The  demand  for  ministers  was  greater  than  Geneva  could  satisfy.  On 
Micbaelmas-day  Beza  had  celebrated,  aocordii^  to  the  Protestant  rite, 
the  marriage  of  a  young  Rohan  with  the  niece  of  Madame  d'Etampes. 
There  were  rutnours  that  several  Bishops  would  shortly  declare  them- 
selves Protestants  ;  there  were  even  hopes  of  the  King. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  in  a  more  disturbed  state  tlian  ever. 
On  November  10  there  was  a  massacie  at  Cahors  ;  every  Suii<hiy  pro- 
duced a  distil ibai ice  at  Paris,  and  the  Feast  of  St  John  (  December  27) 
was  signalised  by  one  of  more  than  ortlinar}'  violence  round  the  Church 
of  St  Medard.  Partly  in  consequence  of  these  outbreaks  Catharine 
summoned  a  fresh  conference  to  meet  at  St  Germain  on  January  3, 1562. 
On  the  7th  the  actual  business  began  with  a  remarkable  speech  by  the 
GhanoeUor  in  which,  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  enunciated  modern 
principles  of  religious  toleration.  The  question  before  them,  he  said, 
wss  a  political,  not  a  religious  one  ;  ^^a  man  may  be  a  citizen  without 
being  a  Christian."  Those  who  had  been  summon pd  to  the  conference, 
thirty  Presidents  and  Councillors  chosen  from  the  eight  Parliaments  and 
twenty  members  of  the  Privy  Council  including  the  Prim  es  of  the  Blood, 
then  gave  their  opinions  in  order.  The  King  of  Navarre's  speech  showed 
that  he  had  virtually  abandoned  the  Protestant  cause.  This  step,  to 
which  his  position  rather  than  his  character  gave  importance,  had  for 
some  time  been  skilfully  mancauvred  by  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who 
had  dangled  before  the  King  various  suggestions  of  compensation  for  the 
territory  of  Spanish  Navarre,  of  which  his  wife's  ancestor  had  been 
deprived  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  the  final  voting  the  party  of 
repression  coalesced  with  the  middle  party,  which  thus  obtained  a  small 
majority  ;  and  it  was  in  the  sense  of  their  views  that  an  Edict  was  drawn 
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up  (January  17).  By  this  Edict,  known  ;is  the  Edict  of  January/' 
which  was  tlcclared  to  be  provisional  ])endini^  the  decision  of  a  General 
Council,  the  I'lotcstuuts  were  ordered  to  give  up  all  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  their  possession,  and  were  forbidden  to 
asaemble  in  any  building,  or  to  asBemble  at  all  within  the  walla  of  any 
city.  With  these  limitations  the  right  of  aeeemblage  froe  of  molestatton 
was  granted  to  them.  Thus  ProteBtantiem  for  the  first  time  in  Franee 
obtained  legal  recognition .  The  Protestants  were  far  from  satisfied,  bnt, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  they  accepted  the  eompron^se. 
The  Catholics  were  less  submissive.  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  registered  the  Edict  on 
March  6.  By  thfit  date  the  issue  to  which  events  had  been  inevitably 
tending  had  already  declared  itself.    The  religious  war  had  begun. 
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THB  HELVETIC  REFORMATION 

The  Helvetic  Reformation,  like  the  German,  was  the  outcome  of 
both  the  national  history  and  the  Renaissance.  The  history  of  Switzer- 
land had  V)een  a  roconl  of  free  communities  in  town  or  country,  more  than 
holding  their  own  under  rhaiiging  local  dynasties  and  weakening  imperial 
powtT,  Gradually  a  seuse  of  national  unity  emerafes,  hut  earlier  local 
Lonnexions  are  long  retained.  Tlie  'I\'ut(»ni('  ciniimuiuLies  of  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Luterwaldeu  separately  gain  tiieii  independence  in  ways 
common  enough  elsewhere,  tmd  thea  become  the  centre  of  the  later 
confederation.  The  lands  around  them  are  divided  into  two  strongl} 
marked  parts — a  Burgundian  west^  looking  towards  Prance,  Burgundy, 
and  Sayoy,  converted  by  Gallic  or  Roman  missionaries,  divided  among 
many  dynasties,  anda  Swabian  or  Alamannic  east,  richer  in  civilisation 
and  democratic  cities,  converted  by  Irish  missionaries,  looking  by  the 
run  of  its  valleys  and  the  lie  of  its  plains  towards  Germany.  This 
division  lasts  through  the  Frankish  Empire  and  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  is  the  most  essential  feature  in  Swiss  history. 

The  growth  of  the  early  Hahshurg  power,  following  the  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Zaringen  (121b),  ul  lirsl  threatened  the  freedom  of  the 
Swiss  ;  the  connexion  of  the  Habsburg  House  with  the  Empire  gave  it 
tn  imperial  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  addition  to  the  varied  local  claims 
it  already  possessed,  though  at  the  same  time  it  absorbed  its  energy  in 
other  and  more  important  fields.  The  tendencies  to  union  shown  by  the 
German  Leagues  operated  also  among  the  Swiss  connnuiuties,  and  in  the 
end  gave  rise  to  ili<^  Perpetual  l^eague  of  the  three  Forest  Cantons, 
Schwyz,  Uri,  and  I  iili  rwalden  (August,  1291),  with  simple  provisions 
for  maintaining  their  primitive  liberty  and  regulating  their  mutual 
relations.  The  League  cop  lu(hMl  a1  Bnnuien  on  Dci  eniber  13,  1315. 
after  the  great  battle  of  Morgarten,  added  nothiriL*'  «'s<*>iitial,  although  il 
bound  the  niend>ers  more  closely  together  agaiusL  a  uMuping  lord.  The 
accidents  of  Habsburg  history  and  the  varied  grouping  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Powers  kept  this  eariy  league  alive  and  even  caused  it  to 
grow :  victories  against  the  Habsburgs  and  afterwardsagainst  Burgundy 
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confirmed  its  strength  and  iucieased  its  reputation.  Soon  cities  with 
dependent  villages  under  them,  i^uzern,  Zurich,  and  liern,  joined  the 
Confederates,  and  introduced  divergent  intereste  and  policies.  Around 
central  Switzerland  with  its  thirteen  Cantons — those  already  mentioned, 
with  GUuras,  Zug,  Freiburg,  Solothum,  Basel,  SchafEhausen,  and  Appen- 
zell — there  arose  other  leagues,  the  League  of  6od*s  House  among  the 
subjects  of  the  see  of  Chur,  the  Graubiinden  (or  Orisons),  and  the 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  differing  in  constitution  and  with 
histories  of  their  own.  In  varying  relfitioTis  to  the  Confederation  stood 
also  dependent  States  (the  Valais,  the  town  and  Abbey  oi  St  Gallen, 
and  others). 

The  Federal  government  not  only  gathered  fresh  members,  but  made 
conquests  of  its  own  :  the  Aargau  (1415),  partly  divided  between  Bern 
and  Zurich,  partly,  in  the  Free  Bailiwicks,  ruled  jointly  by  the  six 
Cantons  (Zurich,  Lusem,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden^  Zug,  and  Glarus)  ;  the 
Thurgau,  similarly  ruled,  but  with  special  relations  to  Zurich.  The 
goyemment  of  these  Common  Lands  was  a  diMcult  matter,  as  there  was 
no  Federal  organisation  beyond  the  Diet,  to  wliii  h  the  Cantons  sent 
delegates.  The  Free  Bailiwicks  were  administered  by  a  Bailiff  {Landvegt'), 
appointed  for  two  years  by  each  of  the  six  Cantons  in  turn.  This  defec- 
tive system  ilemanded  perfect  unity  among  the  Confederates  before  it 
could  work  ;  and  the  chance  of  discord  was  greater  l>ecause  these  Suljject 
Lands  lay  between  Zurich  and  Bern,  and  closed  the  path  northwards  from 
the  Forest  Cantons.  To  the  south  moreover  conquests  had  been  maile 
towards  Italy,  and  thus  the  Confederates  were  brought  into  touch  with 
Italian  as  well  as  with  German  and  more  western  politics. 

Among  the  Confederates,  Zurich  (which  joined  them  May,  1351) 
held  a  peculiar  place.  Favoured  by  Austria,  and  as  an  imperial  city, 
Zurich  had  followed  a  distinct  policy  of  its  own  which  had  at  times  led 
to  war  (for  instance,  1442-50).  "What  Bern,  with  its  distinct  aims  and 
more  aristocratic  constitution,  was  to  the  west,  Zurich,  with  its  important 
gilds  and  widespread  trade,  was  to  the  east.  The  Confederacy  was 
again  divided  by  the  diversity  of  interests  between  rural  and  urban 
Cantons  ;  moreover,  city  factions,  as  at  Luzern,  Zurich,  antl  Bern,  had 
looked  to  the  Cuniedcnicy  for  help,  and  conversely  civic  disturbances 
could  shake  the  Confederate  League.  The  conquests  from  Austria,  and 
the  entanglement  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Burgundy,  and  in  those  of 
Italy,  involved  the  Confederacy  in  external  relations  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  constitutional  growth.  The  problem  of  Federal  organisation 
was  handed  down  unsolved  by  the  Middle  Ages,  together  with  conditions 
that  made  it  difficult  of  solution. 

Ilnldreic  li  Zwingli  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day,  1484,  at  Wildhaus 
in  the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  This  distric  t,  ifter  the  extinction  of  its 
dynasty  (1436),  had  been  an  object  of  strife  between  Zurich  and  Schwyz; 
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but  in  the  end  it  had  passed  by  purchase  to  tlie  Abbey  of  St  Gallen. 
The  inbabitaats  of  Wildbans  had  gained  the  rights  of  eleeting  their 
village  bailiff  and  choosing  their  own  village  priest.  Zwingli's  father 
held  the  former,  and  his  uncle  Bartholomew  the  latter,  bflice ;  when 

this  uncle  (1487)  became  rural  dean  and  rector  of  Wesen  on  the  Lake 

of  Wallenstadt.  the  young  boy,  already  destined  for  clerical  life,  went 
with  him.  His  family  was  thus  respected  and  versed  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters;  on  the  mothers  side,  too,  one  uncle  was  Abbot 
of  Fischingen,  and  aiiotlier  ril alive  Abbot  of  Old  St  John's,  near 
Wpsen.  In  1494  Zwinci^li  was  sent  to  Basel  to  l)e  under  Grefrurv 
liiinzli,  and  in  1498  tf)  liern,  where  his  teacher  was  Heinrieh  Wulllin 
(Lupulus),  then  the  most  famous  huniaiu.sL  in  Switzerland.  He  was 
moved  from  Bern,  lest  the  Dominicans  should  secure  him  as  a  novice,  and 
he  is  next  found  at  Vienna,  where  his  classical  bent  was  strengthened. 
In  1502  he  returned  to  Basel  where,  in  1504,  he  graduated  as  Bachelor; 
the  University  was  not  then  at  its  best,  but  the  city  was  still  a  centre  of 
Swiss  life  and  of  the  trade  in  books ;  he  became  a  teacher  at  St  Martin*s 
School,  and  thus  his  mind  was  early  trained  in  the  habit  of  instruction. 
Fn  1506  he  wa^s  called  to  the  charge  of  (ilarus,  an  important  town  with 
three  outlying  hamlets,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Constance. 

The  impulses  forming  his  character  had  been  simple  :  the  democratic 
s[)irit  of  a  self-governing  villaLTe  wWh  traditions  of  its  str\i'_rgles — in  1490 
he  must  have  seen  the  Abbot  of  St  (fallen  appear  with  a  small  army  to 
reduce  his  subjects  to  obedience ;  the  training  of  the  parish  priest  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  (discharged  as  he  even  then  significantly  held 
mainly  by  preaching)  ;  the  life  of  the  village  with  its  many  activities  of 
a  smaller  kind.  But  stronger  than  all  these  was  his  humanistic  training,  • 
which  at  Glarus  he  had  time  to  follow  out.  Traces  of  the  enrrent 
classical  taste  are  seen  in  him  to  the  end :  one  of  these  was  his  belief  in 
the  divine  inspiration  of  Cato  and  other  ancients  with  their  high  ideal 
of  patriotism  ;  hence,  too,  came  his  deep  inten  st  in  the  salvation  of  the 
great  ancients  who  lived  before  Christ.  But  he  was  a  humanist  who 
aever  soiiL^ht  a  patron. 

Before  he  came  to  Glarus  he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Wyttenbach  (1505-6),  a  lecturer  at  Basel,  from  whom  he  liad  learnt  the 
evils  of  Indulgences  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  These  crude  ideas 
of  reform  were  not  however  confined  to  Wyttenbach,  and  it  was  only  in 
order  to  minimise  his  debt  to  Luther  that  Zwingli  mentions  this  earlier 
indebtedness.  I?ut  he  had  made  closer  acquaintance  with  Church  abuses ; 
for  Heinrieh  Goldli,  a  Swiss  of  the  Papal  Guard  and  a  trafiicker  in 
benefices,  had  bought  the  reversion  of  (Jlurns,  and  Zwingli  had  to  pay 
him  a  pension  of  W()  gulden  before  entering  upon  his  charge. 

In  classics  Erasmus  was  iiis  guide;  good  letters  and  sound  theology 
were  to  go  together;  tlie  spirit  of  the  German  Hennissance  was  to 
inspire  theology  ;  but  of  deep  personal  religion  Zwingli  al  lliis  stage  was 
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ignorant.  That  he  never  went  to  rest  at  night  without  having  read 
a  little  in  his  master's  works,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  master  himself* 

may  not  Iiave  been  strictly  true ;  but  the  dominant  influence  of  Erasmus 
upon  Zwinglr,  never  overcome  although  combined  with  other  Influences, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  I fe  may  also  have  learnt  from  Krasmus  something 
in  the  way  of  nefjiition,  such  n.H  a  fontempt  for  relics  ;  something,  too,  ht* 
may  have  learnt  from  Pico  dclla  Mirandola,  for  whose  sake  lie  was  once 
called  a  heretic  at  liasel ;  but  from  anti-papal  tendencies  he  was  quite 
free.  Fiuin  this  young  humaiuisi  —  paiaduxicuUy  combining  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  with  notable  laxity  in  his  moral  life  —  no  programme 
of  reform  was  as  yet  to  be  looked  for.  His  was  a  mind  that  moved 
gradually  towards  its  fuller  plans,  and  needed  a  fitting  field  wherein 
to  work. 

In  1513  he  had  again  taken  up  the  study  of  Greek,  in  which  a  little 
later  Bombiisius  became  his  teacher ;  and  he  went  to  the  New  Testament 
itself  rather  than  to  any  commentaries ;  the  Fathers  however  attracted 
him,  and  it  was  at  niariis  tliat  he  read  Jerome  fto  whom  Enusmus  could 
not  fail  to  send  Ijiin),  Augustine,  Origen,  Cyril,  and  Clirysosioni.  Of 
all  these  Augustine  was  his  favourite  —  a  fact  to  be  nott  d  in  discussing 
his  theology  ;  but  Jie  considered  the  Greek  r'athers  to  be  more  excellent 
in  their  Christology  than  were  the  Latin.  Hebrew,  possibly  begun 
before,  was  studied  later  at  Zurich  in  1519  or  1520,  but  needed  a 
renewed  effort  in  1522.  He  ever  insisted  upon  the  need  of  a  learned 
clergy,  and  studied  Holy  Writ  as  he  had  learned  to  study  the  classical 
writers — a  method  which  lent  freshness  to  his  teaching,  but  laid  him 
0[)en  to  a  eliarge  of  irreverence. 

Througii  his  devotion  to  Erasmus  and  his  friendship  with  Heinrich 
Loriti  of  (  Jlarns  ((ilareanus)  Zwingli  gained  an  entry  into  tlie  world  of 
letters,  which  inherited  tlie  eosmopolitanisiM  of  the  medieval  universities, 
and  which  was  now  beginning  to  group  itself  around  presses  sucli  a> 
Froben's  at  liasel  and  Frosehauers  at  Zurich  (lolK),  This  was  of 
importance,  not  only  for  his  growing  reputation,  but  also  as  bringing  J 
him  into  touch  with  wider  interests.  In  his  later  years  of  diplomacy  the  | 
habit  of  correspondence  and  the  varied  associations  thus  formed  proved 
of  use.  Equally  important  too  was  the  skill  with  which  he  drew  around 
him  younger  men — some  to  find  their  goal  in  humanism,  some  in  religious 
reform;  in  their  after  life  and  in  their  studies  (mainly  at  Vienna)  he 
followed  tiiem  from  afar  and  reij^ularly  wrote  to  them.  Thus  before  he 
founded  a  school  he  had  the  scholars  ready,  and  his  name  was  a  power 
amon^ir  the  vonncrcr  men. 

During  tlii'Sf  years  atGlarus  he  beeanie  rntani^-lod  in  that  syslt-m  .»i 
wars  and  j)en.sioiis  which  was  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  iiis  fatherland,  i 
The  Italian  wars  brought  not  only  much  wealth  to  Switzerland,  but  also 
au  increase  of  territory.  To  keep  the  Swiss  as  allies  Louis  XII  had  (liiOo)  I 
surrendered  Bellinzona  to  them  ;  when  Massimiliano  Sforza  was  made 
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Duke  of  Milan  (1 ')12)  they  received  from  him  the  Val  Maggia.  Locarno, 
and  Lugauo,  wliiltj  the  iihaetian  League  (the  Grisons)  gained  the 
Yaltelline,  The  Swiss  Diets  were  besieged  by  agents  of  the  Powers. 
A  French  party  was  to  be  found  in  every  town,  and  a  papalist  anti* 
French  party  was  created  by  Matthaus  Scbinner,  Cardinal  of  Sion,  in 
the  service  of  Jnlius  11.  Zwingli*8  interest  in  politics  was  great ; 
politics  and  patriotism  inspired  his  earliest  German  poems,  the  Labjf' 
riiUh  aud  the  Fable  of  the  Ox  and  the  BeaHU;  his  position  in  GhiniR 
made  him  a  valuahle  ally  for  the  papal  party  in  a  parish  wliere  the 
French  wero  stroiirj ;  it  waa  therefore  natural — although  afterwards  made 
a  cliarL,'*'  aL^'ainst  him  — that  he  8hould  accept  from  the  Pope  a  pension  of 
50  florins  (1512  or  1513)  ;  and  he  was  also  (August  29, 1518)  app«HiiitMl 
acolyte  chaplain.  So  far  \\^us  he  from  being  anti-papal  that  the  Papacy 
was  the  one  Power  with  which  he  held  it  right,  even  dutiful,  to  form 
alliances.  Twice  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Italy  as  chaplain  with  the 
Glartis  contingent ;  according  to  Bullinger  he  was  present  at  Novara 
(June  6,  1513)  and  at  Marignano  (September  18-14,  1515);  on  the 
latter  occasion  his  persuasion  kept  the  Glarus  men  faithful  to  their 
service  when  othei^  deserted  to  the  French.  Afterwards  he  indicates 
this  as  the  period  when  he  formed  his  well-known  views  upon  the  evils 
of  mercenary  service.  The  life  of  a  mercennrv- — in  <  ;nt!p  or  city  — 
destroyed  the  siin]ilicity  endeared  to  ZwiugU  by  the  earlier  Confederate 
history  and  classic  mode  ls. 

la  1615  the  papal  alliance  came  to  an  end:  the  terrible  experience 
of  Marignano  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  the 
other,  had  made  the  Confederates  desirous  of  peace,  and  (November  29, 
1516)  a  permanent  peace  was  made  with  France.  Zwingli  s  opposition 
to  this  change  of  policy  made  his  position  at  Glarus  untenable,  and  he 
became  people's  priest  (or  vicar)  at  Einsiedeln  (April  14, 1516),  plac- 
ing a  vicar  at  Glarus.  Einsiedeln,  owing  to  its  renown  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  combined  tlu-  quiet  of  a  monastic  House  willi  the  trallic 
of  a  plare  of  passac^c.  Here  he  carried  further  liis  classical  studies  and 
increased  his  reputation  as  a  j)reaclier  ;  he  ciirefully  trained  himself  in 
oratory  by  a  study  of  the  best  classic  models. 

The  persKualit ic.s  tjf  the  three  oreat  leaders,  Krasmus,  Luther 
(to  whom  Zwiugli  considered  he  was  prior  in  his  teaching),  and  Zw  ingli, 
were  very  different.  Lutlier,  with  his  monastic  training,  cared  little  for 
Catholic  organisation  ;  but  he  had  a  fervid  personal  experience  and  a 
strong  love  for  doctrine.  Erasmus  combined  piety  and  theological 
learning  with  much  freedom  of  speedi,  tempered  by  regard  for 
authority  and  a  hist  on  -rise.  Zwingli  had  from  the  first  no  regard 
for  authority  —  which  indeed  presented  itself  at  times  in  a  guise  hard  to 
respect  ;  he  belonged  to  a  country  peculiarly  weak  in  its  ecclesiastical 
organisation  and  abounding'  in  clerical  abuses.  l?ut  he  had  a  deep 
regard  for  learning  aud  a  love  of  freedom,  personal  and  intellectual. 
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He  h;ul  uu  vivid  perceptions  of  dogma,  leioiding  the  struggles  of  the 
svul.  Ihit  he  learnt  from  his  varied  parochial  experience  to  realise 
keenly  the  relations  between  a  pastor  and  his  people.  He  had  no  deep 
philosophic  basis  for  his  opinions,  and  he  was  no  framer  of  theories ; 
he  needed  the  touoh  of  actual  life  to  bring  his  powers  to  work,  and  he 
needed  a  field  that  suited  him  before  he  could  form  a  definite  policy. 
So  far  he  was  a  keen  Swiss  patriot,  \vith  that  love  of  the  past  that  had 
formed  tlu^  Ic^^^  nd  of  Tell^a  humanist,  and  a  Reformer  of  the  type  of 
Erasmus,  if  indeed  he  was  a  Reformer  at  all. 

If  he  was  correct  in  his  own  view  of  his  mental  history,  he  took  up 
an  anti-p;ipal  stand  from  tlie  first,  and  not,  us  Lutlicr  did,  pressed  by 
the  course  of  ari^niment.  The  Papacy  must  fall,"  lie  said  to  Capito  in 
1517.  But  the  liumauists  had  inlierited  somethint^of  scholastic  freedom 
in  discussion,  and  to  civil  the  papal  auiliuiuy  in  question  was  no  new 
thing  in  1517.  There  was  little  significance  in  this  expression  of  opinion 
from  one  who  held  a  papal  pension,  and  had  done  his  best  to  secure 
help  for  the  Papacy  in  what  many  of  his  friends  condemned — its  Italian 
wars  and  temporal  policy. 

After  refusing  one  post  at  Winterthur,  he  received  the  oflFer  of 
another,  that  of  people*s  priest  at  the  Great  Minster  of  Zurich.  His 
reputation  as  a  preacher  was  in  his  favour ;  the  new  Provost  of  the 
Chapter — Felix  Frei  —  had  humanistic  sympathies,  and  the  political 
views,  wliicli  had  made  him  enemies  at  (J larus,  were  not  ai»iiinst  him 
here,  for  similar  views  had  friends  at  Zurich  ;  foreign  pensions  had  been 
forbidden  Ijy  the  Pcmiojibrief  of  1503,  and  met  with  warm  opposition  in 
the  Chapter  ;  the  French  alliance  also  was  of  less  importance  here.  His 
appointment  was  preceded  by  much  negotiation ;  there  were  rivals,  and 
a  story  was  brought  up  to  his  discredit  which  he  could  neither  in  the 
main  deny,  nor  yet  adequately  defend ;  indeed,  the  tone  of  his  defence 
showed  a  lack  of  moral  sense.  Finally  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
especially  of  Myconius  (Oswald  Geisshiissler),  schoolmaster  at  the  Min- 
ster  school,  gained  him  the  election  (December  11,  1518),  17  out  of  a 
chapter  of  24  voting  for  him.  The  office  of  people's  priest  or  vicar  at 
the  Minster,  thus  sfained,  he  kept  until  1522  ;  later  he  received  a 
prebend  after  he  had  resigned  his  papal  pension. 

Zwingli  had  thus  come  to  the  proper  tu  Id  of  his  religious  an<l  politi- 
cal work.  His  development  liad  so  far  been  independent,  not  influenced 
even  by  Luther  j  and  yet  the  movement  begun  by  Zwingli  owes  much  of 
its  importance  to  that  initiated  by  the  German  Reformer.  Their  likeness 
was  the  product  of  the  time  :  their  differences  were  not  only  doctrinal. 
Luther  was  no  humanist,  nor  did  his  work  lie  in  a  Swiss  city  or  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  The  special  type  of  Protestantism  presented  to  the 
world  by  Zwingli  was  due  to  his  field  of  work  being  a  city  commonwealth 
with  a  peculiar  history,  political  and  ecclesiastical.  Hut  the  ideas  with 
which  he  started  were  the  resuitsof  hishumanismandof  his  previous  work. 
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First  among  his  ideas  comes  that  of  his  prophetical  office :  he  had 
gained  his  experience  of  life  as  a  parish  priest ;  his  heart  had  gone  into 
learning  and  education  ;  these  factors  combined  to  form  his  vision  of 
a  prophet-pa8tr)r.  From  the  Old  Testament  he  took  the  notion  of  a 
prophet  teaching  morality,  and  not  .shrinkiuq-  from  politifs  wlKie  tliey 
had  to  be  touched;  but  he  added  to  this  the  ideal  of  uisu uetion.  He 
thus  brought  to  his  new  work  the  loftiest  conceptions  (>f  spiritual 
authority  and  responsibility.  But  his  view  left  no  room  for  other 
authority  or  for  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  prophet  was  to  do  his 
workin  tiiecommimity, — notthecommnnity  of  thecongregation  regarded 
as  part  of  a  wider  Church,  but  the  political  community  in  which  he  lived. 
Preaching — for  which  his  life  and  training  fitted  him — was  to  be  the 
means  of  teachinq; ;  it  was  well  adapted  for  influencing  a  democracy  and 
was  characteristic  of  his  system,  where  the  pulpit  superseded  the  altar, 
and  where  the  intellectual  element  was  la v^c. 

Tile  relation  of  the  prophet  to  liis  eonimunity  was  tinged  b  v  I  ho 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  ami  aiYeeted  by  the  conditions  of  bwiss 
life.  It  was  the  prophet's  work  to  teach,  to  inspire  the  magistracy ;  but 
it  was  theirs  to  civrry  out  the  policy.  Thus  he  and  they  had  to  work 
together.  This  left  large  eodesiastical  powers  to  the  community,  and 
such  the  city  had  already  claimed  for  itself ;  it  gave  wide  scope  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  pastor,  both  over  tiie  political  assemblies  and 
over  the  burgesses  themselves.  The  acquisition  of  that  influence,  and  the 
full  use  of  it,  were  therefore  essential  to  Zwin fall's  success. 

Zurich  had  grown  up  around  the  Great  Minster  and  the  Minster  of 
our  Lady,  foundations  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Ludwig  the  German 
respective! V.  The  site  was  well  adapted  for  trade,  and.  between  the 
competing  jurisdictions  of  the  Abbess,  the  I'rovostof  tlie  Great  Minster, 
and  the  Bailiff  of  the  l>iii[)eror,  a  peculiarly  free  development  was 
possible.  There  had  been  many  contests  between  tlie  city  and  its 
clergy.  Arnold  of  Bresda,  whose  visit  left  traces,  had  sojourned  there 
(1140-^)  ;  the  liability  of  the  clergv  l  u  pay  taxes  had  been  discussed 
and  enforced.  As  a  rule  the  monasteries  were  not  only  assessed  for 
taxation,  but  subject  to  visitation  by  the  Stat«  ;  and  one  of  the  few 
Federal  documents  that  went  into  detail  laid  down  tlie  subjeetion  of 
ecclesiastics  to  all  ordinary  jurisdiction  (the  Pfaffenhrief  oi  1370). 

Swiss  history — apart  from  lec^end — had  been  so  far  singularly  poor 
in  individual  types.  The  most  striking  excejition  was  that  of  Hans 
Waldmann,  who  had  left  a  conspicuous  mark  on  the  constitution  of 
Zurich,  Tn  1480  he  became  Burgomastei.  uiid  for  some  years  stood 
out  as  the  leading  statesman  in  Switzerland  ;  foreign  Powers  gave  him 
gifts  and  negotiated  with  him  as  with  a  prince.  Though  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  aristocrats,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  constitutional 
reform,  excellent  for  the  city,  but  stringent  and  oppressive  for  the 
surrounding  villages. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  ConstafeU  the  origin.il  citizens,  knights,  mer- 
chants, and  men  of  independent  means,  liad  been  the  leading  element  in 
the  constitution.    Rudolf  Brun  had  plac  eil  the  (rilds  of  hand- 

workers, 13  in  number,  afterwards  12.  al  n^jsifle  of  the  Constajel: 
their  Masters  became  mendjers  of  the  snialkr  (  uuncii  along  with  other 
Councillors,  elected  variously.  At  the  head  o£  the  Constitution  stood 
the  Burgomaster,  and  for  special  purposes  the  Great  Comieil  of  200 
(exactly  212)  was  called  together.  Waldmann,  whose  sympathiea  were 
with  the  Gilds,  gave  them  more  power  in  the  constitution,  and  reduced 
the  direet  representation  of  the  Oomtafel  in  the  Smaller  Council  from  12 
to  6.  These  civic  regulations  were  confirmed  eyen  bj  his  enemies  after 
his  execution  ;  but  ^Uscontent  wts  caused  by  his  strict  enactments  about 
trade  and  agriculture  whicli  weakened  the  country  for  the  good  of 
the  city;  the  ill-will  thus  caused  led  to  the  riots  preceding  his  death 
and  left  their  mark  behind.  In  the  end  the  villny^es  o-ained  tlirougli 
the  mediation  of  the  other  States  an  organisation  {  (! >  ,,n  hide)  of  their 
own,  through  wliich  they  could  act  and  consult  with  Zurich. 

Waldmann  claimed  for  the  city  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church, 
and  to  regulate  the  life  and  demeanour  of  ecclesiastics,  and  thus  gave 
an  impluse  to  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Zurich,  already  con- 
siderable. A  document,  dating  from  1510  and  often  wrongly  termed  a 
Concordat,  summed  up  the  ecclesiastical  powers  claimed  by  Zurich  and 
permitted  to  her  by  the  Pope,  anxious  for  such  a  useful  ally.  The 
diocesan  divisions  of  Switzerland  corresponded  to  no  national  limits  and 
were  included  in  different  provinces — Constance  and  Chnr  under  Mainz, 
Basel  and  Lausanne  under  BesanQon,  and  Sion  under  Tarantaise,  until 
freed  by  Leo  X  from  its  dependence.  The  Bishop  of  (\>nstance,  in 
whose  diocese  Zurich  lay,  wa.s  not  well  placed  to  assert  his  authority 
in  this  powerful  city,  and  had  seen  many  of  his  rights  as  to  jurisdiction 
and  appointments  superseded. 

When  Zwingli  went  to  Zurich,  he  therefore  found  a  city  democratic 
in  its  institutions  (more  sa»  for  instance,  than  Bern),  where  a  capable 
orator  and  man  of  affairs  would  be  able  to  come  to  the  front  speedily  ; 
its  history  had  made  its  relations  with  the  Papacy  and  the  Bishop 
mere  matters  of  policy;  the  Church  had  as  against  the  State  little 
independence  of  its  own,  and  there  was  no  traditional  dislike  of  chani^e. 
For  such  a  community  he  was  well  fitted  :  the  political  questions  to 
wliich  he  had  j^iven  most  thought  were  those  ni)i)n  which  o})inion  at 
Zurich  was  already  divided  ;  his  power  of  speer  li.  carefully  traiiunl  and 
developed,  could  easily  gain  him  power  in  a  city  with  some  7000 
burghers,  and  by  his  expositions  on  market-days  he  was  able  also  to 
gain  influence  over  the  country  people. 

Zwingli  found  also  in  the  press  a  helpful  ally ;  the  printer  Froschauer 
was  one  of  his  closest  adherents ;  his  writings,  which  hear  the  mark  of  ex- 
tempore utterance  rather  than  of  careful  preparation,  were  often  intended 
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for  thepress,  and  spread  through  its  channels  of  trade ;  le  tteracould  be  seat 

and  received  through  the  same  means,  for  the  printer's  house  was  acentre 
of  news  and  commnnication  :  Froschauer,  for  instance,  had  a  branch 
establishment  at  Frankfort  and  could  circulate  Zwin^di'a  writini^^'s  easily 
and  carry  his  letters  for  him.  The  effect  of  Zwingli's  works  —  hastily 
written  for  the  most  part,  rarely  cUussic  in  form  or  of  permanent 
value  for  thought  —  was  often  immediate  and  great ;  he  was  a  religious 
pamphleteer  of  learning,  vigour,  and  experience. 

In  hisprivate  lile  there  are  few  dates  of  importance.  He  was  attacked 
hj  the  plag^ue  (September,  1519),  to  meet  which  he  bad  courageously 
returned  from  a  holiday  ;  but  there  are  no  reasons  for  r^arding-  this 
iUness  as  a  religious  crisis  in  his  life.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Keinhard, 
widow  of  Hans  Meyer  of  Knonau,  son  of  a  distinguished  family,  took 
place  (April  2.  1524)  after  a  dubious  connexion  of  some  two  years,  and 
was  hailed  by  sonu?  of  his  friends  as  a  tardy  tliough  welcome  act  of 
courage.  By  the  end  of  1525  his  Keformation  at  Zurich  was  in  eff  ect 
completed;  and  fr(jm  that  time  onward  his  activity  was  either  political 
or  directed  against  Anabaptist  eueuiies. 

In  February,  1519,  the  Franciscan  Bemardin  Samson,  who  had  pre- 
viously encountered  Zwingli  at  Elnsiedeln,  reached  Zurich  to  preach  his 
Indulgence.  Zwingli  opposed  him  at  once  and  with  success ;  the  Bishop 
of  Gbnstance  forbade  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  admit  Samson  into 
their  churches  ;  the  Council  of  Zurich  forbade  his  entry  into  the  city. 
But  Zwingli  and  Luther  met  with  very  different  treatment :  Samson  was 
ordered  by  the  Pope  himself  not  to  vex  the  authorities  of  Zurich,  and 
ratlier  than  do  so  to  depart;  no  breach  between  the  Papacy  and  Zwingli 
resulted  ;  a  monk  who  wished  to  print  abuse  of  him  was  clieeked  by  both 
I-/egate  and  Bishop.  Tlie  first  sign  of  anti-papal  feeling'  upon  his  part 
comes  after  the  Imperial  election  (January-June,  151 U).  'i'he  papal 
policy  in  that  matterwas  too  shifty  to  commend  itself  to  Zwingli's  honest 
and  outspoken  nature,  andmoreoyer  he  wished  the  Swiss  to  stand  aloof. 

But  the  Lutheran  drama  had  by  this  time  come  to  a  crisis,  and 
following  the  advice  of  friends,  Beatus  Rhenanus  among  them,  Zwingli 
had  interested  himself  in  Luther's  fate ;  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  he 
hailed  him  as  "  David  "  and  "  Hercules,"  and  exerted  himself  to  delay 
the  publication  of  the  Papal  Pmll  acfainst  him.  At  this  time  too  he  read 
Hus*  work  On  the  Church,  which  is  practically  a  new  edition  of  Wiclif's 
De  Ecclesia,  and  contains  many  of  the  doclrin(^s — such  as  those  touchitiLf 
the  papal  power,  and  the  civil  right  to  control  the  Church  —  afterwards 
taught  by  Zwinj^li. 

The  question  how  far  Zwingli  was  indebted  to  Luther  lias  been  much 
discussed.  Like  Luther,  he  had  been  called  a  heretic  after  his  opposi- 
tion to  Samson.  To  him  as  to  others  the  name  Lutheran  was  carelessly 
^TBD.  His  private  Biblical  annotations  show  new  doctrinal  tendencies 
after  1522,  when  he  had  undoubtedly  read  Luther's  works.   But  the 
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assumption  that  he  owed  hi^^  viows  to  Luther  ahviiys  roused  his  indip;-- 
nation,  and  a  common  Pauline  t  lement  fully  explains  the  likeness  of  their 
opinions,  slit^^lit  as  it  is.  Zwin^li  tried  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge 
of  imitation,  and  claimed  for  himself  originality.  In  doing  so  he  was 
justified,  though  his  treatment  of  the  charge  shows  some  petulance  and 
self-satisfoctioD.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  hold  stand  made 
hy  Luther  and  the  whole  set  of  problems  he  raised  had  no  effect  upon 
Zwingli's  mind  and  did  nothing  to  direct  his  activity  into  new  channels. 
Their  original  impulseSf  however,  were  very  different*  and  their  several 
treatment  of  Indulgences  illustrates  the  difference.  To  Luther  the 
question  presented  itself  as  a  mistaken  doctrine  which  struck  at  the  root 
of  religion ;  to  Zwingli  it  was  more  a  practical  abuse,  an  encroachment 
of  the  Cliiirch  upon  the  individual  life. 

The  diver<_^ence  of  Zwingli  from  Erasmus  and  its  occasion  are  also 
instructive.  Hutten,  in  his  energy  and  contempt  for  tradition,  his 
licence  and  disregard  of  morality,  had  little  in  common  with  Erasmus  on 
the  one  hand  or  with  Luther  on  the  other,  although  his  love  of  learning 
and  width  of  outlook  joined  him  to  both.  Before  his  death,  however, 
in  August^  1528,  a  quarrel  with  Erasmus  brought  out  the  fundamental 
opposition  between  them.  Zwingli,  linked  to  Erasmus  by  early  In- 
debtedness and  a  scliolar*s  reverence,  had  yet  more  in  common  with 
Hutten ;  and  when  tiie  dying  outcast,  disowned  by  the  calmer  souls, 
reached  Zurich,  Zwingli  befriended  him  ;  he  did  this,  not  from  mere 
human  sympathy,  but  also  from  the  feeling  of  a  common  cause  acfainst 
the  old  society  and  the  old  traditions.  But  his  action  caused  a  breach 
between  him  and  Erasmus,  and  with  Glareanus  also,  "the  shadow  of 
Erasmus.''  This  marks  a  certain  separation  of  Zwingii  from  the  aims 
of  the  humanist  circles  in  lyhich  he  had  hitherto  lived  ;  for  Basel  and 
Einsiedeln«  unlike  Luzem,  were  both  centres  of  learning. 

In  his  sermons  Zwingli,  who  wasboth  outspokenand  effective,  attacked 
monasticism  and  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 
Hut  the  first  conflict  took  place  when  he  attacked  the  principle  of  tithes. 
In  a  T^aiin  sermon  preached  before  the  Chapter,  he  maintained  that  tithes 
had  no  foundation  in  the  Divine  Law,  and  should  he  voluntary.  The 
Provost  urged  him  in  vain  to  recant,  and  imI  to  furnish  arms  for  the 
laity  to  use  against  the  elcrgy(early  in  162U^.  Die  same  year  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  breviary  for  the  Minster  was  prepared  and  introduced 
(June  27,  lo20)  —  a  change  arising  out  of  Zwingli's  earlier  liturgical 
studies,  and  showing  that  the  majority  of  the  Chapter  was  on  his  side. 

Religious  parties  were  already  forming  themselves  around  him.  He 
met  with  opposition  both  from  the  conservatives  in  the  Chapter  (includ- 
ing Conrad  Hoffman,  who  had  supported  his  election)  and  from  the 
monks.  The  excitement  rdsed  was  shown  by  a  decree  of  1520,  ordering 
priests  in  town  and  country  to  preach  conformably  to  the  Oospels 
and  Epistles  and  according  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
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Bible,  but  to  keep  silciil  upon  human  innovations.  This  dfci  ee,  jjroccod- 
ing  not  from  the  Bishop  but  from  thu  civil  rulers,  ami  taking  tlie  Bible 
as  a  standard,  exhibited  two  cluiracteristics  of  iht;  Zwinglian  position. 

The  political  events  of  these  years  were  decisive  forZwiugli  and  for 
Zurich.  The  French,  at  a  Diet  held  at  Luzera  (May  5, 1521),  strove 
to  get  support  from  the  Confederates.  Pensiooa  had  already  done  much 
harm  to  social  and  political  life ;  the  mercenary  soldiers,  whether  abroad 
selling  their  lives  forgoldf  orat  home  spending  it  in  riot,  were  an  injury 
to  the  State.  The  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  made  by  the  French 
envoys,  both  in  the  Imperial  election  and  now  in  their  search  for  an 
alliance,  emphasised  the  dangers  of  mercenary  service.  Zwingli.  together 
with  the  Burgomaster  Marcus  Roust,  oppose<l  ilie  French  ailianee  ;  the 
Diet,  however,  made  a  treaty  with  Francis  1  \>\  which  he  might  enlist 
troops  up  to  16,000  under  leadeis  of  his  own  choice.  The  Bernese 
statesman  Albrecht  von  Stein  came  to  Zurich  to  secure  its  approval ; 
for  the  city  with  its  Yillagea  could  raise  an  army  of  10,000.  But,  stimu- 
lated by  sermons  of  passionate  patriotism  from  Zwingli,  reminding 
them  again  and  again  of  their  hard-bought  freedom  and  traditional 
simplicity,  the  Zuricli  Council  rejected  the  French  alliance.  The  Council 
of  the  Two  Hundred  an <  v  rod  to  the  Diet,  that  they  would  keep  to 
their  old  leagues,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli  Princes,  pensions, 
and  foreign  alliances  ;  and  the  Pension  decree  which  forbade  the  receipt 
of  any  alien  gifts  was  to  Ije  sworn  to  by  all  tiie  citizens  twice  a  year.  But 
the  loss  of  wealth,  the  separation  from  the  other  Cantons,  and  tlie 
comparative  stagnation  of  neutral  life  soon  caused  discontent  in  the 
Corinth  of  Switzerland ;  and  Zwiugli  had  to  bear  many  reproaches. 
About  this  time  he  resigned  his  papal  pension  from  conscientious 
scruples,  but  soon  after  received  a  canonry  In  the  Minster  with  a  prebend 
of  lh  gMen;  this  benefice  gave  him  the  franchise,  and  from  this  time 
his  political  importance  grew.  He  was  now  the  centre  of  a  growing 
group  ;  Bertholil  llaller  at  Bern,  Vadian  (von  Watt),  the  gifted  Burgo- 
master of  St  Gallen,  and  otliers  ;  the  humanistic  brotherhood  was  passing 
into  a  Reforming  society,  and  was  soon  to  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  power. 

Zwingli's  defection  from  the  Pajjacv  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time. 
An  incident  often  assigned  as  its  cau^t-  Wiis  even  more  ini})ortant  for 
Zurich  than  for  him.  The  Pope  asked  for  a  force  to  be  used  only  for 
the  defence  of  his  States,  not  against  the  French  or  other  Swiss.  Zurich, 
which  sent  him  half  his  body-guard,  was  the  place  where  he  sought  it. 
ZwingU,  who  had  once  before  supported  a  ]>apal  application,  now 
opposed  it.  But  a  force  of  6000  set  out  (September  16, 1521)  and  was 
in  the  end  sent  to  Milan.  The  Council  indignantly  recalled  it ;  but 
some  of  the  soldiers  followed  Cardinal  Schinner,  and  narrowly  escaped 
a  conflict  with  the  Swiss  mercenaries  of  France.  To  make  things  worse, 
their  pay  was  withlield  even  after  their  return.  Tlic  Council,  supported 
by  popular  foeliug,  now  forbade  all  foreigu  service  (January  11,  1522}. 
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This  same  year,  the  question  of  LentiMi  observance  becfan  the 
Z\\'in<Tlia?i  Reformation.  Sonn;  Zwin^rU  s  toUowtsrs  did  not  share  his 
willingness  to  wait  for  the  action  oi"  the  magistracy.  The  printer 
Froschauer  and  other**  ate  meat  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  Leo  Jud 
and  Zwingli  himself.  They  coiUd  justify  themselYes  by  his  teach- 
ing that  nothing  not  comsumded  by  Scripture  was  binding  upon 
Christians,  and  he  undertook  their  defence.  His  sermon  On  the  Choice 
or  Freedom  of  Food  was  preached  now  (March  30, 1522)  and  afterwards 
printed,  as  were  many  <  his  sermons  delivered  about  this  time.  He 
advocated  freedom  for  the  individual,  upon  whom  lay  the  responsibility 
to  act  without  scandal. 

The  civic  antborities  made  a  compromise  :  no  distinction  was  drawn, 
they  said,  by  tlic  New  Testament  between  kindtj  of  food;  but  for  the 
sake  of  peace  the  old  rule  slioiild  be  kept  until  changed  by  authority, 
and  the  people's  priests  were  to  check  the  people  from  any  breach  of 
tiiis  ruling.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  authority  shown  by  the 
decree  and  the  act  leading  to  it  could  not  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Constance  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of  his  Suffragan  (Melchior 
Wattli)  and  two  others,  to  settle  the  matter.  The  commissioners  laid 
their  yiews  before  the  priests  and  the  Smaller  Council,  and  commanded 
them  to  observe  existing  customs  (April  7,  1522).  Before  the  Great 
Council  Zwingli  answered  the  Suffragan's  arguments,  and  the  debate  really 
turned  upon  Chnrch authority  and  enstom  as  afjfainst  iTidividnal  freedom. 
At  its  close  tlie  Council  repeated  its  old  decree,  pending  a  settlement  b}' 
the  liitihop  of  Constance,  which  they  becfged  him  to  make  according  to 
the  law  of  Christ.  This  was  a  practical  ahi-oL^ation  of  episcopal  power, 
for  the  Bishop's  standing  was  clear.  The  Zwinglian  Reformation,  lijcre- 
fore,  begins  as  an  ecclesiastical  revolution,  founded  on  action  rather  than 
doctrine,  by  which  a  city  freed  itself  from  outward  control  and  organised 
itself  afresh. 

His  learned  friend  Johann  Faber,  the  Vicar>Greneral  of  Constance, 

afterwards  an  Aulic  Councillor  and  a  leading  ecclesiastic,  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Rome  (May,  1522)  and  thenceforth  led  the 
•  opposition  aorainst  Zwingli.  So  early  as  1519  the  latter  had  marked  him 
a.s  one  from  wlioiu,  although  a  humanist,  the  Gospel  had  little  to  hope. 
Zwinj^li's  iiierary  work  at  tliis  timf  lecalls  that  of  Wielif  in  tlie  y<  ars 
before  his  death  ;  his  ArcJwh'Irs  — a  fidl  statement  of  his  position  —  was 
written  in  lui8te  and  appeared  now  (August  loiii ).  On  reading  it 
Erasmus  begged  him  to  be  more  cautious  and  to  act  with  others  ; 
(Ecolampadius  also  urged  restraint.  The  same  year  (July  2)  ten  priests 
joined  Zwingli  in  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  to  allow  clerical  marriage, 
wherein  the  wish  for  innovation  was  as  distinct  as  the  picture  of  existing 
morals  was  dark.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  priests  in  Switzerland, 
owing  partly  to  the  disorc^anisation  of  episcopal  rule  and  partly  to  the 
isolation  of  their  parishes,  had  a  low  standard  of  life ;  of  this  there  is 
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ample  evidence  from  both  episcopal  and  Reformin^^  documents.  A  like 
rc(jueRt  T?i;i(lc  tu  the  Federal  Diet  (.July  1-')  was  accompanied  by  a 
repudiation  of  the  names  Liitherun  and  Hussites.  These  requests  had 
no  result  beyond  making  clear  the  position  of  thos(?  who  preferred  them. 

At  Zurich  repeated  troubles  with  the  monks,  and  disturbances  during 
Zwingli'B  sermons,  made  it  uecessaty  for  the  Burgomaster  to  restore 
order.  His  decree — this  time  coupled  with  no  appeal  to  the  Bishop — 
was  that  the  pure  Word  of  God  must  be  preached,  and  the  Scholastics 
(a  term  loosely  used  for  teachers  held  to  be  old-fashioned)  left  alone, 
A  Chapter  (August  15)  of  the  country  clergymen  came  to  the  same 
decision.  Thus  backed  by  civic  and  clerical  authority,  Zwingli  Iield 
himself  free.  The  Bible  —  as  interpreted  by  the  responsible  "  Bishop  " 
(<o  he  terms  all  pastors  and  indeed  in  one  })laee  all  liunianists>  —  was  to  be 
tiie  siole  guide  of  faith.  City  and  euuntry,  past  ors  and  magistrates  were 
combined  into  a  siroughold  of  Ueform.  The  b}  stem  thus  begun  nmy  be 
described  on  the  one  side  as  individualistic  and  on  the  other  as  civic. 
Tlxe  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  alone  was  individualistic,  due  to  humanism 
without  prepossession  ;  the  civic  element  was  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  Zurich. 

In  a  federal  republic  accustomed  to  Diets  a  Public  Disputation — 
suggested  in  areheteles  —  seemed  a  likely  way  to  settle  controversies. 
It  recalled  at  once  University  exercises  and  General  Councils;  it  was  at 
once  learned  and  democratic.  Such  an  assembly  was  called  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  met  in  Zurich  (January  '2*J,  \.')2-V).  The  invitation  to 
this  Disputation  siiows  the  (ireat  Council  for  the  lirsttime  deliiiilely  on 
Zwingli's  side  ;  and  each  subsequent  stage  of  tlie  Swiss  Reformation  was 
marked  by  a  similar  eneouuter.  Zwingli  had  resigned  his  parochial 
charge,  but  had  been  allowed  by  the  Council  the  use  of  the  pulpit, 
lu  the  Disputation  he  and  his  doctrine  were  the  central  points  of 
debate.   To  regulate  the  Disputation  he  had  drawn  up  67  theses. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  doctrine  here  set  forth  was  that 
of  the  Church  as  a  democratic  body  of  all  Christians,  each  in  open 
communication  with  CkkI  independently  of  externals  or  means  of  grace, 
guided  by  the  study  of  Serii)ture  and  the  illumination  of  (lod's  Spirit. 
To  this  conception  the  republicanism  of  letters  and  of  Switxerland  had 
each  contributed  sometliing.  Starting  from  this  assumption,  the  Theses 
place  t})»'  Clospel  ahme  as  the  basis  of  truth  and  the  secular  authority 
as  the  governor  of  tlie  organisation  ;  they  deny  the  power  of  Pope  and 
hierarchy,  the  saeriliop  in  the  Mass,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  Purgatory, 
times  of  fasting,  and  clerical  celibacy. 

About  GOO  were  present  at  the  Disputation,  including  representatives 
of  the  Bishop  with  Faber  among  them  ;  SchafiRiausen,  however,  was  the 
only  Canton  which  sent  deputies.  Faber  urged  the  postponement  of  a 
decision  until  the  expected  General  Council  met ;  but  Zwingli's  reply  was 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  the  sole  authority,  and  competent  scholars 
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could  interpret  it,  so  that  there  was  nn  need  of  a  Coiineil's  decision. 
When  the  audieiiee  met  after  dinner,  the  Burgomaster  Knust,  who 
presided,  (h  eUired  in  the  name  ui  ihe  Council  that  Zwingli  had  not  been 
convicted  of  heresy,  and  therefore  ordered  that  he  siiould  go  on  preaching 
the  Holy  Gospel  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help.  Zurich  was  thus  committed 
to  Zwingli,  and  the  importance  of  tlie  decision  was  shown  hj  Faber's 
printing  his  own  account  of  what  took  place  as  a  correction  of  the 
Zurich  account.  The  First  Disputation  marks  Zwingli's  control  of 
the  city  as  established,  and  their  joint  complete  and  open  rupture  with 

the  {tast. 

Zwingli  was  now  sure  of  his  ground  and  could  proceed  more  rapidly : 
liis  literary  activity  was  ae(  ompanied  by  practical  changes.  Leo  -Ttul  had 
translated  thp  Bnpti^uuil  Oflice  into  German  and  used  it  fAnL,nist  1<>, 
1523>.  A  eomnuttee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  tlio  Minster  Chapter, 
for  whieh  a  new  constitution  was  issued  (September  -9.  1 523).  Fees  for 
Baptism  and  Burial  were  abolisiied  ;  holders  of  Minster  ullices  were  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  the  utmost  of  their  health  and  strengih ;  .is  they 
died  o£f«  their  places  were  to  be  left  unfilled  (unless  chaplains  were  needed)* 
and  the  income  was  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  Chapter's 
fall  was  not  undeserved ;  for,  though  there  were  some  excellent  members, 
it  liad  become  a  refuge  for  men  of  good  family  and  poor  education. 
The  Bible  was  to  be  read  by  the  Minster  clergy  publicly  an  hour  a  day 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  explanations;  free  lectures  and  fit 
lodgings  were  provided  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  so  that  they 
need  no  longer  go  abroad.  The  public  lectures  were  tlie  origin  of  the 
later  "  prophesyinsf."  In  this  scheme  of  teaching  Zwinq-li  had  able 
helpers  in  Leo  Jiui,  people's  priest  at  All  Saints  (1523),  and  MyconiuH, 
now  (1524)  at  the  Minster  school.  Zwingli  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  Erasmus,  and  never  fell  into  the  easy  error  of  underesti* 
mating  education  as  compared  with  spiritual  zeaL  The  educational 
scheme  was  completed  for  Zurich  itself,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  which  followed  in  December,  1524.  What  remained  of 
the  Chapter's  income  when  education  had  been  provided  for,  went  to 
the  poor  and  the  aged  ;  in  his  poor-laws,  as  in  all  his  social  legislation, 
Zwingli  showed  a  clear  and  almost  Tnoderri  nnpreciation  of  needs  and 
methods,  notably  in  his  discouragemeut  oi  mendicancy  and  use  of  careful 
enquiry. 

The  literary  side  of  Zwingli's  work  in  this  stage  was  the  Audeiping 
und  Bcgrunduiifj  der  Schlussreden,  an  unsystematic  explanation  of  the 
Theses  for  the  Disputation.  The  work,  which  was  preceded  by  a  letter 
to  the  Council  and  people  of  Glarus,  was  a  full  and  in  parts  lengthy 
exposition  of  the  Theses ;  written  in  Grerman,  it  was  *^  a  farrago  of  all 
the  opinions  which  are  controverted  to-day.**  The  explanations  of  the 
Theses  upon  the  Papacy  and  the  Mass  are  especially  long,  which  is 
noteworthy,  as  Zwingli  had  as  yet  not  attacked  the  Mass  in  practice. 
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This  work,  written  night  and  day  amid  the  expectation  of  his  friends, 
and  incidentally  discussing  his  relations  with  Luther,  may  be  held  to 
contain  the  full  programme  of  the  Helvetic  Reformation  (July  14, 1523). 

Not  only  did  he  dislike  to  be  called  Lutheran,  but  on  some  points, 
such  as  Purgatory,  Confession,  and  Inyocation  of  Saints,  he  differs 
from  LnUier.  Against  the  monies  !u  i  1 1  v r  iglis  strongly  :  all  monasteries 
ought  to  be  turned  into  hospitals.  The  Keformation  in  Switzerland 
made  most  way  where  there  were  many  monasteries,  and  least  where 
there  were  none  ;  the  differences  that  arose  between  the  Inrq-or  TTouses 
and  their  tenants  made  the  latter  more  eapfer  to  enihrate  Pro- 
testantism. And  the  secularisation  of  the  monasteries  —  here  laid  down 
as  desirable  —  wa.s  a  very  practical  part  of  the  Swiss  Reformation:  the 
peasants  in  some  parts  undoubtedly  looked  for  profit  from  tiie  distiolutiou. 
Zwingli  also  explains  his  method,  of  dealing  with  doctrine ;  the  Invo- 
cation of  Saints  he  had  let  remain  until  the  populace  should  have  learnt 
to  do  without  it  and  worship  Christ  alone.  Confirmation  and  Extreme 
Unction  he  would  retain  as  rites,  not  as  Sacraments ;  but  Auricular 
Confession,  pictures,  and  music,  should  be  banished  from  churches. 

Zwingli  held  that  it  was  his  part  to  teach,  but  that  to  make  changes 
nelong^ed  to  the  civic  authority.  Rut  his  teaching-  had  led  some  of  his 
followers  to  act  without  waiting  for  the  civic  rulers;  j)ictures  and  images 
were  torn  down  both  in  town  and  country.  After  much  discussion  the 
question  came  before  the  Great  Conneil,  which  susi)ended  judgment 
until  a  second  Disputation  should  be  held.  This  took  place  on 
October  26^  1523.  l^e  Bishops  and  the  other  Cantons  were  invited,  but 
the  Bishops  did  not  come ;  800  persons,  850  of  them  ecclesiastics,  were 
present ;  this  time  St  Gallen  as  well  as  Schaffhausen  was  represented ; 
Lnzem  and  Obwalden  angrily  refused  the  invitation.  The  first  day*8 
debate  was  upon  images  and  pictures,  which  Zwingli  held  forbidden  in 
all  cases;  some  urged  delay,  but  the  final  decision  was  that  idols  and 
picttires  shnnM  he  removed,  but  without  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  those 
who  had  already  hrokcn  the  peace  were  to  be  pardoned  as  a  rule,  but  a, 
leader,  Nicholas  Hottinger,  was  afterwards  banished  for  two  years.  (Jn 
the  second  day  the  Mass  was  discussed  ;  Zwingli  had  pre|jaied  Theses 
according  to  which  the  Mass  was  no  sacrifice  and  had  been  surrounded 
by  abases.  But  the  appearance  in  this  Disputation  of  the  Anabaptists, 
an  organised  radical  party  basing  their  views  upon  his  teaching,  and  yet 
going  beyond  him  in  action,  hampered  him  greatly  and  made  the 
magistracy  cautious. 

At  the  Disputation  Zwingli  noted  in  a  formal  way  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  liad  done  nothing ;  this  was  true,  although  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  had  in  a  dicifniried  note  asserted  his  eonstitntional 
position  ;  he  could  not  appear,  and  he  begged  them  to  exercise  restraint. 
But  the  civil  authorities  were  now,  in  Zwingli's  view  and  in  their  own, 
called  upon  to  act.    A  commission  of  eight  members  of  the  two 
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Councils  and  six  ecclesiaiiticii  was  nuajecl  to  discui^s  what  steps  should 
be  taken.  Until  a  settlement  the  clergy  were  to  be  instructed  by  an 
epistle,  which  Zwingli  was  asked  to  write ;  preachers  were  also  sent  out ; 
Wolfgang  Joner,  Abbot  of  Kappel,  who  had  lately  called  the  younger 
Bollinger  to  his  help,  together  with  others,  yisited  the  Canton ;  Zwingli 
himself  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Thurgau.  The  Second  Disputation, 
wherein  discussion  turned  solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
marks  a  fresli  stage  in  the  Reformation,  even  apart  from  the  appearance 
of  tlie  Anabaptists.  The  Short  Introduction  to  ChriHian  Doetrine  {Mine 
kurze  chrixtychf  fuleitnnii)  is  its  literary  luonuinont. 

The  Ueiiiruiiitioii  was  now  no  lons^er  a  pnrely  civic  affair.  From  the 
first  the  Catholic  Cantons  hud  been  indisposed  to  treat  it  ai>  such  ; 
among  people  of  simple  minds  and  with  an  unformed  Federal  system 
religious  innovation  and  religious  discord  put  a  heavy  strain  both  up<m 
Federal  action  and  other  bonds  of  union.  The  Federal  Diet  at  Baden 
(September  30, 1523)  had  thieatened  all  innovators  with  punishment,  and 
Luzern  in  particular  had  shown  by  its  action  the  strength  of  its  feelings. 
The  Reformation  had  thus  already  divided  the  Confederation,  and  no 
Diet  had  been  held  at  Zurich  since  March,  li^l'Z  ;  the  union  of  the 
(^antons  before  this  time  liad,  however,  been  so  loose  that  it  is  easy  to 
overestiniate  the  retrograde  rileets  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Introduction^  written  in  fourteen  days,  was  circulated  in 
November,  1528,  and  was  inten<le(l  for  the  elen^y.  not  the  pnblic.  It 
started  from  an  explanation  of  the  relations  between  the  ivuvv  and  the 
Gospel,  piissing  on  to  an  application  to  present  needs,  the  question  of 
images,  and  that  of  the  Mass.  Throughout  the  Canton  priests  here  and 
there  ceased  to  say  mass;  when  Conrad  Hoffman  and  the  Catholics  of 
the  Chapter  complained,  the  Council,  advised  by  the  parish  priests,  for- 
bade tlieiii  to  speak  or  act  against  what  had  lieen  settled,  under  pain  of 
loss  of  their  benefices  and  banishment ;  at  Whitsuntide  a  full  settlement 
should  be  made  (January,  1524).  A  further  appeal  from  the  Catholic 
Cantons  to  abstain  from  innovations  (Febrnary  25,  1524)  only  ealled 
forth  the  answer  that  th(  y  would  observe  the  Federal  League,  hut  could 
not  yield  in  matters  uf  consL-ienee  CMarch  21).  For  (^liristinas  Day, 
1523,  Zwingli  had  announced  an  administratiou  in  both  kinds  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  substitution  of  a  sermon  for  the  daily  mass.  The 
Council,  however,  decreed  that  until  Whitsuntide  old  Mass  and  new 
Administration  should  continue  side  by  side.  Images  and  crucifixes — 
the  use  of  which  had  been  quietly  checked  for  some  time — were  on  no 
account  to  be  carried  about.  The  exact  form  of  the  substitute  for  the 
Mass  was  to  he  settled  at  a  fresh  Disputation  (December  19,  1523). 

When  Whitsuntide  came  (May  15, 1524)  the  Council  resolved  to  act 
on  its  own  authority  without  waiting  for  the  Bishop.  The  committee 
appointed  in  1523  sui^'L^t  stetl  the  removal  of  j)i(  tures  and  images  by 
legally  named  authorities  at  the  wish  of  each  community,  and  Zwingli 
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urged  the  replacing  of  the  early  Mass  by  a  sermon  and  the  Lord's 
Su[)per.    The  cooimittee,  however,  did  not  altogether  follow  him 

as  to  the  Mass;  this  was  left  in  use,  but  the  images  were  remoTed. 
The  tardy  intervention  of  the  Bishf)p.  defending  the  Mass  and  imageSt 
was  disre^jarded.  This  decision  was  adojited  by  both  Conneils  and  sent 
round  to  tlie  bailifTs  in  the  country  f«ii-  exerution  (June-July).  The 
majority  oi  a  vilhii^a',  liowever,  could  ilecidc  to  keep  or  remove  images 
as  they  pleased,  iiemoval  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pastor  and 
respondble  men;  the  use  of  organs,  the  passing  bell,  and  extreme 
unction  were  also  abolished.  A  reply  to  the  Bishop  was  composed  by 
Zwingli,  who  was  now  all-powerful,  and  approved  by  the  Council.  The 
section  on  the  Mass  is  Zwingli*s  first  complete  statement  of  his  views, 
which  he  was  now  developing.  He  carried  on  a  controversy,  jiartly  as  to 
this  subject,  with  Jerome  Emser  of  Leipzig,  who  had  attacked  Luther  for 
his  alteration  of  the  Canon;  in  his  Antiholon  (August  18)  in  answer  to 
this  opponent,  in  an  .4^0/0^^  addressed  to  Dieltold  Geroldseck  (October 
9,  1528),  in  Ills  De  Caitone  Minxae  EpichireiU  (1523),  in  his  Suhsidium 
Mtve  Coronin  de  Eiitiharixtm  (1525),  and  in  his  Dc  Vera  et  Fnhn 
Meligione  (1525)  Zvvingli  dealt  willi  this  central  point.  2\egatively, 
he  repudiated  all  sacramental  effic^y,  and  reduced  the  rite  to  a  mere 
sign  (wttda  signa)  :  positively,  he  laid  great  stress — notably  in  his 
reply  to  Emser  —  upon  its  aspect  as  a  feast  and  a  corporate  act ;  it  was 
therefore  social,  not  merely  individual  in  its  importance. 

The  Mass  at  Zurich  was  abolished  in  April,  1525,  but  the  religious 
Houses  had  been  previously  suppressed  ;  the  monks  who  did  not  return 
to  the  world  were  placed  together  in  the  Franeisoan  monastery ;  the 
convent  of  the  Minster  of  our  Lady  (December  1.  152 1)  and  the  Chapter 
of  the  Great  Minster  (December  20)  gave  up  thtnr  possessions  to  tlie 
city;  the  monasteries  tliroufrliout  the  Canton  followed.  Tin*  inccnues 
were  devoted  to  education  or  the  poor;  &  gymuauunu  for  instiince,  was 
endowed  with  the  funds  of  the  Great  Minster,  and  Zwingli  himself 
became  rector  of  the  Carolinum  (April  14,  1525)  as  the  united 
scholastic  foundations  were  called.  His  scheme  of  graduated  studies 
leading  up  to  the  ministry  was  adequate  and  well  thought  out.  By 
a  development  of  the  plan  of  Biblical  instruction  begun  in  1523  the 
prophesyinc^s  or  expositions  took  the  place  of  the  choir  services,  while 
the  linguistic  instruction  m'us  extemled  (July  19,  1525).  When  a 
Synodal  organisation  fS  ■ptcmix'r  23,  1527)  and  Church  Courts  (StUU 
gtande)  for  discipline  and  marriacff -cases  were  set  up  (May  10,  1525), 
the  Reformation  uj)on  its  constructive  as  well  as  its  destructive  side  was 
completed.  As  a  purely  civic  organisation  even  in  its  details  it  was 
systematic  and  orderly:  a  register  of  baptisms,  for  instance,  was  begun 
in  1526  for  the  city  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  Canton.  Of  the 
elaborate  system  thus  established  Zwingli  was  the  Bishop and  the  soul. 
It  seems  strange  to  find  the  Coundd  at  this  date  (August  19, 1524) 
c,  M.  H.  n.  21 
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writing  to  the  Pope  that  they  were  unable  to  stoj)  the  course  of  change* 
even  had  they  wished,  owing  to  the  strength  nf  pnpnlar  opinion.  The 
Pope's  reply  was  conciliatory,  and  prolonged  negotiutions  took  place 
(l<>2i>-ti)  ;  the  city  trying  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  its  military  jmy,  and 
Clement  Vll  seeking  to  keep  the  city  hrm  in  its  old  alliance.  In  no 
respect  were  the  positions  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingli  more  contrasted 
tiian  in  the  treatment  they  received  from  the  Papacy ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  was  the  papal  hope  of  help  from  Zurich* 

The  ciyio  position  of  Zwingli  was  now  significant.  Theoretically  he 
might  consider  the  congregation  the  ecclesiastical  power*  but  in  practioe 
the  community  acted.  He  had  realised  his  conception  of  the  prophet 
guiding  the  community  ;  nay  more,  he  was,  as  Salat  says, "  Burgomaster, 
secretary,  and  Council  in  one."  First  the  Great  Omincil,  the  democratic 
l)o<ly,  had  been  won,  then  the  Smaller  Council,  and  linalh'  events  gave 
Zwingli  oven  further  power.  Marens  Roust  and  Felix  Schniid,  the 
experienced  Burgomasters,  had  died  (15-4)  ;  Joachim  am(ii  iit,Z\vingH'8 
opponent  in  the  ilebates  upon  the  Mass  (1525),  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  city  clerk  (end  of  1525).  Zwingli  was  the  sole  leader 
left.  At  a  threatening  crisis  (Noyemher  20, 1524)  the  Burgomaster 
and  the  chief  Gild-master  receiyed  authority  to  settle  pressing  business 
privately  with  the  help  of  trusty  men.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  and  through  which  Zwingli  afterwards  worked,  and 
to  which  foreign  affairs  were  mainly  entrusted.  The  experience  of  the 
Peasants'  War  (1521—5)  inclined  Zwingli  to  a  body  less  democratic  than 
a  large  assembly,  and  his  policy  often  required  secrecy.  Through  this 
body,  the  JldmViche  Rath^  or  the  Privy  iSix,  which  became  permanent  in 
1,'>'2[\  Zwingli  exerted  his  influence.  The  Council  itself  was  "purged" 
by  the  exclusion  of  those  opposed  tu  iiiiu  (^December  9, 1528),  who  were 
found  chiefly  among  the  nobler  The  numbers  representing  the  Oon9t€rM 
in  the  two  Councils  were  reduced,  from  6  to  8^  and  from  18  to  12, 
respectiyely  (1529).  Thus  beyond  the  Protestant  democracy  and  the  two 
Councils  stood  the  commanding  personality  of  Zwingli,  working  through 
and  upon  each  of  them,  but  above  them  all,  through  the  Privy  Six. 

Zwingli  had  been  so  gently  treated  by  the  Pope,  anrl  his  career  had 
been  so  fortunate,  that  his  conflict  witli  the  Anabaptists  might  well 
seem  to  lain  the  hardest  strnggle  undergone  by  hini.  The  leaders  of  that 
party  had  been  among  those  who.  by  eating  flesh  in  T>cnt,  began  tlie 
breach  with  episcopacy.  They  and  their  followers  pulled  down  crucifixes 
before  the  State  had  legalised  such  acts  ;  but  they  could  appeal  to 
Zwingli's  teaching.  They  first  appear  as  a  distinct  party  in  the  Second 
Disputation  (October,  152S).  Conrad  Grebel — son  of  Jacob  Grebel, 
executed  November,  1526,  for  treason  —  and  Felix  Manz,  both  men  of 
influential  families  and  with  private  grudges  against  Zwingli,  were 
leaders  of  this  radical  part}  in  the  city;  outside  the  city  were  other 
local  centres  —  ZoUiken,  Wy  teken,  and  lldngg.  The  dislike  of  tithes — 
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so  loadly  expressed  in  the  Peasaats*  Revolt — was  shared  hj  many 
Anabaptists;  and  at  Griiningen,  a  centre  where  this  economic  side  of 

the  Anabaptist  movement  showed  itself.  It  united  with  that  of  the 
peasants.  Zwingli  himself  was  averse  from  levying  the  small  tithes 
upon  vegetables  and  fruit ;  he  held  further  that  tithes  had  merely  legal, 
but  no  Scriptural,  warrant.  The  Council,  however,  disagreed  with  him, 
and  tithes  were  maintained. 

At  first  the  nio\  ^  :tipnt  was  indigenous ;  but  late  in  1524  Miinzer  came 
to  Waldshut  (N.W.  ot  Zurich),  and  Carlstadt  to  Zurich  itself;  some 
German  Anabaptists  from  8t  GaUen  also  worked  iu  Zurich  territory ; 
these  influences  from  outside  intensified  the  movement  and  organised  it. 
Bat  it  was  more  a  radical  than  a  doctrinal  movement ;  and  hence 
Zwingli,  jealous  for  the  unity  of  his  new  organisation  and  yet  largely  in 
sympathy  with  their  views,  appealed  to  the  Anabaptists  in  vain  not  to 
found  a  separate  body.  When  they  did  so,  a  public  DLs])ulHtion  with 
them,  the  first  of  several,  was  arranc^ed  (January  17-18,  1525),  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  decree  that  all  unbaptised  children  must  be  baptised 
within  a  week,  or  their  parents  wonld  be  banished.  JSonic  of  the  leaders 
were  imprisoned;  and  with  these  Zwingli  held  private  and  repeated 
discussions. 

Inasmuch  iis  tiiis  new  society  rejected  the  authority  of  magistrates 
and  pastors  alike,  the  Council  by  severe  punishment  tried  to  suppress 
the  movement.  Mans  was  put  to  death  by  drowning  (January  7, 1527), 
and  the  foreign  leaders  were  banished,  most  of  them  to  meet  violent 
deaths  later  and  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  Zwingli's  severity  against  them, 
due  to  his  resentment  as  a  rejected  leader,  whom  they  had  come  to 
hate  as  'Hhe  false  prophet,"  their  small  congregations  continued  to 
exist.  Their  enerj^y  afterwards  found  vent  in  needed  criticism  of 
clerical  life;  rmd  the  Synod  of  Easter,  1;V2S,  had  for  one  of  its  objects  a 
ticfhtcning  of  clerical  discipline  which  might  meet  the  objections  and 
gain  over  the  olijectors. 

After  the  final  removal  of  the  Mass  the  radicals  turned  to  social 
matters,  and,  especially  at  Griiningen,  attacked  the  tithes.  An  agitation 
against  tithes  and  the  monasteries  had  to  a  great  extent  common  objects 
with  the  Zwinglians;  the  houses  of  Ruti  and  Bubikon  were  attacked  by 
rioters;  and  a  popular  assembly  at  Toss  (June  5,  1525)  caused  great 
fear.  The  defeat  of  Peasants'  Revolt  in  Germany  made  the  allied 
movement  easier  to  deal  with  in  Switzerland,  and  Zwingli's negotiations, 
together  with  public  disputations,  resulted  in  a  settlement.  Tithes 
remained,  but  personal  servitude,  where  the  ownership  of  the  8tate  was 
concerned,  was  done  away  with.  The  vilhigers  of  the  lake  communes 
were  henceforth  recjarded  as  citizens  of  the  town.  The  G^eneral  result 
here  as  in  Germany  was  to  arouse  a  dread  of  change;  and  outside  Zurich 
Zwingli's  tcachiii-  was  greatly  blamed  as  an  exciting  cause.  Incidentally, 
the  vain  attempt  of  Ulrich  of  Wttrttemberg  to  regain  his  duchy  by  the 
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help  uf  the  peiisants  and  Swiss  merceDaries  had  made  the  govemments 
at  Ensisheim  and  Innsbruck  suspicioiiBof  Switzerland.  The  grievances 
of  the  peasants,  intensified  by  the  effect  of  the  Reforniati(»n  upon  the 
public  lands,  remained  unredressed,  and,  a  century  later,  led  to  the 
Peasants'  War  (1658).  Few  chapters  in  the  liistorv  of  federalism  are 
more  iu^^truetive  than  this  failure  on  the  part  of  a  democratic  federation 
to  govern  its  conquests  or  to  respect  their  liberties. 

The  lieforniauun  had  brought  a  new  causse  of  divijsioii  into  the  Con- 
federacy, Religious  disunion^save  iu  the  occasional  form  of  heresy — 
was  an  unlooked-for  thing,  and  the  Federal  authority  scarcely  knew  how 
to  treat  it.  The  Forest  Cantons  were  keen  enemies  of  change  ;  they 
regarded  the  Zurich  innovations  as  threatening  to  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand  Zurich  naturallyregardedherself  as  free  to  make  what  changes 
she  wished.  This  difficulty  would  have  strained  Federal  relations)  espe- 
cially where  much  of  Church  government  had  been  already  taken  over 
])y  the  civil  power;  })iit  it  might  have  been  overcome.  Wiien  Zuricli  — 
disregardinsf  the  principle  of  government  by  the  iiiniority  of  tlie  ( 'iintt)iis 
—  pushed  rcli!::;:ious  chaniife  into  the  Subject  LamLs  the  dillicully  was 
increased.  The  frequent  division  of  llie  higher  and  lower  jurisdiction 
between  the  Confederates  and  a  single  Canton  gave  rise  to  the  further 
question:  under  which  jurisdlctloncame  religiousoffences?  The  majority 
of  the  Cantons  governing  the  Subject  Lands  were  Catholic ;  Zurich  in 
many  places  held  the  lower  jurisdiction.  As  early  as  November*  1522, 
the  Federal  Diet  ordered  the  bailifTs  in  the  Subject  Lands  to  bring  before 
them  the  priests  who  spoke  against  the  faith,  thus  claiming  religious 
offences  for  the  higher  jurisdiction.  Hut  these  beginnings  of  discord  in 
the  Feder.iiion  were  bound  up  with  the  beginnings  of  a  local  reformation 
upon  Catliolie  lines. 

The  iiishop  of  Constance,  like  liis  brother-Bishop  Christopher  von 
Uttenheim  of  liasel,  had  tried  to  improve  his  diocese,  as  his  p.astoral 
letter  of  1517  shows.  With  these  efforts  there  was  widespread 
sympathy,  and  when  the  three  Bishops  of  Basel,  Lausanne,  and 
Constance  complained  to  the  Diet  at  Luzem  (January  26, 1524)  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  things  in  their  dioceses,  the  Diet  not  only  (as  already 
noted)  sent  an  embassy  to  Zurich  urging  caution,  but  proposed  to 
undertake  a  reformation  on  the  lines  of  unity,  admitting  that  abuses 
ought  to  be  redressed.  Exactions,  trafhc  in  benefices,  Indulgences  were 
condemned;  the  Diet  would  consult  with  Zurich  as  to  the  best  means  of 
shaking  off  the  y<<ke  which  the  iiijuslice  of  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  prelates 
had  laid  upon  the  Swiss  people  But  this  reiorniaiion  was  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Slate,  and  the  Federal  Diet  was  to  be  the  ruling  authorit  \  . 
Nothing  could  better  prove  the  ecclesiastical  anarchy  into  which 
Switzerland  had  fallen,  and  the  chance  that  a  reforming  Papacy  would 
have  had  of  preserving  unity  and  yet  securing  progress.  Luzem,  whence 
these  proposals  came,  was  afterwards  a  centre  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
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They  were  rejected  by  Zurieli,  but  resulted  in  the  Disputation  at 
Baden  (  May -June,  lo2(J).  Zwini^^li.  however,  it  was  easy  to  see,  cared 
little  for  unity  or  peace,  compared  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 
iar-reachiiiL,'  phms. 

At  B«'(  keiiried,  April  8,  1;>24,  the  Five  Cantons,  Luzern,  Uri, 
Schwyz,  Lntervvalden,  and  Zug,  formed  u  bc^iirate  leap^ue  to  Kuppress 
all  Hussite,  Lutheran,  or  Zwinglian  errors.  A  further  remonstrance  was 
made  to  Zurich  by  all  the  Cantons  except  Schaffhausen  and  Appenzell, 
and  the  intention  of  not  sitting  in  Diet  along  \\'ith  Zuiich  was  declared 
(July  16,  1524).  The  Mass,  pictures,  images,  and  fasting  were  pro- 
noiiiK  ed  binding  upon  all  Swiss.  Zurich  on  the  other  hand  declared 
religion  to  be  a  purely  cantonal  mutter.  This  was  a  question  hard  to 
settle,  with  no  precedents  to  refer  to.  Zurich,  however,  put  itself  in 
the  wroncT  by  its  action  in  the  Tliurgau,  where  it  held  tlic  l(»wcr 
jurisdici  ion,  exercised  through  its  l)ailiffs.  Preut;liers,  for  tlip  ino^i  part 
coniHM  ted  with  Zwingli,had  worked  their  way  here — sucii  as  Oeciisli(an 
old  KiusiiMlc'In  friend  of  his)  at  Bur.:.  When  Oechsli  was  seized  by 
the  Federal  ollicer  who  exercised  the  higher  jurisdiction,  his  friends 
and  parishioners  gathered  to  rescue  him  (July  17,  1524) :  afterwards 
in  a  riotous  mob  they  proceeded  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Illingen, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  At  Stammheim  and  Stein  images  were  destroyed. 
The  seizure  of  the  leaders  —  three  of  whom  were  executed  at  Baden  — 
embittered  Zurich  ;  but  the  otlier  Cantons  in  their  turn  blamed  its 
encouragement  of  the  preachers. 

Six  Cantons  (Luzern,  Uri,  Unterwalden.  Sehwyz,  Zug,  and  Freiburg) 
now  threatr'ned  to  break  the  lea^ne  :  but  lU'i  n  was  inclined  to  support 
tiie  independence  of  the  Cantons,  ujum  the  principle  eiriian  rcfm,  ejtcs 
r^h'f/io.  At  a  Diet  at  Zug  it  wan  jtroposed  to  raise  tlie  country  districts 
aguiust  Zurich  on  account  oi  her  destruction  of  images,  but  to  this  step 
Bern  and  Solothurn  objected.  Zurich  had,  liowever,  made  sure  of  the 
h^yalty  of  her  subjects  in  the  religious  changes,  just  as  she  referred  to 
them  the  French  alliance  and  the  demands  of  the  peasants.  But  the 
Cantons  were  now  divided  into  hostile  factions  ;  and  outside  lay  Austria* 
embittered  by  the  hrlp  sent  from  Zurich  to  a  rising  at  Waldshut  and 
Swiss  supi)ort  of  Duke  I'lrich. 

At  the  end  of  lo24  Zwingli,  always  fertile  in  suggestions  and  skilful 
in  expression,  came  forward  with  a  remarkable  plan.  Zurich  was  to 
strencfthpn  her;^-t'lf  in  niilitai'v  ('([uip;nent  — Iici-  reputation  for  military 
strength  was  great ;  she  was  to  seek  alliam  i  s  with  FraTicc  and  Savoy  ;  to 
{promise  St  (Tallen  and  the  Thurgau  the  propeitv  of  the  monasteries  in 
tliuir  tenilury  as  a  price  for  their  support  ;  and  to  raise  Tyrol  against 
Austria.  It  is  clear  tiiat  Zwingli  a  range  was  extending :  it  was  now 
that  he  entered  into  relations  with  Duke  Ulrich ;  he  now  also  took 
the  religious  movement  in  his  old  home,  Toggenburg,  under  his  care, 
and  the  Reformation  was  soon  fully  under  way  (1524-5). 
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Tlie  disiistcr  of  Paviti  (Fol>niary  24,  1525)  wrought  some  chaiiL^e  in 
Ffdornl  feelincr  ;  tlio  loss  of  oOOU  Swiss,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
rcmiiinder,  made  the  French  alliance  less  popuhir  ;  people  freely  cursed 
the  French,  pensions,  and  subsidies.  Thus,  Z  wingli's  old  policy  of  doing 
away  with  mercenary  service  was  recommended ;  but  lie  had  nowdeparted 
from  his  former  dislike  of  alliances.  An  alliance  with  France  was  soon 
one  of  his  dearest  hopes  ;  his  work  at  Znrlch  was  safe ;  to  make  Protes- 
tantism in  the  Common  Lands  equally  safe^and  afterwards  to  gain  freedom 
for  his  preachers  in  the  Catholic  Cantons,  were  now  the  objects  of  his 
polic}'.  To  carry  such  a  policy  into  effect  foreign  alliances  were  needed. 
But  nearer  than  Frfince  lay  southern  Germany,  the  eities  of  which  were  in 
many  ways  more  like  Zurich  than  was  Hern,  and  here  his  doctrines  made 
rapid  way.  These  cities  were  naturally  inclined  to  an  organisation 
of  rclicrion  that  was  at  once  civic  and  denioeratic;  Strassburg — with  its 
many  subject  villages —  was  a  mediator  by  position  and  interest ;  the  new 
diplomatists  were  the  preachers,  with  something  of  Zwingli  s  influence  in 
their  respective  cities,  and  many  of  them  in  constant  correspondence  with 
him.  The  decentralising  of  influences  which  had  once  centred  in  Rome 
or  in  the  greater  ecclesiastical  Courts  ;  the  substitution  of  pastors  and 
dogmatic  leaders  for  Cardinals  and  Legates  —  these  are  leading  features 
of  Reformation  politics.  Thus  the  main  interest  of  Zwingli's  letters  in 
the  following  years  is  political  and  diplomatic.  His  object  was  to  give 
Zurich  a  great  dominion  such  as  she  liad  sought  and  lost  in  the  old 
Zurich  war,  to  make  her  the  Vorort^  no  longer  of  eastern  Switzerland 
only,  but  of  a  new  Confederacy  reaching  into  the  Empire  and  liolding  at 
bay  the  Emperor  (of  whom  he  wished  to  see  the  world  well  rid).  But 
this  dominion  was  to  be  based  upon  a  common  religion. 

As  the  forces  of  religious  change  drew  together,  so  did  the  forces 
of  conservatism.  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  gathered  the  leading  Catholic 
States  (June,  1526)  at  Ratisbon  ;  to  them,  as  to  the  Diet  at  Luzero, 
the  suppression  of  heresy  seemed  the  most  urgent  duty  ;  the  minor 
ecclesiastical  reforms  secured  from  the  Legate  Campeggio  fell  far  short 
of  the  Swiss  plan  of  reform.  Faber  had  been  at  this  conference  ;  in 
this  year  (1520)  he  became  an  imperial  councillor,  and  now  he  began  to 
organise  the  Catholic  party  in  Switzerland.  For  this  purpose  a  Disputa- 
tion was  suggested  at  Baden  (January  1  o,  1 52f>)  ;  .Tohn  Mayer  of  J^ck  — 
a  many-sided  and  able  man  —  was  cafrerto  meet  Zwim^li,  Hut  the  latter 
at  first  declined  to  meet  him  any  wliere  .save  at  Zurieh  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  Zwingli  wss  ready  to  go  to  St  Galleu  or  Scbaffhauseu,  the 
Zurich  Council  refused  him  leave  for  the  journey.  When  the  meeting 
took  place  at  Baden  (May  21-June  18,  1526),  he  was  therefore  not 
present,  and  (Ecolampadins  from  Basel  had  to  take  his  place.  But  the 
most  elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for  sendin  jf  him  daily  reports 
and  receiving  his  advice.  Eck,  with  his  Theses,  played  the  part  that 
Zwingli  had  played  at  Zurich,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (82  to 
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20)  jilayeil  it  well.  The  reputation  of  tk©  victory  greatly  strengthened 
the  Catholif:  party. 

But  Zuiirli  was  now  HO  longer  the  boIc  centre  of  Reform.  At  Suhall- 
luu^en,  llofiucisler,  at  liiel,  Wyttenbach,  Zwingli's  old  Leacher  at  Basel, 
were  preaching  freely.  In  Basel  Capito*8  work  (1512-20)  was  more  than 
carried  onby  (Ecolampadius,  now  (February, 1525)  ministeratSt  Martinis. 
Bern,  the  most  important  of  aU  the  cities,  was,  in  religion  as  in  politics, 
inclined  to  a  policy  of  its  own.  Political  power  was  here  in  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  gilds  being  politically  unimportant;  liorthold 
Haller  and  Sebastian  Meier  by  their  preaching  shared  the  work  of  the 
painter-dramatist  Nicholas  Manuel,  to  whom  some  ascribe  the  direction 
of  Biinese  policy,  until  his  death  in  1530.  Free  prcaclnnq-.  if  in 
accord  with  God's  Word,  was  allowed^  but  innovations  were  forbidden  ; 
pictures,  fcvstiug,  amlotlier  points  disputed  elsewhere  were  left  untouched  ; 
but  heretical  books  were  prohibited  {*\  une  1.3, 1523  ;  November  22, 1524). 
The  magistracy, however,  claimed  the  right  to  punish  priests  disregarding 
these  decrees ;  the  monasteries  were  placed  under  civic  control,  and 
clerical  incomes  were  regulated.  But  tiie  power  of  the  preachers  grew ; 
and  at  Easter,  1527,  both  the  Great  and  the  Small  Council  had  Protes- 
tant majorities.  A  decree  maintaining  the  old  worship  for  the  present 
with  a  speedy  prospect  of  change  was  passed  ;  but  some  priests  here  as 
elsewhere  anticipated  the  cliange.  Political  interests  moved  Bern  in  the 
same  direction.  Although  disturbed  by  the  T'easants'  War.  Rem  was  still 
unwilling  to  p;it  pressure  upon  Zurieli  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  1526, 
through  fear  of  Auslrui,  drew  nearer  to  her.  Bern,  Zurich,  Biusel, 
■-■  CiliUj^^i,  and  Appenzell  did  not  share  the  desire  of  the  Catholic  Cantons 
to  base  their  Federal  union  upon  a  common  belief,  but  wished  to  found 
it  only  upon  common  interests. 

The  Bernese  authorities  dedded,  like  Zurich,  to  hold  a  Disputation 
to  which  the  Bishops  and  delegates  from  the  Cantons  were  invited. 
Zwingli  came  with  the  Bui^omaster,  Diethelm  Koust .  Here  (January  6, 
1528)  ten  Theses,  drawn  up  by  Zwingli,  Haller,  and  Roll,  were  debated. 
They  treated  of  the  Mass  as  a  sacrifice,  of  picture,  and  of  Purgatory  ; 
the  validity  of  Church  ordinanees,  except  when  grounded  upon  God's 
Word  was  denied.  Thesis  \  \\  "tliat  tlie  b'nly  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
substantially  and  corporally  received  in  the  Eucharist  cannui  hv  ))iov«'d 
from  the  Serijiture,"  caused  much  discussion.  The  Disputations  ended 
iift  Zwingli  wished.  The  Mass  was  replaced  by  sermons  ;  images  were 
soon  removed,  and  even  the  Minster  organ  was  broken  up  (February  17, 
1528).  In  some  respects,  however,  Bern  did  not  follow  Zurich ;  when 
the  latter  supported  by  force  the  Reformation  in  the  Thurgau,  Bern 
parted  company,  and  her  constant  fear  of  Savoy  led  her  to  look  more  to 
the  west  and  less  to  the  east  than  did  Zurich. 

The  Bernese  Reformation  was  less  doctrinal  than  the  Zurich,  but 
the  secularisation  of  the  monasteries  was  a  great  feature  in  its  case  also 
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(1527 )  ;  Uic  iiiuds  so  derived  were  devoted  partly  to  the  State,  partly 
to  replacing  foreign  pensions,  which  were  now  definitely  renounced 
(Febmarj,  1528).  The  Bernese  Oberlandera,  however,  had  hoped  to 
share  the  property  of  the  monastery  at  Interlaken,  and,  when  this  was 
seized  for  the  government,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Haslithal  rose  in 
rebellion ;  some  citizens  of  Unterwalden»  believing  the  statement  of 
these  peasants  that  the  Ueforniation  was  forced  upon  them,  crossed  tlie 
Briinicf  to  their  help,  and  it  cost  Bern  mneli  trouble  to  put  down  the 
moveiiu  jil  so  supported.  This  incident,  for  which  Bern  claimed  com- 
pensation, was  a  caiiHo  of  much  ill-will. 

About  a  year  later  (February,  152'.0  the  lieforinatioii  was  carried 
through  at  Basel,  but  not  without  tuimius  whieh  drove  Erasmus  away 
to  Louvain,  the  centre  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  Miihlhausen, 
Schaffhansen  (where  the  movement  was  democratic),  St  Grallen,  and  the 
Freefiailiwicks  (especiidly  Bremgarten)  followed  in  the  same  direction ; 
while  Appenzell  (the  outer  Rhodes  allowing  freedom  of  belief,  1524)  and 
Glarus  were  d  I  v  Ided ;  the  Graubiinden  —  where  opposition  to  the  Bishop 
had  long  existed  —  allowed  liberty  of  preaching  in  1520. 

But  Zwingli's  outlook  included  Germany  as  well  as  Switzerland  ;  his 
doctrines,  opposod  to  those  of  Luther,  wore  horf  working  their  way 
inwards;  and  tlierefore  the  relations  between  Emperor  and  Prinzes 
greatly  aflFect-'d  hira.  Constance,  always  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Lindau,  controlled  the  Lake  of  Constance.  In  the  former,  Protestant 
views,  taught  by  the  Swabian  Reformer,  ^Vmbrose  Blarer,  a  friend  of 
Melanchthon,  and  Zurlk,  had  such  hold  that  the  Bishop  (152G)  moved 
to  Meersburg,  and  the  Chapter  to  Ueberlingen.  The  Federal  Diet 
(November  4, 1527)  refused  to  admit  Constance  as  a  member ;  but  on 
Christmas-day  the  Council  of  Zurich  decided  to  conclude  with  Constance 
a  religious  and  political  League,  called  tfa-s  chrhtliehe  Biirijerrecht.  The 
treaty  wjis  modelled  upon  that  wliich  had  admitted  Basel  to  the  Con- 
federates (June  9, 1501)  ;  it  contained  provisions  for  mutual  help,  mainly 
defensive  ;  it  allowed  of  extension,  and  indeed  the  eonqnestof  lands  for 
Constance  is  spoken  of,  a  seeming  reference  to  the  Thnrcfan.  Btit  the 
peculiarity  of  the  new  Treaty  lay  in  its  being  based  njion  theological 
unity  —  a  princi]»le  wiiiuh  Wiui  Lo  have  a  long  and  disastrous  future  in 
diplomacy.  To  Strassburg  —  where  the  preachers  Capito,  Bucer,  and 
Hedio  were  already  his  friends — Zwingli  sent  (August,  1527)  an  envoy 
to  discuss  its  admission  to  the  new  League ;  the  admission  of  Bern^ 
discussed  at  the  Bern  Disputation,  was  merely  a  question  of  time ;  it 
followed  Constance  (June  25, 1528).  The  Reformation  in  the  Common 
Lands  was  now  a  pressing  question,  and  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  provided 
that  preachers  there  should  bo  protected,  and  no  subject  punished  for 
his  belief;  if  tlie  majority  anywhere  decided  for  Reform,  they  were  to 
be  left  free  to  carry  it  ont.  The  iirst  place  to  which  this  applied  was 
the  Toggenburg,  Zwingli's  old  homo. 
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Other  .'ines  quickly  followed  :  St  Grallen  (November  3)  ;  Bid 
CT  duiary  2S,  lo29)  ;  Miililhausen  (February  17)  ;  Biisel  (March  3)  ; 
iiiid  after  u  longer  intt  ival  Schafthanseii  (October  15),  which  had  a 
somewhat  varied  religious  liistory.  Stra^sbur^-,  uiier  many  proposals 
and  discussions  (due  to  Bern's  miw  illingne8Stoi);iss  beyond  Switzerland), 
linally  entered  Liiu  L.eague  (January  5,  1530),  when  the  danger  from 
Ansttift  seemed  great,  and  ZwingU'a  activity,  stimulated  by  Philip  of 
Hease,  was  almost  feyerish.  The  edifice  was  to  be  crowned  by  the 
admission  of  Hesse ;  but  only  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Strassburg  would 
consent  to  so  risky  an  alliance  ;  and  in  the  various  treaties  concluded 
with  these  cities  the  claims  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  were  reserved. 
There  were  proposals  for  a  larger  league^  to  include  Augsburg,  Niirn- 
berg,  and  Ulm  ;  but  the  anomaly  of  such  a  formation  was  evident,  and 
it  could  not  be  successfully  carried  into  execution.  The  inclusion  of 
Liricli  of  Wiirttemherg  in  the  Christian  Civic  League,  as  proposed  by 
Philip,  was,  happily,  not  brought  about.  The  result  of  the  diplomatic 
activity  in  which  Zwingli  hud  engaged  under  the  intlueuce  of  Philip  of 
Hesse  thus  fell  far  short  of  its  purpose. 

To  this  new  League,  which  made  the  Confederation  impossible,  the 
Catholic  States  replied  by  the  **  Christian  Union.**  Austria  had  causes 
of  complaint  in  the  Waldshut  Incidentand  in  themonasticseonlarisations. 
The  monasteries  of  Stein-am-Khein  and  Kdnigsfelden,  the  former  being 
under  Austrian  protection,  and  the  latter  an  Austrian  foundation,  had 
been  secularised  (1524).  Ferdinand  protested ;  and  reprisals  followed  on 
both  sides.  For  its  Italian  policy  Austria  had  need  of  Swiss  support  (it 
was  hopeless,  said  one  Austrian  envoy,  to  bold  .Milan  unless  Switzerland 
were  with  the  Emperor).  At  the  Diet  at  Baden  (May  28,  1628) 
Dr  Jacob  Sturzl,  an  envoy  from  Ferdinand  —  whose  policy  here  agreed 
with  the  Emperor  s  —  proposed  to  the  Five  Catholic  Cantons,  Luzern, 
Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug,  a  league  with  Austria,  partly  for 
defence  and  common  religious  ends.  War  was  threatened ;  for,  while 
the  Imperial  gfovemment  was  eager  to  attack  Constance,  Zurich  and 
possibly  Bern  were  equally  bound  to  defend  it,  and  also  to  chastise 
L'nterwalden  for  violating  Bernese  territory. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  Austria's  policy  towards  Switzer- 
land :  distinctionsbetweenthe  policiesof  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  between 
the  Councils  at  Ensislirim  and  Innsbruck,  are  easdy  traceable.  An<l  the 
chief  advisers  were  not  at  one.  Mark  Sittich  of  Ems  —  the  Vo'/t  ni 
Brefifenz  and  the  Vorarlberi;- — and  (  onut  Itndolf  von  Sulz,  head  of  the 
Innsbruck  Council,  were  for  war  ;  they  were  further  urged  on  by  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  the  Abbot  of  St  Galleu,  who  had  private  wrongs 
to  redress.  But  the  Habsburg  lack  of  funds,  and  the  impossibility  of 
patting  fresh  taxes  upon  impoverished  lands,  made  against  war.  The 
desirability  of  regaining  the  old  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  was  always 
present  to  their  advisers ;  yet  little  could  be  done  to  compass  it.  On 
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the  otlier  side  the  dread  of  such  an  attack  from  PJiaruoh  '  \v;is  always 
in  the  iiiiiiJ  of  Zwiugli,  and  auinetimes  found  violent  fxprissiitu.  But 
with  the  lapse  of  time  ho  learnt  that  the  Emperor  couid  not  always  act 
as  he  would. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  the  proposals  for  the  Christian  Union  were 
drafted  in  a  Diet  at  Feldkirch  (February  14, 1529),  and  fully  agreed  to 
at  Waldshut  (April  22»  1629).  The  old  faith  was  to  be  preserved  and, 
as  in  1525,  a  reformation  on  Gatholio  lines  was  to  be  carried  oat  with 
the  advice  of  the  spiritual  rulers.  The  members  of  the  Union  were 
bound  to  secure  for  each  other  the  right  of  punishing  heretics.  A 
clause  of  douhtful  interpretation  about  conquests  showed  that  the 
possibility  of  mch  had  been  considered.  This  Union,  which  made  a 
solid  wall  of  Catholicism  between  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  was, 
like  the  Civic  League,  a  breakinsf-up  of  the  old  Confederation.  ItaUu 
looked  for  an  extension  beyond  Switzerland :  at  the  Diet  of  Speier 
(1529)  Ferdinand  discussed  with  Bavaria  and  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg 
their  entry  into  the  Catholic  League ;  Savoy  was  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
join  it;  the  Valais  also  had  (May,  1528)  contracted  a  league  for  ten 
years  with  Savoy ;  even  the  Swabian  League,  it  was  said,  might  become 
a  member.    Bern  and  Zurich  woidd  then  be  enclosed  by  enemies* 

The  Diet  of  Speier  (February  21, 1529)  issued  a  severe  decree  against 
sects  denying  the  Sacrament  of  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ;  —  a 
distinction,  which  the  Protestants  had  not  as  yet  formally  made  for 
themselves,  was  made  l)y  others.  Nine  of  the  fourteen  cities  that  signed 
the  Protest  preiicnled  on  this  occasion  were  Zwinglian.  Strassburg, 
which  was  in  disgrace  at  the  Diet  for  having  just  abolished  the  Majwi, 
drew  closer  to  Zurich,  from  both  political  and  theological  motives. 
The  distinction  between  Lutherans  and  Zwiuglians  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist  became  now  of  politi<»l  ss  well  as  dogmatic  importance. 

Events  were  tending  towards  war  in  Switzerland.  Bern  and  Zurich 
had  agreed  (November  16-18,  1528)  both  to  compel  Unterwalden  to 
pay  tlie  indemnity  for  invading  Bernese  territory,  and  also  to  protect 
the  Reformed  faith  in  the  Common  Lands,  whOe  the  several  communities 
were  to  be  left  free  to  decide  for  the  Reformed  or  Catholic  side.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Tlnirgau  Landsf/cmeirtdc  at  Weinfelden  (December  9, 
1528)  envoys  of  botli  the  Catholic  and  Heformed  Cantons  attended  ;  the 
latter  promised  help  to  those  upon  their  side,  and  asked  their  help  in 
return.  The  majority  of  the  Thurgau  communities  decided  for  Keform. 
Meanwhile,  the  ditliculties  of  a  divided  government  in  the  Common 
Territories  had  become  increasingly  acute.  Moreover,  to  the  west, 
Geneva  was  attacked  by  Savoy,  to  which  the  Valais — now  (end  of  1528) 
allied  to  the  Five  Cantons — was  attached,  and  the  Christian  Union 
supported  Savoy.  As  these  alliances  tended  to  war,  Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell,  and  the  Graubiinden  offered  mediation.  But,  as  their  terras 
did  not  include  freedom  of  preaching,  Zurich  —  firm  on  this  point— 
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would  not  listen  to  them.  Of  tlie  Five  Cantons,  Unterwulden  was  now 
the  bitterest  ;  but  Luzern  and  Zurich —  the  rival  leaders  —  had  made  up 
their  mind  for  war  (May  26-28).  Bern,  anxious  to  preserve  unity, 
woidd  not  proiiiiso  Ziirieh  help  for  an  offensive  war.  The  demaiuls  uf 
Zurich  were  indred  excessive  ;  the  surrender  ol'  the  riglits  oi'  the  Cantona 
to  the  luhiiiiiistration  of  tlie  Abbey  of  St  (iuUen  (to  which  Zurich, 
Luzern,  Schwyz,  and  Glarus  sent  a  protecting  bailiff  in  turn  every  two 
years),  the  withdrawal  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Lnzem  satirist,  Thomas  Mumer. 

Riotous  proceedings  at  St  Gallen  were  a  further  cause  of  war.  In 
1528  it  was  Zurich's  turn  to  appoint  the  bailiff,  who  both  attended 
to  secular  business  and  protected  the  Abbey  ;  Zwingli  meant  to  use 
the  opportunity  to  further  his  cause.  The  Abbot  Franz  Geissberger 
was  dying  ;  Zwingli  and  the  Privy  Council  bade  (January  28,  1529) 
the  Zurich  official  (Jacob  Frci )  seize  the  JiKuuistie  property  upon  his 
death,  secularise  it,  and  intruducc  tlic  (in-]  el.  Ijut  the  townsmen 
broke  into  the  abbey  (Fel)ruary  23)  before  the  dcatli  of  Geissberger 
(March  23).  The  monks  elected  as  Abbot  Kilian  Kiiuili,  wlio  lied  to 
Bregenz,  and  thence  resisted  the  plunder  of  his  abbej  lands.  Since 
the  abbey  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  the 
four  Cantons,  and  of  these  Luzern  and  Schwys  supported  Kauffi,  the 
illegiil  action  of  Zurich  and  of  the  townsmen  could  not  but  lead  to  war. 

Nor  did  this  incident  stand  alone:  the  delicate  constitutional 
question  of  tlie  Free  Bailiwicks  added  to  the  intensity  of  feeling. 
Nearly  all  the  villages  in  the  district  had  declared  (May,  ir)29)  tliatthey 
would  follow  Zurich,  which  Wiis  openly  encouraging  tiieir  violent  changes; 
in  all  but  religion  tiiey  would  obey  their  lords,  the  Catholic  majority 
of  the  Cantons.  These  lords,  however,  hesitated  lo  use  force  ;  but 
embassies  regained  for  Catholicism  some  parishes.  A  new  bailiil  sent  by 
Unterwalden  was  to  take  office  in  May  (1529),  and  at  first  Zurich 
resolved  to  prevent  his  entry. 

Bern  did  its  utmost  to  keep  the  peace,  but  Zurich  was  embittered,  while 
the  Five  Cantons  had  enough  cause  to  reject  Bern's  mediation.  Zurich 
declared  war  (June  8),  and  carried  out  aphin  of  campaign  which  Zwingli 
had  drawn  up;  leaving  small  detachments  at  Mnri  and  else\\here,  near 
the  Bernese  troops  at  Bremgarten(f<)r  Rcjrn,  which  disliked  ollensive  war, 
was  yet  willing  to  defend  the  Common  Lands  and  Zurich  if  attacked), 
the  main  body  moved  to  Kappel,  ten  miles  from  Zurich.  Zwini^li's  plan 
was  to  move  suddenly  against  the  enemy  ;  to  force  them  to  give  up  the 
Austrian  alliance  and  their  rule  in  the  Commons  Lands,  to  renounce 
pensions,  and  to  allow  free  preaching  in  their  own  territory.  The  Five 
Cantons,  hoping  to  the  last  for  Austrian  help,  were  badly  prepared :  the 
troops  of  Luzern  had  gone  to  the  Free  Bailiwicks,  but  those  of  the  other 
four  Cantons  moved  from  Zug  towards  Zurich.  Hans  Oebli,  the  Landam" 
mann  of  Glarus,  hunied  up  to  mediate  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  friend  of  Reform, 
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his  voice,  in  spite  of  Zwingli's  plea  for  wnr,  prevailed.  The  rank  and  tile  of 
neither  anu)-  wished  for  war ;  and  so,  by  the  help  of  otluT  Cantons,  peace 
Vfiis  negotiaied  by  ambassadors,  first  at  Aarau  and  tiien  at  Steinhausen 
in  Znq- ;  the  decision  lay  by  custom  with  the  armies  themselves.  Zwin^li 
w  ished  to  force  ihe  abolition  of  pensions  upon  his  opponents,  but  even 
at  Zuricli  some  were  against  this,  and  Bern,  through  Nicholas  Manuel, 
zefused  to  enforce  it .  Finally  (June  24, 1529)  peace  was  madeat  Kappel. 
Neither  party  was  to  attack  the  other  for  its  faith.  In  the  Common 
Lands,  the  religious  offenders  should  not  be  punished ;  the  majority  were 
to  decide  for  or  against  the  ]\Iass  and  on  other  questions;  oidy  men  of 
Iiononr  and  moderation  should  be  sent  there  as  Imiliffs.  The  Austrian 
alliance  was  renounced,  and  its  very  documents  were  etit  into  shred.s  and 
burnt  ;  the  Five  Cantons  were  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  according  to 
the  decision  of  arljitrators,  and,  if  it  remained  un[taid,  Zurich  and  Hern 
might  elose  their  markets  to  tlie  Five  Cantons.  Finally  the  abolition  of 
pensions  and  mercenary  service  was  recommended  to  the  Five  Cantoni>. 
The  removal  of  the  Austrian  alliance  seemed  to  secure  the  advantage  to 
Zurich,  which  still  kept  Hesse  and  its  chance  of  France.  One  clause  was 
afterwards  differently  construed  to  mean,  that  as  faith  cannot  be  planted 
by  force  no  coercion  should  be  iised  against  the  Five  Cantons  or  their 
people  in  matters  touching  their  faith.  The  Zwinglians  thought  that 
free  preaching  extended  to  the  Five  Cantons  as  well  as  to  the  Common 
Lands  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Five  Cantons  naturally  held  them- 
Helves  free  tn  act  as  they  ])leascd  in  their  own  territory.  Thus  the  peace 
which  ])laced  Zurich  at  the  hei_t,dit  of  her  power  contained  in  itself  tlie 
seeds  of  futnre  war.  As  a  polit  i(  ian,  if  not  as  a  theolojLfian,  Zwingli  waij 
jnstiiiiid  ill  his  preference  for  force.  As  early  as  August  he  thought 
another  campaign  inevitable. 

In  this  same  year  the  question  of  the  Eacharist  became  of  cracial 
importance  for  the  Protestants.  In  his  writings  of  1522  Zwingli  had 
entered  into  no  criticism  of  the  accepted  view.  The  interpretation,  in 
our  Lord^s  sa}'ing,  ♦*  This  is  my  body,'*  of  the  word  "  is  "  as  "  signifies  *' 
was  ])ossIbly  suggested  to  him  by  Cornelius  van  Hoen,  after  1521,  in 
a  circular  h  iter  carried  about  to  theologians  by  Henne  Rode.  The 
expression  of  his  opinion  was  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  Carlstadt's 
extreme  utternncos,  eontainivii^  (as  Zwinrrji  thoncfht)  a  kernel  of  truth 
liidden  by  errors,  and  it  lirsi  took  shape  in  a  leMerto  iSlatthiius  Alberof 
Rentlin<Ten  (  Xovemljer  10,  1524):  the  Eucharist  was  rec^arded  us  purely 
sviubolicd,  but  a.s  a  pledge  of  Christian  jtrofession;  and  he  emphasisi-d, 
as  his  controversy  with  the  Anabapti.sis  tihows,  the  corporate  itspect  in 
the  Eucharist. 

ZwingU*8  teaching,  often  presented  as  a  mere  negation  of  Luther's, 
was  no  less  a  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  spite  of  varying 
views  as  to  the  exat  t  nature  of  the  Presence,  its  reality  had  always 
been  admitted:  Widif's  denial  of  Transubstantiation  and  Luther's 
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aasertion  of  Gonsubstantiatioii,  althougli  affecting  the  relation  of  the 
Presence  to  the  elements,  had  not  called  in  question  that  reality  or 
the  Bupematural  grace  of  this  Sacrament  itself.  Zwingli,  fastening 
upon  the  direct  relation  between  God  and  the  individual  apart  from 
outward  acts,  and  starting  from  the  human  side,  made  this  Sacrament 
purely  svmholical.  and  brought  it  down  from  the  supernatural  to  the 
human  jilane.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  llie  later  Sacrauientarians, 
and  was  at  one  with  tlie  Socinians  and  more  radiral  sects.  He  thus 
became  the  revolutionary  theologian  of  the  Kefuruiiaion.  While  the 
Lutherans  were  jsensitive  to  charges  of  a  departure  from  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  Zwinglians  were  conscious  of  their  own  bold  innoTaUons  in 
doctrine  and  organisation  (for  instance,  they  did  not  hold  Ordination 
essential).  Their  divergence  from  the  Catholic  Church  went  far  deeper 
than  objections  to  the  Papacy  or  to  current  abuses  ;  aixl  thus  tlic  vision 
of  a  Council  to  promote  union  had  no  attraction  or  possibility  for  them. 
Hence  the  growth  of  their  influence  tended  to  perpetuate  disunion. 

The  south  German  cities  were  led  to  favour  Zwini^'li's  views,  not 
only  from  democratic  sympathy  with  the  Swiss,  but  from  dislike  of 
Luther's  political  allies,  the  Princes.  Niirnberg  was  an  exception  :  in 
1525  Zwiiigli  s  hooks  were  forbidden  there  as  **  books  of  the  Devil." 
But  by  April,  1527,  most  of  the  Augsburg  preachers  were  on  his  side  ; 
at  U)m  Conrad  Sam  was  a  pillar  of  strength  to  him  ;  Uliich  of  Wfirt- 
temberg,  influenced  by  CEcolampadius  and  then  by  Zwingli*8  sermons 
(1524-5),  became  a  strong  Zwinglian,  and  in  Hesse  influenced  the 
Landgrave  in  his  turn  ;  at  Afainz,  lledio,  who  came  from  Basel  (1528) 
corresponded  with  Zwingli ;  Frankfort, throiir^h  Frosehauer's  connexion, 
became  a  literary  centre  of  the  "pure  doctrine  "  ;  Strassburg,  inspired 
by  Zwingli,  sent  out  its  own  teachers  ;  and  Zwinglianism.  spreading 
dov.Ti  t!i('  I'hine.  met  a  similar  euiTent  of  doctrine  oriy-inating  with 
van  lloen  m  Holland;  it  reached  even  Friesland.  where  Carl  Stadt 
iiad  worked,  and  Luther,  unable  to  understand  such  a  rapid  growth, 
ascribed  it  to  the  Devil. 

Haner,  a  theologian  who  differed  from  Luther  in  maintaining  a 
purely  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  of  the  Saviour^s  flesh  and  blood, 
and  from  Zwingli  in  maintaining  a  supernatural  communication  of  grace, 
had  suggested  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  the  possibility  of  a  conference 
clearing  up  all  differences.  This  advice,  given  at  Speier  in  1529,  where 
unityamong  the  Protestants  was  desirable  for  both  political  and  religious 
reasons,  led  to  the  Marburg  Conference  (September,  1529).  The  character 
nnd  issue  of  this  Conference  have  been  described  elsewhere.  The  central 
subject  was  the  change  wrought  by  consecration  in  the  elements. 
Zwingli  purposely  restrictt'd  the  discussion  to  leave  liope  for  unity;  he 
hud  a  practical  mind,  accustomed  more  than  Luther's  to  the  give  and 
take  of  equal  discussion.  So  long  as  unity  was  based  upon  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  there  had  been  scope  for  difference  of  opinion  within  one 
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Church  ;  but  now,  when  organic  unity  was  lost,  exact  agreement  of 
theological  opinion  and  the  nfimes  of  certain  leaders  were  made  tlie 
essentials  of  the  unity  which  it  was  sou^lit  to  secure.  Luther  was  tiie 
obstacle,  as  insisting  that  union  of  an}'  kiiul  should  depend  npon  absolute 
agretnnonl.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Luther  could  have  come  into 
union  with  Zwingli,  without  joining  in  his  political  schemes  ;  since  tlie 
demand  for  a  union  between  them  was  primarily  political. 

The  failure  to  achieve  theological  unity  ruined  the  great  plan  for  a 
league  which  Zwingli  and  Philip  of  Hesse  had  conceived.  Jacob  Meier  of 
Basel  had  spoken  of  some  considerable  plan  to  be  discussed  at  Marburg ; 
Zwingli*s  correspondence  with  the  Landgrave  and  his  visit  to  Stras^buig 
had  suggested  many  things  to  him  ;  his  request  for  an  oflicial  delegate 
from  the  Zurich  Council  did  not  aim  at  theology  alone.  Unfortunately, 
the  invitation  tn  !?ern  was'nnt  sent  until  September  10,  when  it  was  too 
late.  Religious  ditTiMcnces  made  it  clear  that  Saxony  and  Switzerland 
could  not  be  included  in  the  same  league.  However,  Philip  was  ready 
to  do  without  Saxony,  uud  he  was  uLsu  ready  to  seek  help  from  France, 
■ —  iiii  expedient  which  loyalty  to  the  Empire  made  distasteful  to  Saxony. 
The  proposal  of  such  a  plan  came  from  Philip ;  the  exact  details  were 
afterwai^  filled  in  by  Zwingli,  inspired  from  Strassburg.  Not  only 
France  but  Venice  was  to  be  drawn  into  the  league ;  and  the  instructions 
to  Collin,  the  envoy  there*  were  drawn  up  by  Zwingli  himself,  as  were 
many  other  State  papers. 

The  activity  and  the  expenditure  of  the  French  agents  (Boisregault 
and  Meicfret)  in  Switzerland  were  great ;  the  INf ost  Christian  King  liad 
no  scruple  about  negotiations  with  heretics  (who  indeed  were  better  than 
Turks) ;  in  March,  1531,  he  was  ready  to  help  Zurich  secretly.  Hut 
his  great  object  was  to  keep  tlie  l)alance  even  in  Switzerland  ;  a  war 
was  not  in  his  interest.  On  the  t>ther  hanvl,  the  fear  of  arousing  France 
paralysed  the  £mperor*s  action.  Hence,  while  foreign  influences  pushed 
Switzerland  to  the  verge  of  war,  they  dlso  served  to  keep  it  book  from 
war  itself. 

Diplomacy  took  up  much  of  Zwingirs  time,  but  his  pen  was  as  active 
as  ever  :  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  a  number  of 
important  letters,  and  controversial  tracts.  His  power  at  Zurich  and 
the  spirit  of  the  city  were  at  their  height.  In  a  complaint  to  Luzern 
a1)ont  'I'linrnas  Murner  (whose  Heretics'  Calendar  seemed  dangerous  and 
oll'ensivt;  to  an  age  over-sensitive  to  ridicule)  the  Council  said  (Feb- 
ruary 14, 1520)  that  they  were  free,  and  suli  jei  t  to  no  Emperor  or  lord  ; 
they,  like  France,  Venice,  and  other  Slates,  ordered  spiritual  persons 
and  property  as  tliey  thouglit  well.  Zwingli*8  enemies  too  were  now 
under  his  feet ;  after  December  7, 1528,  only  the  barest  civic  rights 
without  the  chance  of  office  were  left  to  nou'Reformers  ;  attendance  at 
Mass  even  outside  the  city  was  punished  by  fine ;  to  eat  fish  instead  of 
flesh  on  Friday  was  an  offence.    But  a  reaction  might  at  any  time  set  in. 
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It  waK  indeed  tlie  fear  of  such  a  reaction  that  led  Zwingli  to  make  iiia 
Reformation  as  thoroni:^h  a«  possible. 

In  tills  poriod  il  becomes  im{u)ssible  to  sepai-iite  Swiss  polities  from. 
German.  I  lie  restoration  of  Duko  Ulrli  )i  of  Wurttemberg  (which 
Zuricli  \vii8  more  disposed  than  Item  to  heip^  was  an  unfailing  subject  of 
negotiation.  Witli  this  Saul  who,  could  he  but  be  restored,  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  Paul  to  the  Reformation,  Zwingli  had  a  oonnerion  of  long 
standing ;  and  through  him  he  became  frien^y  with  that  able  politician, 
the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse.  Zwingli's  Hessian  correspondence  in 
cipher  begins  with  the  second  Diet  of  Speier,  when  the  Landgrave 
(April  22,  1.V20)  first  wrote  about  the  Marburg  Conference,  and  it  ends 
eleven  days  before  Zwingli's  deutli.  The  two  correspondents  formed 
vast  schemes,  for  the  Landgrave,  like  Zwingli  himself,  was  no  ri{>id  con- 
servative. As  early  as  152-i  Zwingli  had  formed  a  tor  an  extensive 
leaL,aic  ;  bnt  the  Anabaptist  truubles  led  him  to  lay  it  asulu.  Now  under 
the  Landif rave's  influence  he  returned  to  it.  After  the  Conference  the 
propositi  uf  "  a  Chiisliun  agreement "  came  from  llesse ;  it  aimed  at 
securing  mutual  protection  and  converts  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  the 
Sehmalkaldic  League  (April,  1531)  owed  something  to  this  conception. 
But  the  idea  of  a  league  uniting  Swiss  and  German  Protestants  failed 
through  resistance  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  faithful  to  the  Empire 
and  firm  in  his  Lutheran  creed. 

The  reward  Zwingli  gained  for  deserting  his  old  principle  of  keeping 
aloof  from  foreign  complications  was  small }  his  widest  plans  miscarried. 
No  greater  success  rewarded  I'neerin  his  attemj)ts  at  mediation  between 
the  LutliiTan  and  Zwiui^lian  t  amps.  The  c-reedof  8tra.ssburg,  Coiislanee, 
Memmiui^eri,  and  Linduu,  drawn  up  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  presented  to 
the  Emjteror  July  11,  ir>i{0,  and  known  as  the  Ti  tr<tpolitana^  was  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  Basel  and  Zurich  at  the  EvaJigelic  Diet  of  Basel, 
November  16,  1530.  It  affirmed  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  given,  truly  to  eat  and  drink,  for  the  nouri^ment  of  souls ; 
positively,  it  made  as  close  an  approach  to  the  Lutheran  view  as  was 
possible,  whUe  by  omission  of  any  statement  as  to  the  elements  it  avoided 
contradicting  that  view ;  in  otlier  articles  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  C'onfession,  and  the  rejection  of  images 
are  set  forth.  Zwingli's  own  Confession  was  embodied  in  the  Fidei  ratio 
a<i  Carol  urn  Imperatorem  presented  to  the  Emperor  (July  3,  1530). 
The  earlier  sections  expounded  the  Nicene  faith;  the  sixth  section 
eriiphasised  Wiclif's  tle  ury  oi  the  invisible  Church  composi  <]  of  elect 
believei*s  ;  the  seventh  and  eii^lith  asserted  tlie  Saeniments  to  be  merely 
signs  and  aliirmed  Zwingli's  teaching  in  terms  likely  to  anger  Catholics 
and  Lutherans  alike ;  later  secticms  depreciated  ceremonies,  denounced 
images  as  unscriptural,  magnified  the  office  of  preacher,  and  discussed 
tlie  relations  of  Church  and  State  at  length.  The  Anabaptists  were 
often  incidentally  condemned,  and  the  assertion  of  his  own  views  was 
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clear  and  unflinching.  No  wish  to  conciliate  others,  no  fear  of  a  breach 
with  the  past  is  apparent. 

Kven  when  Strassburg'  (December,  l^jOO)  joined  the  Schiiuilkaldic 
League.  Zwingli's  desire  for  political  union  did  not  overcome  his  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  his  own  views.  He  was  thus  tlie  obstacle  in  the 
negotiations  at  this  stage  (Mareh-Jnly,  l');]!),  when  tlit»  Elector  of 
Saxony  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  uduul  the  adherents  of  the  Tctrapolitana 
to  the  Schmalkaldic  League.  While  he  was  willing  to  leave  somethiug 
vague,  he  could  not  accept  definitions  which  he  held  to  be  untrue. 
Moreover,  the  Lutherans  desired  a  General  Council ;  while  Zwingli 
had  completely  broken  with  tradition,  and  his  organisation  left  no  room 
for  Councils. 

A]>art  from  doctrine,  Zwinglianism  on  its  political  side  was  now 
(1630-1)  a  greater  danger  to  the  Emjiire  than  was  Lutheranism. 
Ferdinand  wrote  to  the  Emperor  after  the  battle  of  Ksippel,  that 
Switzerland  was  the  head  of  (Tcrman  I*rotestantism,  and  to  conquer 
it  was  the  true  way  of  niasteriuix  Germany  and  re-establisliiiif^  religious 
peace  ;  the  papal  Legate  at  lirusscls  wrote  to  Clement  VIl  (^.May,  : 
'■''Zurich  est  dSsormaU  la  tete  et  la  capitale  de  la  secte  Luth^rienm.^* 
But  her  power  was  declining.  It  was  only  a  small  gain  that  Ulm 
(July,  1681),  moved  by  the  definite  refusal  of  Electoral  Sazonj  to  alter 
its  position,  became  more  Zwii^lian,  or  that  Bern,  whose  support  was 
essential  to  Zurich,  rejected  the  Tetrapolitana*  In  Zurich  itself  Z  wi  ngli's 
influence  was  Icsst  ning ;  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
grown  distasteful,  and  the  disaffected  nobility  was  regaining  power ;  on 
the  question  of  an  embassy  to  France  (Fe})rnary.  ir)81),  the  opposition 
showed  itself  stronger  than  his  followers.  The  trade  of  the  city  had 
been  injured  by  political  unrest;  strict  sumptuary  laws  and  moral  con- 
trol led  to  discontent  among  the  artisans  and  tradesmen,  who  regretted 
the  monasLerics  ;  the  sermons  lost  some  of  their  old  attraction.  So 
keenly  did  Zwingli  feel  this  change,  that  he  formally  asked  leave  to 
resign  his  preachership  and  go  to  work  elsewhere  (July  26).  But  he  was 
too  closely  bound  up  with  the  town,  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  deputation, 
made  up  of  the  two  Bn^omasters  and  the  three  chief  Gild-masters,  he 
kept  his  office;  and  for  the  last  mouths  of  his  life  he  retained,  though 
precariously,  something  of  his  former  influence. 

Inside  the  Confederation  war  was  again  drawing  nearer ;  the  Catholic 
Cantons  had  still  their  own  rrrievances  and  were  embittered  by  defeat: 
thnv  still  — aliliouL,di  against  hope  —  biokeJ  to  Austria  for  lie)  p.  Zwingli, 
augry  at  the  insults  to  which  he  was  subjected,  was  decidedly  for  war 
("The  knot  can  only  be  loosed  })y  liruinoss"V  In  this  state  of  atYairs 
the  war  of  Musso  kindled  the  llame.  The  castellan  of  Musso  (di 
Medigino),  since  1625  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  the  Graubtinden,  had 
(March,  1581)  murdered  a  Graubunden  envoy  returning  from  Milan* 
and  invaded  the  Valtelline.  The  League  appealed  to  the  Swiss  and 
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especially  to  Zurich.  Zwingli  believed  that  the  Kmpcror  stood  behind 
the  castellan,  and  that  movements  of  troops  in  Austria  foreshadowed  an 
attack  upon  Zurich  —  an  event  which  (rerman  politics  made  not  un- 
likely. The  Kiiipornr  did  not  indeed  himself  sup[)ori  tlie  castellan,  l)ut 
lie  AViUi  inclined  lu  approve  the  war,  since  it  kept  the  dangerous  Swiss 
employed,  and  he  was  not  unwilling  that  Musso  should  be  helped  without 
expense  to  himself  lest,  if  left  without  help,  the  oastellan  should  turn  to 
France.  The  Swiss  Diet  was  divided  by  the  Graubiinden  request.  The 
Five  Cantons  refused  help  :  the  Protestants  promised  it.  Zwingli  again, 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  in  closest  touch  with  the  French  ambassador 
Meigret,seizedthe  opportunity  to  revive  his  far-reaching  plan  of  alliance. 

Politic  al  means  were  used  for  religious  objects.  An  assembly  of 
the  Zwinglian  allies  (May  IT;)  at  Zurich  determined  that  the  Five 
Cantons  nuLst  be  furced  to  allow  frei'  way  to  jjreacliincr.  An  embargo 
upon  trade  by  land  —  to  clieck  the  passage  ot  v.ine,  wheat,  palt,  and 
iron  —  was  lo  be  set  up  against  the  Five  Cantons.  It  was  an  unhappy 
method  of  compulsion,  ulihough  it  had  a  preceilent  in  14o8,  and  had 
been contemplatodin  the  First  Peace  of  Kappel.  The  chief  responsibility 
belongs  to  Bern,  who  suggested  it  as  an  alternative  to  the  war  proposed 
by  Zurich.  Things  drifted  nearer  to  war  in  spite  of  representations 
from  France  and  from  the  other  Cantons :  scarcity  of  food  distressed 
and  angered  the  Catholics ;  Zurich  would  only  remove  the  embargo  if 
free  preaching  were  allowed. 

The  Forest  Cantons  this  time  made  the  first  move,  and  from  Zug 
marched  towards  Zurich  (October  4-^>).  When  news  of  this  reached 
Zuiieb,  a  small  band,  which  in  the  end  reached  1200,  under  George 
Goidli  set  out  (October  9)  ;  a  larger  band  of  1500  men  fairly  well 
equipped  started  two  days  later,  and  Z\s mgli  accompanied  tliem.  Ikit 
there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  even  of  preparation.  In  Bern  the 
people  blamed  Zwingli  for  this  "parsons*  war."  The  action  of  Bern 
indeed  was  ambiguous ;  partly  owing  to  trouble  nearer  home,  and 
partly  from  aversion  to  the  war.  Her  contingent  was  not  ready  until 
the  crisis  had  passed.  But  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  open  treachery 
when  a  house  is  divided  against  itself. 

The  advance  guard  under  Gtildli  —  which  was  only  to  keep  on  the 
defensive  —  began  the  battle  at  Kappel  nn  October  11  :  they  nenrlocted  to 
chai  L!!'  ihe  enemy  wlien  changing  tlieii-  attack,  and  their  position  was 
t'lnied.  When  the  main  body  under  Rudolf  Lavater  reached  the  Albis 
—  thf  position  fixed  by  the  Council  —  the  day  was  practically  lost.  Its 
attack  upon  the  8000  Forest  men  lailcu.  Zwingli  was  among  the  blain. 
and  his  body  was  treated  disgracefully  as  that  of  a  traitor.  His  stepson, 
Gerold  Meyer,  Diebold  von  Geroldscok,  Abbot  Joner  of  Kappel,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  perished  with  him. 

The  remaining  Zurich  troops  and  allies  came  up  (October  24)  with 
the  Catholic  troops  on  the  Gubel  near  Zug  and  were  defeated  in  an 
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engagement  more  serious  than  the  first.  Zurich  lay  open  to  its  enemies  : 
the  Emjiernr  might  now  have  intervene'!  with  effeet.  But  thronf:^h  tlie 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassadors  and  the  oilier  Cantcms  peace  was 
made  (November  23)  :  the  conditions  of  the  First  IVaee  of  Kappel 
were  now  reversed.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  victors  tliat  they  did  not 
press  their  success  too  far.  Even  now  Zurich  was  not  disposed  for 
peace  ;  but  the  country  villages,  which  had  lost  by  the  embargo,  here 
as  at  Bern  were  strongly  for  it.  By  the  Second  Peace  of  Kappel  the 
territory  of  Zurich  waskept  iptact :  in  the  Common  Lands  existing  beliefs 
were  left  alone,  but  CatboHc  minorities,  where  there  were  such,  received 
protection  ;  government  by  the  majority  of  the  Cantons  was  affirmed. 
The  manat:femcnt  of  its  own  religious  matters  was  left  to  each  Canton. 
Zwiii<:^rrs  scheme  to  force  the  Catholic  Cantons  to  give  free  play  to  the 
Reformat  ion  in  the  Common  Lands  and  in  their  own  territory  had  failed; 
but  the  principle  of  Federal  control  over  religion  was  not  asserted. 
The  Christian  Civic  Alliance  and  the  Treaty  of  1529  were  annulled. 
Basel,  Schafthausen,  St  Gallen,  and  Miihlhausen  paid  indemnities  of 
from  1000  to  4000  crowns.  Zurich  and  the  town  of  St  Gallen  were 
to  compensate  and  restore  the  Abbey  of  St  Gallen :  the  Reformed 
communities  in  the  Free  Bailiwicks,  Thurgau,  and  Toggenburg  (where 
the  Abbot  regained  his  power),  were  allowed  to  keep  their  faith ; 
Catholic,  but  not  Reformed,  minorities  were  protected.  Monks  and 
nuns  might  return  to  their  Houses.  Solothurn  restored  its  old  worship 
to  escape  the  payment  of  an  indemnity.  Bern,  which  had  to  forego  the 
compensation  from  Unterwalden,  and  Znricli  were  left  discontented  and 
almost  bankrupt.  Zurich  was  forced  (December,  1')^>1)  to  grant  the 
Kapf  iel  Charter,  by  which  its  rural  districts  gained  a  right  to  be  consulred 
upon  all  important  questions,  and  to  give  or  refuse  their  consent  for  any 
future  war.  Such  was  the  outcome  of  ZwingU's  ambitious  scheme, 
whereby  Bern  and  Zurich  were  to  be  the  pillars  of  a  great  Protestant 
p  o  wer  in  Switzerland,  extending  its  iuBuence  far  afield.  The  peace  per- 
petuated division  among  the  Reformers,  and  separated  Switzerland  from 
Germany.  Glarus  became  Catholiconcemore ;  Bern  grew  more  Lutheran; 
in  the  Common  Lands  the  Aargau  suffered  most  reaction,  the  Tlnirgau 
least.  Zurich  is  henceforth  externally  of  less  importance.  The  future 
of  Swiss  Protestantism  lav  with  Bern  and  Geneva,  the  latter  not  vet  a 
Confetlerate.  Init  in  league  with  Bern  and  Frcibur*^  (February,  1528). 

And,  furthermore,  the  Con nter- Reformation,  or  tiie  Catliolic  K»»action, 
(neither  name  aptly  desci  ibes  the  movement  or  its  origin)  lovnid  a 
ready  home  in  Sw  itzerhuid.  Catholicism  began  to  gain  ground  here 
soon  after  the  Second  Treaty  of  Kappel,  without  having  to  wait  for  any 
of  the  stimulating  movements  felt  elsewhere  ;  the  scheme  of  Catholic 
reform  proposed  in  1524-5,  and  the  disasters  of  Zwingltanism  were 
effective  local  causes. 

Outside  Powers  were  unwilling  to  let  the  war  die  out ;  Philip  of 
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Ilcsse,  always  ready  and  hopeful,  tried  to  loiise  it  to  new  life  ;  Hsisel  whs 
ariniiif?,  but  the  south  German  towns  urs^ed  peace.  The  Pope  called  upon 
the  Emperor  to  make  an  end  and  put  down  the  heresy  at  once,  and  even 
sent  to  the  Five  Cantons  "  aliquantum pecuniae  " ;  Ferdinand  would  have 
done  thesame,  but  was  overruled  by  his  advisers.  The  Austrian  statesmen 
hoped  to  use  the  war  for  the  £mperor*s  good,  but  to  do  so  without 
expense :  and  the  Emperor  feared  by  any  decisive  step  to  rouse  the 
French  to  war.  The  French  on  their  part  gained  i,a-eatly  hy  the  Peace. 
Thus  the  settlement  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  south  German  towns 
drew  nearer  to  the  Princes  now  that  Zurich  could  give  them  no  help. 

In  Zurich  itself  tbe  religious  movement  continued:  Bulling'er, 
ZwinL,di"s  son-in-law  and  successor,  banished  from  Breme^arten  by  the 
Peace,  carried  on  his  worTv ;  but  it  was  now  solely  theoloLfical  and 
internal;  the  Privy  Council  was  discredited,  iis  liuUinger  exjilained  to 
Myconius.  Its  existence  meant  foreign  entanglements.  And  Zurich, 
weakened  by  the  new  power  given  to  the  country  districts,  became  less 
and  less  able  to  pursue  an  adventurous  foreign  policy  among  the  great 
States  of  Europe. 

But  the  strife  of  doctrine  remained  behind,  always  significant  for  the 
history  of  thought,  at  times  for  politics  as  well.  Bucer's  task  of  mediation 
grew  harder  and  its  end  more  remote.  Conferences  with  Melanchthon 
had  no  residt,  because  it  was  impossible  to  dcvi'^f  n  formula  such  as 
would  satisfy  Luther  and  still  recognise  the  contiicting  doctrines  adapted 
to  minds  of  different  types.  At  Wittenl)er^'  (May  22-27,  lo^O)  a  well- 
attended  Conference  jn-oduced  a  conciliatory  document,  the  Witti  nhfrfj 
Concord.  According  to  iL,  liie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  truly 
and  substantially  present  in  the  Eucharist,  shown  and  received.  Bucer, 
by  a  distinction  not  widely  accepted,  contended  that  the  impious  did  not> 
while  the  merely  unworthy  did,  receive  them.  To  this  view  Strassburg, 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Constance,and  other  cities  agreed.  But  Luther  hesitated 
to  sign  the  Concord  becaii-  1m  lieard  the  Swiss  had  agreed  to  it,  and 
feared  it  must  therefore  be  bad* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  previous  Januar}-,  the  Swiss  theolo<Tians 
had  met  at  Haseland  there  drawn  up  the  First  Helvetic  Confession.  It 
was  conciliatory  in  tone,  and  went  beyond  tlu'  [)urely  symbolic  view,  the 
nuda  iiyna^  of  Zwingli.  But  its  framers  were  not  at  Wittenberg;  and 
Bucer,  the  me(iiLini  of  intercourse,  did  not  adequately  represent  one 
side  to  the  other.  Another  Conference  of  the  Swiss  Heformers  at  Basel 
drafted  anew  document,  showing  a  wish  for  unity,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  it  clear  why  the  Wittenberg  Concord  could  not  possibly  be 
accepted.  Luther's  reply  (1587)  was  guarded  and  distrustful,  so  that  its 
circulation  in  Switzerland  didnot  help  the  cause  which  Bucer  and  Melanch- 
thon had  at  heart.  A  Conference  at  Zurich  (April  28, 1538)  showed  the 
politicians  as  eager  for  uinty  as  the  theologians  for  distinction.  Finally, 
Zurich  (September  28, 1538)  resolved  to  keep  to  her  old  view  with  no 
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moditlcations.  If  doctrine  was  to  be  the  basis  of  unity,  the  iidjustmcat 
of  the  limits  of  (lifFcrcnce  required  nice  discasbioii.  Luther's  yiolence 
of  hmguiige,  and  /wiugli'.s  luitjghug  of  politics  uud  theology,  had  com- 
plicated tliat  discussion ;  henceforth,  old  positions  eagerly  guarded  and 
attacked,  associations  and  repugnances  valued  above  their  real  import- 
ance, were  further  obstacles  to  union.  But  it  was  bard  to  give  any  strong 
religious  reasons  why  unity  as  distinct  from  charity  should  be  sought. 
Political  reasons  there  were  in  plenty,  but  their  admission  made  the 
discussions  theologically  lifeless. 

Calvin  may  have  learnt  much  of  organisatit»n  from  Zurich;  but  in 
th»'ological  import  ;incp  he  overshadows  not  only  Z\vim;li  but  all  other  Swiss 
reformers.  As  to  (he  Kiieharist,  while  Zwinglian  in  his  exei^'^esis  he  was 
more  spiritual  in  liis  conceptions,  cmj)liasising  the  j^race  cuaferred,  while 
noiconnectingitwith  the  elements  ;  a  change  wiiieii  has  also  been  detected 
in  BulUugcr  and  later  Z  winglians.  But  they  agreed  in  rejecting  LuUier's 
doctrine.  Like  Bucer^Calvin  worked  for  unity,  and  unlike  Zwingli  did 
not  spread  his  political  energies  over  too  large  a  field.  He  was  thus  able 
to  concentrate  and  deepen  inflnences  set  in  motion  by  Zwingli.  But 
even  Calvin's  labours  for  unity  had  a  political  end :  if  to  observers  from 
the  outside  German  and  French  l*rote8tants  could  appear  united,  the 
Frciieli  King,  ally  of  the  one,  could  not  well  persecute  the  other.  Calvin 
and  I'lilliiiEfer  drew  up  (1  ")49)  the  ConseftsusTvjvn'nyfs  —  strongly  nnti- 
T.utherau  in  tone  (perversa  rt  inipiit  xi/jhrHfi'fio  est  ipstnn  Chrutum  suh 
elements  indudere).  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  division  among 
the  Swiss  leaders  :  Biillins^er  had  ^iven  up  all  liojie  of  unity  with  the 
Lutherans;  at  lierii,  willi  its  Lutheran  inclinations,  that  hope  was  still 
alive.  But  with  the  CbnMnsvt  Protestant  Switzerland  was  united. 
BaseU  with  traditions  of  synods  of  its  own,  Bern,  with  a  distrust  of  all 
synods  as  leading  to  strife,  did  not  welcome  it  greatly,  but  yet  adopted 
it  (1551) ;  80  did  Schaffhausen,  St  Gallen,  Biel,  and  Mtihlhausen.  Thus 
in  the  end  dogmatic  and  political  unity — which  had  so  often  helped  or 
thwarted  each  other  —  «  lainieda  common  territory  in  Reformed  Switzer- 
land. And  the  reaction  follownng  upon  Zwingli's  strict  control  brought  a 
growth  of  tnlcratioii.  In  Germany,  meanwhile,  the  teacliing  of  Zwingli 
becane*  nnminally  I  ss  important  than  that  of  Calvin,  and  tiie  division 
between  lli  foinied  and  Lutheran  —  so  fatal  to  (I.Tnian  Protestantism  — 
belongs  ia  its  later  stages  more  to  liu-  Insuny  of  Calvinism  than  of 
Zwinglianism.  But  Zwingli  in  his  treatment  of  the  Eucharist  had  raised 
a  fundamental  issue ;  and  his  views  on  this  head,  like  his  treatment  of 
public  worship,  have  had  a  wider  influence  than  their  recognition 
in  Confessions  and  Liturgies  would  indicate.  Thus  Zwinglianism 
became  the  name  of  a  school  of  thought  rather  than  of  a  religious 
body. 

Zwingli's  plans  would  have  given  the  Confederation  unity  and  cohe- 
sion at  the  expense  of  his  opponents.    But  the  Reformation  postponed 
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the  solution  of  the  unsolved  problem  of  Swiss  unity ;  and  the  Counter- 
Reformation  made  the  difficulties  greater.    Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo, 

Archbishop  of  Milan,  took  a  deep  interest  in  Switzeiland  :  he  founded  a 
Swiss  College  at  Milan,  introduced  into  the  land  the  Jesuits  (1574-81) 
and  the  Cupucliins  (1581-8),  and  procured  a  permanent  nunciature  at 
Liizern.  After  his  death,  Luzern,  uiuU'r  LTuhviij  Pfyffer,  formed  a 
It  a^Mie  with  Uri,  S(  hw}-/.  [Interwalden,  Zug,  Soiothurn,  and  Freiburi;  to 
iiiaintain  offciisi\ civ  and  dciensively  the  Catholic  Faith  (158«})  :  this  was 
known  as  the  Boriumean  League.  Thus  tin-  di\  ision  into  two  camps 
was  crystallised,  and  the  old  Federal  Constituiiou  was  almost  tUssolved  ; 
Diets — save  those  of  theopposed  Cantons  held  separately  —  became  rare. 
The  disputes  abouttheCommonLands  went  on  and  with  foreign  influences 
intensified  the  differences  due  to  faith.  In  the  Thirty  Years*  War  the 
Protestants  expressly  and  the  Catholics  tacitly  adopted  neutrality,  but 
could  not  hold  entirely  aloof.  The  country's  importance  to  its  neigh- 
hours  lay  in  its  provision  of  soldiers  for  hire,  and  for  this  reason  they 
endured  its  independence.  The  neutrality  adopted  was  not  that  advo- 
cated yet  departed  from  by  Zwinrrli :  it  rt'sulted  from  the  religious 
divisions  due  to  liim,  combined  with  tlip  fon-ign  service  he  condenuied. 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  shows  how  hugely  the  forms  in 
which  religious  ideas  express  themselves  are  moulded  by  political  forces. 
It  was  also  more  than  elsewhere  the  centre  of  the  national  history.  It 
was  Zwingli  who,  by  his  religious  influence,  and  bis  political  mistakes, 
was  the  cause  of  this.  Politically  his  dearest  schemes  miscarried ; 
ecclesiastically  bis  type  of  organisation  and  worship  endured ;  doctrinally 
he  was  overshadowed  by  others.  But  the  permanent  division  of  the 
Cantons  was  due  to  him  :  not  merely  to  the  doctrines  he  taught,  but  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  power  with  which  he  impressed  tliem  upon  Zurich, 
anf!  on  the  other,  to  the  energy  and  violenee  witli  wdiicli.  regardless  of 
Federal  liberties,  he  strove  to  force  them  upon  the  other  Cantons. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

GALVm  XSD  THE  BEFOBMBD  CHURCH 

The  Reformation  emerges  as  an  IneTitable  result  from  the  interaction 
and  opposition  of  many  and  complex  forces.    The  .spirit  of  the  time,  even 

when  intendirjcj  to  be  its  enemy,  proved  its  friend.  The  Renaissance, 
whicli  had  raised  the  luu  ient  classical  world  from  its  f,^rave,  was  not  in 
itself  opposed  to  the  Catholic  C'lnircli ;  but  in  the  retuson  it  educated 
and  the  historical  temper  it  formed,  in  the  literature  it  recovered  and 
the  languages  it  loved,  in  the  imagination  it  cultivated  and  the  new 
sense  of  the  beautiful  it  created,  there  were  forces  of  subtle  hostility  to 
the  »3  stem  which  had  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  classical  antiquity. 
Erasmus  used  his  wit  to  mock  the  vulgar  scholasticism  of  Luther.  But 
Erasmus  more  than  any  man  made  Protestantism  necessary  and  the 
Papacy  impossible,  especially  to  the  grave  and  reverent  peoples  of  the 
liorth.  The  navigators,  who  by  finding  new  continents  onlai^ed  our 
notions  both  of  the  earth  and  man,  seemed  but  to  add  fresh  provinces 
to  Rome  ;  but,  by  niovinrj^  tfie  ctMitr»^  of  social  and  intellectual  gravity 
from  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
indicted  on  her  a  fatid  wound.  Moreover,  by  tlie  eiisy  acquisition  of 
the  wealth  which  lower  races  had  accumulated,  there  wjis  begotten  in 
the  Latin  peoples  so  fierce  and  intolerant  an  avarice  that  their  highest 
ambitions  appeared  ignoble,  in  contrast  with  the  magnanimity  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  Teutonic  nations  that  became  Protestant. 

And  just  as  the  history  of  man's  past  lengthened  and  the  earth  around 
him  broadened  and  with  it  his  horizon,  so  the  nature  beneath  him  and 
the  heavens  aljove  began  by  telling  him  their  secrets  to  throw  over  him 
their  spell.  With  the  new  knowledge  of  nature  came  new  hopes  which 
looked  more  to  tlie  energies  that  were  creating  tlie  future  than  to  the 
authorities  that  had  fashioned  the  past.  Faith  in  m:in  as  man.  and  not 
simply  as  Kinc^  or  noble,  as  i'o]iL'or  [»riest,  was  reborn  ;  and  he  apjH'ared 
as  the  maker  of  history  and  ilie  doer  of  tlie  derds  lhat  (lisiinL^iii-'h  time. 
The  most  famous  of  tlie  humanists  were  either  themselves  j>our  or  sons 
of  poor  men,  though  they  might  aflfect,  especially  in  Italj',  the  Courts 
of  Kings  and  the  palaces  of  the  great,  who  had  patronage  as  well  as 
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power  in  their  hands.  The  most  emiueut  of  the  explorers  was  a  Genoese 
sailor;  the  best  known  conqueror  was  an  officer's  bastard;  the  author 
of  the  new  astronomy  was  a  clerk  who  never  became  a  priest ;  the  fore* 
most  scholar  of  the  day  was  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock;  the  most 
acute  political  thinker  was  a  plain  Florentine  citizen;  and  the  most 
potent  English  statesman  was  the  son  of  a  rustic  tradesman.  And  tliiH 
strenuous  individualism  found  its  counterpart  in  religion ;  the  rights  of 
man  in  rclig-ion  were  declared ;  tlie  individual  asserted  his  competence 
to  know  and  to  obey  the  tnitli  by  wliich  he  was  to  be  judcfed. 

But  the  Reforniatioii,  at  least  in  its  earlier  pha.se,  bore  also  upon  its 
face  the  imac^e  of  the  man  whose  genius  gave  it  actual  being.  Luther 
had  becouie  a  lieformer  rather  by  liecessity  of  nature  than  by  choice  of 
will.  His  peasant  descent  may  luye  given  him  a  conservative  obstinacy 
which  was  concentrated  and  intensified  by  his  narrow  scholastic  educa- 
tion. No  man  ever  clung  with  more  tender  intensity  to  the  customs 
and  beliefs  that  could  be  saved  from  the  wreckage  of  the  past.  But  he 
did  his  work  as  a  Reformer  the  more  thoroughly  because  he  did  it  from 
nature  rather  than  from  choice.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  whole  of  history 
any  man  ever  showed  more  of  the  insight  that  changes  audacity  into 
courage.  By  the  publication  of  his  Tlieses  he  proclaimed  a  doctrine  of 
grace  that  broke  ii[>  tlie  system  which  Eurojie  had  for  centuries  believed 
and  obeyed.  By  biirniiig  the  papal  Bull  he  dehed  an  autliority  whieli  no 
person  or  people  had  been  able  to  resist  and  yet  live.  By  his  address 
to  the  nobles  of  the  German  nation  he  appealed  from  ecclesiastical 
passion  and  prejudice  to  secular  honour  and  honesty.  <By  his  appear- 
ance and  conduct  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  he  showed  that  he  could  act  as 
he  had  spoken.  By  his  translation  of  the  Bible  he  spread  before  the  eyes 
of  every  religious  man  the  law  by  which  he  was  bound.  And  by  his 
marriage  he  declared  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  ties  which 
attached  man  to  woman. 

But,  thongli  Luther  was  by  nature  strong  and  heroic,  he  was  yet 
so  intellectually  timid  that  he  could  not  bear  suspense  of  judgment, 
even  where  such  suspense  was  an  obvious  duty.  And  so  the  system  Im 
created  was,  alike  in  what  it  sacrificed  and  what  it  si)ared,  a  sj)ltiitiid 
example  of  dialectical  adaptation  to  personal  experience.  lie  was 
indeed  so  typical  a  German  that  his  Church  suited  the  Cbrman  people ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  It  could  not  live  outside  Teutonic  institutions 
and  the  Teutonic  mind.  He  had  no  constitutional  tendency  to  scepti- 
cism, for  his  convictions  did  not  so  much  follow  or  obey  as  underlie  and 
guide  the  processes  of  his  logic.  Hence  he  was  a  man  equally  powerful 
in  promoting  and  in  resisting  change;  he  stood  up  against  forces  that 
would  have  overwhelmed  a  weaker  or  a  smaller  man  ;  but  as  a  conserva- 
tive by  nature  he  profes-sed  beliefs  that  a  man  of  a  more  consistent 
intellect  wmild  have  dis!uissed,  and  cherished  cusLoni^  which  a  more 
radical  reformer  would  have  surrendered.    And  he  was  not  conscious 
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of  any  incompatibility  among  the  things  he  retained  or  of  any  coherence 
between  what  he  gave  up  and  what  he  spared.  Thus  he  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture;  but  the 
Apostle  who  seemed  to  ignore  or  deny  his  most  fundamental  belief 
he  was  ready  to  denounce  as  if  he  were  Uie  Pope.  He  a])pealed  to 
the  German  people  to  uphold  against  Rome  a  Gospel  which  declared 
all  men  to  be  eqnal  before  God;  but,  wlien  the  peasants  drew  from  his 
lirst  principle  an  inference  which  justilied  their  revolt,  he  sided  with  the 
Princes.  From  his  doctrine  of  Justitication  by  Faith  he  argued  against 
the  papal  <  hair  and  itj4  claims;  ])ut  his  theory  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacra- 
ment was  more  full  of  myiiLcries  ihul  tax  the  reason  than  any  of  the 
articles  which  he  regarded  as  specifically  Popish.  He  held  fi-eedom  to  be 
the  right  of  every  Christian  man,  and  confessed  himself  bound  to  accept 
every  consequence  which  came  by  legitimate  reasoning  from  the  troth 
he  acknowledged;  but  he  refused  the  right  hand  of  brotherhood  to 
Heformers  whose  love  of  freedom,  integrity  of  character,  purity  of 
motive,  and  zeal  in  the  faith  were  equal  to  his  own. 

The  longer  the  Protestant  Church  lived,  the  more  the  Reformer's 
inconsistencies  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  Reformation  became  evident: 
and  so  a  double  result  followed,  (^n  the  one  side  the  ancient  Churcii 
pressed  with  growing  severity  upon  the  revolt  and  its  leaders;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  more  eager  of  tlie  rebellious  spirits  went  ftirvvard  in 
search  of  simpler  yet  inove  secure  positions.  Rome  did  not  indeed 
understand  at  once  what  had  happeneii ;  but  she  understood  enough  to 
see  how  Luther  and  the  communities  he  had  founded  could  best  be  dealt 
with.  An  ancient  Church  which  has  governed  man  for  centuries, 
instructed  him,  organised  and  administered  his  worship,  consecrated  hiia 
from  his  birth  and  comfoi-ted  him  in  his  death,  has  always  an  enormous 
reserve  of  energy.  Man  is  a  being  Vith  an  infinite  capacity  f<»r  rever- 
ence; and  it  is  wlierc  he  most  reveres  tliat  he  is  most  conservative 
and  least  inclined  to  change.  And  consequences  soon  followed  from  the 
Reformation  wiiich  tiireatened  to  limit  its  scope  to  the  purilication  of 
Catholicism,  to  the  rest* jrat  ion  of  its  decayed  energies,  and  to  furnishiug 
it  with  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  by  policy  and  argument,  by  speech 
and  action,  its  name  and  its  claims.  Heresies  soon  arose  in  the  Protes- 
tant as  they  had  arisen  in  the  early  Church ;  the  collision  of  the  new 
thought  with  the  old  associations  provoked  discussion ;  discussion  begat 
differences;  differences  became  acute  antitheses  which  were  hardened 
into  permanence  by  the  very  means  taken  to  soften  or  overcome  them* 
Anabaptism  supplied  Catholicism  with  fruitful  illustrations  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  freedom  of  thought ;  the  Peasants'  War  wjis  made  to  point  a 
moral  which  appealed  to  the  jealousy  of  nobles  and  the  ambitions  of 
Kings;  the  rise  of  sectaries  and  the  multiplication  of  sects  were  em- 
ployed to  set  off  the  excellence  of  a  nniform  faith  and  an  infallible 
Cliurcli ;  the  abolition  of  priestiiood  aiid  iiierarchy  was  used  to  unclmrcb 
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the  heretic  and  deny  to  hU  sooieties  b^ili  divine  authority  and  siu  ra- 
mental  grace.  Revival  and  reaction  followed  ao  fast  on  the  heels  of 
reform  that,  hud  the  Lutheran  Church  stood  alone,  neither  the  eloquence 
of  its  founder,  nor  the  sagacity  and  steadfastness  of  the  Saxon  Electors* 
nor  the  vipfour  of  Landgrave  Philip  could  liave  Siived  it. 

But  Luilu!!-  did  not  exhaust  the  tendencies  that  workfd  fur  Reform. 
They  were  iiuperboualed  also  in  Zwiugli.  As  the  one  wan  by  disposi- 
tion and  discipline  a  schoolman  who  loved  the  Saints  and  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church,  the  other  was  a  humanist  who  appreciated  the  thinkers 
of  antiquity  and  the  reason  in  whose  name  they  spoke.  Luther  never 
escaped  from  the  feelings  of  the  monk  and  the  associations  of  the  cloister; 
but  Zwingli  studied  his  New  Testament  with  a  tine  sense  of  the  sanity  of 
its  thought,  the  combined  purity  and  pntcticability  of  its  ideals,  and  the* 
majesty  of  its  spirit ;  and  his  ambition  was  to  realise  a  religion  after  its 
model,  free  from  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  nun.  It  was  this 
that  made  him  so  tolerant  of  Luther,  and  Luther  so  iiiloh  nmt  of  him. 
The  dififcrenc(3s  of  opinion  might  have  been  transcended,  hut  the  dif- 
ferences of  character  were  insuperable.  The  two  men  stood  for  distinct 
ideals  and  different  realities ;  and  as  they  differed  so  did  their  peoples. 
Differences  of  political  order,  geographical  situation,  and  climate  could 
not  but  reappear  in  character  and  in  belief  as  well  as  in  the  forms  under 
which  these  were  coH)rdinated  and  expressed.  Ecclesiastical  order  will 
ever  reflect  the  civil  polity  prevailing  in  the  region  where  it  is  evolved. 
Thus  the  Roman  Church  was  built  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
the  Eastern  patriarchates  were  organised  according,  to  the  methods  and 
the  offices  of  I'\  :'';intine  rule  ;  and  the  ecelcsiastiral  institutions  of  the 
sixteenth  centu:  \  were  shaped  by  tiie  political  capacities  and  usages  of 
the  peoples  aini»nL(  whom  and  for  whom  they  were  created.  Thus  the 
Church  adapte<l  to  a  German  kingdom  was  not  suited  to  the  temper 
ami  ways  of  an  ancient  republic  ;  nor  was  a  system  litteJ  to  a  despotic 
State  congenial  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people.  Hence  there  emerged  a 
twofold  difference  between  the  Reformations  accomplished  by  Luther  and 
by  Zwingli :  one  personal,  which  mainly  affected  the  faith  or  creed  of 
the  Church,  another  social  or  civil,  which  mainly  affected  its  polity. 
Lather,  a  schoolman  while  a  Reformer,  creat*  <]  out  of  his  learning  and 
experience  a  faith  suited  to  his  personal  needs  ;  but  Zwingli,  a  Reformer 
because  a  humanist,  came  to  religion  through  the  literature  which 
embodied  the  mind  nf  Christ  antl  the  Chnrr^li  of  tlie  Apostles.  Hence, 
the  Luthemn  Reformation  i>?  less  radical  and  complete  than  the 
Zwinglian,  wliile  its  faith  is  more  traditional  and  less  historical  and 
rational.  Hut  the  differences  due  to  the  political  order  and  the  civil 
usage  were,  if  nut  deeper,  yet  more  divisive.  Lutlier  effected  liis  change 
under  an  empire  and  within  a  kingdom  by  the  help  of  Princes  and 
nobles;  but  Zwingli  effected  his  under  a  republic  by  the  aid  of  citizens 
with  whom  he  had  to  argue  as  with  consciously  freeborn  men.  Both 
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might  organise  their  respective  Chui  clies  bj  means  of  the  civil  power 

and  in  dependence  on  it  ;  but  the  civil  powers  were  not  the  same,  the 
reigning^  forces  being  in  the  one  case  the  law  and  the  princely  will,  and 
in  the  olher  Cdse  the  reason  and  the  free  choice  o£  men  trained  in  self- 
government  by  the  usages  of  centuries.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  thus 
more  monarchical,  the  Zwinglian  moiu  republican  in  constitution  ;  the 
one  was  constructed  by  Princes,  the  other  organised  by  the  genius  and 
built  by  the  hands  of  a  free  people. 

The  Reformation,  then,  oould  not  possibly  be  expressed  in  a  single 
homogeneous  form.  Organisation  was  a  necessity,  if  tlte  liberty  aehieved 
by  the  movement  was  to  be  preserved ;  but  it  is  a  much  harder  thing  to 
establish  an  order  agreeable  to  liberty  than  an  order  suitable  to  bondage. 
When  a  revolution  once  begins,  authorities,  peraonal  or  political,  may 
retard  or  deflect  it,  but  they  cannot  stoj)  or  turn  it  back.  And  no  revo- 
lution leaves  man  exactly  where  it  found  him  ;  tlie  wlieel  may  accomplish 
its  full  round,  but  it  never  returns  to  the  point  whence  it  started.  If, 
then,  man  could  not  go  back  and  must  preserve  wliat  he  had  gained,  he 
needed  a  system  that  would  serve  his  new  mind  as  Catholicism  had  served 
his  old.  Out  of  Luther's  Keformation  came  the  Church  which  bears  his 
name ;  out  of  Zwingli*s  the  Church  which  is  specially  termed  the  Re- 
formed. This  Church  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  but  named  in  France; 
and  the  name  signified  that  while  it  was  a  Church  ^rotestant  and 
Evangelical  like  the  Lutheran,  it  was  yet  ancient  and  continuous  lilce 
the  Roman,  able  to  change  its  form  or  accidents  without  losing  its 
essence.  Being  Swiss  b}-^  birth  it  was  republican  in  polity  and  demo- 
cratic in  spirit,  a  Church  freely  chosen  by  a  free  people  and  e;(|>;dile 
of  living  amid  free  institutions.  But  France,  in  adopting  and  nannng 
it,  made  it  less  national  and  more  cosmopolitan,  helping  it  to  reahse 
a  character  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  aggressive.  Now,  the  causes 
of  this  action  may  be  described  as  at  once  general  and  particular,  or 
national  and  personal.  Of  the  more  gen«nil,  or  national,  causes  three 
may  here  be  specified. 

French  Protestantism  was  more  a  lay  than  a  clerical  revolt ;  the  men 

who  led  and  who  formed  it  were  without  the  mental  habits  or  the 
associations  of  the  })rlest.  At  first  indeed  it  was  termed,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  imported  from  Germany,  "the  Lutheran  heresy";  but  the 
most  notable  of  the  early  French  martyrs,  Louis  de  Benjuin,  was  a  pupil 
of  Erasmus  rather  than  of  I.,uther.  The  men  who  made  the  psalms 
which  the  French  Protestants  loved  to  sing,  were  not  of  the  priestly 
order,  whde  their  two  most  illustrious  teachers  were  both  jurists  and 
scholars.  It  was  then  but  characteristic  that  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  should  more  emphasise  moral  character  and  temper  than 
custom  or  formulated  beliefs,  and  that  John  Calvin,  who  was  its  most 
creative  personality,  should  not  think  like  a  schoolman  or  appeal  to  the 
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Imitaiio  ChrifU  as  Luther  had  appealed  to  the  Theohgia  Qermaniea, 
Its  genius  was  to  sacrifice  everything  which  Scripture  did  not  directly 
sanction  and  justify;  while  the  genius  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  to 
spare  everything  tliat  Scripture  did  not  expressly  forbid.  And  these 
differences  were  felt  and  resented  by  the  Luthemns  long  before  they  were 
j>prcoived  or  appreciated  by  the  Catholics;  for  one  of  the  most  tragic 
things  of  history  is  the  jealousy  \vhii  li  iimde  tho  I>nthorans  so  fear  the 
Keloiiiied  Church  that  they  would  at  one  time  rather  iwive  seen  Home 
than  fieiic'va  victorious. 

Again,  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  liad  to  live  in  the  face  of  a 
persecution  so  severe  and  a  legislation  so  repressive  as  to  be  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  civilised  country.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of 
the  early  Church  the  martyrdoms  were  numerically  fewer,  while  its  suffer- 
ings were  less  continuous  and  its  period  of  persecution  not  so  unbroken 
and  protracted.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  was,  compared  with  the 
Place  Maubert,  a  home  of  mild  humanity ;  the  gay  and  careless  in- 
tolerance of  Francis  T  had  nothing  to  learn  from  pagan  hate,  while  the 
Inquisition  was  a  fiercer  and  more  pitiless  foe  than  heathenism  coidd 
have  bred.  The  first  nnutyrdoms  took  jdai  e  in  1523  at  Meaux  and  at 
Paris;  by  1526  they  hud  become  common.  An  eye-witness  tells  us 
that  in  six  montlis  — 1534—5 —  in  Paris  alone  twenty-seven  persons  were 
burned  to  death.  And  in  1568,  as  if  to  show  how  the  tliirst  for  blood 
had  grown,  two  Huguenot  writero  assure  us  that,  during  the  short  peace, 
in  three  months  more  than  "ten  thousand"  people  were  slain,  a  statement 
which  the  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  abundantly  confirms. 
In  1581  a  book  dedicated  to  Henry  III  places  the  number  who  had  fallen 
within  the  few  preceding  years  for  the  ''Religion"  at  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  victims  provided  by  the 
larger  Churches. 

These  figures  may  Ije  exaggerated  ;  hut  the  exaggerations,  which  are 
those  of  contemporaries,  will  seem  extravagant  only  to  those  who  have 
never  looked  into  tiie  reeords  of  congregations  and  classes.  In  any  case 
the  figures  wilnesii  to  the  herceness  of  thefiriai  that  scorched  tlie  Reformed 
Church  in  France,  and  explfin  if  they  do  not  justify  ''its  passion  of 
religious  hate,**  while  they  drew  to  it  the  pity  and  awakened  for  it  the 
admiration  of  all  its  sister  and  daughter  communities.  To  define  policy 
and  shape  character  in  their  own  and  other  lands,  for  their  own  and  later 
ages,  has  ever  been  the  ] prerogative  of  the  persecuted.  And  this  pre- 
rogative the  Huguenot  has  exercised  as  a  splendid  revenge.  Tic  had  no 
opportunity  of  becominpf  a  loyal  citizen ;  the  State  would  not  allow  him. 
I/Ilopital  laid  down  the  j)rineiplc  that  there  could  be  no  civil  unity 
where  there  was  religious  dissension;  and  tliat  the  city  which  allowed 
itii  citizens  to  disagree  in  their  tlieoloi^ncal  b»:lic'fs  could  know  no  peace. 
While  he  urged  the  scularics  to  cultivaLe  charity,  and  cciusc  to  U6o  the 
^'mots  diaholiquei'"  which  they  flung  at  each  other,  and  to  employ  instead 
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the  truest  and moBfc  characteristic  of  names — **Chri8tiaii,**yethis  thoaght 
translated  into  law  readered,80  far  as  the  Huguenot  wa.s  concerned,  duty  to 
the  State  and  duty  to  conscience  incompatible.    And  the  tragic  struggle 

in  which  the  Huguenot  was  engaged  made  him  a  heroic  and  a  potent 
fif^nre.  What  tlic  French  Uevoliition  did  later  for  the  Hnro]>e:ni  J»eople^<, 
tile  Mugiu'iiot  dill  for  I'rotestniiti.sin.  I  le  Tnade  his  faith  illustrious;  his 
example  became  iutcctiuus,  and  the  ('liiiiclies  of  other  land.s  loved  to 
emulate  the  Keforme<l  Church  of  1- luuce.  Aud  this  effect  was  at  once 
intensified  aud  heigliteued  by  the  expulsive  power  of  the  anti- Protestant 
lei^islation.  It  drove  men  out  of  France  without  expelling  their  love  of 
France ;  they  only  loved  her  the  more  that  she  had  made  them  fugitives 
for  conscience*  sake.  Men  like  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza  did  not 
cease  to  be  sons  of  France  though  they  became  citizens  of  Geneva ;  and 
they  used  their  foreign  citizenship  to  serve  their  mother  land  more 
effectually  than  they  could  have  done  in  any  of  her  own  cities.  The 
Protestants  failed  in  France,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  without  their 
failure  there  the  Reformed  Cliurcli  could  have  prospered.  Tlie  events 
that  so  tendi  (I  to  define  its  creed  and  demeanour,  helped  it  to  tight  its 
battles  the  more  bravely. 

Finally,  the  Reformed  Churcli  as  organised  by  the  French  mind 
belongs  essentially  to  the  second  Protestant  generation, and  its  distinctive 
note  was  an  enlarged  historical  knowledge  and  a  clarified  historical 
sense.  The  feeling  for  religion  was  in  the  second  generation  not  less 
strong  than  in  the  first ;  but  it  knew  better  the  problem  to  be  solved  and 
had  become  more  conscious  of  the  many  and  complex  factors  required 
for  its  solution.  The  new  literature  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
determininrr  the  minds  and  motives  of  tlic  earlier  Reformers ;  but 
determined  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  later.  With  tiie  exception  of 
Melanchtlion  no  Lutheran  of  the  front  rank  came  from  the  humanisi^, 
but  all  the  creative  minds  of  the  Keformud  Church  were  children  of  tlie 
Renaissance.  The  problem  as  they  saw  it  wa^j  historical  and  literary  as 
well  as  religious.  The  Old  Testament  which  Reuchlin  had  recovered 
and  the  New  Testament  which  Eraesmus  had  published  and  interpreted 
enabled  them  to  study  both  the  religion  which  Christ  had  found  and 
the  religion  which  He  had  made  ;  the  Apostolic  writings  showed  how  the 
men  who  knew  Him  or  who  knew  those  who  knew  Him  understood  aud 
tried  to  realise  His  mind.  Their  own  experience  had  set  them  face  to 
face  with  a  Church  and  syst(nii  wliieh  claimed  to  express  the  mind  of 
the  Apostles  and  to  represent  the  ajiostolic  al  society.  They  were  not 
curious  and  scientilic  enquirers  who  wislifd  to  discover  how  the  ot)p  had 
become  the  other,  or  how  the  twin  laws  of  continuity  aud  chauLj^e  had 
fulfilled  themselves  in  history ;  they  were  convinced  and  sincere  religious 
men,  who  studied  first  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  idea  of  Christ,  aud  then 
their  own  times  to  see  whether  it  had  been  and  how  it  could  be  realised. 

There  was  thus  an  objectivity  in  the  Reformed  ideal  which  was  absent 
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from  the  Lutheran ;  a  greater  thoroughness,  a  more  comprehensive  spirit, 
a  more  conscious  and  coherent  enrloavoiir  to  ropoat  and  roflert  the  A])0- 
stolic  age.  The  Hefornied  Cliiirch  was  not  Imilt  to  incet  tlie  cxii^oncics  of 
an  expandin;^^  jiersonal  fxperionre,  luit  articuhilcd  tliroughoul according 
to  a  consciously  conceived  idea.  It  bore  indeed  even  more  than  the 
Lutheran  the  impress  of  a  single  mind  ;  but  then  thai  luijid  was  as  typical 
of  France  and  the  second  Protestant  generation  as  Lutlier  was  typical 
of  Germanj  and  the  first ;  and  it  had  come  by  a  very  diffei'ent  process 
and  way  to  tlie  convictions  which  drove  it  into  action.  Calvin,  like 
Zwingli,  was  a  humanist  before  he  became  a  Reformer,  and  what  he  was 
at  tirst  he  never  ceased  to  be.  On  the  intellectual  side,  as  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  his  afl&nities  were  with  Erasmus,  though  on  the  religions  side 
tliey  were  rather  with  Lutlier  ;  indeed,  Cah'in  can  liardly  be  better 
described  than  by  saying  that  his  mind  was  the  niiiid  of  Krasmus,  though 
his  faitli  and  eonsi  icnco  w  ere  those  ot  Luihcr.  He  had  the  clear  reason 
antl  the  open  vi.siun  of  the  one,  but  the  religious  lire  and  moral  passion 
of  the  other.  The  conscience  made  the  intellect  constructive,  the  intellect 
made  the  conscience  imperious  —  at  once  individual,  architectonic,  and 
collective.  In  Calvin  the  historical  sense  of  the  humanist,  and  the 
spiritual  passion  of  the  Reformer,  are  united ;  he  knows  the  sacred 
literature  which  his  reason  has  analysed,  while  his  imagination  has  seen 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  an  ideal  winch  his  conscience  feels  bound  to 
realise.  There  was  rigorous  logic  in  all  he  did  ;  dialect  ie  governed  him, 
from  the  humanism  which  furnished  liis  premisses  to  the  religion  which 
built  U[»  his  conclusions.  Thif?  is  the  man  whom  we  must  learn  tn  know, 
if  w  e  would  understand  the  Keformed  Church,  what  it  did,  and  what  it 
became  iu.  his  hands. 

The  personal  cause,  then,  which  most  of  all  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  history  knows  it,  is  John  Calvin'; 
and  him  we  must  here  attempt  to  understand  from  two  points  of  view  : 
first,  that  of  descent  and  education ;  secondly,  that  of  the  place  and 

sphere  in  which  he  did  his  work. 

Calvin  wsis  born  on  July  10,  1609,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy.  It  was 
the  3* ear  when  Henry  VIII  had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  :  when 
Tolet  was  meditiiting  the  formation  of  a  seho(>l  which  was  to  Ix  ar  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  wiiom  he  iuvrd  ;  when  Erasmus,  learned  and  famous, 
was  in  Rome,  liolding  high  argument  with  tlsc  Cardinal  de'  Medici  ; 
wlifn  Lutlier  attained  the  dignity  of  ^Stult  HLiariua,  and  had  l>een  callc<l 
to  Wittenberg  ;  and  when  Melanchthon,  though  only  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
matriculated  at  Heidelberg.  Calvin's  ancestors  had  been  bargemen  on 
the  Oiae  ;  but  his  father,  Gerard  Calvin,  had  forsaken  the  ancestral  craft, 
and  had  sometime  before  1481  migrated  from  Pont  T^veque  to  Noyon, 
where  he  had  prospered,  and  had  in  due  course  become  Notaire  apottih 
Uque^  Proeurettr  fiscal  du  Comti^  Scribe  en  Oitur  d^^lUe^  ScerStairt  de 
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VEveschdy  ct  Promoteur  du  Chapitre,  He  married  Jeanne  le  Franc,  the 
daughter  of  a  woll-tn-do  and  retired  innkeeper,  deserihed  hya  Catholic 
historian  as  a  ""most  lieiuitiful  wfjiuan,"'  and  by  a  local  tradition  as 
"remarkably  devout."  iioza  says  that  the  family  was  honourable  and 
of  moderate  means  ;  and  he  adds  that  tlie  father  wan  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  counsel,  and  therefore  much  in  request  among  the 
neighbouring  nobility.  To  this  couple  were  born  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  John  being  the  second  son.  The  father,  who  intended  the 
boy  for  the  Church,  had  the  successful  man's  belief  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  obtained  for  him,  just  as  the  modern  father  seeks  a  scholarship  or 
exhibition,  first,  tl>e  revenues  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  and  some 
years  later  those  of  a  neighbouring  curac}'.  Among  the  local  gentry 
was  the  distin<^iiished  family  of  Montraor.  One  of  them,  Charles  de 
Hangest,  was  from  l.jOl  to  1525  Hishop  of  Noyon  ;  and  iiis  iiei)lu'\v 
Jean  ht* Id  the  same  episcopate  for  the  succeeding  fifty-two  years.  Tlii> 
Jean  quarrelled  lustily  with  the  Chapter,  which  disliked  his  manners,  his 
dress,  his  beard,  and  possibly  also  the  tolerance  of  heresy  wliich  made 
him  **  nupeet  dam  §afoi  et  odUux  d  VJ^liu  H  d  l^Uii***  It  is  probable 
that  his  friendship  with  this  episcopal  race  helped  Gdrard  to  rise, 
and  also  hastened  his  fall.  Whatever  the  cause  —  whether  financial 
embarrassments,  personal  attachments,  dubiouH  orthodoxy,  or  all  three 
combined  —  his  later  years  were  more  troubhnl  than  his  earlier  ;  and  he 
died  in  1531  under  the  Ban  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
latent  Protestant  ism  either  in  him  or  in  his  family  at  this  time,  though 
four  years  later  John  had  become  the  hope  of  the  stern  and  unh'  Tnling 
Reformers,  and  within  five  years  the  eldest  son  Charles  had  died  as  une 
dme  damnSey  for  he  refused  on  his  deathbed  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church. 

Oslvin*8  education  began  in  the  bosom  of  the  Montmor  family,  not 
indeed  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but,  as  Beza  tells  us,  at  the  charges  of  his 
{ather;  and  though  Calvin  never  forgot  that  he  was  **iumm  de  pUU 
Aomtmetb,"  yet  he  was  always  grateful  for  the  early  associations  which 
gave  to  his  mind  and  bearing  a  characteristic  distinction.  In  1523  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of  Arts  the  College 
de  la  Marche,  whence  he  passed,  for  his  later  and  more  special  studies, 
to  the  Collejj'G  dc  Montaiq:u.  The  University  of  Paris  was  old  and 
famous,  but  its  then  state  was  not  c<]ual  to  its  age  or  its  fame.  ICi  asmus 
describes  liow  the  stndtnits  were  mobbed  and  hunted  on  tlic  streets, 
the  sort  of  houses,  no  better  than  lupanaria^  which  they  frequented  ov 
lodged  in,  the  filthy  language  they  heard  or  used,  the  still  filthier  deeds 
they  were  expected  to  do  or  suffer.  Rabelais*  Panurge  comes  to  Paris 
skilled  in  a  host  of  tongues,  but  mtdfaitanlty  pipeur^  heuveur,  bateur  de 
pavit^  rihUur,  averse  to  no  form  of  mischief  or  pruriency.  James 
Dryander,  brother  of  Francis,  one  of  Calvin's  innumerable  correspondents, 
describes  the  prcBceptoreuH  and  the  magUulU  of  the  University  as 
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amazing  the  students  by  the  irapudenoe  and  ineptitude  with  which  they 
explained  authors  11 1  they  did  not  understand.  And  how  did  the 
boy  of  fourteen  conduct  himself  in  this,  to  him,  strange  atmosphere? 
We  need  not  trust  the  admirin<jf  or  depreciative  narratives  of  later 
men ;  but  we  may  judge  the  lad  by  the  friends  he  mad(\ 

Fortmost  among  these  stand  the  four  Cops.  The  father,  (iuilliiMiu 
Cop,  the  Kmg's  physician,  correspondent  of  Renchlin  and  friend  »ii 
Erasmus,  who  praised  him  as  of  medicine  the  vindex  et  antistes^  and 
as  Mutarum  cukor,  and  the  sons  Jean,  who  became  a  canon  of  the 
Church  ;  Nicolas,  who  in  1530  became  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in 
1533  delivered  as  Rector  of  the  University  an  address  which  made  both 
him  and  Calvin  famous ;  and  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Michel,  who 
followed  Calvin  to  Geneva  and  became  a  Protestant  jiastor.  Beside  the 
Cops  there  stands  another  Erasmian,  Guillaume  Bude,  of  wlium  Calvin  in 
his  earliest  work  spoke  as  primum  rei  literariae  decifs  vf  rolumen^  cuius 
bt'/wficio  palmiU7i  eruditioniH  hodie  nihi  vmdicat  nostra  Gallia/^  One  of 
the  i*egents  of  tlie  Collejj^e  de  la  Marche  was  Mathurin  Cordior,  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  loved  learning  and  learners,  and  whose  keen 
eye  saw  the  rich  promise  hidden  in  his  new  scholar.  The  relations  of 
master  and  pupil  were  almost  ideal.  Calvin  never  ceased  to  regard 
Cordier  with  affection,  dedicating  to  him  in  profound  but  reserved 
gratitude  one  of  his  commentaries ;  Cordier  ever  respected  Calvin,  and 
showed  his  respect  by  becoming,  like  him,  a  Protestant,  and  following 
him  to  Geneva,  where  he  died,  though  thirty-two  years  Calvin's  senior, 
in  the  same  year  as  his  quondam  pupil. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  most  fitly  glance  at  the  commonest  of  all 
the  charges  brought  against  Calvin.  He  is  said  to  have  been  oven 
then  austcrr,  severe,  harsli,  intolerant,  inaccessible  to  the  softer  emotions, 
well  entitled  to  bear  the  name  which  the  playful  companions  of  his  youth 
gave  him,  "  the  Accusative."  But  how  stand  the  facts?  There  is  no 
scholar  of  his  time  more  distinguished  by  his  willingness  to  serve  friends 
or  his  power  to  attach  and  bind  them  to  himself  by  bands  of  steel.  Of 
the  de  Montmors,  with  whom  he  was  educated,  almost  all,  in  spite  of 
high  ecclesiastical  connexions  and  hopes,  became  Protestants,  while  to  his 
old  fellow-pupil,  Claude,  he  dedicated  the  firstf  ruits  of  his  literary  genius. 
The  Cops  and  Cordier  have  already  been  notii  ed  ;  and.  tliough  Hude  did 
not  himself  cease  to  be  a  Catholic,  yet  his  wife  and  family  all  became 
Protestants,  five  of  them  on  his  death  in  1549  seeking  refuge  in  Geneva. 
Another  farly  traelier  whom  Calvin  deeply  revered,  expressing  his 
reverence  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  dedications,  was  the  Lutheran 
Melchior  Wolmar,  to  whi>m  he  owed  his  intrfidnc  t  ion  to  the  Greek 
language  and  literature.  liut  if  one  would  understand  tlie  young  Calvin, 
one  must  study  him  as  revealed  in  his  letters  to  friends  and  companions 
like  Francois  Connan,  whom  he  describes  as  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
of  men,  whom  he  trusts  above  all  others,  and  whose  advice  he  rejoices  to 
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follow;  or  Francois  DaiiiLl,  whom  Cahin  salutes  as  '"'■aiiiio  incotnpara- 
bilis"  or  as  ''/rater  ef  aniu't'  inte^frrt/ne'" ;  or  Nicolas  du  Ohemin. 
whom  he  rallies  on  liis  liUiiaiy  ambitions,  and  addresses  as  "ma  vita 
chariorJ'*  The  man  is  here  revealed  as  uature  made  him,  and  before 
he  had  to  struggle  against  grim  death  for  what  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life ;  affectionate  and  delicate,  not  in  body,  but  in  spirit. 

In  1528  Calvin's  father,  perhaps  illuminated  by  the  disputes  in  his 
Cathedral  Chapter,  discovered  that  the  law  was  a  surer  road  to  wealth 
and  honour  than  the  Churdi,  and  decided  that  his  son  should  leave 
theology  for  jurisprudence.  The  son,  nothing  loth,  obeyed,  and  left 
Paris  for  Orleans,  pos?sibly,  as  lie  descended  the  steps  of  the  Collej^e  de 
.Montaigu,  brushing  shoulders  Avilli  a  Spanish  freshman  named  Igaalius 
Loyola.  In  Orleans  Calvin  stiuiied  law  under  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  who  is 
deseribed  na  jurisconsultot  um  G allorum  facile  princeps^  and  as  eclipsing 
in  classical  knowledge  lleuchliu,  Aleander,  and  Erasmus ;  and  Greek 
under  Wolmar,  in  whose  house  he  met  for  the  first  time  Theodore  Beza, 
then  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.  After  a  year  in  Orleans  he  went  to 
Bourges,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  Italian  jurist  Alciati,  whose 
ungainliness  of  body  and  speech  and  vanity  of  mind  his  studentis  loved 
to  satirise  and  even  by  occasional  rebellion  to  chasten.  In  1531  Gerard 
Calvin  died  and  his  son  in  1532  published  his  first  work,  a  Commentary 
on  Seneca's  De  Clemeiitia.  His  purpose  has  been  construed  by  the  licfbt 
of  his  later  caicer  :  and  some  have  seen  in  the  b<M>k  a  veiled  defence  of 
the  Huguenot  martyrs,  others  a  cryptic  censure  of  Francis  I,  and  yet 
others  a  proplietic  dissociation  of  himself  from  Stoicism.  Hut  there  is 
no  mystery  in  llie  matter  ;  the  work  is  that  of  a  scholar  vviio  has  uo 
special  interest  in  either  theology  or  the  Bible.  This  may  be  statistically 
illustrated  :  Calvin  cites  twenty-two  Greek  authors  and  fifty-five  Latin, 
the  quotations  being  most  abundant  and  from  many  books  ;  but  in  his 
whole  treatise  there  are  only  three  Biblical  texts  expressly  cited,  and 
those  from  the  Vulgate.  The  man  is  cultivated  and  learned,  writes 
elegant  Latin,  is  a  good  judge  of  Latinity,  criticises  like  any  modem  the 
mind  and  style,  the  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the  manner,  the  purpose, 
and  the  ethical  ideas  of  Seneca  ;  but  the  passion  for  rdig-ion  has  not  as 
yet  penetrated  as  it  did  VdWv  into  his  very  bones.  Erasmus  is  in  Calvin's 
eyes  the  ornament  of  letters,  though  his  large  edition  of  Seneca  is  not 
all  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  even  Erasmus  could  not  at  twenty-three 
have  produced  a  work  so  finished  in  its  scholarsbij^t  so  real  in  its 
learning,  or  so  wide  in  its  outlook. 

What  gives  the  book  significance  is  the  nature  that  shines  through 
it ;  the  humanist  is  a  man  with  a  passion  for  conduct,  moral,  veracious, 
strenuous,  who  has  loved  labour  and  bestowed  it  without  grudging  on 
the  classical  writer  with  whom  he  has  most  affinity.  Of  the  twin  pillars 
of  Roman  philosophy  and  eloquence  Cicero  is  for  him  an  easy  first,  but 
Seneca  is  a  clear  second.    Calvin  is  here  at  once  a  jurist  and  a  scholar. 
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bat  amid  Iiis  grammatical,  literary,  and  historical  discussioDs — every 
phrase  and  idea  interpreted  being  illustrated  from  classical  authorities — 
he  speaks  his  mind  with  astonishing  courage  concerning  the  qualities 
and  fiaults  of  kings  and  judges,  States  and  societies*  He  bids  monarchs 
remember  that  their  best  guardians  are  not  armies  or  treasuries,  but  the 
fidelity  of  friends  and  the  love  of  subjects.  Arrogance  may  be  natural 
in  a  prince,  but  it  does  not  therefore  coa'^e  to  be  an  evil.  A  sovereign 
uiay  ravage  like  a  wild  beast,  luit  his  rei;:,^!!  will  he  rohhery  and 
oppression,  and  the  roblier  is  ever  the  enemy  ot  man.  Cruelty  makes  a 
king  execrable  ;  and  he  will  be  loved  only  as  he  imitates  the  gentleness 
of  God.  And  so  clemency  is  true  humanity  ;  it  is  a  heroic  virtue,  liard 
to  practise,  yet  without  it  we  cannot  be  men.  And  he  uses  it  to  qualify 
the  Stoic  ethics  ;  pity  is  not  to  him  a  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  a  sign  and 
condition  of  health  ;  no  good  man  is  without  pity ;  the  Athenians  did 
well  when  they  built  an  altar  to  this  virtue.  Cicero  and  even  Juvenal 
teach  us  that  it  is  a  vice  not  to  be  able  to  weep.  And  the  doctrine 
becomes  in  Calvin's  hands  social ;  man  pitiful  to  men  will  be  sensible  of 
their  rights  and  his  own  duties.  Conscience  is  necessary  for  ns,  but  his 
good  name  is  necessary  to  our  neighbour  :  and  must  not  so  follow 
our  conscienee  as  to  injure  his  good  name.  We  ought  so  tu  iollow  nature 
that  others  may  see  the  reason  in  the  nature  that  we  follow.  He  can  be 
humorous,  and  laughs  at  the  ridiculous  ceremonies  which  accompiinied 
the  apotheosis  of  Caesar,  or  at  the  soothsayers  who  prophesied  without 
smiling;  but  he  is  usiudly  serious  and  grave,  criticising  Seneca  for 
speaking  of  Fortune  instead  of  God,  and  the  Stoics  for  doctrines  which 
make  human  nature  good,  yet  isolate  the  good  man  from  mankind. 
The  ethics  of  the  Stoics  he  loved,  but  not  their  metaphysics  ;  their 
moral  individualism  and  their  forensic  morality  he  admired,  but  the 
defects  of  their  social  and  collective  ideals  lie  deplored  and  condemned. 
The  humanist  is  alive  with  moral  and  political  enthusiasm,  but  the 
Reformer  is  not  yet  born. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  are  obscure,  but  we  know  enough 
to  see  how  forces,  internal  and  external,  were  working  towards  change.  In 
the  second  half  of  1582  and  the  earlier  half  of  1533  Calvin  was  in  Orleans, 
studying,  teaching,  practising  the  law,  and  acting  in  the  University  as 
Proctor  for  the  Picavd  nation ;  then  he  went  to  Noyon,  and  in  October 
he  was  once  more  in  Paris.  The  capital  was  agitated ;  Francis  was 
absent,  and  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  held  her  Court  there, 
favouring  the  new  doctrines,  encouraging  the  preachers,  the  chief  among 
them  being  her  own  almoner,  Gerard  Roussel.  Two  letters  of  Calvin 
to  Francis  Daniel  belong  to  this  date  and  place  ;  and  in  them  we  liud 
a  changed  note.  One  speaks  of  ••the  troublous  times."  and  the  other 
narrates  two  events  :  lirst,  it  describes  a  play  "•pungent  with  gall  and 
vinegar,"  which  the  students  had  performed  in  the  College  of  Mavarre 
to  satirise  the  Queen  ;  and  secondly,  the  action  of  certain  factious 
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theologians  who  had  prohibited  Margaret's  Jftrror  ^  a  Sif^ful  Sovi. 
She  had  complained  to  the  King,  and  he  had  intervened.  The  matter 
came  before  the  University,  and  Nicolas  Cop,  the  Rector,  had  spoken 
strongly  against  the  arrogant  doctors  and  in  defence  of  the  i^ueen, 

"  mother  of  all  the  virtues  and  of  all  good  learning."  l<#e  Clerc,  a  pansli 
priest,  the  aTitli'>r  of  the  mischief,  defended  his  performance  ;is  a  task  to 
which  lie  had  been  formaiiy  appointed,  praising  the  King,  the  (.^ueen  aj» 
woman  and  as  autlior,  contrasting  her  book  with  '•'such  an  obscene 
production FantayrueU  and  finally  saying  that  the  book  had  been 
published  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  and  was  set  aside  only  as 
liable  to  sospicion.** 

Two  or  three  days  later,  on  November  1,  1588,  came  the  famous 
rectorial  address  which  Calvin  wrote,  and  Cop  revised  and  delivered ; 
and  which  shows  how  far  the  humanist  had  travelled  since  April  4, 
1582,  the  date  of  the  De  dementia.  He  is  now  alive  to  the  religious 
question,  though  he  has  not  carried  it  to  its  logical  and  practiciU 
conclusion.  Two  fresh  influences  have  evidently  come  into  his  life, 
the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  and  certain  sermons  by  Lutlier.  The 
exordium  of  the  address  rejjioduces,  almost  literally,  some  isenteuecs  from 
Erasmus'  Para<-J,')<i>t,  iiicludini^  those  which  unfold  his  idea  of  the 
philoaoplua  Christiana  ;  while  the  body  of  it  repeats  Luther's  exposition 
of  the  Beatitudes  and  his  distinction  between  Law  and  Gospel,  with  the 
involved  doctrines  of  Grace  and  Faith.'  Yet  *^Ave  ffraiia  plena'*  is 
retained  in  the  exordium ;  and  at  the  end  the  peacemakers  are  praised, 
who  follow  the  example  of  Christ  and  contend  not  with  the  sword  but 
witli  I  he  word  of  truth. 

This  address  enables  us  to  seize  Calvin  in  the  very  act  and  article  i)f 
change  ;  he  has  come  under  a  double  influence.  Erasmus  has  compelled 
him  to  compare  the  ideal  of  Christ  w  it  h  the  Church  of  his  ow'n  day  ;  and 
I^uther  has  given  him  a  notion  of  (irace  which  has  convinced  his  reason 
and  taken  possession  of  his  imagination.  He  iia^  thus  ceased  to  be 
a  humanist  and  a  Papisi,  but  Ims  not  yet  become  a  Reformer.  And 
a  Reformer  was  precisely  what  his  conscience,  his  country,  and  his 
reason  compelled  him  to  become.  Francis  was  flagrantly  immoral,  but 
a  fanatic  in  religion  ;  and  mercy  was  not  a  virtue  congenial  to  either 
Church  or  State.  Calvin  had  seen  the  Protestants  from  within ;  he  knew 
their  honesty,  their  honour,  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  integrity 
of  their  lives ;  and  he  judged,  as  a  jurist  would,  that  a  man  who  had 
all  the  virtues  of  citizenship  ought  not  to  be  oppressed  and  treated  as 
unflt  for  civil  office  or  oven  as  a  crimiind  by  t!iP  State.  This  is  no 
conjecture,  f(H*  it  is  eouiirmed  by  the  testimony  he  ))ears  to  the  influence 
exercised  over  liim  by  the  umrtyred  Eiieime  dv.  la  Forge,  lie  thus  saw 
that  a  chanpfcd  mind  meant  a  changed  reliL,nou,  and  a  chaiii^ed  religion 
a  change  ot  abode.    Cop  had  to  flee  from  Paris,  and  so  iiad  Calvin. 

In  the  May  of  1584  he  went  to  Noyon,  laid  down  his  offices,  was 
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imprisoned,  liberated,  and  while  there  beseems  to  have  finally  renounced 
Catholicism.  But  he  feared  the  forces  of  disorder  which  lurked  in 
Protestantism,  and  which  seemed  embodied  in  the  Anabaptists.  Hence 
at  Orleans  he  conii)osod  a  treatise  against  one  of  their  favourite  beli^-fs, 
the  hlet'p  of  tbe  soul  between  death  and  jud<^ment.  Conscious  personal 
being  was  iu  itself  too  precious,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  too  sacred,  to  be 
allowed  to  suffer  even  a  temporary  lapse.  But  to  serve  the  cause  he  loved 
was  impossible  with  ihe  stake  waiting  for  him,  its  fires  scorching  his 
faee,  and  kindly  friends  endangered  hy  his  presence.  And  so  in  the 
winter  of  1534  he  retired  from  France  and  settled  at  Basel. 

Aeneas  Sylvius  bad  once  described  Basel  as  a  city  which  venerated 
images,  but  cared  little  for  science,  and  had  no  wish  to  know  letters  ; 
and  when  he  became  Pope  he  founded  there  a  University  which  efi'ected 
a  more  marvcllons  change  than  he  could  have  antifipated.  Erasmus 
chose  Basel  as  Ins  residence  from  1514  to  15*2!1  ;  and  here  liis  New 
Testament  and  Iun  editions  o£  the  tneal  Latin  Fathers  were  printed  by 
Juhu  Froben,  who  joined  to  the  soui  of  an  artist  the  enterprise  of  a 
merchant.  When  Froben  died. Erasmus  forsook  Basel ;  but  as  the  end 
drew  near  he  came  back,  just  as  Calvin  was  finishing  his /nitttutM,  to 
die  in  the  city  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  most  arduous  and  f  raitf  ul 
labours.  And  if  the  zeal  for  learning  at  Basel  was  strong,  the  seal  for 
religion  was  no  less.  As  early  as  1517  Capito  had  refused  tooelebrate  the 
Mass,  and  had  preached  in  the  spirit  of  Luther.  Here  (Ecolampadius 
had  learned  from  liumanism  a  sweet  reasonableness  that  won  the  resi)ect 
of  Erasmus,  yet  ideas  so  radical  that  they  plaerd  liim  beside  Zwinn^li  at 
Marburg,  and  niadi-  liini  so  ]>rf;ic}!  against  the  images  which  tlie  city 
used  to  venerate  that  the  rubble  hastened  to  insult  and  bieak  them. 
Era-smus,  who  described  the  event  in  more  than  one  lett-er,  marvelled  in 
his  satirical  way  that  **  not  a  solitary  Saint  lifted  a  blessed  finger  "  to 
work  a  protecting  or  retributory  miracle  that  should  stay  or  avenge 
the  damage.  Calvin  did  not  reach  the  oitj  which  CEcolampadius  had 
changed  till  three  years  after  his  death  ;  but  the  Reformer  found  it 
guided  by  men  who  were  just  as  congenial :  Oswald  Myconius,  the  chief 
pastor  and  preacher,  who,  even  amid  notable  differences,  continued  ever 
a  personal  friend  and  admirer ;  Simon  Grynaeus,  a  learned  (irecian,  with 
whom  he  then  and  later  discussed,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  how  best  to 
stnd%'.  to  translate,  and  to  interpret  the  Scriptures;  Sel)astian  Mnnster, 
professor  of  IIel)rew,  just  seeing  through  the  press  Ids  Biblia  Hrhraica., 
praised  in  public  as  Germanorxm  Esdras  cf  S/rabo,  and  affectionatelv 
known  in  })rivateas  the  Rabbi,"  a  master  at  w  liose  feet  Calvin  couhi  siL 
without  shame  ;  Thomas  Platter,  once  a  poor  and  vagrant  scholar,  then 
professor  of  Greek,  but  now  a  printer  from  whose  press  the  IngUtutio 
was  soon  to  issue,  though  owing  to  financial  straits  not  so  soon  as  its 
anxious  author  would  have  liked.  Besides  the  residents,  famous  visitors 
came  to  Basel :  from  Zurich  Henry  BuUinger,  who  was  there  just  at 
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this  time,  discussing  the  terms  oi'  the  First  Helvetic  Confession,  and 
twenty-one  years  later  reminded  Calvin  of  their  meeting  ;  and  Conrad 
I'cllican,  who  saw  the  dyiiii,'  Erasmus  and  heard  great  things  of  a  certain 
John  (  alvin,  a  Frenchman  who  had  dared  to  write  plain  and  solid  truth 
to  tilt'  Frcnt-li  Kinq-. 

Now  a  city  where  Protestantism  reiq-ned,  where  learnin[»'  flum  islicd. 
and  where  men  so  unlike  tis  Erasmuti  and  Farel  —  the  fervid  pitaeher  ot 
Reform  —  could  do  their  work  unhindered,  was  certain  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  a  fugitive  harassed  and  expatriated  on  account  of  religion ; 
and  the  impression  it  made  can  be  read  in  the  Chruitianae  BdipianU 
InttiiuHo,  and  especially  in  the  prefatory  Letter  to  Francis  L  The 
IiutituHo  is  Calvin's  positive  interpretiition  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
the  Letter  is  learned^  eloquent,  elegant,  dignified,  the  address  of  a  subject 
to  his  sovereign,  yet  of  a  subject  who  knows  that  his  place  in  the  State 
is  as  legal,  though  not  as  authoritative,  as  the  sovereign's.    It  tlirobs 
with  a  iiohle  ijulignation  against  iiijusticu,  and  with  a  noble  I'lithiisiasni 
for  frf;e(h)!n  and  truth.     It  is  une  uf  the  great  epistles  of  the  world,  a 
s])h'ndid  apology  for  tlie  oj)pressed  and  arraignment  of  the  oppressors. 
It  does  not  implore  toleration  as  a  concession,  but  claims  freedom  as  a 
right.   Its  author  is  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-six,  yet  he  speaks  with 
the  gravity  of  age.    He  tells  the  King  that  his  first  duty  is  to  be  just ; 
that  to  punish  unheard  is  but  to  inflict  violence  and  perpetrate  fraud. 
Those  for  whom  he  speaks  are,  though  simple  and  godly  men,  yet 
charged  with  crimes  that,  were  they  true,  ought  to  condemn  them  to 
a  thousand  iires  and  gibbets.    These  charges  the  King  is  bouud  to 
investigate,  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  and  if  he  fails  to  sr  rve  the 
God  whose  minister  he  is  then  he  is  a  robber  and  no  King.  The 
lowliness  of  the  men  has  as  its  counieri>iirt  the  majesty  of  their  beliefs, 
for  the  sake  of  which  "a/«  nostmm  vinculis  constringuntur^  alii  vin/ii 
caedujitur^  alii   in  ludibrium  ^eircumducuntiir^  alii  proncribuntur,  alii 
ioeviitime  torgueniwr,  alii  fuga  dabuntur^  omnet  rerum  mgutiUa  pre- 
mtmur,  dirts  exseerationibw  devovemur,  maledictU  laeeramur,  indiffnunmit 
madiB  traetamur, "   Then  he  asks*  *^  Who  are  our  accusers  ?  ^  and  he  turns 
on  the  priests  like  a  new  Erasmus,  who  does  not,  like  tiie  old,  delight  in 
satire  for  itsown  sake  or  in  a  literature  whit  h  seourges  men  by  liolding  up 
the  mirror  to  vice  ;  but  who  feels  the  sublimity  of  virtue  so  deeply  that 
witticisms  at  the  expense  of  vice  are  abhorrent  to  him.    He  takes  up  the 
charges  in  detail  :  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  is  new,  douhtfid,  and 
uiieert  iiii,  uneonlirmed  by  niiracies,  opj)osed  to  the  Fatiiers  and  ancient 
custom,  schismatieal  and  productive  of  schism,  and  that  iti»  fruits  are 
sects,  seditions,  licence.    On  no  point  is  he  so  emphatic  as  the  repudiation 
of  the  personal  charges :  the  people  he  pleads  for  have  never  raised  their 
voice  in  faction  or  sought  to  subvert  law  and  order ;  they  fear  God 
sincerely  and  worship  Him  in  truth,  praying  even  in  exile  for  the  royal 
person  and  House. 
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The  book  which  this  address  to  the  King  introduces  is  a  sketch 
or  programme  of  reform  in  religion.  The  first  edition  of  the  In$tUutio 
is  distinguished  from  all  later  editions  by  the  emphasis  it  lays^  not  on 
dogma,  but  on  morals,  on  worsliip,  and  on  polity.  Calvin  conceives  tlie 
Gospel  as  a  new  law  which  ought  to  be  embodied  in  a  new  life,  individual 
and  social.  What  caino  latt  t  to  be  known  as  Calvinism  may  be  stfited 
in  an  oci  asioiial  seiilciu  c  or  implied  in  a  paragraj>h,  hnt  it  is  not  the 
substance  nr  (k-tcnniiiali ve  idea  of  tlie  hook.  The  juolileni  discussed 
lias  hvi'i\  set  l>y  thi'  s.tudit's  aiul  the  exprrii'iKx- ot  ilie  autintr  ;  he  lias  read 
liie  New  Testiiiueut  oh  a  liuuuuiist  leai  iM^i  in  the  law,  and  lie  lias  been 
Startled  by  the  contrast  between  its  ideal  and  the  reality  which  confronts 
him.  And  he  proceeds  in  a  thoroughly  juridical  fashion,  just  as 
Tertullian  before  him,  and  as  Grotius  and  Selden  after  him.  Without 
a  document  he  can  decide  nothing  ;  he  needs  a  written  law  or  actual 
custom  ;  and  his  book  falls  into  divisions  which  these  suggest.  Hence 
'  his  first  chapter  is  concerned  with  duty  or  conduct  as  prescribed  by 
the  Ten  Commandments  ;  his  second  with  faith  as  contained  in  the 
Apostolic  svTiibol  ;  his  third  with  j-traycras  tixnd  l)v  tlie  wnnls  i)f  Christ  ; 
his  fourth  with  the  Sacrament  as  given  in  the  Scriptures  :  liis  lifth  with 
the  false  sacraments  as  delined  bv  tradition  and  enforced  bv  Catholic 
custom  ;  and  his  sixth  with  Christian  liberty  or  the  relation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities.  lUit  though  the  book  is,  as  compared 
with  what  it  became  later,  limited  in  scope  and  contents — the  last  edition 
which  left  the  author^s  hand  in  1559  had  grown  from  a  work  in  six 
chapters  to  one  in  four  books  and  eighty  chapters — yet  its  constructiye 
power,  its  critical  force,  its  large  outlook  impress  the  student.  We  have 
here  noneof  Luther*s  scholasticism,  or  of  Melanchthon'sdeft  manipulation 
of  incompatible  elements  ;  but  we  have  the  first  thoughts  on  religion  of 
a  mind  trained  by  ancient  literature  to  the  criticism  of  life. 

In  the  second  edition  pnV)lis}H d  in  1580  his  old  admirations  reassert 
themselves.  I*lato  is  there  describeii  asof  all  philosophers  ^'rflii/iosiisiihnus 
ei  iiifuiiih'  so/>/-ius'\'  and  Aristotle,  Themistius.  Cieeru,  8eucca,  and  other 
classical  writers  are  quoted  in  a  way  that  liuds  a  parallel  in  no  theo- 
logical book  of  the  period.  But  in  this  first  edition  he  is  too  much  in 
earnest,  and  writes  too  directly,  toadom  his  pages  with  classical  references; 
though  in  his  style,  in  his  argument,  in  his  deduction  of  all  things  from 
God,  and  in  his  correlation  of  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man,  in  his 
emphasis  on  morals,  in  his  sense  for  conduct  and  love  of  freedom,  the 
classical  spirit  is  livingand  active.  Thus,  in  his  ideas  of  Christian  liberty 
we  can  trace  the  student  of  Seneca,  as  in  his  aj)preciation  of  law  and 
order  we  see  tlie  Roman  jurist.  He  dislikes  equally  tyranny  and  licence. 
Liberty  is  said  to  consist  in  tliree  {liiiiLTs:  freedom  from  the  law  as  a 
means  of  acceptance  with  Ciud.  the  s|)oiitaneous  obedience  of  the  justified 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  f  recdtun  either  to  observe  or  neglect  those  external 
iliings  which  are  in  themselves  indiflferent.  He  specially  insists  on  this 
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last ;  since  without  it  there  will  benoendtotfuperatitionand  the  conacienoe 
will  enter  along  and  inextricable  labyrinth  whence  escape  will  be  difiQcult. 
Tlte  Church  is  the  elect  people  of  God,  and  must,  if  it  is  to  do  its  work 
in  the  world,  obey  llini.  But  it  can  obey  only  as  it  has  control  over  its 
own  destinies  and  authority  over  its  own  members.  It  will  not  err  in 
matters  of  opinion  if  it  iw  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  jndpfcs  aec^^rding 
to  the  Scriptures.  Muj^'isi rates  are  ordained  uf  (iod,  and  ougiit  to  be 
obeyed,  even  tlmuLrli  wicked;  but  liere  a  most  sigiiilicant  exception  is 
iiitiuduccd.  God  is  iving  of  Kiiigij ;  when  He  opens  His  mouth,  He 
alone  is  to  be  heard  ;  it  were  worse  than  foolish  to  seek  to  please  men 
by  offending  Him.  We  are  subject  to  our  rulers,  but  only  in  Him ; 
if  they  command  what  He  has  forbidden,  we  must  fear  God  and  disobey 
the  King. 

The  InttityJtM  bears  the  date  Menn  MarUo;  Anno  1536'* ;  but 
Calvin,  without  waiting  till  his  book  was  on  the  market,  made  a 
hurried  journey  to  Ferrara,  whose  Duchess,  Uenee,  a  daughter  of 
Louis  XII,  stood  in  active  sympathy  with  the  Reformers.  The  reasons 
for  this  brief  visit  are  very  obscure  ;  but  it  may  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  hope  of  mitigating  by  the  help  of  Renee  the  severity  of  the 
persecutions  in  France.  On  Ins  return  Calvin  ventLuv<l,  tradition  sa^'s, 
to  Noyun,  probably  for  the  sake  of  family  affairs;  but  he  certainly 
reached  Paris  ;  and,  while  in  the  second  half  of  July  making  his  way  into  / 
Germany,  he  arrived  at  Greneva.  An  old  friend,  possibly  Louis  du  Tillet, 
discovered  him,  and  told  Farel ;  and  Farel,  in  sore  straits  for  a  helper, 
besought  him,  and  indeed  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  commanded 
him,  to  stay.  Calvin  was  reluctant,  for  he  was  reserved  and  shy,  and 
conceived  his  vocation  to  be  the  scholar's  rather  than  the  preacber^s  ; 
but  the  entreaties  of  Farel,  half  tearful,  half  minatory,  prevailed.  And 
thus  Calvin's  connexion  with  Greneva  began. 

With  tlie  ant  ieiit  and  medieval  liistory  of  Geneva  we  have  here  no 
concern  ;  it  will  1»»>  enough  if  we  briefly  indicate  those  peeuliarities  of 
its  constitution  \\  i  1  li  q-ave  Calvin  his  opportunity,  and  so  much  of  its 
history  us  will  explaui  tiie  condition  in  which  he  found  it. 

Ethuographically  Geneva  was  connected  with  both  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Latin  races;  by  language  it  was  French,  by  religious  interests 
and  associations  Italian,  by  political  instincts  and  affinities  Swiss,  by 
commercial  and  industrial  genius  German.  In  the  thirteenth  oentury  its 
civil  superior  had  been  a  Count  of  Burgundy  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  early  sixteenth  he  had  been  long  su[)er8eded  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy. 
And  the  supersession  was  inevitaV)h'.  for  (teneva  occupied  a  corner  of 
the  Savoyard  country ;  and,  as  an  old  chronicler  has  it,  the  bells  of  the 
city  were  lieard  by  more  Savovards  than  citizens.  Its  constitution,  at 
onee  hierarchieah  feudal,  and  democratic,  so  balanced  parties,  whose 
interests  were  seldom  compatible,  as  to  put  a  premium  uu  agitation  and 
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intrigue.  Tlieise  parties  were  the  Biahop,  the  Vicedom,  or  civil  over- 
lord, and  the  citizens. 

The  Bishop  was  tiie  sovereign  of  the  city,  elected  originally  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  jointly,  later  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  though  custonui 
significant  of  the  older  time  continued  to  be  observed.  Thus  the  mere 
vote  of  the  Chapter  did  not  constitute  the  Bishop  lord  of  the  State ; 
the  election  had  farther  to  be  endorsed  by  the  citizens,  who  accompanied 
the  Bishop  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Cathedral,  where  before  the 
altar  and  in  tlie  presence  of  clergy  and  people  he  swore  on  the  open 
Missal  that  he  would  preserve  their  laws,  their  liberties,  and  their 
privileges.  As  sovereign  he  issnr  d  the  coinage,  imposed  the  cnstoins, 
was  cfenend  of  the  forces,  and  suj)n'jne  judj^e  in  both  civil  and  uccie- 
aiastical  causes.  In  crinnnal cases  he. exercised  tlie  ])rfro(rative  of  mercy, 
and  endor?*cd  ur  remitted  penalties.  The  Cathedral  C'liajiler  formed  his 
Council  and  represented  him  in  his  absence.  It  constituted  ii  [>crmaaent 
aristocracy,  and  sat  as  a  sort  of  spiritu^  peerage  in  the  city  Council. 
Certain  castles  and  demesnes  were  assigned  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  as  sovereign  in  appearance  and  in  dignity  as  he  was  in 
law  and  in  fact. 

The  Vicedom  was  captain  of  the  Church,  commissioned  to  repress 
violence  in  the  city  and  to  defend  it  from  external  attacks,  to  act  in  the 
less  important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  to  carry  out  the  penalties 
which  the  law  {)rnnoiinced.  He  was  not  reckoned  a  citizen,  and  stood 
sponsor  for  all  the  foreigners  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  (ieneva. 
While  in  theory  the  Bishop's  vassal,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  for 
reasons  which  neither  he  nor  the  city  was  allowed  to  forget,  the  office 
had  become  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  but  as  the  Duke  could 
not  himself  reside,  his  duties  were  discharged  by  two  lieutenants,  whose 
functions  were  carefully  defined  and  delimited.  In  a  word,  the  civil 
over-lord  was  the  minister  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior ;  but  the  superior 
tended  to  become  the  puppet  of  the  minister. 

Apart  from  both  stood  the  citizens  in  an  order  of  their  own.  The 
general  Conncil  of  the  city,  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  all 
the  heads  of  families,  met  at  the  summons  of  the  great  bell  twice  each 
year  to  transact  business  afFectinc:^  the  comninnity  as  sneh,  to  f]tx;t  the 
four  Syndics  and  tin;  Treasurer,  to  conclude  alliances,  to  proclaim  laws, 
to  fix  the  prices  of  wine  and  of  grain.  The  Syndics  represented  the 
municipal  independence  as  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  power  of  the  Vicedom.  To  them  the  greater  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  entrusted,  and  they  were  responsible  for  good  order  within  the  city 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Smaller  Council, 
composed  of  twenty  qualified  citizens ;  and  if  any  event  too  responsible 
for  it  to  handle  occurred,  the  Council  of  Sixty  could  be  called,  which 
was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  districts  and  the 
most  experienced  and  respectable  citizens.    Later,  and  just  before  the 
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Reformation,  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  was  establiahed  in  order  that 
Geneva  might  be  assimilated  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  whose  help  it 
invoked. 

A  State  so  constituted  and  governed  could  hardly  escape  from  the 

consciousness  that  it  was  a  Church,  or  feel  otlierwise  than  as  if  the 
ecclesiastic  at  its  head  made  its  acts  aiul  legishition  eeclesiastioal.  The 
spiritual  offices  were  made  secular  without  the  secuhir  offices  becoming 
spiritual  ;  in  other  \voi  ds,  tlie  clergy  were  assiniihitcd  to  the  laity,  while 
the  laity  did  not  correspond  to  the  clerical  ideal.  The  priests  dressed 
and  unncd  like  the  people,  played  and  fought  with  them,  behaved  more 
like  examples  of  worldliness  than  teachers  of  the  Gospel ;  in  a  word, 
sinned  and  lived  like  citizens  of  Geneva.  The  decay  of  clerical  morals 
was  not  peculiar  to  Geneva,  though  it  must  be  noted  as  a  main  factor 
of  the  situation  there.  Kampschulte,  here  a  reluctant  witness,  declares 
that  the  Bishop  had  become  a  humiliation  to  the  Church  and  a  degra- 
dation to  the  clergy ;  and  he  cites  the  case  of  the  old  priest  who,  when 
ordered  to  put  away  his  mistress,  replied  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
obey,  providcfl  al!  his  brethren  were  treated  witli  the  same  severity.  But 
the  constitution  acted  on  the  collective  even  more  subtly  than  on  the 
personal  consciousness.  The  Council  legislated,  disciplined,  and  excom- 
iimnicated  as  if  tlie  State  were  a  Church,  or,  what  may  be  the  same 
thing,  as  if  tliere  were  no  Church  in  the  State.  The  extent  to  which 
a  man  could  sin  and  yet  remain  a  citizen  was  a  matter  of  statutory 
regulation :  no  citizen  was  allowed  to  keep  more  than  one  mistress,  and 
every  convicted  adulterer  was  banished.  The  prostitutes  had  a  quarter 
where  they  dwelt,  special  clothing  which  they  wore, and  a  queen"  who 
was  responsible  for  thegood  order  of  her  community.  The  clergy  were 
a  kind  of  moral  police,  responsible  for  the  citizens  and  to  the  city;  and 
so  their  deterioration  meant  a  moral  decline. 

But  a  more  obvious  and,  so  far  as  our  immediate  point  is  concerned, 
a  more  serious  consequence  was  this  :  every  ecclesiastical  question  tended 
to  become  civil,  and  every  eivil  i[uestion  to  Ijecome  ecclesiastical.  A 
constitution  has  a  way  of  workin<j^  in  a  fasliion  either  better  or  worse 
than,  considered  d  priori^  wouhi  have  seemed  possible  ;  and  this  because 
the  people  are  ever  a  greater  factor  of  harmony  or  disorder  than  the 
laws  tliey  live  under.  Hence,  so  long  as  Geneva  was  inspired  by  one 
spirit,  the  anomalies  of  the  constitution  did  not  breed  discontent ;  but, 
when  new  energies  and  new  ambitions  awoke,  these  anomalies  became 
fruitful  of  disaster  to  the  State.  So  long  as  the  Bishop  and  the  people  had 
common  aims  and  interests,  loyalty  to  both  was  easy  ;  but,  the  moment 
the  interests  of  the  Bishop  looked  in  an  opposite  direction  from  those  of 
the  ]>eople,  the  situation  became  difTicult.  For  Invalty  to  the  Bishop  as 
head  of  the  State  meant  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  wliich  lie  was  head  ; 
but  loyalty  to  the  people  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the  State  became 
disloyalty  to  the  Bishop  as  head  both  of  Church  and  city.    How  this 
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situation  arostj  in  Geneva,  what  it  signified  and  wiiither  it  tended, 
subsequent  events  will  sliow. 

The  determining  factors  of  the  situation  were  thus  two,  tlie  liishop 
and  the  Dake.  The  Bishop  stood  for  an  ideal  which  he  was  not  always 
either  able  or  willing  to  realise ;  the  Duke,  who  was  his  yice-lord,  stood 
for  an  interest  whose  strength  grew  with  its  years,  and  created  the 
energy  needed  for  its  own  realisation.  The  function  of  a  Bishop's  Vicar 
did  not  satisfy  the  House  of  Savoy ;  it  wanted  to  be  master  in  its  own 
right,  and  sit  in  Geneva  facing  the  ultramontane  kingdoms,  as  it  sat  in 
Turin  and  faced  the  cismontane  principalities  fin<l  cities.  And  so  began 
the  game  of  intrigue  in  whitli  the  House  has  always  been  a  skilled 
perf<^rmer ;  and  the  Iiisliop  was  played  off  against  ilie  peoplr,  and  the 
pcei>le  against  the  Bishop.  But  it  is  harder  to  capture  a  whole  city 
than  H  single  person;  it  is  easier  to  annex  an  exalted  ollice  than  to 
control  a  whole  population,  a  multitude  of  impulsive  souls,  singly 
accessible  to  incalculable  yet  imperious  ideas.  So  the  House  concen- 
trated itself  on  the  Bishop ;  intrigued  with  the  Chapter  which  elected ; 
intrigued  with  Rome  which  approved ;  prevailed  with  both,  and  got  its 
creatures  appointed,  men  who  would  do  its  will  and  forget  their  office 
and  its  duties.  A  cluonicler  says  that  "  Duke  and  Bishop,  like  Herod 
and  Pilate,  stood  united  against  the  city.'"  The  Bishop  he  means  is  the 
Bastard  of  Savoy,  appointerl  151 a  man  of  notoriously  immoral  conduct, 
and  in  ev(  rything  the  unscrupulous  instrument  of  ihe  ducal  policy.  He 
lived  igni)biy,  but  served  his  House  as  best  lie  could;  and  in  a  moment 
of  remorse,  on  his  death-bed  in  liyl'l,  lie  admonished  his  successor, 
Pierre  de  hi  Baume,  thus:  "Do  not  when  thou  art  Bishop  of  Geneva 
walk  in  my  footsteps,  but  defend  the  privileges  of  the  Church  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city/*  Pierre,  of  course,  promised,  and  for  a  whUe 
remembered  his  promise,  but  soon  forgot  it,  neglected  Geneva,  alienated 
ite  citizens,  lived  isolated  among  them,  absented  himself,  and  allowed 
the  fruit  to  ripen  which  the  House  of  Savoy  hoped  soon  to  pluck 
and  eat. 

This  policy  was  attended  with  mixed  results,  some  of  whi(  h  may  be 
described  as  foreseen  and  desired  liy  t  lie  ducal  House;  others  as  unforeseen 
and  nndesired,  yet  inevitable.  We  may  reckon  in  the  former  chiss  the 
weakening  of  tlie  episcopal  authority,  the  isolation  of  the  Bishop,  and 
his  inability  to  stiind  alone,  which  meant  his  increased  dependence  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Duke  ;  and  in  the  latter  class  the  effect  upon  the 
people  and  the  uprising  of  fit  and  fearless  leaders.  Geneva  might  abut 
upon  Savoyard  territory,  but  its  citizens  were  not  Savoyards,  and  did 
not  intend  to  become  what  they  were  not*  Around  them  was  Swiss 
freedom,  before  them  the  French  soil  and  spirit.  They  breathed  the 
air,  partook  of  the  temper,  lived  by  the  help,  of  both;  and  they  would 
be  neither  alienated  from  their  kin  nor  cease  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
destinies.    They  were  not  dissatisfied  with  their  Church  nor  with  their 
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city  or  its  laws ;  they  knew  what  they  owed  to  the  Bishop,  how  defence- 
less they  would  have  heen  without  him,  and  what  immunities  his  presence 
and  influence  had  secured.  But  they  would  not  because  of  past  favours 
submit  to  present  wrongs,  espec  iiilly  to  the  wrong  which  the  freebom 
man  most  resents,  the  loss  of  his  freedom.  Hence,  Geneva  read  the 
situation  with  other  eyes  than  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  resolved  not  to 
chan<i^e  its  religion  but  to  preserve  its  liberty. 

Its  leaders  were  men  like  Philibert  iiertlu  lier,  a  L^ciiuine  (ienevan, 
self-indulgent,  not  free  from  vice,  but  brave,  prudeiii,  palriutic,  by  his 
death  helping  to  redeem  the  city  he  loved  ;  Bezanson  llu^nics,  a  states- 
man, pure  and  high-minded,  incapable  of  meanness  or  luvHuiuice,  a 
devout  Catholic,  yet  a  strenuous  republican,  whose  policy  was  to  check 
the  Savoyard  by  a  Swiss  confederacy  or  a  joint  citizenship  with  Swiss 
allies ;  Francois  de  Bonivard,  Abbot  of  St  Victor,  a  humanist  with  the 
gift  of  speech  and  of  letters,  a  kind  of  provincial  Erasmus,  with  a 
graphic  pen  and  a  faculty  for  witty  epigram,  yet  with  a  course  that 
neither  the  fear  nor  the  experience  of  a  prison  could  damp.  The 
patriots  were  known  as  Ei/^innrots^""  confederates,  men  who  had  bound 
themselves  hy  an  onth  to  stand  loi^'other  and  serve  the  common  cause  ; 
the  Savoyard  party  were  tcnnt  I  "Matnelukes"  l)eeauHe,  as  Bonivnrd 
tells  us,  ""they  surrendered  frec<loni  and  the  public  weal  thcit  they  might 
suhmit  to  t  \  tanny.  as  the  Mamelukes  deuied  Christ  that  they  might 
follow  Mohaaiinad.'' 

The  battle  was  fought  with  splendid  tenacity ;  the  patriots,  as 
became  loyal  Catholics,  first  tried  to  coerce  the  Bishop  by  appeals  to 
Rome  and  Vienne,  and  failed.  Left  face  to  face  with  Savoy,  they 
appealed  to  their  Swiss  neighbours,  Bern  and  Freiburg,  proposed  to 
them  a  joint  citizenship,  and  long  negotiated  concerning  it  in  vain. 
Bern  hung  back  ;  for,  progressive  and  Protestant,  it  did  not  desire  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Duke  should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Bishop,  who 
at  last  himself  took  the  decisive  step.  On  August  20,  1530,  Pierre  de 
la  Baume  proclaimed  the  Genevans  rebels,  and  called  upon  the  Savoyard 
host  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Bern  and  Frcil)ur(^  took  th*'  field,  and 
the  emancipation  of  Geneva  bcijfan.  Yet  it  was  only  a  beginning  ;  the 
ecclesiastical  question  was  involved  in  the  political,  thou<^h  the  political 
had  till  now  concealed  the  religious.  But  the  revolt  against  the  Bishop 
could  not  but  become  a  revolt  against  the  Church.  In  other  times  it 
might  have  been  the  reverse,  but  not  now.  Reform  was  in  the  air ;  the 
preachers  had  long  stormed  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  they  had 
remained  closed.  But  with  Bern  helping  in  the  front  they  could  be 
kept  fast  no  longer.  They  were  ened,  and  Guillaume  Farel,  fiery 
and  eloquent  in  speech  and  indomitable  in  spirit, preached  in  his  fearless 
way.  On  February  8,  1584,  the  public  opinion  of  Geneva  pronounced 
for  ilic  Bernese  joint  citizenshij),  and  therefore  for  the  Reformation  : 
and  thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Biiihop  and  the  chances  of  the  House 
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of  Savoy.  On  May  21,  1536,  the  citizens  of  Geneva  swore  that  they 
would  live  according  to  tlic  holy  Evangelical  law  and  word  of  God  ; 
and  two  months  later  Calvin  s  cuunexiou  with  tlie  city  began. 

CalTin*B  life  from  this  point  onwards  fslls  into  three  parts  :  his  hi  at 
stay  in  Geneva  from  July,  1536,  to  March,  1538 ;  his  residence  in 
Strassburg  from  September,  1588,  to  September,  1541 ;  and  his  second 
stay  in  Geneva  from  the  last  date  till  his  death.  May  27, 1564.  In  the 
fiist  period,  he,  in  company  with  Farel,made  an  attempt  to  organise  the 
Church,  and  reform  the  mind  and  manners  of  Geneva,  and  failed  ;  his 
exile,  formally  voted  by  the  Council,  was  the  penalty  of  his  failure.  In 
the  8ec<»!vl  period  he  was  professor  of  theology  and  French  preaclior  at 
Strassburg,  a  trusted  divine  and  adviser,  a  deleofulc  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  which  he  learned  to  know  better,  making'  the 
acquaintance  of  Melanchtlion.and  becoming  more  ajjpreeiutive  of  Luther. 
At  Strassburg  some  of  his  bciit  litemry  work  wua  done  —  his  Letter 
to  Cardinal  8adoUto  (in  its  way  his  most  perfect  production),  liis  Com- 
meniary  on  the  RomoMy  a  TreatUe  on  the  Lord^e  Supper^  the  second 
Latin  and  the  first  f*rench  edition  of  his  InstUutM.  In  the  third  period 
he  introduced  and  completed  his  legishition  at  Geneva,  taught,  preached, 
and  pnblished  there,  watched  the  Churches  everywhere,  and  eondttcted 
the  most  extensive  correspondence  of  his  day.  In  these  twenty-^ght 
years  he  did  a  work  which  changed  the  face  of  Christendom. 

It  has  been  a  snl^ject  of  perhaps  equal  reproach  among  his  enemies 
and  praise  by  his  friends  that,  as  Beza  says,  Calvin  "in  doctrine  made 
scarcely  any  change."  For  a  younpc  man  at  twenty-six  to  reachhis linal 
conclusions  in  the  realms  of  thought  un<l  belief,  especially  after  a  radical 
revolution  of  mrnd,  woidd  be  matter  of  congratulation  for  his  enemies 
rather  than  for  his  admirers.  But  the  judgment  rests  on  a  double  mistake, 
biographical  and  historical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  men  may  have 
changed  less ;  but  few  also  have  developed  more.  Every  crisis  in  his 
career  taught  him  something,  and  so  enhanced  his  capacity.  His  studies 
of  Stoicism  showed  him  the  value  of  morals ;  and  he  learned  how  to 
emphasise  the  sterner  ethical  qualities  as  well  as  the  humaner,and  the  more 
dementbythesideofthehigher,  public  virtues.  His  early  humanism  made 
him  a  scholar  and  an  exeprete,  a  master  of  eleg;ant  Latinity,  of  lucid  and 
incisive  speech,  of  airraphic;  j)en  and  historical  imaL,n nation.  His  juristic 
studies  gave  him  an  idea  of  law,  through  whieh  he  interpreted  the  more 
abstract  notions  of  theoloj^^y,  and  a  love  of  order,  whicii  i-ompelled  him 
to  organise  his  Church.  His  inuigination,  playing  ujjon  the  primitive 
Christian  literature,  helped  him  to  see  the  religion  Jesus  instituted  as 
Jesus  Himself  saw  it ;  while  the  forces  visible  around  him  — •  the  super* 
stitions,  the  regnant  and  unreproved  vices,  the  people  so  quickly  sinning 
and  so  easily  forgiven,  tiie  relics  so  innumerable  and  so  fictitious,  the 
acts  and  articles  of  worship^  and  especially  the  Sacraments  deified  and 
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turned  into  substitutes  for  Deity  —  induced  him  to  judge  the  system  that 
claimed  to  be  the  sole  interpreter  aad  representative  of  Christ  as  a  crafty 
compound  of  falsehood  and  truth. 

His  kiiowledcre  that  the  system  had  profited  by  men  like  I>rasinus, 
whose  wit  made  liavoc  of  clerical  sins  and  monkish  superstition  and 
Romish  errors,  and  who  yet  conformed,  or  men  like  Gerard  Roussel,  who 
preached  what  he  himself  and  they  thought  the  Gospel,  and  who  yet  con> 
sented  to  hold  office  in  the  Catholic  Church,  — begat  in  him  the  belief  that 
only  byseparation  and  negationcould  Reformation  be  accomplished.  His 
friendship  with  the  good  and  simple,  those  who  had  tried  to  realise  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  tyrannies,  the  miseries,  and 
the  martyrdoms  which  they  had  in  consequence  endured,  persuaded  him 
that  his  dnt}'  as  an  honest  man  was  to  side  with  the  oppressed  whom  he 
admired  ni^ninst  the  oppressors  whose  ways  and  policy  he  detested.  His 
cx{)ericnees  as  a  tenelier  and  preacher  of  the  new  faith,  especially  at 
Geneva,  where  he  tells  us  )ie  fonnd  at  his  first  coming  preachings  and 
tumults,  breaking  and  burning  oi  images,  but  no  Reformation,  showed 
him  that  individual  men  and  even  a  whole  society  mighi  j>rofes8  the 
Reformed  faith  without  being  reformed  in  character.  Out  of  these  ex- 
periences came  his  master  problem,  namely,  by  what  means  could  we  best 
secure  the  expression  of  a  changed  faith  in  a  changed  life  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  how  could  the  Church  be  made  not  simply  an  institution  for  tlie 
worship  of  God,  but  an  agency  for  the  making  of  men  fit  to  worship  Him  ? 

His  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  constitutes  his  chief  title  to  a 
place  in  tlip  history  of  reliffion  and  civilisation.  It  means  that  Calvin 
was  greater  as  a  legislattn-  than  as  a  tlieologian,  that  we  have  less  eansc 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  tliu  system  called  Calvinism  than  for  the 
Church  that  he  (irganised.  In  other  words,  his  polity  is  a  more  peiiect 
expression  of  the  man  than  his  theology,  though  his  theology  was  the 
point  where  he  was  most  vulnerable,  and  where  therefore  he  was  most 
fiercely,  uot  to  say  ferociously,  attacked.  The  foes  born  in  his  own 
household,  men  like  Castellio  or  Bolsec,  took  the  Divine  decrees  as  the 
spot  where  tiiey  could  strike  most  fatally  at  him  and  his  pre-eminence. 
The  Jesuits  developed  their  doctrine  in  explicit  antithesis  to  his ;  and 
the  Lutherans,  when  they  wished  to  discredit  his  views  on  the  Lord*8 
Supper,  thought  they  could  do  it  most  effectually  by  criticising  the 
aVisolnte  Predestinatimi.  The  sects  that  rose  within  the  Reformed 
Ciiurch,  such  as  the  Socinian  and  the  Remonstrant,  justitied  their  schism 
as  a  jn-otest  aufainst  views  which  they  described  as  equally  dislionouring 
to  God  and  belittling  to  man.  But  though  Calvin's  theology  occasioned 
the  hottest  and  bitterest  controversies  known  to  Christian  history,  3-et  it 
is  here  that  his  mind  is  least  original  and  his  ideas  are  most  clearly 
derivative.  Without  Augustine  we  should  never  have  had  Calvinism, 
which  is  but  the  principles  of  the  anti-Pelagian  treatises  developed, 
systematised,  and  applied. 
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There  are  indeed  two  points  of  difference  between  them ;  Augustine 
disguised  his  positions  in  a  criticism  of  hated  and  feared  sectaries  ;  but 
Calvin  stateil  liis  in  their  severe  and  colossal  nakedness  as  the  sole  truth 
which  ^^riipture  had  revealed  to  iiuTi.  Vet  Augu.stim'  altirms  and 
argues  his  doctrim  s  with  a  l>readtii  and  a  positive  harshness  wliit  li  we 
do  not  lijid  iu  (  ulviii  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  tliat  while  the 
system  held  and  awed  Calviu's  reason  it  yet  did  not  win  his  h»*Hrt. 
That  it  was  taught  by  the  greatest  Father  of  the  Church  was  a  reason  liiut 
appealed  to  him  as  a  scholar ;  that  this  Father  found  it  in  Paul  was  a 
more  cogent  reason  still,  for  thus  it  appealed  to  him  as  a  thinker  whose 
ultimate  authority  was  the  Word  of  God.  And  on  this  point  we  have 
incidental  evidence.  In  August,  1539,  Calvin  wrote  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  liis  Justitutio,  where  the  doctrines  of  Gmce  and  Sin 
oecnpy  fortlie  first  time  their  determinative  position  in  his  system;  and 
in  October  of  (lie  same  year  he  pnhlislu'd  his  f ''  mmentari/  on  Romans. 
It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  greater  prominence  that  he  !i(>\r  i,nive  to  tlie 
doctrines,  which  we  have  eome  to  think  most  characteristic  of  him,  was 
due  to  his  closer  study  of  Tuui  as  interpreted  by  Augustine.  And  this 
system  helped  him  to  do  two  things  :  to  explain  his  own  as  a  normal 
human  experience,  and  to  face  undismay^  the  strength  and  the  terrors 
of  an  infallible  Church.  These  two  positions  are  affirmed  and  co- 
ordinated in  a  splendid  passage  in  the  Letter  to  Sadoleto,  published  also 
in  in  September,  just  between  the  ImtituHo  and  the  Commentar^^ 
which  tells  of  his  vocation  by  God,  and  of  his  consequent  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  haid  put  His  word  in  his  mouth  and  written 
His  law  upon  his  conscience.  God  had  called  him,  and  laid  upon  him  a 
duty  which  he  could  not  evade  without  (h  fving  (rod. 

Hut  here  emerges  another  point  of  distinetiun  from  Augustine: 
Calvin  conceived  that  God  spoke  to  him  directly,  without  nny  inter- 
mediate person  or  institution.  Augustine's  tiieology  was  absolute,  but 
his  theory  of  the  Church  was  conditional,  and  thus  the  one  qualified  the 
other :  the  God  whom  the  thinker  conceived  was  modified  by  the  God 
of  whom  the  priest  was  the  representative  and  mouthpiece.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  priestly  idea  to  manipulate  and  administer  the  conditions 
on  which  God  finds  access  to  men,  and  men  gain  access  to  God.  Hence, 
BO  long  as  Aucriistiiie's  theology  was  embedded  in  a  sacerdotal  system, 
the  system  softened  the  theology ;  the  thonght  was  accommodated  to  the 
institution,  the  institution  was  not  siilidued  to  the  likeness  of  the  thought. 
But  Calvin  rejected  the  Church  of  Augustine,  and  took  over  his  later 
intellectual  system  in  all  its  naked  severity.  The  sin  of  man  confronted 
the  grace  of  God  :  man,  sinful  by  nature,  eould  do  no  right  :  God, 
infinite  in  majesty  and  iu  hi>Uiiess.  could  do  no  wrong.  Man  wiis  born 
in  sin ;  his  nature  was  corrupt,  and  as  his  nature  was  his  actions  must 
be.  If  then  he  was  to  be  saved,  God  must  save  him  ;  and,  as  God*s  will 
was  gracious,  saving  was  as  natural  to  Him  as  sinning  was  to  man. 
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Hence,  we  could  contribute  nothing  towards  our  own  salvation ;  God  did 
it  all ;  we  bad  no  merit,  and  IJ©  had  iili  the  glory.  In  a  system  so 
conceived  there  was  no  room  for  the  priest ;  his  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
his  masses  and  absolutions,  his  shrines  and  relics  and  articles  of  worship, 
were  bnt  the  impertinences  of  ephemeral  and  feeble  man  in  the  face  of 


Calvin  knew  well  the  sublimity  of  the  system  which  he  expounded, 
but  he  could  have  wished  it  to  be  more  pitiful.  He  did  not  love  to 
think  of  the  innumerable  millions  of  the  heathen  with  their  infant 
children  ordaiiicd  to  everlasting  death  ;  the  decree  that  fixed  the  number 
alike  of  the  saved  and  tbe  lost  was  to  him  an  awful  decree,  but  lie  could 
not  look  towards  the  Alps  without  feeling  how  closely  the  «ubiime  and 
the  awful  were  alHed.  And  if  the  Rublimity  of  earth  was  terrible,  how 
much  iiiDre  tcri  ible  must  be  tlie  majesty  of  God  !  Uut  if  lie  is  so 
august,  must  we  not  labour  to  attain  the  dignity  of  moral  manhood,  the 
only  dignity  which  it  becomes  Him  to  recognise  ? 

We  come  then  to  Calvin's  legislative  achievements  as  his  main  title  to 
name  and  fame.  But  two  points  must  here  be  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
while  his  theology  was  less  original  and  effective  than  his  legislation  or 
polity,  yet  he  so  construed  the  former  as  to  make  tlie  latter  its  logical 
and  indeed  inevitable  outcome.  The  polity  was  a  deduction  from  the 
theology,  which  x\v^y  he  definerl  as  a  science  of  the  Divine  will  as  a  moral 
will,  aiming  at  the  complete  moralisation  of  Man,  whether  as  a  unit  or 
as  a  society.  The  two  were  thus  so  organically  connected  that  each  lent 
strength  to  the  other,  the  system  to  the  Church  and  the  Church  to  the 
system,  while  other  and  more  potently  reasonable  theologies  either  died 
or  lived  a  feeble  and  struggling  life.  Secondly,  the  legislation  was  made 
possible  and  practicable  by  Geneva,  probably  the  only  place  in  Europe 
where  it  could  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  We  have  learned 
enough  concerning  Genevan  history  and  institutions  to  understand  why 
this  should  have  been  the  case.  The  city  was  small,  free,  homogeneous, 
distinguished  by  a  strong  local  patriotism,  a  stalwart  communal  life. 
In  obedience  to  these  instincts  it  had  just  emancipated  itself  from  the 
ecclesiastical  Prince  and  its  ancient  religions  system  ;  and  the  change 
thus  accomplishetl  was,  tliongii  disguised  in  a  religious  iiabit,,  yet 
essentially  political.  For  the  Council  wliich  abolished  the  liishop  had 
made  itself  lieir  to  his  faculties  and  functions;  it  could  only  dismiss 
him  as  civil  lord  by  dismissing  lam  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  Geneva, 
and  in  so  doing  it  assumed  the  right  to  succeed  as  well  as  to  supersede 
him  in  both  capacities.  This,  however,  involved  a  notable  inversion  of 
old  ideas ;  before  the  change  the  ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  oiviU 
but  because  of  the  change  the  civil  authority  became  ecclesiastical.  If 
theocracy  means  the  rule  of  the  Church  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  clergy 
in  the  State,  then  the  ancient  constitution  of  Geneva  was  theocratic ;  if 
democracy  means  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  Church  as  well  as  in 
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State,  then  the  change  had  made  it  democratic.  And  it  was  just  after 
the  change  had  been  effected  that  Calvin's  connexiou  with  the  city 
began. 

Its  chief  pastor  had  persuaded  him  to  Btay  sui  a  colleague,  and  the 
Council  appoioted  him  professor  and  preacher.  He  was  young,  exactly 
twenty-soTen  jean  of  age,  full  of  high  ideals,  but  inexperienced,  un- 
acquainted men,  without  any  knowledge  of  Geneva  and  the  state 
of  things  there.  He  could  therefore  make  no  terms,  could  only  stay 
to  do  his  duty.  What  that  duty  was  soon  became  apparent.  Geneva 
had  not  become  any  more  moral  in  character  because  it  had  changed 
its  mind  in  religion.  It  had  two  moiitlis  before  Calvin's  arrival  sworn 
to  live  according-  to  the  holy  evangelical  law  and  Word  of  God  ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  understand  its  own  oatli.  And  the  man  whom  his 
intellectual  sincerity  and  moral  integrity  had  driven  out  of  (  atliolieisra, 
could  not  hold  office  in  any  Church  which  made  liglit  of  conviction  and 
conduct ;  and  so  he  at  once  set  himself  to  organise  a  Church  that  should 
be  efficaciously  moral.  lie  built  on  the  ancient  Genevan  idea,  that  the 
dty  is  a  Church  ;  only  he  wished  to  make  the  Ghuroh  to  be  primary  and 
real.  The  theocracy,  which  had  been  construed  as  the  reign  of  the  clergy, 
he  would  interpret  as  ideal  and  realise  as  a  reign  of  God.  The  citizens, 
who  ha<l  assumed  control  of  their  own  spiritual  destinies  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  he  wanted  to  instruct  in  their  responsibilities  and  discipline  into 
obedience.  And  he  would  do  it  in  the  way  of  a  jurist  who  l)elieve3  in 
the  harmony  of  law  and  custom  ;  he  would  b}^  positive  enactments  train 
the  city,  which  conceived  itself  to  be  a  Church,  to  be  and  behave  as  if 
it  were  indeed  a  Church,  living  according  to  the  Gospel  which  it  had 
sworn  to  obey. 

Thus  a  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  which  the  people  were 
to  adopt  as  their  own,  and  so  attain  clarity  and  concordance  of  mind 
eonceming  God  and  His  Word;  and  a  catechism  was  composed  which 
was  to  be  made  the  basis  of  religious  instruction  in  both  the  school  and 
the  family,  for  the  citizen  as  well  as  the  child.  Worship  was  to  be 
carefully  regulated,  psalm-books  prepared,  psalm-singing  cultivated; 
the  preacher  was  to  interpret  the  Word,  and  the  pastor  to  supervise 
the  flock.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  celebrated  monthly,  but  only 
those  who  were  morally  fit  or  worthy  w-ere  to  be  allowed  to  communicate. 
The  Church,  in  order  that  it  might  fullil  iis  l  iinetions  and  guard  the  Holy 
Tahlo,  must  have  tlic  right  of  cxeomniunication.  1 1  was  not  enough  that 
a  man  sbonld  be  a  citizen  or  a  councillor  to  be  admilied  to  the  T^ord's 
Supper;  liis  mind  must  be  Christian,  and  liis  conduct  Christ-like. 
Without  faith  the  rite  was  profaned,  the  presence  of  Christ  was  not 
rsalised.  Moreover,  since  matrimonial  cases  were  many  and  infelicity 
sprang  both  from  differences  of  faith  and  impurity  of  conduct,  a  board, 
composed  partly  of  magistrates  and  partly  of  ministers,  was  to  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  them ;  and  it  was  to  have  the  power  to  exclude 
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from  the  Church  tho^ '  who  either  did  not  believe  its  doctrines  or  did 
not  obey  its  l  ommaiidments. 

These  were  drastic  proposals  to  be  made  to  a  city  which  had  just 
dismiHSOfl  its  Bishop,  attained  ]U)litical  freedom,  and  proclaimed  a 
Ueformalioa  ot"  reHgioii  ;  and  Caiviu  was  nut  ihe  man  to  leave  them 
inoperative.  A  card-player  was  pilloried  ;  a  tire-woman,  a  mother,  and 
two  bridesmaids'were  arrested  because  they  had  adorned  the  bride  too 
gaily  ;  an  adulterer  was  driven  with  the  partner  of  his  guilt  through  the 
streets  by  the  commcm  hangman,  and  then  banished.  These  things 
taxed  the  temper  of  the  city  sorely  ;  it  was  not  unfamiliar  with  leiri.s]a- 
tion  of  the  kind,  but  it  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  it  enforced. 
Hence,  men  who  came  to  be  known  as  "  libertines,"  though  they  were 
both  patriotic  and  moral  and  only  craved  freedom,  rose  and  said, 
*'  This  is  an  intolerable  tyranny  ;  we  will  not  allow  any  man  to  be  lord 
over  our  consciences."  And  about  the  same  time  Calvin's  orthodoxy  was 
challencfed.  Two  Anabaptists  arrived  and  demanded  libertyto  prophesy  ; 
and  Feter  Caroli  charged  him  with  heresy  as  to  the  Trinity.  He  would 
not  use  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  and  he  defended  himself  by  reasons  that 
the  scholar  who  knows  its  history  will  respect.  The  end  soon  came. 
When  he  heard  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  banishment,  he  said,  **If 
I  had  served  men  this  would  have  been  a  poor  reward,  but  I  have  served 
Him  who  never  fails  to  perform  what  He  has  promised.*' 

^  In  1641  Geneva  recalled  Calvin,  and  he  obeyed  as  one  who  goes  to 
fulfil  an  imperative  but  unwelcome  duty.  There  is  nothing  more 
pathetic  in  the  literature  of  the  period  than  his  liesitancies  and  fears. 
He  tells  Farel  that  he  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times  than  attain  take 
up  tliat  cross  in  qua  milltes  quotidie perevndim  easet.'''*  And  he  writes  Uj 
Viret  that  it  were  better  to  perish  once  ioi  aii  Liiuu  '•'  in  ilia  carnijicina 
iterum  torqueri"  But  he  loved  Geneva,  and  it  was  in  evil  case.  Rome 
was  plotting  to  reclaim  it ;  Savoy  was  watching  her  opportunity,  the 
patriots  feared  to  go  forward,  and  even  the  timid  dared  not  go  back.  So 
the  necessities  of  the  city,  divided  between  its  factions  and  its  foes,  con- 
stituted an  appeal  which  Calvin  could  not  resist  ;  but  he  did  not  yield 
unconditionally.  He  went  back  as  the  legislator  who  was  to  frame  laws 
for  its  Church  ;  and  he  so  adapted  them  to  the  civil  constitution  and  the 
constitution  to  them,  that  he  raised  the  little  city  of  Geneva  to  be  the 
Protestant  Rome. 

Calvin's  idea,  whether  of  the  Charch  or  the  State,  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  necessary  to  discuss  fnlly  here  ;  as  he  conceived,  F'atherhood 
belonged  to  God,  motherhood  to  the  Church  :  we  entered  into  life  by 
being  conceived  in  her  womb  and  suckled  at  her  breasts,  and  so  long 
as  we  lived  we  were  as  scholars  in  her  school.  She  was  catholic,  holy, 
one  and  indivisible ;  to  inyent  another  Church  would  be  to  divide  Christ. 
In  this  sense  she  comprehended  all  the  people  of  God,  His  elect  in  every 
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a;^e  and  place ;  but  this  eternal  and  internal  Church  was,  as  it  were» 
distrihntcd  into  local  and  external  Chiirohes,  which  existed  in  the  towns 
and  viiiuges  inhabitetl  of  men.  Calvin  held,  indeed,  that  the  local  ouglit 
to  possess  the  same  s[)iiiiual  qualities  us  tiie  universal  Church  ;  but  he 
did  not  hold  the  two  to  be  identical.  Thcv  ditTered  in  many  ways;  in 
the  cue  case  the  chosen  of  God  constituted  the  Churol*,  but  iu  tlie  other 
oaM,  as  Augiutine  bad  said,  ''there  aie  Tery  many  sheep  without, 
and  very  many  wolves  within.*'  The  univeisal  Ohnrch  lived  under  the 
immediate  sovereignty  of  (rod ;  but  particular  Churches,  while  bound  so 
to'live,  yet  were  organised  according  to  the  wants  of  human  society,  and 
so  long  as  the  people  were  God's  and  lived  unto  Him,  their  society  was 
a  Church,  which,  as  an  inhabitant  of  s])ace  and  time,  could  not  but  live 
its  corporate  life  in  some  State,  in  relation  to  it  even  while  differinjj 
from  it.  What  this  relation  on^i^ht  to  be  Calvin  rather  implied  than 
discussed.  He  assumed  tiieir  distinctness,  but  Ins  policy  often  involved 
their  identity.  It  would  be  approximately  true  to  say  that  the  ideal  Church 
was  independent  of  the  State,  above  it  while  distributed  through  it ; 
but  the  actual  Church,  while  owing  its  existence  to  the  ideal,  was  yet 
associated  with  the  State,  and  often  bound  to  act  with  it  and  through 
it.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  local  Church  should  be  merged  in  the 
State,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  Divine  institution ;  or  be  subor* 
dinate  to  the  State,  for  then  it  would  be  a  mere  minister  of  man's 
will,  subject  to  all  the  accidents  and  influeTiees  proper  to  time  ;  or  be 
separated  from  the  St^ite,  for  then  it  would  be  cut  oft  from  the  field 
which  most  needed  its  presence  and  action. 

Hence  the  proper  anal ng;y  was  natural  rather  than  political:  -  as 
soul  and  body  constituted  one  man,  so  Church  and  State  constituted 
one  society,  distinct  in  function  but  inseparable  in  bein^.  Without  the 
State  there  would  be  no  medium  for  the  Church  to  work  in,  uo  body  for 
the  soul  to  animate;  without  the  Church  there  would  be  no  law  liigher 
than  expediency  to  govern  the  State,  no  ideal  of  thought  and  conduct, 
no  soul  to  animate  the  body.  Both  Church  and  State  therefore  were 
necessary  to  the  good  ordering  of  society,  and  each  was  explained  by  the 
same  idea.  All  human  authority  was  the  creation  of  God ;  His  will  had 
formed  the  State  to  care  for  the  actual  man,  who  was  temporal,  and  the 
Church  to  care  for  the  ideal  man,  who  was  immortal.  Each  had  the 
same  cause  or  root ;  and,  without  both,  life  could  not  be  so  ordered  as 
to  realise  Eternal  Will.  Over  the  State  God  placed  the  magistrate*, 
who  misflit  here  l)e  a  monarch,  an  Emperor  or  King,  and  there  a  Syndic 
or  Council,  crcatcfl  by  the  jieople  for  the  people  ;  but  whatever  he  might 
be,  he  was  yet  a  ])ower  or  '.ained  of  God  for  the  good  of  man  and  the 
regulation  of  .society.  In,  rather  than  over,  the  Church  God  had  set 
a  ministry  or  authorities  that  were  to  rule  by  the  teaching  which  con- 
vinced the  reason  and  commanded  the  conscience,  and  by  the  service 
which  won  the  heart  and  persuaded  the  will.    The  ministers  were 
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responsible  to  tlic  State  in  all  civil  matters;  but  the  magistrates  were 
responsible  to  tlie  Churcli  in  all  iflii/ious  concerns,  esj>ecially  tliose 
affecting  faith  and  conduct.  The  laws  of  the  State  were  civil  in  form, 
but  religious  in  origin;  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  civil  in  sanction, 
though  spiritual  in  scope  and  purpose.  Calvin  indeed  had,  as  regards 
civil  polity,  distinguiahed  between  monarclijr, aristocracy, and  democracy, 
and  had  indicated  their  reepectiveexoellenceB  and  defects,  as  well  as  his 
own  penonal  preferences ;  but  he  declined  to  assert  that  one  of  them 
was  absolutely  or  under  all  conditions  the  best.  He  could  not  feel  as  if 
a  similar  latitude  of  judgment  were  allowed  him  as  regards  the  Church, 
where  man  was  not  free  to  follow  any  order  he  liked,  for  in  the  New 
Testament  a  polity  was  given  him  to  imitate.  Our  Lord  had  Himself 
shown  how  His  Church  ou<^ht  to  be  governed,  aud  where  Ue  had  8|M>ken 
man's  duty  was  to  interpret  His  word  and  do  His  will. 

The  Ordonnances  UcelSsiastiques  may  be  described  ik»  Calvin's 
programme  of  Genevan  reform,  or  his  method  for  applying  to  the  local 
and  external  Church  the  government  which  our  Lord  had  instituted  and 
the  Apostles  had  realised.  These  Ordinances  expressed  his  historical 
sense  and  gratified  his  religious  temper,  while  adapting  the  Church  to 
the  city,  so  that  the  city  might  become  a  better  Church.  To  explain  in 
detail  how  he  proposed  to  do  this  is  impossible  within  our  limits ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  coniine  ourselves  to  the  most  important  of  the  factors 
he  created,  the  Ministry  and  the  (\insistorv. 

The  Reformed  miuistrv  had  till  now  been  larcfelv  the  creation  of 
conversion,  or  inspiration,  <ir  chance,  ami  the  result  could  not  l>e  termed 
satisfactory.  Convinced  nifii  luid  found  their  way  into  it,  and  hud  created 
a  conviction  as  .sincere  aiel  an  cnthu.siiism  as  vehement  as  their  own  ;  but 
along  with  them  had  also  come  hosts  of  restless  men,  moved  by  superficial 
and  often  ignoble  causes : — discontent,  petulance,  discomfort,  the  desire 
to  legitimise  illegitimate  connexions,  dislike  to  authority,  and  the  mere 
love  of  change.  And  they  had  proved  most  mischievous  forces  in  the 
Protestant  Churches,  had  continued  restless,  become  seditious,  im- 
practicable, schismatic  authors  of  disorder  and  enemies  of  peace,  who 
arrested  progress  an  1  made  men  ashamed  of  change.  Calvin  had  had 
his  own  experience  of  these  men  ;  and  he,  as  a  man  of  grave  and  juristic 
mind,  had  found  the  experience  disni^reeable,  and  was  to  find  it  more 
dinagreeahle  still.  With  the  insiijlit  of  genius  he  perceived  that  the 
battle  emdd  he  won,  not  by  chance  recruits,  but  only  by  a  disc  iplined 
army  ;  and,  in  order  that  the  army  might  be  created,  he  invented  the 
discipline.  The  Ordinances  may  indeed  be  termed  a  method  for  making 
and  guiding  a  Reformed  ministry,  a  clergy  that,  without  any  priestly 
diameter,  should  yet  be  more  efficient  than  the  ancient  priesthood. 
Hence  where  the  Roman  placed  the  Church,  Calvin  set  the  Deity,  and 
made  a  man's  right  to  enter  the  ministerial  office  depend  on  his  vocation 
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by  God*  But  this  belief  in  a  Divine  choice  and  call  was  to  be  tested  by 
a  threefold  process,  Examination,  Election,  Institution  or  Introduction. 
The  Examination,  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  men  already  in  the 

ministry,  the  recogniseil  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  covered 
the  whole  period  of  thouglit  and  life  ;  what  the  candidate  had  learned 
at  school  and  college,  what  he  had  been  at  home  and  in  societj*,  what 
evidence  he  could  furnish  as  to  his  call  bein;:r  "f  (tnd.  fie  Imd  to  show 
what  and  why  lie  l>elieved  ;  the  relation  in  w  liicli  liis  helici's  stood  to  llie 
Churcli  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Scriptures  on  il»e  oiijer  ;  whetlier  he 
could  teach  what  he  had  learned,  or  preach  as  he  believed ;  how  lie  had 
hitherto  lived,  and  whether  he  had  so  behaved  himself  as  to  be  without 
reproach.  If  the  candidate  satisfied  the  ministerial  examiners,  they 
presented  him  to  the  Council ;  if  the  Council  approved,  he  preached 
before  the  people  ;  and  if  they  approved,  he  was  declared  to  he  elected 
a  minister  of  the  Word.  Institution,  which  was  as  much  a  civil  as  a 
religious  process,  followed,  and  it  ended  witli  the  candidate  taking  an 
oath  l)(>fore  the  Council  that  he  would  edify  the  Church,  serve  the  city, 
and  set  to  all  a  goodly  example  of  obedience. 

But  these  initial  stops  were  not  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  disci- 
pline  ;  more  effectual  still  were  the  means  employed  tosccurc  tlic  minister's 
efficiency,  and  t«)  delinc  his  relation  to  the  city  or  Churoli.  Tii<»  oondnet 
of  each  person  was  the  concern  of  the  ministerial  body  as  a  wl.ole  ;  inid 
the  behaviour  of  the  body  was  open  to  the  criticism  of  every  minisLer. 
The  humblest  pastor  had  the  right,  which  was  laid  upon  him  as  a  duty, 
to  criticise  the  bearing  or  the  action  of  thcijnost  eminent  \  and  responsi- 
bility  was  so  personal  and  yet  so  collective,  at  once  so  concentrated  and 
so  distributed,  that  while  it  belonged  to  all,  each  individual  was  made  to 
feel  as  if  he  alone  bore  it*  Thus  in  Geneva  the  ministers  formed  the 
Venerable  Company,  correspondent  to  the  Smaller  Council,  which  was,  as 
it  were,  the  cabinet  or  executive  of  the  Greater  ;  and  every  week  it  met 
in  Congrt'i^nition,  as  it  was  called,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  discuss  doc- 
trine, and  review  conduct.  Inhere  was,  besides,  every  f  lirce  months  a 
special  Synod  which  made  ijujuisition  into  tlie  faults  and  failures  of 
the  brotherhoo<l,  and  was  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  faithless. 
Alongside  of  these  faculties  ran  duties  which  were  coextensive  with  the 
religious  wants  of  the  city.  The  minister  of  the  Word  was  a  preacher 
who  had  to  speak  to  the  people  concerning  the  truth  apd  will  of  God  ; 
a  pastor  of  the  flock  which  was  given  him  to  supervise  and  tend ;  a 
guide  of  the  worship  which  he  was  bound  to  make  worthy  of  God 
and  uplifting  to  man ;  an  administrator  of  the  Sacraments  which  sealed 
the  covenants  and  spoke  to  faith  of  God's  saving  grace  and  the  presence 
of  ITi'i  Sfin  :  an  instructor  witli  the  duty  of  catechising  old  and  yonni,' 
and  directing  education  ;  a  friend  to  every  man  who  needed  him.  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  poor,  especially  in  seasons  of  disease  and  distress, 
while  also  the  soul  of  all  the  charity  in  the  city. 
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Nor,  though  the  miniBters  were  to  hold  so  influential  a  place  in  the 
body  politic,  could  they  come  to  feel  as  if  they  were  a  self-propagating, 

an  exclusive,  or  a  sacrosanct  corporation.  Without  the  ministry  the 
minister  could  not  be  made  ;  but  without  the  people  he  could  not  be 
called  or  maintained.  He  issued  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  citizens,  and  he 
could  be  rt'iluced  to  their  condition  again.  If  his  conthict  was  scanda- 
lous, or  if  his  faith  charit^'ed  or  failed,  tht;  reduction  was  inevital)le.  lie 
was  responsible  to  the  ('hureh,  lypitied  l»v  its  elerijfv  :  and  r(.'s{)onsiljlc  for 
the  Church,  typified  by  the  city  or  the  l.uiy.  t  .i,h m's  theory  wius  a  theo- 
cracy, not  a  hierocracy  ;  the  clergy  did  not  reign,  nor  did  the  organised 
Church  govern  ;  but  God  reigned  over  Church  and  State  alike,  and  so 
governed  that  both  magistrates  and  clergy  were  His  ministers.  In 
Geneva  every  oiBce  was  sacred,  and  existed  for  the  glory  of  the  God 
who  was  its  Creator. 

The  ministerial  ideal  embodied  in  these  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances 
may  be  said  to  have  had  certain  indirect  but  international  results  ;  it 
compelled  Calvin  to  develop  his  system  of  edncation  ;  it  supplied  the 
Reformed  Church,  especially  in  France,  with  the  men  which  it  needed 
to  light  its  battles  and  to  form  tlu;  iron  in  its  blood  ;  it  presented  liie 
Keformed  Church  everywhere  with  an  intellectual  and  educjitional  ideal 
which  must  be  realised  if  its  work  was  to  be  done  ;  and  it  created  the 
modem  preacher,  defining  tiie  sphere  of  his  activity  and  setting  up  for 
his  imitation  a  noble  and  lofty  example. 

Calvin  soon  found  that  the  Reformed  faith  could  live  in  a  democratic 
city  only  by  an  enlightened  pulpit  speaking  to  enlightened  citizens,  and 
that  an  educated  ministry  wa.H  helpless  without  an  educated  |>eople. 
His  method  for  creating  both  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  foremost 
makers  of  modern  education.  As  a  humanist  he  believed  in  the  classical 
languag-es  and  literatures —  there  is  a  tradition  which  says  that  he  read 
through  Cicero  once  a  year  —  and  so  he  l)uilt  his  system  on  the  solid 
rock  of  Graeco-Roman  antiquity."  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  relii^'ion  ;  ln- 
so  trained  the  bnys  Geneva  thrt)ugh  his  Catec  hism  that  each  was  saiii 
to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith  "  like  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne/' 
He  believed  in  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  community  of  learning, 
placing  the  magistrate  and  the  minister,  the  citizen  and  the  pastor,  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  teacher,  and  binding  the  school  and  the  university 
together.  The  boy  learned  in  the  one  and  the  man  studied  in  the  other ; 
but  the  school  wiis  the  way  to  the  university,  the  university  was  the 
goal  of  the  school.  In  nothing  does  the  paedagogic  genius  of  Calvin 
more  appear  tlian  in  his  fine  jealousy  as  to  the  character  and  com- 
petence whether  of  masters  or  professors,  and  in  his  unwearied  qtic^t 
after  qualified  men.  His  letters  teem  with  refercuet's  to  tlie  men  in 
various  lands  and  many  universities  whom  he  was  seeking  to  bring  to 
Geneva.  The  first  Rector,  Antoinc  Saunicr,  was  a  notahlo  man  ;  and  he 
never  rested  till  he  had  secured  his  dear  old  teacher,  Mathurin  Cordier. 
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Castellio  was  a  schoolmaster  :  Tlieodore  Beza  was  liead  of  C'oUege  and 
Academy,  or  school  and  university,  together;  and  ('ah  in  himself  wasapro- 
fessorof  theology.  The  success  of  theC^olle'^e  was<jreal ;  tht*  success  of  the 
Academy  wiis  gre^iter.  Men  came  from  all  (^uarLers  —  Kn:j^lish,  Italians, 
Spanish,  (jcrmaub,  liuasiana,  miuistciii,  jurists,  old  men,  yi*Ung  men,  all 
with  the  passion  to  learn  in  their  blood  —  to  jostle  each  other  among  the 
thousand  hearers  who  met  to  listen  to  the  great  Reformer.  But  Ftenoe 
was  the  main  feeder  of  the  Acade  my ;  Frenchmen  filled  its  chairs,  occupied 
its  benches,  learned  in  it  the  courage  to  live  and  the  will  to  die.  From 
Geneva  books  poured  into  France ;  and  the  French  Church  was  ever 
appealincf  for  ministers,  yet  never  appealed  in  vain.  Within  eleven 
years,  15o5-t)(>  —  Calvin  died  in  1564 — it  is  known  that  Geneva  sent 
161  {)astors  into  France  ;  how  many  more  may  have  gone,  unrecorded, 
we  cannot  tell.  And  they  were  learned  men.  strenuou.s,  fearless,  praised 
by  a  French  Bishop  as  modest,  grave,  saintly,  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  ever  on  their  lips.  Charles  IX  implored  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva  to  .slop  the  supply  and  witlidraw  the  men  already  sent ;  but  the 
magistrates  replied  that  the  preachers  had  been  sent  not  by  them  but  by 
their  ministers,  who  believed  that  the  sovereign  duty  of  all  Princes  and 
Kings  was  to  do  homage  to  Hun  who  had  given  to  them  their  dominion. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  the  Venetian  Suriano  should  describe  Geneva 
as  ^  the  mine  whence  came  the  ore  of  heresy** ;  or  that  the  Protestants 
should  gather  courage  as  they  heard  the  men  from  Geneva  sing  psalms 
in  the  face  of  torture  and  death. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  ditt'erent  France  wiiicli  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
Calvin  saw  from  that  which  the  yonng  man  had  seen  thirty  years  before. 
Religious  hate  was  even  mort;  hitter  and  vindictive  :  war  had  come 
and  miitle  persecution  more  fi  rocious  ;  but  the  Huguenots  had  grown 
uuHicruus,  pt)tent,  respected,  feared,  and  disputed  with  Catholicism  the 
supremac}'  of  the  kingdom.  And  Calvin  had  done  it,  not  by  arms  nor 
by  threats,  nor  by  encouragement  of  sedition  or  insarrection  —  to  such 
sotion  he  was  ever  resolutely  opposed — but  by  the  agency  of  the  men 
whom  he  formed  in  Geneva,  and  by  their  persuasive  speech.  The  Reformed 
minister  wasessentia  1  ly  a  preacher,  i  n  tellectual,  exegetical,  argumentative, 
seriously  concerned  with  the  subjects  that  most  appealed  to  the  serious* 
minded.  Modern  omtory  may  be  said  to  begin  with  him,  and  indeed  to 
Iw^  his  creation.  He  helped  to  make  the  vernacular  tongues  of  Western 
Europe  literary.  He  acenstomed  the  ]M  ople  to  Iiear  the  gravest  and 
most  sacred  tliemes  discussed  in  the  lani^^uao-e  which  they  knew;  and  the 
themes  ennobled  the  language,  the  language  was  never  allowed  to  degrade 
the  themes.  And  there  wfis  no  tongue  and  no  people  that  he  influenced 
more  than  the  French.  Calvin  made  Bossuet  and  Massillon  possible ;  as 
a  preacher  he  found  his  successor  in  Bonrdalone ;  and  a  literary  critic  who 
does  not  love  him  has  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Pascal  could  be 
more  eloquent  or  was  so  profound.    And  the  ideal  then  realised  in 
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(iuDuva  t'xeiristjd  an  influence  far  liL-yond  France.  It  extended  iniu 
Holland,  which  in  the  strength  of  tlie  Kc formed  faith  resititud  Charles  V 
and  hiti  sou,  achieved  independence,  and  created  the  freest  and  best 
educated  State  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Jolin  Knox  breathed  for 
awhile  the  atmoephere  of  Geneva,  was  aabdiied  into  the  likeness  of  the 
man  who  had  made  it,  and  when  he  went  home  he  copied  its  education 
and  tried  to  repeat  its  Reformation.  English  Reformers,  fleeing  from 
martyrdom,  found  a  refuge  within  its  hospitable  walls,  and,  returning  to 
England,  attempted  to  estahlish  a  Genevan  discipline,  and  failed,  but 
succeeded  in  forming  the  Puritan  character.  If  the  author  of  the  Or- 
donnances  Eaclesiastiques  accomplished,  wliether  directly  or  indirectly, 
so  much,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  term  him  a  notable  friend  to 
civilisation. 

The  Consistory  may  be  described  as  Calvin's  method  for  mui.tliaing 
through  the  Church  the  life  of  man  and  the  State  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  may  in  the  manner  of  the  jurist  have  imagined  that  regulation  by 
positive  law  was  the  most  efficient  means  of  governing  conduct;  bat  if 
he  legislated  as  a  jurist,  he  thought  and  purposed  as  a  Reformer.  It  is 
here,  where  injustice  is  easiest,  that  we  ought  to  be  mo.st  scrupulously 
jiist.  Calvin  was  resolved,  so  far  as  he  had  power,  to  make  the  Church 
what  it  had  not  been  but  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  institution  organist 
for  the  creation  of  a  moral  mankind.  For  this  reason  he  claimed  for  it 
the  rii^'ht  nf  excommunication  and  the  power  to  excommunicate.  But 
as  he  eont  I  i\  (  d  the  matter,  tiie  exercise  of  the  power  which  followed 
from  the  possession  of  the  rig'ht,  while  spiritual  in  essence  and  iu  iturpose, 
might  yet  be  civil  in  certain  of  its  effects.  The  Consistory  was  a  body 
appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  morals,  and  therefore  possessed  of  the 
power  to  excommunicate. 

It  was  composed  of  six  ministers  and  twelve  elders.  The  elders 
were  to  be  elected  annually,  and  were  to  be  men  of  good  and  honour- 
able  conduct,  blameless  and  free  from  suspicion,  animated  by  the  fear 
of  God  and  endowed  with  spiritual  wisdom.  They  were  to  be  cliosen, 
two  from  the  Smaller  Council,  four  from  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  six 
from  the  Great  Council ;  they  were  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  mag^istratos,  were  to  be  capable  of  re-election,  and  were  to  take 
tiie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  and  tidelity  to  the  Church.  They 
represented  the  idea  that  tieneva  was  a  Church-State;  and  their  du- 
ties were  to  have  their  eyes  upon  every  man,  family,  or  district,  to  have 
their  ears  open  to  every  complaint,  to  punish  every  offence  according 
to  a  carefully -graduated  scale,  and  to  enforce  purity  everywhere.  The 
Consistory's  jurisdiction  was  not  civil,  but  spiritual ;  the  sword  which  it 
wielded  was  not  Caesar's  but  Christ's,  yet  it  had  rights  of  entry  and 
investigation  that  were  not  so  much  Christ's  as  Caesar's.  It  was  a  judi« 
cial  body  and  sat  every  Thursday  to  examine  charges  of  misconduct  or 
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immorality,  to  pass  sentences  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  where 
necessary  to  hand  the  guilty  over  to  the  magistrates  to  be  punished 
according  to  law.  If  any  offender  refused  to  ap{)ear,  a  oivil  olHccr  was 
sent  to  bring  hitu  ;  and  so  pvcry  ei^clesiastical  olTi'iu  e  ixH^auie  an  act  of 
civil  disobedience,  riius,  oust  mate  reluiial  to  communicate  was  regarded 
a»a  punishable  crime ;  so  were  frivolous  or  continued  al^nce  from  church, 
disrespect  to  parents,  blasphemy,  and  adultery.  One  young  woman  who 
sang  profane  songs  was  banished,  and  another  who  sang  them  to  psalm- 
tnnes  was  scourged.  Heresy  became  as  much  an  offence  as  immorality. 
If  a  creed  or  confession  becomes  a  law  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church, 
to  speak  oi  a«:ritato  a!:,^ainst  it  becomes  treason.  In  other  words,  if  opinion 
is  establislied  by  law,  heresy  is  turned  into  crime.  And  this  Geneva  soon 
discovered.  Castellio's  doubts  as  to  the  canoiiicity  of  SohMnon's  Song, 
and  as  to  the  received  iTiterpretation  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades, 
Bolsec's  criticism  of  predestination,  Gruet's  suspected  sceptieism  and 
possession  of  infidel  books,  Servetns'  rationalism  and  anti-Trinitarian 
creed,  were  aii  opinions  judged  tu  be  criminal.  Infallibility  is  not  the 
only  system  that  makes  heresy  culpable  and  the  heretic  guilty.  If  the 
Church  will  be  a  State,  and  enforce  its  laws,  which  must  affect  both 
conduct  and  belief,  by  the  only  method  a  State  can  follow,  then  it  must 
bear  the  reproach  of  being  more  cruel,  and  therefore  more  unjust,  than 
any  purely  civil  power.  The  heretic  may  be  a  man  of  irreproachable 
character ;  but  if  heresy  be  treason  against  the  law,  a  character  without 
reproach  may  aggravate  rather  than  extenuate  the  crime.  The  man  of 
imperfect  morals  may  be  too  feehle  of  will  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
constituted  authority,  and  his  intellectual  conformit}^  may  save  him  from 
the  senLencc  which  his  moral  weakness  deserves.  And  time  alone  was 
needed  to  make  it  obvious  how  imperfectly  Geneva  could  attain  either 
unity  u£  faith  or  purity  of  life  by  turning  her  Church  into  a  city  governed 
by  positive  law. 

Many  points  remain  of  necessity  undiscussed.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  Calvin  as  a  writer  of  polemical  treatises ;  his  work  as  a 
statesman,  and  his  appreciation  of  political  questions  in  lands  so  unlike 
his  own  as  England  ;  his  qualities  as  a  correspondent  whofeeUno  affairs 

of  State  too  large  to  grapple  with,  and  no  personal  concern  too  small  to 
touch  ;  his  worth  and  wisdom  as  an  aflviser  who  loves  the  great  of  the 
earth  for  the  «]food  they  ran  do,  and  judges  that  the  higher  a  person  is 
placed  the  more  need  ther(>  is  for  plain  and  candid  speech,  hut  who 
forgets  not  the  humble  and  the  poor,  and  can  pause  amid  the  mightiest 
concerns  to  hear  their  plaints  ;  Ids  attachment  and  tenderness  as  a  friend, 
whether  in  his  brilliant  youth  or  his  sadder  age,  when  he  loved  to 
unbosom  himself  to  his  strenuous  comrade  Guillaumc  Farel,  orhis  devoted 
companion  Pierre  Vlret — could  have  justice  done  them  only  were  the 
limits  of  our  space  wholly  different  from  what  they  are. 

But  there  are  three  things  that  may  be  emphasised  in  conclusion.  The  . 
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first  is  Calvin's  irenical  services  to  1'  1  oLestantism.  He  made  the  Reformed 
Church  less  antithetical  feo  the  Lutheran,  ami  the  Lutheran  leaders 
better  understood  among  the  Reformed.  His  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  may  be  described  as  a  spiritual  doctrine  of  tbe  Real  Presence  ; 
be  escaped  tbe  miserable  perplexities  wbicb  Inrked  in  tbe  scbolastic 
notion  of  Buhgtamtia^  and  were  need  to  jnstify  Transubetantiation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Consubstantiation  on  the  other.  Where  faith  was,  tbere 
the  Lord  waSt  and  where  it  was  not  there  could  be  no  idea  of  Him,  and 
no  image  or  symbol  could  speak  of  I  lis  presence.  Secondly,  mention 
must  be  made  of  Culviir.s  services  to  tlie  French  tonci-ue.  He  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  made  it  a  literary  vehicle,  a  medium  for  high  pliilo- 
sophi(  al  and  relipf ions  discussion.  Tiie  Tnstttftfiohd>i  ijeen  said  to  be  tiie 
first  book  written  in  French  which  can  he  described  as  logically  composed, 
built  up  according  to  a  consecutive  and  proportioned  plan.  The  style 
is  the  man,  exact,  sober,  precise,  restrained  ;  sad  perhaps,  or  a  trifle  cold, 
but  full  of  conviction  and  reason.  The  French  be  speaks  is  a  natural 
product,  an  evolution  and  a  new  phase  of  tbe  medieval  French,  refreshed,, 
vivified,  made  simpler  and  more  living  by  baptism  in  its  original  source, 
classical  Latinity.  Thirdly,  his  services  to  the  cause  of  sacred  leamin|^ 
must  not  be  forgotten.  These  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  ; 
he  is  the  sanest  of  commentators,  the  most  skilled  of  exegetes,  the 
most  roaaonalile  of  critics.  He  knows  how  to  use  an  age  to  interpret 
a  man,  a  man  to  interpret  an  nt^e.  His  exegesis  is  never  forced  or 
fantastic  ;  he  is  less  rash  and  subjective  in  Ins  judc^ments  thai) 
Luther  ;  more  reverent  to  Scri^iture,  moi-e  faithful  to  liistorv.  niore 
modern  in  apirit.  His  work  on  the  Psalms  has  much  to  make  our 
most  advanced  scholars  ashamed  of  tbe  small  progress  we  have  made 
either  in  method  or  in  conclusions.  And  his  work  is  inspired  by  a 
noble  belief ;  he  thought  that  the  one  way  to  realise  Christianity  was  by 
knowing  the  mind  of  Christ;  that  this  mind  was  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  to  make  them  living  and  credible  was  to  make 
indeOnltely  more  possible  its  incorporation  in  tbe  thoughts  and  institu- 
tions of  man.  It  is  by  his  service  to  this  cause  that  Calvin  must  be 
ultimately  judged. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  SOUTH 

The  great  wave  of  revolution  and  reconstruction  \vhi(;}i  was  passing 
over  northern  Europe  in  tlie  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenlL  century  did  not 
l»javc  the  st)uth  untouched.  Thouijjh  the  first  actual  outbreak  occurred 
beyond  the  Alps,  ihe  feeling  to  which  it  gave  expression  was  not  merely 
Teutonic.  Many  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  it  were  common  to  all 
Western  Christendom ;  some,  as  for  instance  the  demand  for  liberty  of 
opinion  and  free  enquiry,  were  even  more  characteristic  of  Italy  than 
of  Germany.  Accordingly,  vigorous  attempts  arose  in  many  parts  of 
southern  Europe  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  the  Church  —  attempts 
which  were  by  no  means  a  mere  echo  of  the  changes  in  the  north.  But 
they  never  obtained  a  really  strong  hold  npnn  the  aft'ections  of  the 
common  people,  and  never  secured  the  friendsliij),  or  even  the  neutrality, 
of  the  civil  power;  and  so,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  J])erian  pejiiusuhi. 
their  suppression  was  only  a  ijuestion  ot  time.  By  the  y»'ar  loTti,  w  hen 
the  charges  against  Biutulonie  Carranza  were  finally  adjudicated  upon, 
they. were  practically  at  an  end.  Isolated  cases  of  heresy  still  occurred, 
but  there  was  no  longer  anything  like  an  or^nmised  revolt  against  the 
doctrinal  or  disciplinary  system  of  the  Papacy. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  Reform  movements  of  southern  Europe 
we  are  dealing  with  forces  which  became  more  widely  divergent  as  time 
went  on.  Men  at  first  acted  together  who  ultimately  found  themselves 
violently  opposed  to  one  another;  principles  were  adduced  on  the  same 
side  which  proved  \n  time  to  be  sharply  contrasted.  The  old-staiidinL^ 
desire  to  curb  the  i)t)wer  of  the  Curia  and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
General  Councils  over  the  whole  Church  joine'l  hands  in  'Jie  earlier  stages 
of  the  Uiovemeul  with  the  wider,  yet  more  indivitlualislic,  u>spiratiuns  of 
the  Renaissance.  Men  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit 
in  any  of  its  manifestations  were  able  to  work  together  at  first,  whether 
they  strove  to  reconstruct  a  worn-out  theology,  or  to  abolish  corrupt 
practices,  or  to  restore  the  standard  of  personal  devotion  and  moral 
conduct.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  ascetic,  the  humanist,  and  the 
doctrinal  Reformer  drift(;d  into  relations  of  antagonism  ;  but  this  was 
the  position  ultimately  reached.  Anda  stronger  line  of  division  appeared 
as  time  went  on.   Thm  were  some  who  refused  to  take  any  step  which 
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would  8eparate  them  from  the  comraunion  of  tiie  Ciiurch  ;  as  Carnesecchi 
expressed  it.  the  Catholic  reliijion  was  theirs  already,  and  all  that  they 
desired  was  ihuL  it  should  be  belter  preached.  Others  however  felt 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of  a  corrupt  society,  still 
strenuooflly  affirming  that  bj  bo  doing  they  had  in  no  way  departed 
from  the  unity  of  the  Churoh.  Of  the  former,  many  were  influenced  bj 
the  doctrinal  movement  in  its  most  extreme  forms,  and  some  even  died 
for  their  opinions  without  giving  way.  Of  the  latter,  many  recognised 
that  their  action  could  only  be  justified  by  the  immediate  claims  of 
ChriHi  i  ui  truth.  But  in  spite  of  individual  divergences,  here  was  a  real 
line  o£  division,  in  southern  Europe  as  in  the  north. 

T 

TU£  &£FOKMATION  IN  ITALY 

So  far  as  the 'movement  was  one  of  protest  against  praotioal  abuses, 
the  need  for  Reform  was  not  less  widely  felt  in  Italy  than  in  Germany. 
Rodrigo  Nino,  the  imperial  ambassador  to  the  Doge  and  Signory, 
wrote  in  1535  that  there  were  few  in  Venice  who  were  not  more  Lutheran 
than  Luther  himself  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  reform  of  the 
clergy  and  their  secular  state.  Venice  was  no  doubt  exceptional,  and 
the  state  of  feeliiijj^  there  was  not  that  of  Italy  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless, 
vigorous  efforts  after  practical  reform  had  begun  in  otlier  parts  of  Italy 
long  before  this.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Bishop  of  Toriu.sa,  the  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  former  tutor  of  Charles  \',  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  1522  with  a  firm  resolve  to  set  the  Church  in  order,  and  to  begin 
with  his  own  household.  In  many  ways  he  seemed  well  fitted  for  the 
task.  A  student  of  distinction,  his  uprightness,  personal  piety,  and 
strictness  of  life  were  known  to  all  men ;  and  already,  as  Legate  in  Spain, 
he  had  taken  a  vigorous  part  in  the  reform  of  the  Religious  Houses  there. 
But  in  Home  lie  ]  iro  ved  to  be  quite  helpless.  Satisfied  with  the  scholastic 
theology  in  which  he  was  so  great  an  adept,  lie  did  not  understand  the 
((uestioninrrs  wiiich  were  becfinning  to  stir  the  minds  of  others.  The 
Romans  had  no  fellow-fccliiiLr  for  a  man  who  never  f^ave  way  to  anger 
or  to  mirth,  and  to  whoui  the  treasures  of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican  were 
no  more  tiian  })agan  idols.'"  The  scholar  who  had  done  so  much  to 
foster  learning  at  Louvain  was  to  them  only  a  slranger  who  knew  no 
Italian,  though  he  spoke  Latin  very  well  "  for  a  barbarian.*'  Moreover, 
the  Curia  was  determined  not  to  be  reformed.  Thus  Adrian  achieved 
nothing ;  he  died  unregretted  in  1528,  not  without  the  usual  stispicion 
of  poison ;  and  from  that  time  forward  every  Pope  has  been  an  Italian. 

But  already  an  important  movement  had  been  iiiauf,nirated.  Just 
before  or  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Adrian  VI,  a  number  of  earnest- 
minded  men,  deigy  and  laity,  bad  banded  themselves  together  at  Home 
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in  the  fainous  ''Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  to  work  and  pray  for  llie 
purification  of  the  Church.  Their  leaders  were  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraft'a, 
afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV,  aiul  the  Count  (jaetano  da  Thiene,  who  was 
i»ubsec[uently  canonised.  The  society  consitited  of  fifty  or  sixty  distin- 
guished men,  including  amongst  others  Jacopo  Sadoleto,  Giammatteo 
Giberti,  Latino  Giovenale,  Girolamo  and  Luigi  Lippomano^  and  Giuli- 
ano  Dati.  They  held  their  spiritual  exercises  in  the  Church  of  Santi 
Silvestro  e  Dorotea,  of  which  Dati  was  curate,  and  consulted  together 
on  the  evils  of  the  day.  In  1524  Gaetano  withdrew  to  form  a  new  Order 
of  Clerks  Regular,  who  were  presently  joined  by  Caraffa,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Theatines  from  Ins  see  of  Theate  (Chieti  in  the  Abruzzi) ;  but 
the  original  society  still  continued  to  meet  until  it  was  dispersed  by  tlie 
Sack  of  Home  in  1527.  Many  of  its  former  members,  including  Caraffa 
and  Giberti,  met  again  at  Venice,  where  they  came  under  the  inlluence 
of  the  senator  Gasparo  Coutarini-  By  decrees  others  were  admitted  to 
their  consultations,  including  Gregorio  Cortese,  the  Abbot  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  Pietro  Bembo,  and  Luigi  Priuli,  and  subsequently  Brucioli, 
the  Florentine  exile,  the  learned  scholar  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  and 
the  Englishman  Reginald  Pole.  Contarini,  still  a  layman,  became  from 
this  time  forward  the  leading  spirit  amongst  them. 

When  the  enlightened  Alessandro  Famese  became  Pope  as  Paul  III 
^15S4),  he  found  this  group  of  zealous  men  ready  to  his  liand.  Contarini 
was  made  a  Cardinal  at  his  first  creation,  and  Sadoleto.  Caraffa,  and  Pole 
received  the  purple  in  the  f(jll<)\ving'  year.  In  1537,  when  he  appointed 
a  commission  to  suggest  measures  for  the  reform  of  tlie  Church,  most 
of  its  members  were  cliosen  from  this  quarter,  the  names  l)ein2f  those  of 
Contarini,  Caraffa,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  Frcgoso,  Aleander,  Giberti,  Cortese, 
and  Tommaso  Badia.  The  fruit  of  their  labours,  the  famous  Gomilium 
de  tmendanda  Bede9ia,  was  unsparing  in  reprobation  of  abuses  and  rich 
in  practical  suggestions.  But  although  a  few  efforts  were  made  to 
mmplify  the  procedure  of  the  Curia,  tiie  forces  of  inertia  proved  too 
strong,  and  the  Consilium  was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  In  after 
years  it  fell  into  bad  odour,  partly  owing  to  its  dam^ng  admissions, 
partly  because  the  Lutherans  had  taken  it  up.  Moreover  Caraffa  came 
in  time  to  suspect  many  of  his  former  associates  of  heresy  ;  and  after  he 
became  Pope  the  work  was  placed  on  the  Index  Lihrorum  Prohibitorum 
of  1559.  But,  even  liad  ii  been  otherwise  recei\  ed,  it  could  not  have 
stayed  the  tide.  The  revolt  ac,'ainst  abuses  iiad  already  opened  the  way 
to  movements  of  a  mure  destructive  character  ;  the  new  opinions  were 
already  making  their  appearance  south  of  the  Alps. 

Italy,  always  a  land  of  popular  movements,  was  in  many  ways 
predisposed  to  welcome  the  new  opinions*  Some  of  them  had  been 
foreshadowed  there,  and  revolt  against  the  Papacy  was  to  its  peoples  no 
new  thing.  The  Cathari  of  the  north,  with  their  Manichean  and  anti- 
trinitarian  tendencies,  had  long  died  out;  but  the  Waldenses,  although 
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by  no  means  so  numerous  as  formerly,  were  still  to  be  found  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Calabria.  Tlie  movements  of  thu  sixteenth 
century  in  Italy  were  however  entirely  uucuanected  with  Lhehe,  and  tlie 
impulse  as  a  whole  came  from  without.  Tliere  is  indeed  one  notable 
exception.  Pietro  Speziale  of  Cittadella  finished  liis  great  work  De 
Crratia  Dei  in  1542 ;  but  he  tells  us,  with  obvious  sincerity,  that  lie  had 
formulated  his  theory  of  Justifieation  and  Grace  thirty  years  earlier, 
before  Luther  had  begun  to  preach.  In  the  main  he  agrees  with  that  of 
Luther,  but  he  resolutelj  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  repudiates 
tlie  Lutheran  teaching  on  this  subject;  and  although  he  spealcs  Strongly 
against  particular  abuses,  he  does  not  undervalue  the  Church  system 
his  day.  The  old  man  was  thrown  into  ison  in  1543,  escaped  six 
years  afterwards  by  the  help  of  two  Anah;ii»tists  and  joined  their  party, 
and  subsequently  made  a  formal  recantation  in  pri.son.  But  Speziale 
stands  alone ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrinal  revolt  as  a  whole  came 
from  ilie  north. 

The  intercourse  between  Ituly  and  Germany  was  very  clottc ;  and  a 
continual  stream  of  ti-aders  and  students  flowed  in  both  directions.  At 
Venice  there  was  a  large  Teutonic  colony,  having  its  centre  in  the 
Fondaco  de*  Tedeschi.  The  imperial  army  which  invaded  Italy  in  1526 
containedalarge  number  of  Lutherans ;  and  with  Greorgvon  Frundsherg's 
LandtikneeJute  there  came  the  scholar  Jakob  Ziegler,  later  known  in  Venice 
aa  Luther^s  lieutenant.  The>  commonwealth  of  letters  ignored  national 
boundaries ;  and  there  was  a  brisk  correspondence  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  and  tlicir  admirers  in  Italy.  So  early  as  1519  T^uther's  works 
were  being  sold  in  l-omhanly  l)v  Francesco  Calvi  or  Minicio,  a  bookseller 
of  Pavia,  who  hud  procaired  a  stock  frojii  Fro])en  at  BcUsel,  In  the 
following  year,  as  we  learu  from  a  letter  of  Burchard  vou  Schenk,  they 
were  eagerly  purchased  at  Venice;  and  Marino  Sanuto  notes  in  his  Diary 
that  a  seizure  of  them  had  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  patriarch, 
though  not  until  part  of  the  stock  had  been  disposed  of.  Writings  of 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  others  were  presently  translated  into  Italian ; 
and  being  issued  anonymously  or  under  fictitious  names,  they  circulated 
widely.  Thus  Lutlier'a  sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  appeared  anony- 
mously before  I  VJo.  and  Melanchthon's  Loci  Communet  about  1584 
under  the  title  I  Principii  delta  Teologiahy  Ippo^lo  da  Terra  Nigra'' ; 
while  other  tracts  of  l.iither's  were  subsequently  tacked  on  to  the 
posthumously  issued  works  of  Cardinal  Federigo  Fregoso. 

In  ways  such  as  these  the  opinions  of  Luther  spread,  and  in  a  less 
degree  those  of  Zwin<:^li.  There  were  many  who  were  ready  to  adopt 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  hermit  who  inveighed  against  priests 
and  friars  "  at  Venice  in  1516  can  hardly  be  called  a  Lutheran ;  but  Fra 
Andrea  of  Ferrara,  who  preached  at  Christmas,  1520,  at  San  Marco  and 
in  the  open  air,  is  expressly  said  to  have  followed  the  doctrine  of  Martin 
Luther.**   So  did  a  Carmelite  friar,  Griambattista  Pallavicino,  who 
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preached  at  Brescia  in  Lent,  1527,  and  others  elsewliere.  There  were 
three  "heretics'*  at  Mirandola  in  1524  of  whom  nothinc:  else  is  known ; 
but  the  Florentine  physician  Girolamo  di  Uartoloninied  Buonagrazia, 
when  proceeded  a<Tainst  in  1531,  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  Luilier  in  1527,  and  accepttd  liis  doctrine.  Nor  was 
Zwingli  witiiouL  auppuriers.  The  letters  of  Egidio  della  Porta,  an 
Austm  friar  of  Como  (a  centre  of  heresy  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Julius  II),  prove  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellows  were  ready  to  leave 
Italy  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  Zwingli  in  1525-6.  In  1531  a  native 
of  Como  who  had  spent  three  years  beyond  the  Alps  was  preaching 
against  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  About  the  same  time 
priests  at  Coino  were  laying  hands  on  others,  who  were  to  administer 
the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds  :  one  of  them,  Vincenzio  Massaro,  is  sai<l  to 
have  taken  a  fee  of  fifteen  ducats  from  all  whom  he  ordained.  And  a 
letter  writtf"?!  in  1.330  by  Francesco  No<fri  of  linssano.  who  had  iled  from 
a  lieiiedieiine  House  at  Padua  and  joined  Zwingli,  and  who  afterwards 
drifted  to  Auahaiitisni,  l^ivcs  the  names  of  many  priests  in  North  Italy 
whom  lie  reckoned  as  brethren." 

The  disaflfected  were  very  numerous.  According  to  the  ambassador 
Francesco  Contarini,  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  boasted  in  1585  that 
their  sympathisers  in  Italy  alone  would  make  an  army  sufficient  to 
deliver  them  from  the  priests,  and  that  they  had  enough  friends  in 
the  monastic  orders  to  intimidate  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  This 
of  course  is  a  violent  exaggeration,  and  in  Italy  also  popular  rumour 
magnilied  the  danger;  yet  even  so  it  was  not  slight.  The  Reforming 
movement  was  especially  stroni,'  in  certain  well -defined  centres,  tlie  chief 
being  Venice  and  its  territories,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Naples,  and  Lucca. 

In  \  EN  ICE,  where  foreii^^ners  were  many  and  toleration  was  a  ])rinc  iple 
of  the  State,  the  lieforiu  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  before  long 
found  a  home.  Measures  of  precaution  or  repression  were  demanded 
by  the  Patriarch  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Curia ;  but  as  late  as  1529  the 
Signory  was  able  to  certify  that,  excepting  for  the  tolerated  German 
conventicles,  the  city  was  free  from  heresy.  Soon  afterwards  however, 
in  a  report  to  Clement  VII  on  the  subject,  Caraffa  mentions,  amongst 
other  evils,  the  fact  that  many  friars  had  fallen  into  heresy,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  disciples  of  '"a  certain  Franciscan  now  dead.'*  Of  these  he 
names  Girolamo  Galateo,  Bartolommeo  Fonzio,  and  Alessandro  da  Piero 
di  Sacco.  The  Bishop  of  Cliieti  was  thercnpon  commissioned,  by  a 
brief  of  May  9,1530.  to  proceed  a^Minst  (lahiLeo;  and  from  this  time 
forward  the  extirpation  of  liercsy  was  the  rulincf  passion  of  his  life.  He 
it  was  who  procured  from  Tope  Paul  III  the  bull  Licet  ah  initio  (July  1^1, 
1542>  reorganising  the  Roman  Inquisition  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Spain. 
He  was  its  first  head,  and  in  1555,  as  Pope  Paul  IV,  he  completed  the 
extension  of  its  power  over  the  whole  of  Italy* 
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Galateo  was  already  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  heresy  for  certain 
sermons  preached  Bible  in  liarid at  Padua ;  but  under  the  lenient 
system  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition  he  was  soon  at  liberty.  r;!r;iffa  now 
commenced  a  now  process  against  him  ;  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  degradation  and  death.  This  led  to  a  contest  with  the 
Signory,  who  delivered  him  from  Caraffa's  hands  and  consigned  him  to 
prison,  llure  he  had  been  for  seven  years,  when,  on  the  intercession  of 
a  friendly  senator,  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  defence  in  writing.  Thia 
Cawfesiion  ia  remarkable.  It  is  Augostinian  rather  than  Lutheran  in 
doctrine.  It  affirms  the  doctrine  of  saving  faith  without  any  extravagant 
depreciation  of  free-will  or  of  good  works ;  the  system  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole  is  defended,  and  the  Pope  is  "the  chief  of  shepherds."  Galateo 
was  allowed  out  on  bail,  but  directed  to  amend  his  Ccn^euion  on  some 
points.  He  refused  to  do  this,  and  three  years  later  was  cast  into  prison 
again,  where  he  died  in  1541. 

Of  Galateo's  two  companions,  Ah^ssandro  was  already  in  ])rison,  and 
is  not  heard  of  again.  Hartolommeo  Fonziu  had  already  incurred 
enmity  of  Caraffa  by  his  advocacy  of  Henry  VIII's  divorce  ;  he  managed 
however  to  clear  himself  of  heresy,  and  soon  left  Venice  for  Germany, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  papal  agent.  But  he  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  Aleander  and  others  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Lutherans ;  and  not 
without  reason,  for  it  was  probably  he  who  translated  Luther's  letter 
An  dm  ehrittUeken  Adel  into  Italian.  On  retiring  from  the  papal 
service  he  was  tiansfcirred  by  Clement  VII  from  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor  to  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis  and  permitted  to  return  to 
Venice  ;  Imt  he  was  still  an  object  of  suspicion,  which  was  notdiminished 
by  a  liitle  Cateeliism  whieli  he  produced.  After  years  of  wandering  he 
settletl  as  Pachia  and  opened  a  school;  but  it  was  broken  up  by  order 
of  Caraffa,  now  lnquisitor-(ieneral.  Thence  he  passed  to  Cittadella, 
where  reformed  opinions  were  widespread,  and  again  began  to  teach, 
soon  winning  the  love  of  the  people.  But  in  May,  1558,  he  was  again 
arrested,  by  order  of  the  Dkeiy  and  condemned  after  four  years' 
examination  for  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of  his  teaching.  He  was 
called  upon  to  abjure  but  refused ;  then  gave  way  to  persuasion  and 
recanted ;  then  recanted  his  recantation.  At  length  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  at  the  stake ;  the  sentence  was  as  usual  commuted  into  one  of 
drowning,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea  on  August  4,  1562. 

Meanwhile,  other  teachers  were  going  further  in  the  direction  of 
Lutheranism  tiian  Galateo  and  Fonzio.  Ginlio  della  Rovere,  an  Austin 
Friar  of  Milan,  got  into  trouble  at  Bologna  in  looS  for  a  course  of 
sermons  jneached  there.  Three  years  later  he  came  to  Venice,  and 
preached  at  6au  Ca«s.siano  in  Lent,  staying  in  the  house  of  Celio  Secondo 
Curione,  of  whom  more  presently.  His  doctrine  was  attacked ;  he 
abjured,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  then  banished.  He 
escaped  and  fled  to  the  Orisons,  where  the  Reform  movement  had  already 
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taken  root»  the  main  impulse  coming  from  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Here 
he  ministered,  genetidly  at  Poschiavo,  until  his  death  in  1571.  The 
Florentine  scholar  Ant<mio  Brucioli,  banished  from  his  own  city,  had 
come  to  Venice  and  set  up  a  printing-presii.  In  1532  (two  years  before 
Luther's  German  translation  was  completed)  he  published  liis  Italian 
traiulation  of  the  whole  Bible,  based  upoa  Santi  Fagnanl's  learned 
Latin  version  from  the  original  languages ;  and  this  he  followed  up 
subsequently  by  a  voluminous  commentary.  In  1546  he  was  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  accused  of  publishing  heretical  books  ;  and 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  of  his  could  justly  be  so 
described,  his  troubles  at  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Office  ended  only  with 
his  life.  A  more  striking  personality  was  tliat  of  Baldo  Lupetino  of 
Albona  in  Islria,  uncle  of  the  well-known  Mattia  Vlacieh  (M.  i-'Iacius 
lUyricus.  He  was  a  conventual  Franciscan,  and  had  held  tlie  office  of 
provincial;  an  acute  scholar  and  a  devout  man.  Accused  of  preachiug 
heresy  in  the  Ouomo  at  Cherso,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian 
Inquisition  in  1541 ;  and,  although  the  Lutheran  Princes  interceded  on 
his  behalft  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  it  being  clear  from 
depositions  made  then  and  subsequently  that  he  was  a  Lutheran.  In 
1547  he  was  again  in  trouble  for  preaching  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  his  ashes  to 
be  cast  into  the  sea  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
Doge  relaxed  the  sentence  ;  but  in  1555  he  was  again  acousedt  and  the 
following  year  he  was  degraded  and  drowned. 

Nor  were  disciples  lackin^^.  The  letters  of  Aleandcr,  when  Nuncio  at 
Venice,  speak  of  a  i^reat  religious  association  of  artisans  existing  tliere  in 
1534,  the  leaders  being  one  Pietro  Buonavita  of  Padua,  u  carpenter,  a 
French  glover,  and  several  German  Lutherans.  The  two  first-mentioned 
were  taken  and  imprisoned  for  life ;  but  Aleander  continues  to  lament  the 
progress  of  heresy  and  the  apathy  of  the  Senate.  We  learn  more  about 
the  Reformed  in  Venetian  lands  from  the  letters  of  Baldassare  Altieri  of 
Aqoila  in  the  Abruzzi,  a  literary  adventurer  who  came  to  Venice  about 
1540,  served  Sir  £dmund  Hastwell,  the  English  ambassador,  till  1548, 
and  after  two  years  of  wandering  died  at  Ferrara  in  August,  1650.  He 
acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary  to  the  Reformed,  and  wrote  on  behalf  of 
'*  the  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Vpuice,  Vicenr.a,  and  Treviso  "  to  Luther, 
Builinger,  and  others,  begging  for  the  gotxl  offices  of  the  Lutherans  with 
the  Venetian  government.  The  brethren  are,  he  says,  in  the  sorest  need, 
and  cannot  improve  their  state  whilst  tiie  Signory  allows  them  no  liberty. 
They  have  no  public  churches  ;  each  is  a  church  to  himself.  There  are 
plenty  of  apostles,  but  none  properly  called ;  all  is  disorder,  and  false 
teachers  abound.  Nevertheless,  they  adhere  to  Luther  in  doctrine  as 
against  the  Sacramentaries,  and  do  not  despair,  since  **  God  can  raise  up 
new  Luthers  amongst  them.''  But  their  appeals  were  in  vain;  the 
Lutheran  Princes  had  their  hands  full  already,  and  the  Swiss  were  not 
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likelv  lo  help  those  who  sided  with  Luther  against  them.  Tii  the  end, 
their  a.s?w)ciatioii8  were  broken  up.  Many  were  punished,  many  more 
gave  way  ;  those  who  were  left  seem  to  have  gravitated  towards  ana- 
baptist and  specttlatiye  views  of  a  veiy  pionounoed  kind. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  namber  of  the  Reformed  in 
Venice,  but  they  were  evidently  very  numerous.  Processes  for  heresy 
were  very  common,  especially  after  Giovanni  della  Casa  became  Nuncio 
in  1547,  with  orders  to  expe^lite  the  work.  Of  the  records  which  survive 
many  areatUdiue;  but  at  Venice  alone  there  still  remain  over  eight 
hundred  processes  for  Lnthcranism  between  1547  and  1600,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  more  {'or  Anah;i])tisni,  rah-inisra,  and  other  heresies. 
The  greater  number  are  from  Venice  itself ;  l)ut  Vicenza,  Brescia  and 
Cittadelia  are  represented,  with  a  number  of  smaller  places. 

Ferraua,  long  famous  for  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  was  a  centre 
of  hardly  less  importance,  though  in  quite  a  different  way.  Ercole,  the 
son  of  the  reigning  Duke  Alfonso,  had  married  Renee  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XIl  of  France  in  1528,  and  succeeded  his  father  six  years  later. 
Renee  had  already  imbibed  the  new  ideas  from  her  cousin  Margaret 
of  Navarre  and  from  her  governess  Madame  de  Soubise,  poetess  and 
translator  of  the  Psalms.  The  latter,  with  the  whole  of  her  distinguished 
family,  followed  her  to  Ferrara;  and  as  most  of  Renee's  snite.  which 
included  Clement  Marot,  tlie  poet,  were  of  the  same  way  of  tiiinking,  her 
Court  became  a  rallying-point  for  the  Reformed.  From  France  came  the 
statesman  Hubert  Lan^-net  and  tlie  poet  Leon  .ramet ;  from  Germany  the 
Court  physician  .lohann  Sinapius  and  his  brother  Killun,  who  acted  a.s 
a  tutor  to  Kenee's  children.  There  were  also  Alberto  Lollio  and  the 
canon  Gelio  Galagnani,  joint  founders  of  the  Academy  of  the  MewUi;  Uie 
physician  Angelo  Manzioli,  whose  famous  Zodiaeiu  Fttoe,  published  by 
him  under  the  pseudonym  MarceUoPalingenioStellato,  poured  ridicule  on 
the  monks  and  clergy ;  and  Fulvio  Peregrino  Morato,  \vho  had  preceded 
Kiliau  Sinapius  in  his  office  but  had  been  banislied  in  looO,  perhaps  for 
Lutheran  opinions.  He  returned  to  the  University  in  1539,  bringing 
with  him  his  most  famous  daughter  Olyrapia  Morata, "  an  infant  prodii^y 
who  became  a  distinguished  woman."  She  became  an  intimate  member 
of  Kenee's  household,  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  tlie  most  leurne»l 
men  of  the  day,  passed  through  a  sceptical  phase  to  devout  Lntheranism, 
and  finally,  having  incurred  her  patron's  anger,  married  a  German 
physician  named  Grunthler  and  accompanied  him  to  his  own  land.  Nor 
were  Ren^e  and  Olympia  the  only  well-known  women  who  adopted 
Reformed  views  there.  Amongst  others  who  did  so  were  Lavinia  della 
Rovere,  grand-niece  of  Pope  Julius  II,  and  the  Countess  Giulia  Rangone, 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Bentivoglio.  One  other  resident  at  the 
Court  must  he  mentioned — the  learned  Cretan  who  took  the  name  of 
Francesco  Porto.    He  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  retlcenoe,  but 
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devoted  to  the  cause  of  Reform.   After  studying  at  Venice  and  Padua 

and  teaching  for  ten  years  at  the  University  of  Modena,  he  came  to 
Ferrara  in  15-16  to  take  the  place  of  Kilian  Sinapiiu.  The  complainte 
of  the  Pope  led  to  his  expulsion  in  1551.  He  was  again  with  Renee,  as 
her  reader,  in  1553,  but  then  retired  to  Venice  and  ultimately  to  Geneva. 

Hither  also  at  various  times  came  students  and  others  wliose  lives 
were  in  dang^er  elsewhere.  Amoug  these  was  the  Piedmontese  Celio 
Secondo  Curioiie,  a  latitudinarian  and  a  student  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines  from  his  youth.  After  several  remarkable  e^icapes  from 
capture  he  fled  to  Padua,  thence  (after  three  years  as  professor  in 
the  University)  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  Ferrara.  Tiirough  Renee*a 
influence  he  received  a  chair  at  Lucca  while  Ochino  was  there,  but 
after  a  short  and  troublous  stay  had  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  Ferrara  gave  shelter  to  a  greater  fugitive  than  any  of  Italian 
birth.  Early  in  1536  Renee  was  visited  by  Calvin,  who  had  come  to 
Italy  under  the  assumed  name  of  Espeville.  We  have  no  trustworthy 
account  of  the  visit,  but  it  evidenth''  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
Renee  and  her  Court.  Apparently  he  celebrated  the  communion  for  them 
in  private  ;  certainly  he  incited  them  to  |)rote8t  against  the  accustomed 
services.  In  fact,  on  Holy  Saturday  (A^jril  14),  when  the  officiating 
priest  in  one  of  the  chief  churches  of  Ferrara  presented  the  cross  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one  of  Rente's  choristers,  a  youth  of 
twenty  known  as  Jehannot  or  Zanetto,  broke  out  in  open  blasphemies 
against  what  he  regarded  as  idolatry.  The  incident  was  probably  pre- 
arranged in  order  to  cause  a  popular  outbreak ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  were  scandalised.  Under  pressure  from  Rome  Ercole  took  steps 
to  punish  the  offenders.  But  he  found  that  the  whole  suite  of  his 
wife  were  involved  ;  while  Renee  invoked  the  French  power  to  protect 
her  servants.  The  matter  dn\L,'ged  on  for  some  months:  but  at  length, 
as  the  principal  person  implicated  (probably  Calvin  himself)  escaped 
from  his  guards  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  not  without  suspicion  of 
their  connivance,  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Henceforward  Calvin  was  Uenee's  spiritual  adviser,  and  she  was  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  him.  Under  his  influence  she  refused  in 
1540  to  make  her  confession  or  to  hear  mass  any  longer.  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  involved  an  open  breach  with  the  Church;  there  were  many 
more  who  were  equally  remiss  in  their  religious  duties.  Ercole  tried 
to  avoid  taking  action,  and  winked  at  her  opinions  so  long  as  she  and 
her  associates  avoided  giving  open  scandal.  Moreover,  when  Paul  III 
paid  a  visit  to  Ferrara  Renee  met  him  on  friendly  terms,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  brief,  dated  .Tuly  5,  1543,  by  which  she  was  exempted  from 
every  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  Holy  Office.  But  she  disguised  her 
Calvinism  less  and  less,  while  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition  was  daily 
increasing ;  and  at  length  the  pressure  of  the  Holy  iSoe  compelled  the 
Duke  to  act.    In  1554  he  applied  to  the  French  King  for  an  "able  and 
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energetic teacher  for  his  wife,  and  the  Inquisitor  Mathieii  Or j  was  sent 
As  his  exhortations  made  no  impressioDt  she  was  put  on  her  trial  for 

heresy,  and  coDdemned  to  imprisonment,  twenty-four  of  her  servants 
being  likewise  sentenced.    But  a  week  afterwards,  on  September  13,  it 

was  announced  that  she  had  "al)jured  and  received  pardon."  The 
documents  are  lost,  so  that  it  is  luud  to  say  precisely  what  occurred.  U 
IS  certain  that  Renee  made  her  confession  and  received  the  Eiicliarist, 
equally  so  that  she  was  at  heart  a  Calvinist,  and  went  on  in  her  old 
courses  until,  after  Ercole's  death,  slie  retired  in  lotiO  to  Montargis  and 
became  a  protector  of  the  French  Huguenots. 

£rcole*8  other  capital,  Modsna,  was  equally  famous  as  a  centre  of 
learning.  Many  of  the  scbolats  of  the  Modenese  Academy  had  loog 
been  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  among  them  being  Lodovico  Castelyetro, 

Gabriele  Falloppio,  the  anatomi8t,and  the  brothers  Grillenzone,  wlio  wen 
its  founders.  In  Advent,  1537,  an  Austin  friar,  Serafino  of  Ferrara, 
denounced  an  anonymous  book,  the  Sommario  della  Santa  Scrittvra^ 
which  was  being  sold  in  Modena  by  the  bookseller  Antonio  Gaboldino; 
but  his  action  only  called  forth  protests.  In  1640  arrived  the  learned 
Paolo  Ricci,  a  conventual  Franciscan,  who  had  left  the  cloister,  and 
now,  under  the  assumed  iiuine  of  Lisio  Fileno,  publicly  expounded  the 
Scriptures  and  denounced  the  Papacy.  Thus  the  new  opinions  gained 
ground.  The  annalist  Taasoni  (il  Vecchio)  declares  that  both  men  and 
women  disputed  everywhere,  in  the  squares,  in  the  shops,  in  the  churches, 
concerning  the  faith  and  the  law  of  Christ,  quoting  and  misquoting  the 
Scriptures  and  doctors  whom  they  had  never  read. 

Attempts  were  soon  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  The  Sommario  was 
refuted  by  Ambrogio  Gatarino  and  burned  at  Rome  in  1539.  Two  yean 
afterwards  Ricci  was  arrested,  taken  to  Ferrara,  and  made  to  recant. 
Other  measures  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  intercession  of  Sadoleto, 
himself  a  Modenese  ;  he  ur^red  that  the  academicians  were  loval  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  should  not  be  molested  because  they  claimed  for  the 
learned  the  rigrht  of  free  enquiry.  The  Pope  however  was  still  suspicious; 
and  Giovanni  de  Moroue,  the  Bishop  of  Modena,  then  absent  on  a  lega- 
tion in  Germany  and  himself  a  friend  of  Contarini  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  Grace,  was  sent  for  to  reduce  this  ^  second  Geneva  "  to  order.  It  was 
proposed  that  suspected  persons  should  sign  a  formulary  of  faith, 
drawn  up  by  Contarini  in  tiie  pkinest  possible  terms.  After  strenuous 
resistance  the  signatures  were  secured,  and  the  matter  seemed  at  an  end. 
But  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  had  sprung  up ;  the  Academy  was 
still  a  hot-bed  of  disaffection,  and  preachers  of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  such 
as  Bartolommeo  del1 1  Pei  ^rola,  were  eagerly  listened  to. 

At  h'iiL,''th  Erccili  v. as  goaded  into  taking  action  throughout  his 
dominions.  A  ducal  edict  of  May  24,  1546,  was  so  severe  in  its  pro- 
visions that  the  Modenese  Academy  promptly  dispersed  j  and  in  1548 
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Fia  Girolamo  Papino  of  Lodi  was  installed  as  Inquisitor  at  Ferraia.  A 

poor  youth  of  Faeuza,  by  name  Fannio  (or  Fanino),  was  aoon  brought 
before  hira,  who  had  fiillen  into  heresy  through  his  perverse  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hible.  He  recanted  once  throuirh  fein-.  Itut  relapsed,  and 
begun  preaching  throughout  Romagna  with  great  success.  At  length 
he  \vas  arrested  at  Bagnacavallo,  and  conveyed  to  Ferrara.  Here  his 
inipiisuiunent  vvais  a  succession  of  triumphs.  His  friends  were  allowed 
access  to  him,  and  his  visitors  included  Olympia  Morata,  Lavinia  della 
Royere,  and  others,  upon  whom  his  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  and 
his  hold  predictions  made  a  great  impression.  After  long  negotiations 
between  Ferrara  and  the  Holy  See,  in  which  Renee  herself  took  part,  the 
order  arrived  for  his  execution  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Ercole,  and  on  August  22, 1550,  he  was  strangled  and  his  body  cast 
into  the  river.  His  was  the  second  recorded  death  for  religion  in  Italy, 
the  first  being  tliat  of  Jaime  de  Enzinas,  a  Spanish  Lutheran  and, 
accoriUng  to  Bucer,  an  eager  disseminator  of  Luthcranism,  who  was 
burned  at  Rome  on  March  16,  1547.  Another  execution  followed  in 
1551,  that  of  a  Sicilian  priest,  Domenico  Gic>rgio,  who  is  described  as  a 
"Lutheran  and  heretic."  Minor  pmusiiments  followed  in  great  numbers ; 
so  that  Henee  was  forced  to  send  her  Huguenot  followers  to  Mirandola, 
where  under  the  Count  Graleotto  Pico  they  found  a  place  of  refuge. 

Some  years  afterwards  attention  was  again  called  to  Modena,  where 
the  Reform  s^  prospered.  On  October  1, 1555,  a  brief  of  Paul  IV 
demanded  that  four  of  the  leaders,  Bonifacio  and  Filippo  Valentino  (the 
former  of  whom  was  provost  of  the  Cathedral),  Lodovico  Castelvetro 
(who  had  translated  the  writings  of  Melanchthon  into  Italian),  and  the 
bookseller  Gaboldino,  should  be  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the  Holy 
Othce.  Filippo  Valentino  and  Castelvetro,  warned  in  time,  made  their 
escape.  The  others  were  taken  and  conveyed  to  l^yme,  wliere  Bonifacio 
recanted  ;  but  ( Jaljuldino,  on  refusingtodo  so,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Four  years  later  Castelvetro,  already  condemned  for 
contumacy,  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Rome  with  his  brother  Giammaria, 
and  stand  his  trial ;  but  he  fled  before  it  was  over,  was  again  condemned, 
and  was  burned  in  efBgy  as  a  contumacious  heretic.  The  two  brothers 
escaped  to  ChiaTcnna,  where  Lodovico  died  in  1571,  having  in  1561 
appealed  in  vain  for  a  hearing  before  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Even  this  was  not  the  end  of  heresy  in  the  duchy.  The  registers  of 
the  Inquisition  contain  long  lists  of  suspects,  and  not  a  few  condemna- 
tions, both  at  Ferrara  and  Modena  ;  at  Modena  indeed,  iu  1568  alone, 
thirteeu  men  and  one  woman  perished  at  the  stake. 

Very  different  again  was  the  movement  at  Nai'LES,  at  any  rate  in  its 
earlier  stages,  it  centres  round  one  great  man,  Juan  de  Valdes,  whose 
porition  is  thus  described  by  Nicoold  Balblni,  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Italian  refugees  at  Geneva,  in  his  life  of  Galeazzo  Caracciolo : 
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"TLlio  was  at  that  time  in  Naples  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  havingra 
certain  knowlcd^^e  of  evanj^elical  truth  and  above  all  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  hud  begun  to  draw  to  the  new  doctrines  certain  noble-born 
persons  witli  who]ii  he  conversed,  refuting  tlie  idea  of  justification  by  our 
own  deserving,  ami  of  tlie  merit  of  works,  and  exposing  certain  bupcrati- 
tions."  lie  adds  that  the  disciples  of  Valdes  "  did  not  cease  to  frequent 
the  churches,  to  resort  to  mass  like  other  people,  and  to  share  in  the 
current  idolatry.''  This  however  gives  no  idea  of  his  real  greatnesa. 
Valdes  was  at  once  a  devout  mystic  and  a  born  teacher ;  and  having 
settled  in  Naples  he  at  once  became  the  leading  spirit  and  the  oracle  of 
a  wide  circle  of  devout  and  cultured  men  and  women  who  submitted 
themselves  wholly  to  his  teaching  and  guidance. 

Born  of  a  noble  family  at  Guen$a  in  new  Castile  (c.  1500),  where  his 
father  Ferrando  was  rorreffi(for,  he  and  his  twin-brother  Alfonso  had 
been  educated  for  the  public  service.  Both  were  early  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  the  protest  against  abuses,  but  whilst  Alfonso  died  an 
era8)nii(ta,"  Juan  advanced  far  beyond  this.  Alfonso  entered  the  service 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  though  an  indifferent  Latinist,  gradually  rose  to  be 
first  secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  several  imperial 
letters  which  urged  the  necessity  of  reform  in  no  gentle  terms.  Bat 
these  are  not  our  only  index  to  his  opinions.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Erasmus  and  a  student  of  his  writings ;  and  after  the  Sack  of  Rome  in 
1527  he  put  forth  a  Dialogue  between  Lactancio,  an  imperial  courtier, 
and  a  certain  archdeacon,  in  which  he  vindicates  tlie  Emperor,  and 
declares  the  catastrophe  to  be  a  judgment  upon  the  sins  of  the  Papacy. 
Lactancio  allows  that  Luther  had  fallen  into  many  heresies,  but  very 
pertinently  says  that  if  they  liad  remedied  the  things  of  which  he  justly 
complained,  instead  of  excommunicating  him,  lie  would  never  have  so 
lapsed.  He  calls  for  a  speedy  Reformation,  that  it  may  be  ])roclaimed 
to  the  end  of  the  world  how  '*  Jesus  Christ  built  the  Church,  and  the 
Emijeror  Charles  V  restored  it.'*  Alfonso  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Erasmus ;  and  the  reader  of  the  Cclhqda  will  find  little  that  is  new  here, 
unless  it  be  that  Alfonso  is,  as  a  contemporary  said,  more  Erasmian  than 
Erasmus  himself.  He  was  at  once  attacked,  but  found  many  defenders  ; 
and  Charles  himself  declared  that  though  he  had  not  read  the  book, 
Valdes  was  agood  Christian,  who  would  not  write  heresies.  Accordingly, 
he  was  not  molested,  and  ended  his  life  in  the  Emperor's  service  early  in 
October,  1532. 

Little  is  known  of  Juan's  early  life,  excepting  tliat  he  was  for  ten 
years  about  the  Court,  apparently  under  liis  brother.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  j)crit>d.  and  just  after  the  Didlogo  de  Lactancio  was  linislied,  Juan 
produced  a  similar  work,  the  iJidlogo  de  Mcrcurio  y  Caron^  in  which 
Mercury  and  Charon  are  made  to  confer  with  the  souls  of  the  departed 
as  to  their  religious  life  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  they  have  just  left. 
It  really  consists  of  two  distinct  dialogues  differing  in  style  and  substanoev 
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one  iHjing  miiiniy  political  (showinof  sin-ns  of  Alfonso's  co-<^peration)  and 
the  other  mainly  religious,  allliough  in  doctrine  it  does  not  f^ty  beyond 
a  condemnation  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  But  they  were  joined  in  one, 
and  published  with  the  Lactancio  in  lo2y.  We  next  hear  of  Juan  in 
1530,  at  Rome,  where  he  presently  became  a  papal  chamberlain  under 
Clement  VII,  by  whom,  aocordmg  to  Carnesecchi,  he  was  much  beloved. 
He  was  at  Bologna  with  the  Pope  in  January,  1533,  but  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Naples,  where  he  remained,  excepting  for  one  visit  to  Rome, 
till  his  death  in  1541. 

At  Naples  he  gave  himself  up  to  study,  ti>  religious  meditation,  and 
to  the  society  of  his  friends.  I'et  ween  April,  1534,  and  Sei)tember,  1586, 
he  pro<Iuee(l  his  Didlogo  de  la  lengua^  a  valuable  study  of  the  S|)anish 
tongue,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writings  of  its  day.  T^m  ing  the 
next  fewyears  he  wrote  and  eireulated amongsthisfriendy. in  niannseript, 
\\\i^,CX  Consider atunu)i  (  snl>si'<juentl y  translated  into  Krii^'lisli  ])y  Xieho- 
las  Ferrar},  liis  Catechism^  Lac  Spirit  Mile,  a  large  nuniher  td"  short  trea- 
tises and  commentaries,  and  translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  from 
the  original  languages.  His  doctrine  as  contained  in  these  works  is 
certainly  not  distinctively  Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  but  that  of  one  whose 
thoughts  tamed  ever  inward  rather  than  outward,  a  devout  evangelical 
mystic  who  recommended  frequent  confession  and  communion,  and  had 
no  desire  to  overturn  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  His  disciples  were 
won  by  himself  rather  than  by  his  doctrines  ;  and  even  the  element  of 
his  teaching  which  others  seized  ui)on  most  eaq'ei  ly  —  justification  by  faith 
only  —  was  not  to  bin)  what  it  was  to  the  Lulheran,  the  corner-stone  of 
his  whole  system.  To  him  it  was  tlie  ex])ression  of  tlie  fact  that  (mly 
by  self-abnegation  eouki  men  receive  tiie  divine  illumination,  and  thns 
conform  to  the  image  of  God  in  which  they  were  made.  And  llie 
tract  by  means  of  which  this  doctrine  was  most  widely  diffused  in 
Italy,  the  famous  Benefieio  delta  morte  di  Cri%to^  which  has  been  called 
the  Credo  of  the  Italian  Reformed,  was  not  the  work  of  Valdes  himself, 
but  of  a  disciple,  the  Benedictine  monk  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  who 
wrote  it  in  his  monastery  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and  at  whose 
request  Marcantonio  Flam  in  io  revised  it  and  improved  the  style.  It 
began  to  be  spread  broatlcast  in  Italy  about  liVlO,  at  first  in  manu- 
script and  then  in  print,  and  made  a  deep  impression  wherever  it 
went. 

'1  lie  personjil  inthienee  of  Valdes  was  very  great,  both  aniiiiiLr^t  those 
wiio  had  known  him  at  the  (  hum  of  Clement  VII  and  those  w  ho  now 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  In  liis  unprinted  life  of  Paul  IV,  written  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Antonio  Caracciolo  reckons  the  number  of 
Valdes*  adherents  at  over  three  tliousand,  of  whom  many  were  leading 
men.  This  is  doubtless  only  a  g uess,  but  the  number  was  certainly  large. 
And  sinee  at  this  very  time,  in  1536,  an  edict  had  gone  forth  in  Naples 
forbidding  all  commerce  with  heretics  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation^ 
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it  is  clear  that  the  many  persons  of  importance  in  Cliiin  h  and  State  who 
took  part  in  liis  conferences  had  no  idea  that  their  action  came  under 
this  ban.  Many,  and  especially  the  Theatines,.  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  ;  hut  that  was  all. 

He  and  his  two  chief  adherents,  Bernardino  Ochino  and  Tietro 
Martire  Vermigli,  are  styled  by  Antonio  Caracciolo  the  "  Satanic  trium- 
▼irate."  With  them  were  Mareantonio  naminio,  Pietro  Cameaecehi, 
Galeazaso  Garaccioli  (nephew  of  Pope  Paul  IV),  Benedetto  Cusano, 
Mareantonio  Magno,  Giovanni  Mollio,  the  Franciscan,  Jacopo  Bonfadio, 
the  historian  (burned  alt  Genoa,  but  probably  not  for  heresy,  in  1550), 
VittorioSoran/.o  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bergamo)  and  LattanzioKagnooe 
of  Siena,  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  regarded  as  heretics.  There 
were  also  Pietrantonio  di  Capua,  Archbishop  of  Otranto  (who  attended 
Vakles  on  his  defithbed  and  always  held  him  in  q:reat  reverence),  the 
Arehl)if?hop8  of  Sorrento  and  UcLC^^io,  the  Bishops  of  Catania.  Nola, 
I'olicaHtro,  and  La  Cava  (Giovanni  Toniniaso  Sanfclice,  imprisoned 
by  Paul  IV  for  over  two  years  on  suspicion  of  heresy),  and  Giahil)attista 
Folengo,  a  learned  monk  of  Monte  Cassino.  With  them,  too,  were  the 
most  noble  and  respected  ladies  of  Naples,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marohionew 
of  Pescara,  her  kinswoman  Gostanza  d'Avalos,  Duchess  of  Amalfi,  Isa- 
bella Manrique  of  Brisegna,  sister-in-law  to  the  Spanish  Inquisitor- 
general  of  that  name,  above  all  Ginlia  Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Traietto  and 
Countess  of  Fondi  in  her  own  right.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
had  retired  to  Fondi,  where  the  fame  of  her  beauty  was  such  that  the  cor- 
sair  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa  attempted  to  kidnap  her  for  the  Sultan. 
She  had  now  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  at 
Naples,  and  was  nuieh  respected  for  her  strict  and  pious  life.  She  snh- 
mitted  Irerself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  Valdes;  and  several  of  his 
treatises  were  written  for  her  lu-ndit. 

After  his  death  most  of  his  followers  dispersed,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  were  afterwards  proceeded  against  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Those 
who  still  remained  were  led,  according  to  a  contemporary  writer,  by  a 
triumvirate  consisting  of  Donna  Giulia,  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Germane  Minadois,  and  a  Spaniard,  Sigismundo  Minoz,  who  was  director 
of  the  hospital  for  incurables.  Some  presently  abandoned  the  Roman 
communion.  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  for  example,  visited  Germany  in  the 
Emperor's  service,  and  learned  that  it  was  not  enough  to  accept  Justifi- 
cation, but  that  he  must  forsake  "  idolatry  "  also.  Failing  to  induce 
''u  his  own  family  to  accompany  liini,  he  went  alone  to  Geneva  in 
March,  1551,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin,  as  was  Lattaiizio 
Kat^none,  who  followed  two  days  later.  He  ventured  into  Italy  more 
than  once,  and  many  clIorLs  were  made,  especially  after  his  uncle  became 
Pope,  to  recall  him  ;  but  they  all  failed,  and  he  died  at  Geneva  in  158fi. 
Isabella  Brisegna  also  fled,  first  to  Zurich  and  then  to  Chiavenna. 
Some,  again,  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  views  owing  to  the  preaching 
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of  the  Jesuit  Alfooso  Salmeron  in  1558  and  the  foUowiug  years ;  and 
Bome,  as  the  Austia  friar  Francesco  Ronumo,  recanted  under  pressure. 
Others  still  remained  staunch,  under  the  leadership  of  Giulia,  who 
assisted  with  her  means  those  who  fled,  but  refused  to  fly  herself. 
Several  were  proceeded  against  and  put  to  death ;  and  at  length,  in 
March,  1564,  Gian  Francesco  di  Caserta  and  Giovanni  Bernardino  di 
Aveinsa  were  beheaded  and  burned  in  ih^  market-place.  It  is  probable 
that  only  the  death  of  Pius  IV  in  December,  1565,  saved  Giulia  herself 
from  a  like  fate  ;  as  it  was,  slie  remained  in  the  convent  till  her  death 
on  April  19,  loUG.  With  her  the  party  came  to  an  end.  Meamvliile, 
however,  it  had  spread  elsewhere  ;  between  1541  and  1576  there  are 
oyer  forty  trials  for  Lutheranism  in  the  records  which  still  survive  of 
the  Sicilian  Inquisition,  ahout  half  of  the  culprits,  who  include  not  a  few 
parish  priests  and  religious,  heing  put  to  death.  Other  heresies  had 
arisen  also ;  the  records  speak,  for  instance,  of  Sacramentaries,  Ana- 
baptists, anti-Trinitarians,  and  those  who  disbelieved  in  a  future  life. 

Luf'CA  was  the  only  other  place  where  the  movement  assumed 
a  really  popular  form  ;  and  here  it  centres  round  one  man.  Pietro 
Martire  Vermigli,  born  of  well-to-do  parents  at  Florenee  in  1500,  had 
joined  the  Austin  canons  at  Fiesole  in  1616,  and  learned  from  them  to 
kjiow  ills  Bible  well.  He  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Padua  and  else- 
where, and  being  appointed  to  preach  was  soon  well  known  throughout 
Italy.  High  honours  fell  to  him  :  he  became  Abbot  of  Spoleto^  and  then 
Prior  of  the  great  house  of  San  Pietro  ad  aram  at  Naples  and  Visitor- 
general  of  his  Order.  Here  he  came  into  contact  with  Valde,  began  to 
read  the  writings  of  Bucer  and  others,  and  lectured  on  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  He  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  for  a  time  forbidden 
to  preach  ;  but  the  prohibition  was  removed  by  the  Pope  at  the  instance 
of  Contarini,  Pole,  and  other  friends.  In  1541  he  left  Naples  and  became 
Prior  of  San  Frcdiano  at  Lucca.  This  was  his  opportunity,  for  the  Prior 
had  quasi-episcopal  rif^hts  over  half  the  city.  He  gathered  about  him 
a  body  of  like-minded  seholars,  and  with  them  set  up  a  sehenie  of  study 
whicli  was  shared  by  many  of  the  chief  citizens  and  nobles.  He  himself 
expounded  St  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Psalms.  Latin  was  tai^ht  by 
Paolo  Lacizi  of  yerona,a  canon  of  the  Lateran  and  afterwards  Vermigli's 
colleague  at  Strassburg ;  Greek  by  Count  MassimilianoGelso  Martinengo, 
also  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  Italian 
congregation  at  Geneva ;  and  Hebrew  by  Emanuele  Tremelliof  Ferrara, 
a  Jew  converted  by  Pole  and  Flaminio,  who  .afterwards  came  to  England. 
With  them  also  were  Francesco  Robortello  and  Celio  Secondo  Curione, 
public  professors  of  letters,  and  Girolamo  Zanchi,  afterwards  professor 
of  theology  at  Strassburg.  Vermic^H  himself  ])reaclied  every  Sunday  to 
congregations  which  grew  continually  ;  and  no  small  part  of  the  city 
listened  readily  when  he  told  them  to  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a  mere 
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remembiance  of  tlie  Passion.  This  soon  became  known  beyond  the 
walls  of  Lucca.  Vermigli  was  summoned  to  the  Chapter  of  his  Order  at 
Genoa,  and  the  magistrates  of  Lucca  received  a  papal  injunction  to 
arrest  all  heretical  teachers  and  send  them  to  Rome.  An  Austin  friar 
was  taken,  released  by  the  nobles,  and  recaptured  ;  and  Vermigli,  never 
a  man  of  much  courage,  resolved  on  flicfht.  In  Anf,'nst,  1542,  he  set  out 
for  Pisa  with  two  companioiis  :  and  "in  that  city,  with  certain  noble 
persons,  he  celebrated  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  with  the  Christian  rite." 
Thence  he  wrote  to  Pole  and  to  the  peojile  of  Lucca,  giving  as  reasons 
for  his  flight  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  pontifical  religion  and  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies ;  after  which  he  went  to  Switzerland  by  way  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  on  to  Strassburg.  He  subsequently  came  to 
England  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  but  returned  to 
Strassburg  in  1558,  and  died  at  Zurich  in  1562.  It  appears  that  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  canons  of  his  house  left  Lucca  within  a  year,  and 
escaped  beyond  the  Alps*  But  although  the  shepherds  had  fled,  the 
flock  did  not  at  once  melt  away.  They  were  in  a  measure  supported  by 
the  senate,  which  took  measures  at  length  to  stamp  out  the  heresy, 
but  only  under  pressure,  and  as  an  alternative  to  the  setting  iij)  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition.  In  1545  the  senate  issued  an  edict  against  the 
"  rash  p(M's(  >ns  of  both  sexes  who  without  any  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
or  the  sacred  canons  dare  to  discuss  things  concerning  the  Christian 
faith  as  though  they  were  great  theologians "  ;  and  by  1551  the  last 
Lucchese  Reformers  were  compelled  to  fly. 

We  now  turn  to  leaders  of  the  movement  who  were  not  connected 
with  any  particular  centre.  One  who  wiis  even  better  known  fled  at 
the  same  time  with  Vermigli,  namely  Bernardino  Ochino,  of  Siena. 
When  young  he  had  joined  the  Friars  Ohscrvnnt,  and  rose  to  be  their 
Provincial  ;  i)ut  in  15^)1  he  left  tlieni  for  the  C:ipuchins,  a  stricter 
body  founded  some  six  years  before,  by  whom  in  1538  he  was  chosen 
Vicar-i^eneral.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  t()  ]u  each,  was  appointed  an 
"  apostolic  missionary,"  and  w:is  soon  recognised  as  the  foremost  preacher 
of  the  dav.  His  extant  sermons  hardly  account  for  his  fame;  but 
preaching  wiis  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  strictness  of  his  life  added  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  his  fiery  eloquence.  At  Naples  he  became  a  follower  of 
Valdes,  as  did  others  of  his  Order ;  including,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
most  of  the  preachers.  At  Florence  he  visited  Caterina  Cibo  ;  and  his 
conversations  with  her,  put  into  the  shape  of  Sette  JHdloghi  in  1589, 
afford  clear  evidence  that  he  had  already  rejected  much  of  the  current 
theology.  So  far,  however,  he  cannot  have  incurred  serious  suspicion  ; 
for  although  his  preaching  was  impugned  at  Naples  in  loSGand  1539, 
he  was  rc-electcd  Vicar-general  in  1541.  The  following  year  came  the 
catastrojihe.  He  was  twice  cited  before  the  Nuncio  at  Venice  for  hi^ 
sermons,  and  the  second  time  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  any  more,  and 
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went  to  Verona.  Whilst  living  there,  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
venerable  Bisliop  Giberti,  he  received  a  citation  to  appear  before  the 
newlj-founded  Roman  Inquiflition.  He  set  out  in  August,  and  on  his 
way  through  Bologna  paid  a  visit  to  Contarini,  who  lay  dying  there. 
The  accounts  of  their  interview  differ;  but  Ochino  gathered  that  if  he 
went  to  Rome  he  would  be  forced  to  deny  Christ  or  be  crucified."  At 
Florence  he  met  Vermigli,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  fly,  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  to  disseminate  his  doctrine  by  his  pen. 
He  reached  Geneva,  beinj^  then  at  the  nj^o  of  lifty-five,  passing  after- 
•warfls  to  Zurich,  Aug^sburg,  England,  and  l);ick  to  Zurich.  But  his 
restless  mind  could  uot  easily  find  satisfaction.  Before  loiifj;'  tlio  Swiss 
expelled  him  because  of  his  views  on  marriage,  and  lie  began  to  turn  to 
the  party  amongst  his  compatriots  which  hud  abun(hined  not  only  the 
historic  system  but  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church.  As  early  as 
September,  1550,  a  secret  Anabaptist  meeting  had  been  held  at  Venice, 
attended  by  60  deputies,  which  had  rejected  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Many  who  shared  these  views  had  taken  refuge  amongst  the  Swiss, 
including  Giorgio  Blandrata,  formerly  physician  to  Sigismund  I  of 
Poland,  Niccolo  Gallo,  Giovanni  Paolo  Alciati,  Matteo  Gril)aldi,  and 
Valentino  Gentile,  all  of  whom  fled  to  Geneva,  and  Lelio  Sozzini,  who 
went  to  Basel  in  ir)47  and  lived  there  nnsnsppcterl  till  his  death  in  1562. 
Calvin  at  length  grew  suspicious,  and  on  May  18,  1568,  put  forth  a 
confession  of  faith  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Italian 
congregation  as  a  Ust  of  orthodoxy.  Gribaldi  managed  to  clear  him- 
self; iiiandrata  and  Aleiati,  finding  themselves  unable  to  do  so,  lied  to 
Poland ;  Gallo  and  Gentile  signed,  but  afterwards  retracted  and  were 
proceeded  against  for  heresy :  the  last-named  was  ultimately  beheaded 
at  Bern,  in  1556,  as  a  perjured  heretic.  After  1558,  Poland  and 
Transylvania  became  the  headquarters  of  this  extreme  school,  which 
remained  the  prey  of  vague  and  mutually  contradictory  theories,  Arian 
and  Anabaptist,  until  Fausto  Sozzini  (1539  -1604),  the  neplu  u-  of  Lelio, 
came  to  Transylvania  (1578)  and  little  by  little  organized  a  definite 
Unitarian  Church,"  the  doctrinal  manual  of  winch  was  the  Rakovian 
Caterhism.  To  this  nartv,  in  its  oarlier  stnc^os.  Ochino  had  made 
apijroachps  (in  ins  IHulogi  published  in  15t)»:i  in  Poland  )  ;  l>ut  I'veii  tlie 
Pulisli  anti-trinitarians  thought  him  unsound  ;  and  he  died  in  15ti4, 
forsaken  and  alone,  at  Sehlackau  in  Moravia. 

Ochino's  flight  made  a  great  sensation.  To  Caraffa  it  suggested  the 
fall  of  Lucifer.  Some  attributed  it  to  di8apj>ointed  ambition,  some  to 
a  sadden  temptation.  Vittoria  Colonna,  hitherto  a  frequent  correspon* 
dent,  broke  with  him  entirely ;  but  Caterina  Oibo,  in  whose  house  he  had 
renounced  the  cowl,  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  him  still.  In  the 
records  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  she  figures  as  doctrix  fMmalium  harrefic- 
arutHf  the  nuns  being  those  of  St  Martha  outside  Florence.  But  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  proceeded  against,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1555. 
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Another  man  of  mark  who  left  the  Uoman  commumou  was  Pier- 
paolo Vergerio  of  Oftpo  d'  Istria.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  in  Venice, 
entered  tlie  service  of  the  Nuncio  at  the  instance  of  hie  brother  Aiirelio, 
who  was  secretary  to  Clement  VII,  and  soon  rose  to  importance.  He 
went  to  Rome  early  in  1583,  and  was  sent  as  Nirncio  to  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  invite  the  German  Princes  to  the 
Council  of  Mantua,  and  had  a  memorable  interview  with  Luther,  whom 
he  describes  with  characteristic  bitterness.  In  1536  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Modrusch,  exchanged  soon  afte^r  for  that  of  Capo  d'  Istria; 
all  the  orders  being  conferred  upon  him  in  ono  (lay  by  his  brother 
Giambattista,  Bishop  of  Pola,  who  at  tlie  lime  ui  his  death  was  suspecte<i 
of  heresy,  and  not  without  reason.  Pier|»aolo  was  still  a  restless  and 
energetic  papal  agent,  diauusted  by  many,  and  scheming  botii  lur 
practical  reform  and  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  In  time  a  change 
came  over  him.  During  a  mission  to  France  he  met«  and  was  profoundly 
impressed  by,  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Passing  into  Grermany,  he  consorted 
much  with  Melanohthon  and  others.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1540) 
he  made  an  oration  De  unitate  et  pace  ecclesiae^  in  which  he  urged  the 
necessity  for  a  General  Council  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  He 
allowed  that  there  were  grave  abuses  in  the  Church,  but  not  that 
they  were  any  reason  for  secession  ;  he  pointed  to  the  quarrels  amongst 
the  Reformed,  and  urged  them  to  return  to  "  the  Body  of  Christ,  who  is 
our  consolation  and  our  peace."  His  survey  of  the  facts  is  somewhat 
superlicial,  l)ut  a  new  tone  of  cliarity  and  earnestness  runs  through 
it.  He  returned  to  Capo  d'  Istri  to  take  care  of  "  the  little  vineyard 
which  God  had  committed  to  him";  he  visited  diligently,  preached 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  reformed  practical  abuses.  He  read  heretical 
books  in  order  to  confute  them ;  but  they  only  raised  doubts  in  his  own 
mind.  Suspicion  arose  on  all  sides.  Late  in  1544  the  monks  of  his 
diocese,  irritated  by  his  strictness,  accused  him  to  the  Venetian  Inqui- 
sition, which  began  a  process  against  him.  It  was  still  contlnuiog 
when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  opened.  In  February,  1546,  he  went  to 
the  Council  and  offered  his  defence;  but,  althougli  the  Cardinal  of 
Mantua  warned  them  not  to  drive  a  good  Bishop  to  des])eration,  they 
would  not  hear  him  or  allow  him  to  take  his  seat,  and  forbade  his 
return  to  his  diocese.  Then  he  asked  for  a  canonical  trial  from  his 
fellow-Bishops,  but  in  vain.    After  this  he  lost  all  heart. 

The  last  straw  was  the  case  of  Francesco  Spieia,  a  lawyer  of  Citta- 
della,  whose  story  was  long  remembered  amongst  the  Reformed.  He  had 
inonned  suspicion  by  associating  with  Speziale  and  translating  the 
Lord's  Prayer  into  Italian.  Being  cited  by  the  Inquisition  in  1648,  he 
abjored  from  fear,  and  repeated  his  abjuration  the  following  Sunday  at 
Cittadella,  against  his  conscience .  Presently,  he  fell  grievously  ill,  and  lay 
for  months  under  the  conviction  tliat  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin  by  his  apostasy.   In  vain  his  friends  spoke  of  God's  mercy ;  he  met 
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their  exhortations  with  a  lioplessnosH  which  was  the  more  terrible 
because  it  was  so  calm,  thoiii^h  broken  occasionally  by  paroxysms  of 
frenzy.  From  the  investigation  made  by  the  Inquisition  after  his  death 
it  seems  likely  tiiat  sonic  rays  of  hope  dawned  upon  him  towards  the 
end  ;  but  tliis  was  unknown  to  the  many  who  came  to  see  him,  and  awe 
and  consternation  pieYailed  amongst  them.  To  Vergerio,  who  watched 
often  at  his  bedside,  the  warning  seemed  to  be  one  which  he  dared  not 
neglect ;  he  reeolyed  to  secede  at  once,  and  on  December  IS,  1548,  he 
sent  his  resolve,  with  an  account  of  the  dying  Spiera,  to  Rota,  the 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Padua.  His  deposition  and  ezcommnnication 
followed  on  July  3,  1549.  He  fled  to  the  Orisons,  and  for  a  time 
w^orked  at  Poschiavo  ;  in  1553  he  passed  to  Wiirttemberg,  where  he 
remained  till  hi^  death.  He  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  Slavonic, 
and  wrot«  fiery  tracts  against  the  Papacy ;  but  to  all  he  a})peared  a 
schemer  and  a  disaj>})ointed  man  :  Calvin  8])eaks  of  him  as  a  "restless 
busybody,"  and  Jewel  calls  him  a  "crafty  knave." 

We  return  now  to  those  who  sympathised  more  or  less  with  the  new 
▼iews  but  did  not  separate  from  the  Church.  They  were  of  very  different 
types.   S<nne,  like  Michelangelo  Buonarotti,  were  simply  men  of  that 

evangelical  spirit  which  easily  comes  under  suspicion  when  undue  stress 
is  being  laid  on  externals  ;  others,  like  Falloppio,  were  bold  thinkers  who 
overstepped  the  limits  of  medievalism ;  others,  like  Giangiorgio  Trissino, 
a  fug'itivc  for  seventeen  years  who  died  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
directed  their  satire  against  the  Papacy  only;  others  really  adopted  the 
Reformed  views,  like  the  satiric  poet  Francesco  Berni,  whose  Orlando 
Innaniorfito  appears  to  have  been  manipulated  after  his  death  to  disguise 
the  Lutheran  flavour.  A  better  representative  of  these  last  is  Aonio 
Paleario  of  Veroli,  a  man  of  querulous  temper  but  devoutly  Christian 
life,  at  once  a  humanist  and  a  doctrinal  Reformer.  So  early  as  1542  he 
was  accused  of  heresy  at  Siena,  partly  owing  to  a  dispute  wi^  a  preacher 
at  CoUe,  partly  on  account  of  his  book  Delia  pienezza^  safficema,  e 
§ati^awione  delta  pamone  di  Ontto*  But  he  had  friends,  and  the  trial 
was  stopped  without  his  having  to  read  an  oration  which  he  had  prepared 
in  his  own  defence.  He  continued  to  write  boldly,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  (rerman  and  Swiss  Reformers.  In  16-42  or  1543  he  unfolded 
to  them  an  extraordinary  plan  for  a  Council  to  settle  the  religious 
disputes  of  the  day  :  all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  to  choose  holy  men, 
"entirely  free  from  the  suspicion  of  papal  corruption,"  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven  from  each  country ;  and  these  men,  having  been  consecrated 
for  the  purpose  by  twelve  Bishops,  chosen  out  of  their  whole  number  by 
the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy  on  account  of  their  holiness  of  life,  were  to 
act  as  arbiters  and  umpires,  after  hearing  tiie  matters  in  dispute  fully 
discussed  in  a  perfectly  free  assembly.  Paleario  became  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Lucca  in  1546,  on  the  nonunation  of  Sadoleto  and  Bembo, 
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and  in  1535  hu  went  to  lill  ii  like  office  at  Milan.  Here  he  was  twice 
proceeded  against ;  in  1669  unsuccessfully  in  the  matter  of  Purgatory, 
on  the  accusation  of  his  former  opponent ;  and  again  in  1667,  when 
the  trial  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  appear  at  Rome  before 
the  Holy  Office  itself.  He  pleaded  his  age,  but  ultimately  went  and 
stood  his  trial.  His  answers  on  many  points  were  unsatisfactory  ;  but 
the  real  ground  of  his  condemnation  was  his  steady  assertion  that  it 
was  ni (lawful  for  the  Pope  to  kill  heretics,  and  that,  so  doing,  he  could 
not  bo  the  vicar  of  Christ.  He  wtis  called  upon  to  make  a  set  abjuration, 
but  refused  (June  11,  1570)  ;  he  was  condeiiiiied  as  impenitent  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  hiaiself  (June  30}  ;  and  on  July  3  he  was  strangled 
and  burnt  in  the  Piazza  del  Castello.  The  records  of  the  Misericordia 
say  that  he  died  penitent.  It  is  probabiu  iliuL  this  refers  to  a  general 
statement  of  penitence,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
authorities,  the  punishment  of  burning  alive  was  frequently  avoided. 
In  any  case,  Aonio  died  a  martyr  not  so  much  for  his  particular  opinions 
as  in  the  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  itself. 

Another  who  paid  the  last  penalty  was  Pietro  Carnesecchi.  Born 
in  1508  of  a  noble  Florentine  family,  he  was  educated  in  the  house  of 
Cardinal  Dovizzi  at  Rome,  and  entered  the  papal  service.  T'nder 
Clement  VII  he  became  protonotary  apostolic,  receiving  also  many  rich 
benefices  and  a  promise  of  the  cardinalate  ;  so  great  indeed  was  Ids 
influence  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  was  Pope  rather  than  Clement. 
But  the  death  of  his  ni;istcr  removed  hiiii  from  a  post  which  wiis  not 
really  congenial,  and  he  retired  into  secular  life.  A  visit  to  Giulia 
Gouzaga  in  1640  brought  him  into  contact  again  with  Valdes,  whom  he 
had  known  at  the  papal  Court.  He  now  took  him  as  his  spiritual  teacher, 
and  ever  afterwards  regarded  this  as  the  crisis  of  his  life.  From  this  point 
his  history  is  recorded  in  the  details  of  the  process  instituted  against  hiro 
by  the  Roman  Inquisition.  After  some  years  of  reading  heretical  books 
and  conferring  with  heretics  at  Venice,  he  was  cited  to  Rome  (1546)  and 
put  on  his  trial  for  heresy.  He  denied  cvcrythinGf,  and  "fraudulently 
extorted  absolution  from  the  I'ope."  After  a  visit  to  I'ranee,  where  he 
met  many  of  the  Reformers,  he  returned  to  \'eniee  (1552  f.),  and  there 
published  some  of  the  works  of  Valdes.  In  1557  a  new  proees>;  was 
commenced  against  liiui  ;  he  hid  himself,  and  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  him  as  a  refractory  heretic.  Even  this  was  not  final.  On  the 
death  of  Paul  IV  (1669),  the  people  joyously  broke  open  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  destroyed  the  records,  and  suffered  the  prisoners 
(seventy-two  heresiarchs,  or  rather  infernal  fiends,"  says  Antonio 
Caracciolo)  to  escape.  Carnesecchi  saw  liis  chance  and  seized  it.  His 
sovereign,  Duke  Cosimo  I,  whom  he  had  served  as  an  envoy  and 
councillor  of  State,  took  his  part ;  the  charges  against  him  were  no  longer 
in  existenee  :  the  new  Pojie  was  anxious  to  relax  the  severity  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  thus,  in  May,  1661,  he  was  declared  innocent.  After 
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this  he  resided  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Florence,  always  in  correBpondence 
-with  heretics,  and  for  a  time  with  a  strong  CaWinistic  bias,  though 

later  his  sympathies  were  Lutheran.  The  accession  of  the  stern  old 
Inquisitor  Ghislieri  as  Pope  I'iusV  againbroughtCarnesecchiintodanger. 

Cosimo  conscntetl  to  give  him  up  Cheing  rewarded  two  years  afterwards 
with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke)  ;  and  on  July  4,  1566,  he  was  in  prison 
in  Koine.  The  trial  was  a  lengthy  one  ;  he  foujjfht  hard  for  his  life, 
encK^iivoui  ing,  as  was  liis  wont,  to  resist  force  hy  (  uiiniiit,'.  But  it  could 
have  only  one  end.  Oji  September  -1,  lijGT,  he  WiUi  handed  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  and  on  October  21,  with  a  friar  Giulio  B^Liresio,  he  was 
beheaded  and  burnt. 

But  the  great  process  against  Camesecchi  had  an  importance  apart 
from  the  man  himself :  as  it  has  been  said,  he  is  but  the  secondary  figure 

in  it,  and  its  real  heroes  are  the  illustrious  dead.  Carnesecchi  was  the 
disciple  of  Valdes,  the  friend  of  Flaminio  and  Pole  ;  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  that  body  of  loyal  sons  and  daugliters  of  the 
Church  of  whom  iiientioii  has  1m -en made  already,  who  had  striven  nobly, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  for  its  reformation,  and  who  had 
been  hopelessly  beaten  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  They  had  been  watched 
and  suspected  by  tlie  Inquisition  ever  since  ;  some  indeed  had  actually 
suffered  at  its  hands.  Most  of  them  were  dead  before  1566  ;  but  the 
pursuit  of  heresy  ceased  not  at  the  grave,  and  those  who  during  their 
lives  were  revered  as  the  hope  of  the  Church  were  impugned  as  suspectsor 
as  actual  heretics  in  the  famous  process  of  Carnesecchi.  This  Catholic 
minority,  for  such  it  really  was,  grew  out  of  the  body  of  friends  who 
centred  round  Contarini  in  Venice  ;  it  was  reinforced  by  many  who  had 
Silt  at  the  feet  of  Valdes,  or  who  had  travelled  in  the  nortli.  The  aim 
of  this  party  was  the  reform  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  ;  its 
doctrinal  ral lying-point  was  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  and 
not  by  a  man's  own  works.  So  far  they  were  at  one  with  Ijiither. 
But,  realising  as  they  did  that  this  had  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  they  were  not  inipelled,  as  he  was,  to  deny  the  reality  of  free 
will,  to  depreciate  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  to  eviscerate  faith  itself  by 
reducing  it  to  an  act  of  intellectual  assent,  and  divorcing  it  from 
Christian  love  which  issues  in  action.  We  obtain  this  blessing  of 
complete  and  perpetual  salvation,*'  wrote  Sadoleto  to  the  citizens  of 
Geneva,  '*by  faith  alone  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  I  say 
faith  alone,  I  do  not  mean,  as  those  inventors  of  novelties  do,  a  mere 
credulity  and  confidence  in  Gud,  to  the  exclusion  of  love  and  other 
Christian  virtues.  This  indeed  is  necessary,  and  forms  the  first  access 
which  we  have  to  God  ;  but  it  is  not  enough.  For  we  must  also 
bring  a  mind  full  of  piety  towards  Almig-hty  God,  and  desirous  of 
performing  whatever  is  aqreeable  to  Hiui,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."     Moreover,  loyalty  to  the  Church  was  with  them  a 
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fundamental  principlo.  Many  no  doubt  were  in  frequent  and  friendly 
corresi^ondence  with  tlie  Jiefonners  ;  but  it  must  be  boi  no  in  mind  that 
the  line  of  division  between  the  Protestant  bodies  and  the  Church  was 
very  gradually  determineci,  and  that  men  long  hoped  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment u£  the  existing  divisions.  Here  again  Sadoleto's  letter  illustrates 
their  position.  He  reoog^ses  the  existing  evils  in  the  Church,  and  mH 
even  grant  that  there  are  serious  dootrinal  errors  ;  but  even  so,  the  evils 
of  separation  are  greater  i  and  to  depart  from  the  unity  of  the  bodj  of 
Christ  is  to  oourt  destruction.  Let  us  enquire  and  see  which  of  the 
two  is  more  conducive  to  our  advantage,  which  is  better  in  itself,  and 
better  fitted  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Almighty  C^od  :  whether  to  accord 
witli  llie  whole  Church,  and  faithfully  observe  her  decrees  and  laws  and 
sacraments,  or  to  adhere  to  men  seeking  dissension  and  novelty.  This, 
dearest  brethren,  is  the  place  where  the  road  divides  :  one  way  leads  to 
life,  the  other  to  everlasting  deatli."  The  letter  is  worthy  of  its  occasion: 
so  is  the  answer  w  iiich  it  called  forth  from  Calvin. 

The  failure  of  the  Consilium  de  emendanda  Eccleaia,  the  death  of 
Clement  VII,  and  the  secession  of  Caraffa,  had  dashed  the  reformers* 
hopes ;  but  they  did  not  lose  heart.  Contarini  was  still  their  leader ;  and 
it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  the 
Colloquy  of  Ratisbon  in  1541,  whence  he  kept  up  a  coiTespondence 
with  Pole,  Morone,  and  Foscarari,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Modena.  For 
a  time  all  went  well,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to,  not  indeed  without 
great  difficulty,  upon  the  point  of  Justification.  But  neither  side  really 
trusted  the  other  ;  and  Contarini  himself  was  jealously  suspected  by 
many  meinhMis  of  the  Curia.  Consequently,  the  effort  (the  last  real 
effort  to  conciliate  the  reformei's)  came  to  nothing  ;  Contarini  returned 
in  deep  sadness  to  Italy,  and  died  the  year  after  at  Bologna.  His 
place  as  leader  of  the  movement  was  taken  by  Reginald  Pole,  whose 
house  at  Viterbo,  whither  he  went  as  papal  governor  in  1541,  became 
their  headquarters.  Here  met  together  for  prayer  and  study  Giberti  and 
Soranzo,  the  former  bishop  of  Verona,  the  latter  before  long  of  Bergamo, 
Flaminio,  Luigi  Priuli,  Donato  Rullo,  Lodovico  Beccatello,  and  others. 
It  was  probably  Pole's  influence  which  kept  Flaminio  from  seceding  to 
the  Lutherans.  Not  less  wjis  his  influence  with  Vittoria  Colonna,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  devoted,  and  who  found  in  him  a  wise  spiritual 
guide  when  many  others  seemed  to  have  gone  astray.  It  was  he  who 
advised  her  to  believe  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  and  to  act  as 
though  we  were  to  be  justified  by  our  works. 

Little  by  little  their  hopes  faded.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  indeed, 
Pole  was  one  of  the  Legates,  and  there  were  not  a  few  Bishops  and 
theologians  who  were  with  him  in  the  matter  of  Justification.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  the  Council  and  Curia  were  against  him,  and 
Pole  left  Trent  before  the  decree  on  the  subject  was  actually  made.  He 
relapsed  into  silence,  waiting,  and  advising  his  friends  to  wait,  for  a  more 
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oonvenient  season.  It  seemed  as  if  this  bad  actually  come  when,  in 
November,  1549,  Paul  III  died.    The  English  Cardinal  was  beloved  by 

some,  respected  by  all.  In  the  Conclave  which  followed  it  long  appeared 
likely  that  he  would  be  chosen  ;  and  the  betting  outside,  based  upon 
information  from  within,  was  much  in  his  favour.  But  his  views  on 
Justification  robl>ed  him  of  the  tiara.  His  rival  del  Monto  was  chosen, 
who  took  the  name  of  Julius  111  ;  and  Pole  once  more  went  into 
retirement  until  his  mission  to  Eni^land  in  1.554.  The  accession  of 
his  enemy  Caraffa  as  Paul  iV  was  a  slill  greater  blow.  Sadoleto'b 
commentary  on  the  Romans  and  Oontarini's  book  on  Justification 
were  declared  suspect ;  Pole  ceased  to  be  Legate  and  was  for  a  time 
disgraced ;  Morone  was  actually  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and  remained 
in  prison  until  the  death  of  the  Pope  in  1559.  The  Inquisition  resumed 
its  activity  all  over  Italy.  Although  the  total  extinction  of  heresy  was 
still  long  delayed,  the  end  waa  only  a  question  of  time.  For  the  springs 
were  dried  up,  and  no  new  ones  burst  forth. 


n 

SPAIN 

Although  one  of  the  noblest  leaders  of  the  Italian  Reform  was  a 
Spaniard,  the  movement  never  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  Spain  as  upon 
Italy :  in  part  because  measures  of  repression  were  more  promptly  and  more 
thoroughly  applied — in  part, perhaps,  because  many  of  the  practical  abuses 
had  already  been  abated  or  removed,  while  the  doctrinal  abuses  wliich 
called  forth  the  protest  had  not  yet  prevailed  in  Spain  so  largely  as 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  best-known  Spanish  Reformers  lived  and  died 
in  Plandors  or  in  some  other  foreii^ii  land  ;  and  in  Spain  itself  the 
movement  a{)i)ears  to  have  had  little  vitality  exeeptinf]^  in  and  about 
two  centres,  Valladolid  and  Seville.  Two  (nitog-dc-JY'  at  Vallailolid  and 
twoat  Seville,  of  the  thorough  kind  instituted  by  the  Spanish  Inqnisitiou, 
sufficed  to  break  up  the  Reformed  in  these  centres.  Many  fugitives 
escaped  and  found  refuge  in  Germany,  England,  or  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  the  few  who  remained  were  gradually  swept  away  by  the  same 
drastic  methods  of  the  Inquisition. 

A  reform  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  had  taken  place 
before  Luther  aiose.  It  had  begun,  so  far  as  the  regulars  were  con- 
cerned, nearly  a  century  before  ;  for  example,  the  Cistercians  had  been 
reformed  by  Fray  'Martinode  Vargas  in  the  time  of  Pope  Eugenius  FV, 
and  afterwards  Cardinal  Mendoza  liad  worked  in  the  same  di  reel  ion.  But 
the  chief  acfent  in  it  was  Fray  Ximenez  <le  Cisneros  of  the  Order  of 
St  Franeis,  to  be  better  known  as  Cardinal  Ximeuez.  At  the  request  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  all  the 
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monasteries  of  Spain.  Thereupon  a  Bull  waa  soi^ht  from  Alexander  VI 
in  1494,  by  which  Cisneioe  was  empowered  to  visit  and  set  in  order  all 
the  regulars  of  Spain  ;  and  he  inaugurated  the  most  drastic  reformation, 
perlmps,  that  RouL^noiis  Houses  ever  sustained.  His  action  was  iji  ir^^neral 
submitted  to  ;  but  his  own  Oi-fler,  which  was  the  worst  of  all,  resisted 
Blreuuously,  and  obtained  a  LiuU  of  prohibition  a^Minst  hini.  On  further 
information  the  Pope  annulled  this,  and  the  work  went  ou.  The 
monasteries  were  disciplined,  their  "  privileges  "  burned,  and  their  cents 
and  hfiritages  taken  away  and  given  to  parishes,  hospitals,  &c.  A  large 
number  of  monks  who  were  scandalous  eyil-liyers,  and  who  seemed 
irreformable,  were  deported  to  Morocco,  and  the  work  was  complete. 
With  the  seculars  Cisneros  was  less  successful.  But  by  degrees  the 
regulars  reacted  healthfully  upon  them  ;  Bishops  and  provincial  synods 
took  them  in  hand ;  and  the  earlier  Inquisitors,  especially  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  did  much  to  put  away  abiises  amongst  them.  AVithout  doubt, 
therefore,  tlie  moral  state  of  the  Spanish  clergy  in  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
especially  that  of  the  monks  and  friars,  was  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  the  clergy  in  any  other  part  of  Western  Christendom. 

Moreover,  the  purging  of  the  Spanish  clergy  had  been  accompanied, 
or  followed,  by  a  revival  of  learning.  Xiraenez  was  a  scholar  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  scholarship ;  and  under  his  fostering  care  the 
Uniyersity  of  Alcala  had  become  famous  throughout  Europe  as  a  centre 
of  theological  and  humane  learning.  The  Cretan  Demetrios  Ducas 
taught  Greek :  A  Ifonso  da  Zamora, Pablo  Coronel,  and  Alfonso  de  Alcali 
were  expert  Hebraists  ;  and  amongst  other  scholars  there  were  the 
two  Vergaras,  Lorenzo  Balbo,  and  Alfonso  de  Nebrija.  The  greatest 
monument  of  the  lil)erality  and  enterprise  of  Ximenez  was  the  famous 
Complutensian  l*oly<(lott,  wiiich  was  in  preparation  at  the  very  time 
when  Erasmus  was  working  at  the  lirst  edition  oi  ins  Greek  Testament, 
though  it  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  1520. 

These  facts  have  no  little  bearing  upon  the  way  in  which  the  writings 
of  Erasmus  were  received  in  Spain.  To  some  he  was  a  literary  colleague 
whom  they  with  all  the  world  were  proud  to  honour :  to  others  he  was  a 
rival,  whose  work  was  to  be  depreciated  wherever  possible.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  do  this ;  for  his  satirical  writings  against  clerical  abuses  really 
did  not  apply  to  Spain.  Elsewhere,  all  good  men  were  agreed  in  com- 
bating  the  evils  against  which  lie  wrote.  In  Si)ain,  the  earnestness  of 
his  crusade  was  eadly  overlooked  by  those  who  had  not  lived  abroad ;  on 
the  other  hand,  now*here  was  there  f?o  keen  a  scent  for  heresy.  His 
liberal  thought,  and  his  ridicule  of  religions  customs  which,  however 
liable  to  abuse,  were  i>i  theiuselves  capable  of  justification,  seemed  most 
dan<^erous  to  tlie  orthodox  Spanish  mind  ;  and  only  the  more  large- 
hearted  were  able  to  discern  the  genuine  depth  of  his  piety. 

Nowhere,  therefore,  did  Erasmus'  writings  rouse  such  feelings  as  in 
Spain.    Diego  Lopez  de  Stuiliga  and  Sancho  Garranza  de  Miranda 
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inveiglied  ULjaiiist  him,  the  former  lepoiitediy,  accusing  liiin  of  bad 
scholarship,  ot  heresy,  of  impiety,  calling  him  not  only  a  FAitlieran  but 
the  standard-bearer  an«.l  leader  of  the  Lutherans.  Erusmus  replied, 
publicly  and  privately,  with  comparative  moderation  ;  and  by  degrees  the 
controveray  died  away.  Meanwhile  be  had  many  personal  friends  in 
Spain,  through  whose  influence  some  of  his  writings  were  translated  into 
Spanish,  the  first  being  the  Enehiridiany  which  appeared  in  1526  or  1527 
with  a  dedication  to  Manrique  the  Inquisitor, and  bearing  his  inqmmaiur. 
Some  spoke  against  it,  including  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  says  that  when  he 
read  it  (in  Latin)  it  relaxed  his  fervour  and  made  his  devotion  grow  cold ; 
nevertheless  it  had  a  wide  popularity.  This  brought  its  author  into  still 
greate  r  prominence  ;  and  a  eontemporary  writer  says  that  his  name  was 
better  know  n  in  Sj)ain  than  in  Ki)tterdam. 

Grruhially  two  hostile  camps  were  formed,  of  crasmigtas  and  anti- 
eraitmutaa.    lu  tlie  Archdeacon  Alfonso  Fcrnandes,  the  translator 

of  the  JCnehiridioiu,  wrote  to  Coronel  that  certain  iiiurs  were  preaching 
against  its  author,  and  suggesting  tliat  they  should  be  censured  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  friars  demanded  that  certain  tbesesselected  from  Erasmus* 
writings  should  be  condemned.  In  the  ecclesiastical  yuitto*  which  met 
at  Valiadolid  in  Lent,  1527,  a  formal  enquiry  was  begun  before  Manrique 
and  a  body  of  theologians ;  but  no  agreement  was  reached,  and  Manrique 
dissolved  the  enquiry,  leaving  things  as  they  were.  Alonso  Foiiseca, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  also  took  the  part  of  Erasmus  ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  (lattinara  and  other  friends  at  the  f 'onrt  of  Charles  V  a  Bull 
was  obtained  from  Clemfiit  VII  imposinc;'  silence  upon  nil  who  spoke  or 
wrote  against  his  wriuiigs,  which  "are  contrary  to  those  of  Luther.'* 
Thus  tiie  eraf^mixtdH  had  \V(»ii  a  cc^mjilete  victory,  and  for  a  time  had 
things  all  their  own  way.  iiuL  after  the  death  of  Fonseca  in  1534  the 
tide  turned.  Juan  de  Vergara  and  his  brother  were  cited  before  the 
Inquisition,  accused,  says  Enzinas,  of  no  crime  but  favoring  Erasmus 
and  his  writings ;  and  although  they  were  ultimately  acquitted,  it  was 
only  after  years  of  detention.  Fray  Alonso  de  Virues  was  condemned 
for  depreciating  the  monastic  state  aud  was  immured  in  a  convent ;  but 
the  charges  were  so  preposterous  that  Charles  V,  whose  chaplain  he  was, 
came  to  his  rescue  ;  and  the  sentence  was  annulled  by  the  Pope.  Mateo 
Pascual,  professor  of  theoloj^y  at  Alcala,  wns  less  fortunate  ;  he  had 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  purgatory  in  a  public  discussion,  was  imprisoned. 
Mid  his  goods  were  confiscated.  Ajiolhcr  who  fell  under  suspicion  was 
the  great  scholar  Pedro  de  Lerma,  who  had  lived  at  I'aris  over  fifty  years, 
had  been  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Theology  there,  and  had  returned  to 
Spain  as  Abbot  of  Compludo.  In  1537  he  was  called  upon  to  abjure 
eleren  ^'Erasmian**  prepositions,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
justification  by  faith.  He  forthwith  returned  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
OTcr  seventy  years,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Francbco  de  Enzinas, 
in  whose  arms  be  died  not  long  after. 

C,  K.  B.  II.  26 
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"  Enisinianism  **  gradually  dierl  out  in  Spain.  Kkcwhere  it  either 
(lied  out,  or  took  a  line  of  its  own  (as  in  the  case  of  Juan  de  Valdes), or 
])(!eame  merged  in  ProtestantiBm.  Pedro  de  Lonua  was  on  the  border- 
line ;  liiii  nephews  crossed  it.  Francisco  de  Enzinas  (or  Dryaiider  as  his 
name  was  frequently  rendered)  was  the  younger  brother  of  that  Jaime 
who  was  bttrnt  at  Rome  in  1647 ;  they  were  sons  of  rich  and  noble 
parents  at  Burgos,  and  were  educated  at  Louvain  and  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  de  Lerma  Francisco  became  a  matriculated  student  of  Witten- 
berg Uniyersity,  wliere  there  were  about  that  time  four  other  Spanish 
students,  one  of  whom,  Mateo  Adriano,  was  professor  of  liebrew  and 
medicine.  The  youn<^  man  lived  in  the  bouse  of  Melanchthon,  becoming 
so  dear  to  him  that  he  wasof  ten  spoken  of  as  "  Melanchthon's  soul  " ;  and  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  Rnzinas  translated  the  New  Testament  into  excel- 
lent Spanish.  Having-  tinished  it  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  and 
from  this  [iuiui  we  are  able  to  follow  his  steps  by  means  of  his  ^"^arrative. 
The  edicts  of  Charles  V  against  heresy  were  being  put  into  force,  but  he 
felt  safe,  as  he  had  many  friends.  He  presented  his  version  to  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  of  Louyain  for  their  imprimatur;  but  they  replied  that  they 
had  no  power  to  giye  this,  and  could  not  judge  of  its  accuracy.  So  he  him- 
self published  it  at  Antwerp,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor,  in  which 
he  defended  the  translating  of  the  Scriptures  (against  which,  he  said,  he 
knew  no  law)  and  placed  his  own  version  under  Charles*  protection. 
On  November  23, 1643,  he  arrived  at  Brnssels  to  present  it  in  person,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  Emperor's  presence  by  the  Bishop  of  Jaen.  Aftera 
conversation  of  which  Knzinas  has  left  a  rather  partial  account,  the  Em- 
peror promised  to  accept  the  dedication  j)rovided  that  the  version  v\  as  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  it  was  submittod  to  his  confessor,  Fray  Pedro  de  Soto. 

Soto  was  disposed  to  be  friendly,  but  took  the  precaution  of  mak- 
ing enquiries.  The  following  day  he  sent  for  the  young  man,  set  be« 
fore  him  the  dangers  of  the  unguarded  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
demonstrated  by  Alfonso  de  Castro  in  his  Hderetihut,  and  added  that 
Enzinas  had  broken  the  law  by  publishing  an  unlicensed  work ;  also,  that 
he  was  still  more  to  blame  for  consorting  with  heretics  at  Wittenberg, 
and  for  publishing  a  heretical  book  based  upon  Luther's  De  iervo  arhitrio. 
Enzina.s  answered,  reasonably  enoncch,  that  there  was  no  law  in  Flanders 
against  translating  the  Bil  Je,  and  that  if  it  was  wrong  to  consort  with 
the  German  doctors,  tlien  the  Emperor  himself  and  many  more  were  lo 
blame.  As  to  the  li  ik,  he  denied  roundly  that  he  had  ever  published 
anythintif  l,ut  tlie  New  Testament, a  denial  which  it  is  very  hard  to  accept. 
Ultimately  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  Brussels  for  his  civil  offence, 
and  thus  was  sayed,  eyidently  by  Soto*s  desire,  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There  he  remained^iin  easy  confinement,  until 
February  1, 1645,  when,  by  the  negligence,  or  more  probably  conniyanoe, 
of  his  gaolers,  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence 
to  Strassburg,  Basel  and  elsewhere*   In  dii^ust  at  the  discords  amongst 
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Protestants,  he  seriously  thought  of  going  to  Constantinople  to  preach 
the  Gospel  there ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  ho  married  a  wife,  fame  to 
Ensjland  on  Crannier's  invitation,  and  was  made  professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge.  There  he  remained  for  about  two  yearn:  but  in  1549  he 
returned  to  the  Continent  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of  his  Spanish 
versions  of  the  classics,  and  died  at  Augsburg  on  December  30, 1550. 

Jaime  de  Enzinas  had  remained  at  Paris  for  some  time  after  his 
brother's  departure,  and  whilst  there  bad  imVned  another  Spaniard, 
Juan  Diaz,  with  hia  own  views.  Bom  at  Guen(;a,  the  city  of  the 
brothers  Valdes,  Diaz  had  studied  for  thirteen  years  at  Paris,  becoming^ 
proficient  in  theology  and  in  Hebrew.  About  1545  he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  spent  some  months  in  Calvin's  society.  Thence  lie  passed  to 
Strassburg  with  the  brothers  Louis  and  Claud  de  Senarcleus,  the  latter  of 
whom,  with  the  help  of  Enzinas,  aflerwiirtls  wrote  his  life.  At  StrassV)nrg 
the  tenets  of  Calvin  were  lield  in  somf  suspicion,  and  before  being 
admitteil  lo  communion  Diaz  was  called  upon  to  sliow  his  orthodoxy  by 
making  a  public  profession  of  faith.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  city 
sent  Bucer  as  its  deputy  to  the  second  Colloquy  of  Katisbon,  summoned 
by  Charles  V;  and  by  his  desire  Diaz  was  sent  with  him,  meanwhile 
acting  also  as  agent  for  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  the  protector  of  the 
Huguenots  of  F^ce.  At  Ratisbon  in  1546  he  had  a  series  of 
discussions  with  the  Dominican  Fray  Pedro  de  Malvenda,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Paris;  but  his  account  of  tiiese  is  very  one*sided, 
and  all  that  is  certain  is  that  neither  converted  the  other.  From 
Ratisbon  Diaz  went  to  Neuburg  on  the  Danube.  Meanwhile,  news 
•if  his  doings  reached  his  brotlier  Alfonso,  who  was  a  lawyer  at 
Pavia.  He  at  once  liastened  to  him  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
ppTsuade  him  to  return  to  the  Church,  or  at  least  to  abandon  the 
5^ocicty  of  the  Germans.  On  the  advice  of  Ochino,  who  was  tlieii  at 
Augsburg,  Juan  refused  to  do  either.  Alfonso,  maddened  with  fanaticism 
and  the  shame  of  having  a  heretic  in  the  family,  thereupon  compassed 
his  death,  and,  with  an  aooomplice,  cruelly  assassinated  him  at  Feld- 
Idrehen  on  March  27, 1546.  The  murderers  were  captured  and  brought 
to  trial  at  Innsbruck ;  but  as  they  were  in  minor  Orders,  Soto  and  others 
caused  the  case  to  be  cited  to  Rome,  where  the  murderers  escaped  scot- 
free.  Not  unnaturally  the  Protestants  regarded  Diaz  as  a  martyr,  and 
attributed  his  death  to  the  direct  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
but  tlioiigli  they  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  murderers,  the  act  itself 
was  certainly  one  of  private  vengeance. 

Another  S])aniard  who  adopted  the  Hetormed  views  about  this  time 
was  Francisco  de  8an  Roman,  a  rich  merchant  from  liurgoB.  In  1540, 
going  frrmi  Antwerp  to  Bremen  on  businesji,  he  went  by  chance  into 
a  Lutheran  church  where  Jakob  Speng,  formerly  prior  of  the  Austin 
canons  at  Antwerp,  was  preaching.  Although  he  knew  no  (merman,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  preacher,  stayed  at  bis  house,  and  adopted  his 
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TiewB.  Ht'  at  once  began  to  preacli  and  to  write  in  Spanish,  with  the 
eagerness  of  fanaticism  and  the  self-confidence  of  ignorance.  Returning 
to  Flanders,  he  was  arrested  and  examined;  his  hooks  were  burnt, and 
he  himself  was  imprisoned.  Being  rcleasLul  after  six  months,  he  wenttf> 
Lonvaiii,  where  ho  met  Kuziims,  wlio  ruhuked  him  for  risking  his  iiic 
uselessly  by  shrinking  like  a  madman  in  the  niarket-])]aoes,  and  for 
inipiuiisly  taking  upon  himself  to  preach  without  a  call  from  Goil 
and  without  the  requisite  gilts  or  knowledge.  The  rebuke  made  no 
impression.  In  1541  he  went  to  Ratisbon  and  presented  himself  before 
pharles,  who  heard  him  patiently  again  and  again,  but  at  length 
ordered  his  detention  as  a  heretic.  He  was  taken  to  Spain,  handed  over 
to  the  Inquisition,  and  burned  in  an  aiUO'de'ff  at  Valladolid  in  1542. 
His  fidelity  won  him  commendation  where  his  rashness  and  ignorance 
had  failed;  and  after  his  death  Speng  wrote  to  Enzinas  with  the 
tenderest  reverence  and  love  for  the  man  whom  they  had  little  esteemed 
while  he  lived. 

Passing  over  Pedro  Nunez  Vela  of  Avila,  of  whom  little  is  known 
save  that  in  1548  and  again  in  ir)70  he  is  spoken  of  as  professor  of 
Greek  at  Lausanne,  wc  turn  to  Keform  movements  within  Spain  itstU. 
Precautions  had  been  taken  from  1521  onwards  to  prevent  the  diffusieo 
of  Lutheran  books  in  Spain.  Attempts  were  not  infrequently  made  to 
introduce  them  by  9ea:  in  1524  two  casks  full  were  discovered  and 
burnt  at  Santander,  and  in  the  following  year  Venetian  galleys  were 
attempting  to  land  them  on  the  south-eastern  shore.  But  it  was  neither 
in  Biscay  nor  in  Granada  that  tlie  storm  burst,  nor  was  it  caused  hj 
the  importation  of  Lutheran  books.  It  began  in  Seville  and  in 
Valladolitl  then  the  capital  of  Spain;  and  amongst  its  leaders,  even  if 
they  were  not  its  founders,  were  tluee  ehaplains  of  the  Emperor, 
Dr  Agustia  Cazalla,  Dr  Constantino  I'onee  de  la  Fuente,  and  Fray 
Bartolome  Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  S[>ain. 

To  begin  with  Seville.  A  noble  gentleman  there,  Podrigo  de  \'aler, 
suddenly  turned  from  a  worldly  life  to  one  of  devotion,  study iiig  die 
Bible  till  he  knew  it  almost  by  heart.  He  also  began  to  inveigh  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  preaching  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and 
even  on  the  Cathedral  steps,  saying  that  he  was  sent  by  Christ  to  correct 
that  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  He  was  more  than  once  cited 
before  the  Inquisition,  but  treated  witli  great  leniency,  partly  because 
he  was  thouglit  to  be  insane,  partly  because  he  was  a  cristiano  viejo^ 
without  admixture  of  Jewish  or  Moorish  blood.  At  length  he  wus 
condemned  to  wear  a  mrnhcnito  and  to  undergo  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  convent.  There  he  died  about  1550.  His  life  had  not  been  fruit- 
less: he  had  made  many  converts,  amongst  them  the  canon  Juan  Gil 
of  Olvera  in  Aragon.  Gib  or  Kgidio  (as  lu;  was  alst*  called),  hatl 
studied  with  distinction  at  Akala,  and  was  a  master  of  theology  of 
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Siguenza.  About  1537  he  obtained  the  ms^Utral  canonry  of  Seville, 
which  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  preaehiDg.  At  first  }iis  preaching 
had  little  success.  But  he  gained  new  viewe  of  truth  by  his  intercourse 
with  Valer,  and  before  lonj^  he  became  famous  as  a  preacher. 

But  he  owed  even  more  to  his  brotlu'i-canon,  Constantino  Ponce  de 
la  Fuente,  than  to  Valer ;  for  he  it  was  who  tirst  tauglit  him,  in  set  terms, 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Constantino,  a  native  of  San 
Clemente  near  Cuenga,  had  studied  at  Alcalii  with  Gil  and  a  certain 
Dr  Vargas;  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  skiUed  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  who  had  probably  learnt  the  doctrine  of  Justification  from 
books.  In  1683  he  had  been  made  a  canon  of  Seville ;  and  although 
he  was  not  so  popular  there  as  Gil,  elsewhere  his  fame  was  far  greater. 
The  three  friends  now  began  to  work  together,  Gil  being  the  most  active. 
He  and  Constantino  preached  diligently;  Vargas  expounded  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  and  the  Psalms :  and  by  degrees  they  gathered  a  body  of 
adherents  to  whom  they  ministered  in  secret.  For  a  long  while  nothing 
was  suspected;  in  fact,  Constantino  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  to 
accompany  liini  as  his  preacher  and  confessor,  and  was  out  of  Spain  with 
him  from  1548  to  15.)1,  much  revered  and  honoured.  He  subsequently 
came  to  England  with  i'hilip  II,  and  only  returned  to  Seville  late  in 
1555.  During  this  period  he  produced  a  series  of  books  which  were 
then  much  valued,  but  were  ultimately  regarded  as  heretical. 

Meanwhile,  the  others  had  been  less  fortunate.  Gil,  indeed,  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for  a  bishopric  in  1550 ;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  and  Vargas  were  cited  before  the  Inquisition.  Vargas  fell 
ill  and  died;  but  Gil  was  proceeded  against  vigorously,  the  charges 
including  the  points  of  Justification,  Works,  Purgatory,  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and  actual  ieonodasm  in  the  Cathedral.  In  prison  he  wrote  an 
apology  on  Justification  w  hich  was  held  to  make  his  ease  worse ;  but 
ultimately,  on  Sunday,  ATii:jnst  21,  ir>r>2,  he  made  a  public  re(  inUation 
in  the  Catliedral,  extorted,  his  friends  afterwards  said,  by  fraud.  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  im])risonmcnt  in  the  ca.stle  of  Triana  near  Seville 
(the  headquarters  of  the  Inquisition),  with  permission  to  come  to  the 
Cathedral  fifteen  times ;  he  was  to  fast  strictly  every  Friday,  to  make  his 
confession  monthly,  communicating^  ur  not  as  his  confessor  directed,  not 
to  leave  Spain,  not  to  say  mass  for  a  year,  or  to  exercise  other  functions 
fOT  ten  years.  Gil  however  did  not  modify  his  views.  In  1655  he 
visited  the  Reformed  at  Valladolid,  and  died  a  few  days  after  his  return, 
early  in  1566. 

The  Chapter  of  Seville  had  stood  by  their  colleague  nobly,  althotiirh, 
or  perhaps  because,  their  Archbishop,  the  stern  Fernar:<io  de  Valde.s,  was 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Inquisition.  They  paid  Gil  a  considerable  salary 
\vhilst  he  was  in  prLson,  and  set  over  his  grave  in  the  Cathedral  a  line 
monument  ;  moreover,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  liiey  elected  Con- 
stantino magistral  canon  in  his  place.    lie  at  once  took  up  his  friend^s 
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work,  and  besidt  s  preaching  began  a  course  of  Bible  lectures  at  a  scliool 
in  the  city.  By  degrees  he  also  was  suspected  by  the  Inquisition,  which 
frequently  snnmionod  him  to  explain  his  conduct.  Wlien  his  friends 
asked  liini  the  reason  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Triana,  he  repHed. 
**  They  wish  to  ])urn  me,  but  as  yet  tliey  find  me  too  green."  As  time 
went  oil  lie  began  to  lose  heart,  luid  at  length,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion,  resolved  to  join  the  newly-arrived  Jesuits.  Jiut  they  had 
been  warned,  and  refused  to  receive  one  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
acceptable  enough  as  a  recruit. 

At  length  the  Inquisition  obtained  proof  of  what  they  had  doubtless 
long  suspected :  there  existed  in  Seville  a  sect  of  considerable  size,  whose 
members  met  together  secretly  and  had  their  own  organisation  and 
services.  They  had  grown  up  about  Gil  and  Constantino,  had  increased 
rapidly,  and  had  obtained  copies  of  the  New  Testament  from  abroad 
through  the  activity  of  one  of  their  members.  The  detection  of  this 
society  led  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  large  coUeetiuu  of  Constan- 
tino's \\  i  itings,  in  which  lie  had  spoken  his  full  mind,  lie  was  at  ome 
arrested.  Alter  a  vam  denial,  he  avowed  that  the  books  were  his,  and  that 
they  represented  his  convictions.  He  was  imprisoned  in  tlie  dungeons 
of  Ttiana,  and  died  two  yean  afterwards  of  disease  and  privation. 
Meanwhile,  the  search  went  on  vigorously;  and  by  degrees  all  was 
discovered.  From  the  Sanetae  Inquintionif  artet  aliquot  deUetae^  pub- 
ished  under  an  assumed  name  in  1667  by  a  former  member  of  the  sect, 
it  appears  that  more  than  eight  hundred  people  were  proceeded  against 
altogether.  They  had  two  centres,  the  house  of  Isab^  de  Baena,  the 
temple  of  tlie  new  light,"  the  place  "where  the  faithful  assembled  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God,']^and  the  Hieronyniiie  monastery  of  San  Isidro.  Led  by 
their  prior  Garci-Arias,  known  as  MacMro  Blanco  from  liis  wldte  luiir,  the 
friars  of  San  Isidro  embraced  the  new  views  almost  to  a  man,  amongst 
them  being  the  learned  Cristobal  de  Arellano,  Antonio  del  Corro,  and 
Cipriano  de  Valera ;  they  abolished  fasts  and  mortifications,  and  sub* 
stituted  readings  from  the  Scriptures  for  the  canonical  hours.  Amongst 
the  lay  members  of  the  sect  were  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  second  son  of  the 
Count  de  Bailen,  Juan  Gonsales,  the  physician  Cristobal  de  Losada,  and 
Fernando  de  San  Juan,  rector  of  the  Colegio  de  la  doetrina;  above  all, 
there  was  Julian  Hernandez,  known  to  the  rest  as  Julianillo,  since  he 
was  very  small  of  stature  and  "no  more  than  skin  and  bone."  But  he 
was  a  man  of  fearless  coura^re,  and  by  his  means  they  were  able  to 
procure  religious  books  in  S^janish,  in(ludiiit»-  the  New  Testament. 
Juan  Perez,  the  former  rector  of  the  Volegio  de  la  docfri/ht,  had  tied 
from  Spain  when  Cril  was  arrested ;  in  his  exile  he  had  {)repared  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  wluuh  was  published  at  Venice  in 
By  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  Julianillo  two  great  tuns  filled 
with  copies  were  safely  smuggled  into  Seville,  despite  the  watchfulness 
of  the  Inquisition. 
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Little  by  little  the  Inquisition  got  through  its  work«  drawing  its  net 
doser  and  closer  about  the  chief  offenders  and  allowing  lesser  persons 
to  go  free  on  doinL,'  pi'iiance.  At  an  auto-dt  -fS  celebrated  in  the  Plaza 
de  San  Fiauciscoon  September  24,  l  ">n9,  tuiu  tLen  persons  wt-re  burnt  to 
death  for  heresy,  including  four  friars  and  three  women.  A  huge  number 
were  sentenced  to  lesser  penalties  ;  uud  the  house  of  Isabel  de  Haena, 
in  which  they  met,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  a  "pillar  of  infamy  "  being 
erected  on  the  site.  On  December  22, 1560,  a  second  auto  was  celebrated 
at  the  same  place,  when  eight  women,  one  being  a  nun,  and  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  Julianillo,  were  burnt.  Gil,  Constantino,  and  Perez 
were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  a  number  of  friars  and  others  were  visited  with 
lesser  penalties.  Some  contrived  to  escape  and  fled  from  Spain  ;  and 
a  few  single  cases  of  heresy  were  dealt  with  in  later  years.  Thus  ended 
the  history  of  the  Kef orm  in  Seville. 

At  Valladolii)  the  movement  had  already  come  to  an  end,  for 
although  it  bcgaji  hiter  than  at  Seville,  it  was  discovered  somewhat 
earlier.  Its  founder  was  Agustin  Cazalla,  born  of  rich  parents  who 
had  lost  rank  for  Judaising.  He  had  studied  under  Curranza  at 
VaUadolid,  and  afterwards  at  AlcaliL  In  1542  he  was  made  chaplain 
and  preacher  to  the  Emperor,  add  till  1551  followed  the  Court.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  was  made  canon  of  Salamanca  and  from  that  time 
forward  dwelt  there  or  at  VaUadolid,  He  became  addicted  to  the 
Reform  either  undei-  (  arranza's  instructions  or  in  Germany,  and  was 
confirmed  in  his  views  by  Carlos  de  Se80»  anobleman  from  Italy  who  had 
inarrieel  a  Spanish  ^vife  and  liad  been  made  rorregidor  of  Toro.  Seso 
had  licard  of  justification  in  Italy,  and  became  an  ardent  propat^andist ; 
in  fact  it  is  clear  that  Toro,  not  VaUadolid,  was  the  real  birthplace  of 
the  movement  in  New  Castile.  A  large  number  of  well-born  persons 
accepted  Seso's  teaching,  including  the  licentiate  Herrezueio,  Fray 
Domingo  de  llojas,  many  members  of  the  Cazalla  famUy,  and  many 
devout  ladies;  and  all  who  accepted  it  became  teachers  themselves. 
Zamora  and  Logrono,  near  which  town  Seso  had  a  house^  were  affected 
by  the  movement ;  above  all,  it  found  its  headquartersin  ValladoUd,  where 
it  soon  had  a  very  large  following,  both  of  rich  and  poor.  The  nuns  of 
the  rich  House  of  Belen.  outside  the  city,  were  largely  involved ;  so  were 
many  of  the  clergy,  ^leetings  and  services  were  held  fre(iuontly,  and 
the  communion  aidministered  in  the  house  of  Leonor  de  Vibera,  CaxaUa's 
mother. 

It  is  not  known  how  they  were  discovered,  but  the  arrests  were 
precipitated  by  the  action  taken  at  Zamora,  by  the  Di.shop,  against 
,  Cristobal  de  PadilUi,  steward  to  the  Murquesa  de  Aleanicos,  who  was 
preaching  the  new  doctrines  there.  He  was  able  to  warn  his  friends 
in  the  capital,  some  of  whom  fled  to  Navarre,  and  thence  into  France. 
But  the  greater  number  were  already  taken  early  in  June,  1558 ;  the 
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prisons  were  full;  and  Valdes the  Iiiquisitor-General  was  able  to  report 
to  Charles  V,  in  his  retirement  at  Vuste,  that  each  day  broii|fht  fresh 
evidence  against  them.  Moreover,  mutual  trust  was  lacking;  when 
under  examination,  even  without  torture,  they  accused  one  another  and 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  exculpate  themselves,  so  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  incriminating  evidence.  The  cause  was  pressed  on  vigorously, 
special  powers  being  sought  from  Rome  that  it  might  not  be  delayed ; 
and  an  auto-de-fS^  the  first  against  heresy*  was  arranged  for  Tnnity 
Sunday,  May  21, 1559,  to  be  held  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

On  the  appointed  day  a  concourse  gathered,  the  like  of  which  had 
seldom  been  seen.  After  a  sermon  by  the  theologian  Melchor  Cano,  the 
sentences  were  read  out.  Fourteen  heretics  were  condemned  to  death, 
together  with  a  Portuguese  Jew.  They  were  Agnstin  Cazalla  and  his 
brother  Francisco  falso  a  priest),  his  sister  and  four  other  women,  and 
seven  laymen,  including  Juan  Garcia,  a  worker  in  silver  of  Valladolid, 
and  Anton  Asel,  a  pe.-isant.  The  bones  of  Leonor  do  Vilicr.i  \v<  re  burnt, 
her  house  pulled  down,  and  the  spot  wa.s  marked  by  a  *'  pillar  of  infamy.  " 
Sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ; 
thirty-seven  were  reserved  in  prison.  Of  those  who  suffered,  most  showed 
sufficient  signs  of  penitence  to  be  strangled  before  being  burnt,  including 
Gasalla  himself.  But  exhortations  were  wasted  upon  the  licentiate 
Herrezuelo,  who  held  to  his  opinions  and  was  burnt  alive. 

A  second  auto  followed  on  October  8,  in  the  presence  of  Philip  himself. 
Seven  men  and  six  women  were  burnt,  and  five  women  were  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  former  included  Fray  Domingo  do  Rojas,  Pedro  Cazalla, 
two  other  priests,  a  nun  of  Santa  Clara  at  Valladolid,  and  four  nuns  of 
Belen ;  of  the  latter,  three  were  nuns  of  Belen.  Several  of  those  who 
were  l)urnt  were  craofsfed  that  they  might  not  speak  ;  but  Fray  Domingo 
demanded  leave  to  address  the  King,  and  said,  "Although  I  die  here  as  a 
heretic  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  yet  I  believe  in  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  believe  in  the  passion  of 
Christ,  which  alone  suffices  to  save  the  world,  without  any  other  work 
save  the  justification  of  the  soul  to  be  with  God ;  and  in  this  faith  I 
believe  that  T  shall  be  saved."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  only  two 
were  burnt  alive,  Carlos  de  Seso  and  Juan  Sanchez. 

Manr  isolated  cases  of  heresy  are  to  be  found  after  this,  and  doubtless 
the  rceords  of  others  have  pcrislied.  Leonor  de  Cisneros,  tiie  mother  of 
lierrezuelo,  was  burnt  alive  a.s  an  ob.stinate  heretic  on  September  26, 
1568  ;  several  oases  of  heresy  were  dealt  with  at  an  auto-de-fS  at  Toledo 
in  1571,  and  recent  research  has  fi)und  a  certain  number  of  other  instances 
elsewhere.  As  time  went  on  such  cases  were  in  increasing  proportion  of 
foreign  origin.  But  wherever  heresy  was  discovered  it  was  ruthlessly 
stamped  out.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  work  of  a  few  officials.  From  bis 
retirement  at  Yuste  Charles  V  adjured  his  son  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
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repression  to  the  uttennost;  and  Philip  replied  that  he  would  do  what 
his  father  wished  and  more  also.  He  told  Carlos  de  Seso  that  if  his  own 
son  were  a  heretic,  he  would  himself  carry  the  wood  to  burn  him ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  ho  was  a  typical  Spaniard.  The  rapfe 
against  lioresy  rej^'arded  all  learning,  ail  evangelical  teachings,  witii 
suspicion;  to  speak  overmuch  of  faith  or  of  inward  religion  might 
be  a  disparagement  of  works  antl  of  outward  religion.  Sooner  or 
later  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day  wore  cited  on  suspicion  of 
heresy,  or,  if  not  actually  cited,  their  actions  and  words  were  carefully 
watched.  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poet  and  schohir,  spent  nearly  five  years 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  whilst  his  works  were  heing  examined ; 
and  although  he  was  at  length  acquitted,  his  Translation  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  was  suppressed,  and  he  again  fell  imder  suspicion  in  1582. 
Juan  de  Xvila,  Luis  dc;  Granada,  even  St  Teresa,  and  St  John  of  the 
Cross  were  accused ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alva  himself  and  Don  John  of 
Austria  were  not  above  snspifion. 

Above  all,  the  In([uisitioii  struck,  and  not  inefEectively,  at  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  in  Spain,  and  brought  him  low,  even  to  the  ground. 
Bartolome  de  Carranza  was  born  in  lo03,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Miranda 
in  Niivarre,  and  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  1523  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid,  of 
which  he  ultimately  became  Rector.  It  is  possible  that  on  a  visit  to 
Rome  in  1589,  to  attend  the  Chapter-general  of  his  Order,  he  met  Juan 
Valdes.  As  time  went  on  Bartolome  was  more  and  more  honoured  in 
Spain  for  his  learning  and  goodness.  In  1545  Charles  V  sent  him  as 
theologian  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  won  golden  opinions.  His 
doctrine  of  Justification  was  indeed  questioned  on  one  occasion ;  but  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  his  words  were  in  harmony  with  the 
decree  of  the  Council,  ajid  lie  was  vigorous  in  his  treatment  of  heretical 
books.  In  Spain  (1553),  in  Enghiiid  (1554),  and  in  Flanders  (1557), 
lie  showed  himself  zealous  against  heresy;  and  when,  late  in  the  latter 
year,  he  was  chosen  U>  be  xVrchbishop  of  Toledo,  his  own  was  the  single 
dissentient  voice.  Having  at  length  accepted  the  office,  he  gave  himself 
unreservedly  to  its  duties.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not  without 
enemies.  Some  of  the  Bishops  were  iU-disposed  towards  him  because 
he  rigorously  enforced  upon  them  the  duty  of  residence.  Valdes,  the 
Inquisitor-General,  was  jealous  of  him,  perhaps  because  he  himself  had 
as])ired  to  the  primatial  see.  And  the  great  theologian  Melchor  Cano, 
of  his  own  order,  was  a  lifelong  rival.  The  two  men  differed  in  the 
whole  tone  of  their  minds;  Fray  Melchor  was  a  thinker  of  almost 
mathepiatical  accuracy,  a\  liile  Fray  Rartolf)me  reasoned  from  the  heart. 

Under  these  circumstances  very  little  evidence  would  suffice  for  a 
process  for  heresy;  and  Carranza  himself,  learning  that  it  was  in 
contemplation,  wrote  repeate<lly  to  the  Inquisitors  in  his  own  defence. 
Valdes  however  had  applied  to  Home  for  permission  to  proceed  against 
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hill).  The  brief  arrived  on  April  8,  1559,  the  K'm^  gnve  his  permission 
in  June,  and  in  August  Carranza  was  arrested  and  inii)ri8oned.  The 
main  charges  against  him  were  based  upon  his  relatioiis  with  Cazalla, 
Domingo  de  Uojas,  and  others  then  under  condemn;ition  ;  upon  his 
\\  iiLiugs,  especially  the  Commentaries  on  the  CatechUmy  which  he  had 
published  at  Antwerp  just  after  he  became  primate ;  and  upon  bis  last 
interview  with  Charles  V.  Of  these  the  first  head  was  by  far  the  most 
serious.  Many  of  the  accused  at  Valladolid  spoke  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  met  their  doubts  in  the  early  days  of  Uie  movement;  and  Rojas 
in  particular*  desiring  to  shelter  himself  under  the  aegis  of  his  old 
miister,  had  in  effect  implicated  him.  The  evidence  showed  that  lie  liad 
been  in  correspondence  with  Juan  Valdes ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  at  this 
period  his  position  had  been  that  of  the  loyal  doctrinal  Reformers  of 
Italy.  Although  he  had  willingly  accepted  the  Tridcntine  decree  on 
Justification,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  doctrinal  position  over  really 
changed.  His  interview  with  ( 'harlea  V  had  been  very  short,  but  he  \n  :us 
accused  of  making  use  ui  words  which  Siivoured  of  heresy.  The  Cateciamo 
was  next  examined :  and,  although  some,  both  of  the  prelates  and  of  the 
doctors,  had  no  fault  to  find,  others  censured  it  severely*  Melchor  Cano 
in  particular  foundmuch  that  was  ambiguous,  much  that  was  temerarious, 
much  that  was  even  heretical,  in  the  sense  in  which  It  was  said.  Never- 
theless, the  Tridentine  censors  had  pronounced  the  book  orthodox  and 
had  given  it  their  approval. 

The  process  dragged  on  its  slow  length,  with  many  delays  and  many 
interruptions.  At  length  the  case  was  cited  to  Rome.  On  December  .5. 
1560,  Carranza  came  out  of  his  prison,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
he  set  out  for  Italy.  Here  tiie  (juestion  had  to  be  reopened,  and  the 
documents  re-examined  and  in  many  cases  translated,  which  involved 
a  furtiier  delay.  But  it  appears  that  Pius  V  was  convinced  of  Carranza*s 
innocence ;  and  a  decree  would  probably  have  been  given  in  his  favour 
had  not  the  Pope  died  on  May  1, 1572.  His  successor  Gregory  XIII 
reopened  the  case,  and  sentence  was  not  actually  given  till  April  14^ 
1576.  The  Archbishop  was  declared  to  have  taken  many  errors  and 
modes  of  speech  from  the  heretics,  on  account  of  which  he  was  ^vehe- 
mently suspected  "  of  heresy  ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  abjure  sixteen 
propositions.  Having  done  tliis,  and  performed  certain  penances,  he 
was  to  be  free  from  all  censures,  but  to  be  suspended  for  five  years  from 
the  exercise  of  his  (tHice,  meanwhile  dwelling  in  the  house  of  his  Order  ai 
Orvieto.  The  Caieeismo  was  proliibited  altogetlier.  The  decision  was 
severe,  but  not  unjust  according  to  the  views  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  applied  the  tests  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  to  the  minuiiac  of 
individual  opinion.  But  Carranza  was  no  longer  subject  to  it;  for 
seventeen  years  in  prison  had  broken  his  strength.  He  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  his  penances,  humbly  made  his  profession  of  faith  and  receiyed 
the  Eucharist,  and  expired  on  May  2, 1576. 
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Thus  ended  the  Reform  in  Spain,  as  it  bad  ended  in  Italy,  uprooted 
bytiie  intolerant  dogmatisni  which  assumed  that  there  wasan  ascertained 
answer  to  every  possible  theological  q  ues  tion,  conf  asedright*thinking  with 

accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  discerned  heresy  in  every  reaction  and  every 
independent  effort  of  the  human  mind.  Maiiv  of  tVioso  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Spain  continued  to  work  elsewhere.  ISuuli  were  Juan  I'ere/. 
already  referred  to,  Cas8io<h)ro  de  Ueina,  and  Cipriano  Valera,  each  of 
whoui  translated  the  whole  Hihle  into  Spanish,  and  many  more.  But 
without  following  these  furtlier,  mention  must  be  mudc  of  one  great 
Spanish  thinker  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  wdio  spent  most  of  his 
life  abroad.  Miguel  Serveto  y  Reves  was  bom  at  TudeU  in  Navarre 
about  1511f  his  family  being  of  Villanueva  in  Aragon ;  and  he  studied 
at  Toulouse.  As  secretary  to  Juan  de  Quintana,  the  Emperor*s  confessor, 
he  was  with  hira  at  Bologna  in  1529  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1630  (where  lie  met  Melanchthon,  of  whose  Loci  communis  he  became 
a  diligent  student),  but  soon  afterwards  left  his  service  and  went  to 
Basel.  Tn  1531  he  published  his  De  Trinifnth  Errorihug^  and  in  1552 
two  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity :  and  the  suspic  ion  which  he  incurred  bv 
his  views  led  him  to  flee  to  France.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  met 
Calvin,  who  was  his  antitliesis  in  every  way,  being  a.s  clear,  logieal,  and 
aarrow  in  his  views  as  Serveto  was  the  reverse.  After  acting  as  proof- 
reader to  Trechsel  at  Lyons,  and  producing  a  remarkable  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  Paris.  In  this  field  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  After  a  period  of  wandering,  during  which  he 
submitted  torebaptism  by  the  Anabaptistsof Charlieu,  hecametoVienne, 
where  his  old  pupil  Pierre  Palmier  was  now  Archbishop,  and  remained 
there  till  15.53.  In  154(5-7  he  engat^ed  in  a  violent  theological  con- 
troversy with  Calvin ;  and  when  at  length  he  published  his  Chrhtianismi 
Ite$titutio  tlie  letters  were  added  to  the  book  as  a  kind  of  appendix.  Not 
unnaturally  offended,  Calvin  meanly  accused  his  adversary,  tliroug-h  an 
intermediary,  to  the  Inquisition,  and  in  April,  155o,  boLli  ServcLo  and  the 
printer  of  the  book  were  imprisoned.  Serveto  made  his  escape,  probably 
by  complicity  of  his  gaolers,  and  was  burnt  in  effigy  (June  17).  He 
now  resolved  to  make  his  way  into  northern  Italy  ;  but  by  a  strange 
mischance  he  went  by  way  of  Geneva.  His  arrival  was  reported  to  Gal- 
Tin«  who  resolved  that  his  enemy  should  not  escape  ;  the  blasphemer 
must  die.    On  October  27,  1553,  Serveto  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  his  theological  position ;  for  his  one  follower, 
Alfonso  Tj'f^urio  of  Tarragona,  is  now  little  more  than  a  name.  Mii»^uel 
Serveto  stands  quite  ah)n»',  and  tow^ers  far  above  other  scept  u  al  thinkers 
of  his  age.  In  some  w  ays  essentially  modern,  he  is  in  others  essentially 
medieval.  Tie  could  not  throw  in  his*  lot  with  any  party  because  he 
held  thai  all  existing  religions  alike  were  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  him  by  constructing  a  theological  system 
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from  bis  writings;  for  hie  mind  was  analytic  and  not  syntlu'tic,  his 
tenets  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  his  system  was  after  nil  but  a 
framework  by  means  of  wliich  he  endeavoured  to  hokl  and  to  express 
certain  great  ideas  —  creation  in  the  LoffOB^  the  immanence  of  (iod  in  tlie 
universe,  and  the  like.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  correct  the  rigidity  of 
the  theological  conceptions  of  his  age  he  took  uj)  a  position  which  often 
degenerated  into  the  merest  shallow  ncgaiion ;  and  his  books  on  the 
Trinity  are  anti-trinitarian,  not  because  of  his  teaching,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  And  thus,  whilst  supplying  many  elements  which  were  lacking  to  the 
religious  consciousness  of  most  other  men  of  his  age,  he  obscured  them, 
and  marred  his  own  usefulness  immeasurably,  by  alloying  th^  with 
elements  of  dogmatic  anti-trinitarianism  which  were  never  of  the  essence 
of  his  teaching. 

m 

PORTUGAL 

In  Portugal  the  religious  revolt  never  attained  serious  dimensions  : 
there  were  a  few  eratimate^,  and  a  number  of  foreigners  were  proceeded 
against  for  heresy  from  time  to  time ;  but  that  is  all.  Nevertheless,  the 
prevalence  of  heresy  was  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  founding  of 
the  Lisbon  Inquisition ;  and  the  oizcumstances  under  which  this  took 
place  may  well  claim  attention  here. 

The  social  condition  of  Portnc^al  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  Great  opportunities  for  acquiring 
wealth  had  suddcidy  bt-en  ()j)ened  to  its  people  by  the  discovciy  and 
colonisation  of  the  indies.  The  result  was  that  they  flocked  abroafl  jis 
colonists,  or  else  left  the  eountry  districts  in  order  to  cngarre  in  commerce 
at  Oporto  or  Lisbon,  which  rapidly  increased  in  size.  But  tliis  iiad  a 
curious  effect  upon  the  rural  districts.  Before  long  there  were  scarcely 
any  peasants,  and  the  few  that  there  were  demanded  high  wages.  To 
supply  their  place,  the  landowners  began  to  import  huge  gangs  of  negro 
slaves,  who  were  far  cheaper,  and  oould  be  obtained  in  any  number  that 
was  required.  But  this  system  had  one  great  disadvantage,  so  far  as  the 
exchequer  was  concerned.  It  became  increasingly  difhcult  to  get  the 
taxes  paid ;  for  there  was  no  longer  anybody  to  pay  them,  the  property  of 
the  merchants  being  for  the  most  part  not  within  reaeb  for  the  purpose. 
And  tlius  tlie  Kinq",  Dom  .ToSo  III  ('L'^Sb-oT),  found  liiniself  in  a 
curious  position.  He  liad  ^rcat  lioardy  of  money  in  the  treasury,  but 
there  was  a  continual  drain  upon  them;  and  there  were  no  me;ins  of 
replenishing  them,  although  he  reigned  over  the  richest  people  in 
Europe.  In  a  letter  to  Clement  VII  dated  June  28, 1526,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty,  and  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  not  succouring  the  King 
of  Hungary  in  his  resistance  to  the  Turks. 
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Various  expfdif urs  were  adopted  in  order  to  replenish  the  royal 
treasury.  Aiiioiigsl  others,  a  Bull  of  1527  gave  the  King  the  right  of 
iiominiuinL;  the  heads  of  all  monasteries  in  his  realm,  with  all  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  which  this  privilege  involved,  iiul  Dum  Juao  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  make  much  from  this  source  without  scandalising 
his  people  and  incurnng  the  enmity  of  the  Church.  There  was  however 
a  source  of  revenue,  yet  untapped,  which  was  not  open  to  this  objection : 
namely,  the  novos  cristact.  If  he  could  proceed  against  them  as  was  done 
in  Spain,  a  lucrative  harvest  was  ready  to  hand.  Accordingly,  early 
in  1531  the  King  instructed  Bras  Neto,  his  agent  in  Home,  to  apply  to 
the  Holy  See  for  a  Bull  cstahlishinii:  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  on  the 
lines  of  that  of  Seville,  and  urged  him  to  use  every  means  in  his  power 
to  this  end,  since  it  would  be  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  himself,  and 
for  the  good  of  his  people. 

Bras  Neto's  task  proved  to  be  one  of  considerable  difViculty.  One 
Cardinal,  the  Florentine  Lorenzo  Pucci,  declared  roundly  that  no 
Inquisition  was  needed,  and  that  it  was  only  a  plan  to  fleece  the 
Jews;  and  his  nephew,  Antonio,  who  succeeded  him  as  Cardinal^ 
proved  little  more  tractable.  The  Jews  themselves  had  always  been 
influential  with  the  Curia,  and  they  resisted  strenuously.  Bras  Neto 
found  that,  for  his  purpose,  heresy  was  a  better  name  to  conjure 
with  than  Judaism ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  press  the  necessity  for 
the  Inquisition  as  a  safeguard  against  it.  At  length  he  succeeded, 
and  on  December  17,  1531,  the  Bull  Cujn  ad  nihil  was  signed,  which 
provided  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  The 
reasons  given  were  that  some  of  the  novos  crislaos  wcie  leturiiiug  to 
the  rites  of  their  Jewish  forefathers,  that  certain  Cliiistians  were 
Judaising,  and  that  others  were  following  "  the  Lutheran  and  other 
damnable  heresies  and  errors  "  or  practising  magical  arts.  These  reasons 
were,  as  Herculano  has  said,  ''in  part  false,  in  part  misleading,  and  in 
part  ridiculous  " :  there  were  no  Lutherans  in  Portugal ;  the  novoi  eri8tSo$ 
had  as  yet  given  no  trouble  there  ;  and  the  Christians  of  Portugal  were 
no  more  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  less  inclined  to  magic,  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  allegations  had  served  their  purpose.  On 
January  13, 1532,  a  brief  was  dispatched  to  Frey  Diogo  da  Silva,  the  King's 
confessor,  expeditinq-  tlie  Bnll  and  nominating  him  as  Inquisitor-General; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  question  was  ended.  As  a  matter  fact  it  was 
hardly  bcj^nn.  For  now  began  a  series  of  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues 
on  the  matter,  now  one  side  getting  the  best  of  it  and  now  the  other. 
The  brave  knight  Duarte  dc  Paz,  who  was  the  agent  for  the  Jews, 
worked  for  them  with  a  zeal  and  vigour  restrained  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Portuguese  subject.  The  King  more  than  once  procured  laws 
which  placed  the  Jews  at  the  mercy  of  his  subjects,  and  then  had  to 
withdraw  them.  Money,  promises,  threats,  were  freely  ex pended  on  both 
sides.    Herculano  calculates  that  between  February,  1531,  when  the 
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matter  was  first  opened,  imd  July,  1547,  when  it  was  finally  settled,  over 
two  million  cruzadoi<  (or  nearly  £300,000)  were  paid  by  the  King  to  the 
Papacy,  without  counting'  gifts  to  individual  Cardinals.  An  1  since  the 
JewB  disbursed  money  even  more  frcti|,  it  is  clear  llmt  one  jjurly  at  any 
rate  was  the  gainer  hf  the  negotiations. 

To  trace  the  changes  in  detail.  On  October  17, 15B2,  a  brief  was  issued 
suspending  the  Bull  of  December  17, 1531.  On  AprU  7, 1538,  this  was 
followed  up  by  a  Bull  which  divided  the  novot  erivt^  into  two  classes, 
those  who  had  received  baptism  by  compulsion  and  those  who  had  been 
baptized  voluntarily  or  in  infancy :  the  former  are  not  bound  to  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  latter  are,  but  their  past  failures  are  con- 
doncfl.  The  King  was  very  angry  at  this  amnesty  and  directed  his  agents 
to  suggest  various  alternativrs.  one  being  that  the  Jews  should  be  shipped 
to  Africa  so  as  to  be  interposed  between  Christians  and  Moors.  Hut 
Clement  VII  did  not  waver.  On  April  2, 1534,  lie  dispatched  a  dignified 
brici  to  Dom  Jo&o,  saying  that  lie  was  not  bound  to  give  rciisous  for  his 
action,  but  that  he  would  do  so  as  an  act  of  grace  ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  his  reasons  with  admirable  clearness.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
died.  His  successor  Paul  III  seemed  more  tractable  at  first.  But 
he  would  not  withdraw  the  pardon,  even  when  Dom  JoSo  threatened 
to  renounce  the  papal  obedience  like  the  King  of  England.  At  leng^ 
however,  at  the  desire  of  Charles  V,  Paul  agreed  to  the  setting-up  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  and  it  was  again  provided  for  by  a  Bull  of  May  23,  1536. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  here,  and  it  was  not  until  July  16, 1547,  that 
the  precise  extent  of  the  amnesty  was  settled  and  the  lnquii»ition  finally 
established. 

Even  when  it  was  established  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  heresy 
properly  so  called.  A  few  \s  iiLrngs,  for  liisiunce  those  oi  Antonio  Pereira 
Marramaque,  who  insisted  ux>on  the  duty  of  translating  the  Bible,  were 
placed  on  the  Portuguese  Index ;  but  it  was  far  more  largely  concerned 
with  foreign  works  than  with  those  of  natives.  A  considerable  number 
of  foreign  students  or  traders  came  under  its  influence  ;  for  instance,  the 
Scottish  poet  George  Buchanan  (1548  tf.)  and  the  Englishmen  William 
Gardiner  and  Mark  Burgess.  Even  the  records  of  the  foreign  Church  at 
Geneva,  so  largely  recruited  from  Spain  and  Italy,  only  supply  some  five 
or  six  Portuguese  names.  So  that  DaniiaM  dc  Goes  remains  the  one 
Portuguese  heretic  of  distinction  during  this  period. 

Daniiao  was  born  about  1501  of  a  noble  family,  went  to  Antwerp 
about  1523,  and  spent  six  years  there  in  study.  Then  he  travelled  in 
the  north,  and  returned  by  way  of  Germany,  passing  through  Miinster  to 
Freiburg,  where  he  stayed  some  months  with  Erasmus,  and  had  long 
conferences  with  him.  After  this  he  was  in  Italy  from  1584  to  15S8, 
with  one  short  interval,  during  which  he  came  to  Basel  to  tend  Erasmus, 
who  died  in  his  arms  on  the  night  of  July  11-12, 1536.  In  1537,  at 
the  desiie  of  Sadoleto,  he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  Reformers  at 
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Wittenberg,  in  tliu  liope  of  hrint^^incf  tliciri  buck  to  the  Church.  He  was 
at  I.onvam  in  1;>38,  and  after  lighting  oji  the  side  of  Flanders  and  being 
lor  two  years  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  at  lenp^th  returned  to  Portugal  in 
1545.  He  was  almost  iumicdiuiely  denounced  to  the  Inquisition^  but  as 
the  charges  were  vague  and  the  lucjuisitor-General  his  friend,  he  was  set 
free,  and  Boon  after  ^ras  appointed  royal  archivist  and  historiographer. 
In  1550  a  second  denunciation  was  made  by  Simfio  Rodrigues,  a  Jesuit 
who  had  known  him  in  Italy ;  it  was  more  precise  and  therefore  more 
dangerous,  but  although  he  was  vehemently  suspected  the  charges  fell 
tlirough.  More  than  twenty  years  later,  however,  the  charges  wereagain 
disinterred.  He  was  brought  before  the  judge  Diogo  da  Fonseca,  on 
April  4,  1571,  and  remanded  ;  and  tlie  old  man  of  seventy  remained  in 
prisoii  for  twenty  months  while  ilic  charges  were  being  investigated. 
He  franlvlv  eonfrsscd  that  he  had  been  remi.ss  in  the  performance  of  his 
religious  duties,  and  that  he  had  held  certain  ]  omts  of  doctrine  wlneli 
were  then  held  by  many  great  theologians,  and  were  only  subsequently 
made  unlawful  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  This,  he  said,  was  between 
1531  and  1587  ;  and  against  it  he  set  more  than  thirty  years  of  blameless 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Here 
the  Kinginterfered,  commuted  the  punishment,  and  sent  him  on  December 
16, 1572,  to  perform  hia  penance  in  the  monastery  of  Batalha.  We  do 
not  know  when  he  returned  to  his  own  home ;  but  he  died  there  not 
long  afterwards  of  an  accident  —  a  judgment,  as  people  said. 

Such  then  was  the  worlv  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition  during  this 
period  in  its  relation  to  heresy.  It  was  founded  for  reasons  ostensibly 
religious,  but  actually  fiscal  ;  and  although  wlien  once  established  it  made 
Protestantism  impossible  in  Portugal,  tiiere  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  niDs  ement  for  Ueforni  would  have  found  many  adherents  there  had 
there  been  no  Inquisition. 
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1619-1547 

On  his  election  to  tlie  Empire, Ghatles. became  a  much  greater 
potentate  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and,  as  he  was  also  the  Queen  of  England's 
nephew,  there  were  manifest  reasons  for  England  to  desire  his  friend- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  the  dose  alliance  of  France,  which  Wolsej 
had  twice  succeeded  in  securing,  however  beneficial  to  Englan  1.  as 
exceedingly  unpopular.  It  had  scarcely  been  contracted  when  efTons 
were  made  to  undermine  it  ;  and  soon  a  strong  party  at  Court,  headed 
by  the  Queen  herself,  endeavonred  to  prevent  the  French  interview, 
which  hdd  been  arranged  for  April  1, 1519,  from  taking  effect.  The  new 
Emperor,  equally  desirous  to  counteract,  if  he  could  not  prevent,  the  meet- 
ing, agreed  to  visit  Kngland  on  liis  way  from  Spain  to  Germany.  Matters, 
however,  had  to  be  arranged  beforehand,  and  though  the  anti-French 
party  contrived  to  put  off  the  visit  to  Francis  till  June,  1520,  it  was  only 
in  April  of  that  year  that  the  imperial  ambassador  in  England  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  specific  treaty.  It  was  settled  that  the  Emperor  should, 
if  possible,  land  at  Sandwich  in  May  just  before  the  King  went  to  Franoe, 
or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  should  have  a  meeting  with  Henry  at  Gravelines 
after  the  French  interview.  He  actually  landed  on  May  26,  at  Dover, 
barely  in  time  for  a  very  hurried  visit.  Next  day,  which  happened  to 
be  Whitsunday,  the  King  conducted  him  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  tlie  (^ueen,  his  aunt,  and  attended  service  in  the  Cathedral. 
On  the  31st  he  had  to  embark  again  for  Flanders,  in  order  that  Henry 
might  fuUil  his  engagement  with  Francis.  But  a  further  meeting  at 
Gravelines  after  the  French  interview  was  promised. 

Wolsey  meanwhile  had  taken  care  that  this  French  interview  should 
not  be  a  failure.  A  great  deal  of  negotiation,  indeed,  had  been  found 
necessary ;  but  Francis,  to  facilitate  matters,  at  last  put  all  the  arrange* 
ments  under  Wolsey^s  control,  so  that  they  advanced  rapidly.  The 
King  crossed  from  Calais  to  Dover  the  same  day  that  the  Emperor 
embarked  from  Sandwich.    At  Guinea  on  June  6  he  signed  a  tieaty 
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of  which  the  counterpart  was  signed  by  Francis  the  same  day  at 

Ardres,  partly  bearinj:^  on  the  prospective  marriage  of  Mary  and  the 
Dauphin,  partly  framed  to  secure  French  intervention  in  disputes  with 
Scotland  in  a  form  which  should  give  England  satisfaction.  The  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  7th,  in  a  spot  between  the  English  castle  of 
Guiiies  and  the  French  castle  of  Ardres.  The  scene,  magnificent 
beyond  all  precedent,  even  in  that  age  of  glitter,  was  called,  from  the 
splendour  of  the  tents  and  apparel,  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold ;  and 
the  mutual  visits  and  festivities  continued  tUl  the  ^th,  when  the  two 
Kings  separated. 

Nothing  could  have  appeared  more  cordial,  and  the  world  was  for 
some  time  under  the  impression  that  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France  was  now  more  firmly  knit  than  ever.  And  yet,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  King  with  Queen  Cat  harine  proceeded  by  agreement  to  another 
meetins;'  with  the  Kmperor  at  (iravulines,  which  took  place  on  .July  10. 
On  the  14th  at  Calais  a  secret  treaty  was  signed,  bimling  both  Henry 
and  the  Emperor  to  make  no  further  arrangements  with  France  giving 
effect  either  to  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  Mary  or  to  that  of 
Charles  himself  with  tlie  French  King's  daughter  Charlotte  —  a  match 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Noyon.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  their  secret  conferences  both  at  Canterbury  and  at 
Calais,  the  project  had  been  discussed  of  setting  aside  agreements  with 
France  by  botii  parties  and  marrying  the  Emperor  to  the  Princess 
Mary.  Of  these  perfidious  compacts  Francis  was,  of  course,  not  directly 
informed ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the  two  meetings 
with  the  Emperor,  before  and  after  the  interview,  were  mere  matters 
of  courtesy.  lie  felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  dis})lay 
resentment.    The  Emperor  was  c  rowned  at  Aachen  on  Oetolicr  23. 

In  April,  1521,  the  Duke  uf  Hnckingluun  was  suminuned  from 
Gloucestershire  to  the  King's  presence,  and  on  hiii  arrival  in  London 
was  charged  with  treason.  Information  had  been  given  against  him  of 
various  incautious  expressions  tending  to  show  that,  being  of  the  blood 
of  Lancaster,  he  had  some  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  events  might  hasten ;  also,  that,  should  he  succeed, 
Wolsey  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  would  be  beheaded ;  and  further,  that  if 
he  had  been  arrested  on  an  occasion  when  the  King  had  been  displeased 
with  him.  he  would  have  tried, as  his  father  had  with  Richard  III,  to  get 
access  to  the  Kinc,''s  presence  and  would  then  have  stabbed  him.  Tliat 
this  testimony  was  strongly  coloured  by  malice,  there  is  little  donbt.  But 
the  Duke  had  a  formal  trial  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  High  Steward, 
and  was  found  guilty  by  seventeen  of  his  prers.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  on  May  17,  to  the  general  regret  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  Francis  I  hail  stirred  up  war  against  the  Emperor,  who 
was  already  perplexed  with  a  rebellion  in  Spain,  while  occupied  in 
Germany  witli  Luther  and  the  Diet  of  Worms.   Charles,  hard  pressed, 
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was  williu*^  to  accept  Ileury's  mediation,  and  the  Fiencli,  after  some 
reverses  foi which  their  early  auccess  had  not  prepared  them,  were  glad  lo 
accept  it  also.  Bnt  the  Imperialists  chang'ed  their  tone  with  the  change  of 
fortune,  and  demanded  lieiiry's  aid  by  the  treaty  of  London  against  the 
aggressor.  Wolsey  was  aant  to  Galaift  to  hear  deputies  of  both  sides 
and  adjust  the  differences.  On  opening  the  conference,  he  found  the 
Imperialists  intractable ;  they  had  no  power  to  treat,  only  to  demand 
aid  of  England.  But  Wolsey,  they  said,  might  Tisit  the  Empeior 
himself,  who  was  then  at  Bruges,  to  discuss  matters.  This  strange 
proee(  (liui^r,  as  State-papers  show,  had  been  certainly  planned  between 
Wolsey  and  the  Imperialists  beforehand  ;  and  the  Cardinal  suspended 
the  conference,  making  plausible  excuses  to  the  French,  while  he  went 
to  tiie  Emperor  at  Brng'es  and  concluded  with  him  a  secret  treaty 
against  France  on  August  25.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  were  the  subject  of  iJi()l()n'[]fed  discussion  before  it  W{is 
concluded ;  and  Wolsey,  instead  of  being  only  eight  days  absent  from 
Calais,  as  he  told  the  Frenchmen  he  would  be,  was  away  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  He  had  successfully  contended,  among  other  things,  that  *if  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  obtained  in  the  meantime,  England 
should  not  be  bound  to  declare  war  against  France  till  March,  1523.  On 
his  return  to  Calais  he  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  this  suspension,  but 
in  vai  n.  The  capture  of  Fuenterrabia  by  the  French  in  October,  and  their 
refusal  to  restore  it,  or  even  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  England  for 
a  time  as  securitv,  finally  wrecked  the  conference,  and  Wolsey  returned 
t<)  Eni(laud  in  ISovf  :i:"iti  r.  Hia  lieulth  had  given  way  at  times  during 
these  proceedings,  a lul  he  was  certainly  dij^appointed  at  the  result.  But 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  King  with  the  abbey  of  St  Alban  s  in  addition 
to  his  other  preferments. 

Pope  Leo  X  died  on  December  2  following.  Charles  V  had 
promised  Wolsey  at  Bruges  that  on  the  first  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair 
he  would  do  his  best  to  make  him  Pope,  and  the  King  sent  Pace  to 
Rome  to  help  to  procure  his  election.  The  Emperor  wrote  to  Wolsey 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  promise,  but  he  certainly  did  not  keep  iU 
and  in  January,  1522,  Adrian  VI  was  elected.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Wolsey  was  much  disappointed ;  but  he  knew  now  what 
reliance  to  place  on  a  promise  of  Charles  V,  On  February  2  he  and 
the  papal  ambassador  presented  to  the  King  the  deceased  Pope's  Bull 
bestowing  upon  liim  tiie  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  service  he  had  done  the  Church  by  writing  a  book  against 
Luther. 

Henry  had  been  more  eager  to  take  part  with  the  Emperor  than 
Wolsey  thought  prudent.  Charles  now  required  a  loan  and  claimed 
from  Henry  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  the  pay  of  3000  men  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  already  in  Henry's  debt;  but  Wolsey  was  disposed 
to  allow  him  a  further  advance  of  100,000  crowns  on  condition  that  the 
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King"  should  not  V>e  called  on  to  declare  ojienly  against  Fiaiu  is  till  the 
rnoney  was  refunded.  This  did  not  suit  Charles  at  all,  and  he  hastened 
on  another  visit  which  he  was  to  pay  to  Henry  on  liis  way  back  to 
Spain,  and  arrived  at  Dover  again  in  1522  on  May  26  —  the  very 
day  of  his  lamling  there  two  years  before.  He  was  feasted  and  enter- 
tained even  more  than  he  cared  for  at  Greenwich,  London,  and  Windsor, 
at  which  last  place  on  June  19  he  bound  himself  by  a  new  treaty 
to  marry  Mary  when  she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year.  But  he 
secured  a  further  loan  of  50,000  crowns,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  during 
his  stay,  of  seeing  Henry  committed  to  immediate  war  with  France  by 
an  open  declaration  of  hostility,  which  the  English  herald  Clarencieux 
made  to  Francis  at  Lyons  on  May  29.  On  July  2  a  further  treaty 
way?  (  onciuded  for  the  eonduct  of  the  war,  and  on  the  fith  the  Emperor 
sailed  from  Soutli;un]»ton.  Just  l^efore  his  departure  he  gave  Wolsey  a 
patent  for  a  pension  of  2o00  dm-ats  on  vacant  bisliopries  in  Spain,  and 
guuiaiitced  him  the  continuaauc  of  anollier  pension  which  Francis  had 
hitherto  paid  him  in  recompense  for  the  bishopric  of  Tournay,  that 
city  having  surrendered  to  the  Imperialists  on  December  1.  But 
Spanish  pensions  were  commonly  in  arrear,  and  that  charged  on  the 
Spanish  bishoprics  was  only  in  lieu  of  one  specifically  charged  on  the 
see  of  Badajoa,  which  the  Emperor  had  already  granted  to  Wolsey  in 
1620.  Nor  was  Charles  at  all  ready  at  any  time,  when  called  upon, 
to  pay  his  debts  to  the  King  himself. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  Francis  when  England  declared  war  against 
him.  As  a  means  of  keeping  Henry  in  check,  he  had  again  let  Albany 
find  his  way  to  Scotland  while  the  Calais  conferences  were  still  going  on 
in  1521.  He  pretended  that  he  had  not  connived  at  Albany's  esea})e,  and 
he  made  a  show  of  urging  him  to  return;  l»ut  he  meant  to  make  use  of  him 
in  Scotland.  Albany,  on  his  arrival,  desired  of  Henry  a  prolongation  of 
the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  France  should  be  included. 
Evidently  France  was  so  impoverished  by  taxation  that  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  stave  off  war  by  any  means.  But  Henry  would  hear  nothing 
about  prolonging  the  truce  while  Albany  was  in  Scotland ;  and  he  wrote 
to  the  Estates  of  that  country  in  January,  1522,  not  to  allow  him  to 
remain  there,  seeing  that  he  had  escaped  from  France  surreptitiously 
and  his  presence  was  not  even  safe  for  their  King,  This  was  just 
what  Ilerirv  had  told  them  before:  but  it  was  a  stranger  plea  to  urge 
than  formerly;  for  this  time  Queen  Margaret,  James  V's  own  motlier, 
had  solicited  Albany's  return.  Six-,  indeed,  had  found  it  hard  to  live 
amid  a  factious  nobility,  especially  as  she  had  been  neglected  by  her  own 
husband,  from  whom  she  was  now  seeking  a  divorce.  But  Henry  bad 
amall  regard  for  his  sister's  good  name,  and  insinuated  that  it  was 
Albany  who  had  tried  to  separate  her  from  her  husband,  with  the 
intention  of  marrying  her  himself.  Such  a  charge  was  scarcely  even 
phrasible,  for  Albany  had  a  wife  then  living,  wi^  whom,  as  he  told  ihe 
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Kuglisli  herald,  lie  was  perfectly  satisfied.  The  Estates  of  Scotland 
made  a  very  temperate  but  firm  reply,  saying  they  were  prepared  to 
live  and  die  with  their  Governor,  while  both  Marg-aret  and  Albany 
repelled  the  shameful  insinuations  against  ihem,  cerLamly  not  with 
greater  vehemence  than  tlie  case  deserved,  Henry  then  sent  a  fleet 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  some  raids  into  Scotland  took  place,  in 
which  Kelso  was  partly  burned. 

As  to  France,  so  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  as  the  wind  would 
serve  and  bad  victualling  arrangements  permit,  a  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  as  Lord  Admiral  sailed  from  Southampton,  and  on  July  1  sacked 
and  burned  the  town  of  Morlaix  in  Britanny,  setting  fire  to  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour.  It  then  returned  with  a  rich  booty  to  tlie  Solent  : 
for  the  merchants  of  Morlaix  had  stores  of  linen  t-ldths.  Tlit're  was 
also  some  dt'sultory  fighting  about  Calais  and  Boulogne  ;  but  nothing 
noteworthy  was  done  till  September,  when  Surrey,  now  the  commaii(k'r 
of  an  invading  force,  in  co-operiition  with  an  imperial  army,  burneci  and 
destroyed  with  great  barbarity  a  number  of  places  in  Picardy.  Hesdin 
also  waa  besieged,  and  the  town  much  injured  ;  but  it  was  found  difficult 
to  assault  the  castle,  and  the  besiegers  withdrew.  The  season  was  wet, 
the  artillery  difficult  to  move,  and  the  understanding  between  the  allies 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Surrey's  empty  victories  won  him  great 
applause  in  England  ;  but  he  returned  to  Calais  in  October. 

Meantime  the  Scots  had  created  some  alarm.  In  May,  for  want  of 
French  support.  Albany  had  Iwen  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the 
country  and  letting  peace  be  made,  when  some  slender  succours  c.nnt-  : 
moreover,  tlie  Knglish  raids  called  for  retribution.  Albany  adxanf-t-fl 
to  the  borders  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  inten^liiig  t" 
invade  England  on  September  2.  Though  the  design  wiis  kn(>\>n 
even  in  July,  when  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  appointed  lieutenani- 
general  of  an  army  to  be  sent  against  Scotland,  the  borders  were  ill 
prepared  to  resist,  and  Carlisle,  against  which  Albany's  great  host  was 
directed,  was  defenceless.  But  Lord  Dacre,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Towards  the  close  of  August  he  sent  secret 
messages  to  Albany,  which  led  to  negotiations,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  powers  to  treat ;  and  he  appealed  to  Margaret  to  use  her 
influence  for  peace,  which  would  l)ecome  more  liopeless  than  ever  between 
the  kingdoms  if  arrangements  were  not  niarh'  at  otice.  He  etTectually 
conceaietl  ihc  weakness  of  his  own  position,  and  caused  the  enemy  to 
waste  time  till,  at  length,  on  S(»ptend)er  11,  Albany  agreed  with  him 
for  one  month's  fibstini  nce  from  war,  and  disbanded  his  army.  Wolsey 
was  much  relieved,  and  Dacre  was  thanked  for  his  astuteness.  It  wa**  in 
vain,  now,  that  Albany  in  further  negotiations  pressed  for  the  compre- 
hension of  France ;  and  he  sailed  again  for  that  country  in  October, 
leaving  a  Council  of  Regency  in  Scotland,  and  promising  to  return  in 
the  following  August. 
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Much  money  was  wanted  for  the  French  way.  Wnlsey  had  not  only 
levied  from  the  City  of  London  a  loiin  of  £20,000,  but  afterwards,  on 
August  20,  had  sent  for  tlie  mayor  and  chief  citizens  to  inform  them 
that  couiiiiissioiiers  were  apiMiinted  overall  the  country  to  swear  every 
man  to  the  value  of  his  moveable  property,  of  which  it  was  tliouirht  that 
everyone  should  give  a  tenth  ;  and  t  hough  some  had  already  i  out  i  ibuted 
to  the  loan  as  madi  a8  a  fifth  of  their  goods,  they  were  told  that  the 
loan  would  only  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  tenth  to  be  exacted  from  the 
whole  city*  Nor  was  even  thisenough  ;  for  Parliament,  which  had  not  met 
for  more  than  seven  years,  was  called  in  April,  1523,  expressly  for  farther 
supplies.  A  subsidy  of  £800,000  was  demanded,  for  which  the  Commons 
were  asked  toimposea  propertytax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  every 
man's  goods  and  lands.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  elected  Speaker, 
backed  up  the  demand,  but  it  was  resisterl  as  impossible.  There  was  not 
coin,  it  was  said,  out  of  the  Kind's  hands  in  all  tlie  realm  to  pay  it. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  came  down  to  the  Mouse,  and  would  have  discussed  the 
matter  ;  but  the  Commons  pleaded  their  privileges,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  betting  before  them  evidences  of  the  increavsed  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  withdrew.  After  long  debate  a  grant  was  made  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in  two  years,  on  every  man's  lands  or 
goods  who  was  worth  jS20,  with  smaller  rates  on  men  of  inferior  means. 
But  Wolsey  insisted  that  this  was  not  enough,  and  ultimately  further 
grants  were  made  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  landed  property,  to  be 
paid  in  three  years,  and  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  goods,  to  be  paid 
in  the  fourth  year,  Tlie  amount  was  unprecedented.  The  Parliament 
sat  continuously,  except  for  a  break  at  Whitsuntide,  till  August  IS, 
wlien  it  was  dissolved.  The  clergy  were  also  taxed  at  the  same  time 
through  tiieir  eoiivocations,  that  of  Canterbury  meetinLr  at  iirst  at  St 
Paul's,  and  tliat  of  York  under  Wolsey  at  Wesumnster  :  an  attempt 
of  Wolsey  to  induce  them  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  single  national 
synod  failed.  They  were  permitted  to  vote  their  money  in  the  usual 
way  ;  and,  after  much  opposition,  a  grant  was  made  of  half  a  year's 
revenue  from  all  benefices,  payable  in  five  years. 

The  war,  which  had  languished  somewhat  since  Surrey*s  invasion  of 
France,  was  now  renewed  with  greater  vigour.  In  August  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  wasappointed  Captain -general  of  a  new  invading  army  —  a  latger 
one,  it  was  said,  than  had  sailed  from  England  for  a  hundred  years. 
France  was  not  only  in  ^reat  poverty  but  was  now  isolated.  Scotland 
coiihl  not  lielj)  her.  and  her  old  ally.  Venire,  had  tiirned  against  her,  not 
being  allowed  to  remain  neutral.  Moreover,  Henry  was  calculating  on 
the  disaffection  of  the  Duke  of  BcnirhoiK  with  whom  both  he  and  the 
Emperor  had  been  for  some  time  secretly  in  communication.  In  September 
the  Duke's  sudden  defection  took  Francis  by  surprise,  and  compelled  him 
to  desist  from  conducting  personally  a  new  expedition  into  Italy.  Mean- 
while Suffolk,  having  crossed  the  Channel,  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
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force  under  Couut  van  Bureu,  not,  however,  well  provided  with  wagg'JL^ 
and  means  of  transport,  while  France  was  harassed  elsewhere  by  iL 
Imperialista.    But  the  invading  armies  were  weakened  by  dividri 
counsels  ;  a  plan  of  besieging  Boulogne  was  given  up,  and  the  allies  onlv 
devastated  Ficardy,  took  Bray  by  assault,  and  compelled  Anete  and  1 
Montdidier  to  surrender.    It  ^va.s  reported  in  England  that  Suffolk  va»  1 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  and,  that  he  might  have  the  means  to  follow  u:  | 
his  advantages,  commissions  were  issued  on  Noveniljer  2  to  press  all  I 
over  England  for  what  wai*  called  an  "  anti('i|>;iti(in."  that  is  to  siiy.  fo:  | 
payment  by  tinwe  posse8.se<l  of  £4<>  in  lands  or  t^'oods  of  the  tirsi  assess-  i 
ment  of  the  subsidy,  before  the  term  wht  ii  it  was  leifiillv  <lii.  .  Tik 
money  was  gathered  in.     But  before  the  muiilh  of  Noveinlx  r  was*oui, 
Burea  liad  disbanded  hiti  forces,  and  Suffolk  li.id  reluincil  to  Calais- 
A  severe  frost  had  produced  intense  suffering,  imd  it  was  found  im* 
possible  to  preserve  discipline.   The  King  had  determined  to  aend  ova 
Lord  Mountjoy  with  reinforcements ;  but,  before  he  could  be  sent,  the  ' 
English  troops  had  taken  their  own  way  home  through  Flanders,  and 
many  of  them  shijijjed  at  Antwerp,  Sluys,  and  Nieuport. 

Meantime,  ihough  later  than  he  promised,  eluding  English  efforts  to 
intercept  him,  Albany  had  again  crossed  the  sea  to  Scotland.  Durini: 
all  the  time  of  his  absence  Henry  had  persistently  tried  to  under' 
mine  his  inthience  and  weaken  the  Scotch  alliance  with  France.  For 
this  it  was  not  dillicult  to  make  further  nse  of  Margaret,  wlio,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  old  antliority  restored,  was  soon  persuaded  once 
more  to  desert  iVlbany.  A  truce  had  been  arranged  with  the  lord* 
without  reference  to  him,  and  Albany  in  France  took  serious  alarm  at 
rumours  that  Henry  had  been  negotiating  to  keep  him  permanentlj  out 
of  Scotland  with  the  suggestion  of  marrying  James  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
But  the  truce  was  allowed  to  expire  in  February,  when  Surrey  was 
appointed  lit  uieMunt-general  of  the  army  against  Scotland,  and  under 
his  direction  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  w:\s  appointed  Warden  of  the 
East  Msireh(\s,  invaded  Teviotdale  in  April,  1523.  A  series  of  further 
invasions  was  kept  up  all  thronc!:!!  the  summer,  and,  just  when  Albany 
returned  in  S«'ptember,  Surrey  siiLceedofl  in  layinq-  .Tedhnrgh  in  a.sho««  — 
till  liien  a  i^Teti  fortified  town  ji!-"!.-  populous  tliau  IJerwii  i<,  lie  met, 
Jiuwever,  wiili  a  nu>si  olistinair  :  istanee,  and  was  tiirown  on  the 
defcusive  when  Albany,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  prepared  to  invade 
in  his  turn.  Knowing  the  weakness  of  Berwick  and  the  strength  of 
Albany's  reinforcements,  Surrey  was  seriously  alarmed.  But  Wolsey 
had  reason  for  believing  his  fears  to  be  exaggerated,  as  the  event  proved 
them  to  be.  Encumbered  by  heavy  artillery  Albany  moved  slowly,  and 
at  last  laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle  on  November  1.  The  fortress  seemed 
in  real  danger,  the  outer  works  being  actually  won ;  but  the  garrison 
made  a  gallant  defence,  and  next  day,  as  Surrey  was  cominq-  to  the 
rescue,  Albany  suddenly  gave  up  the  siege,  and  returned  to  ludiuburgh. 
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HLs  mystuiiuus  n  tieat  was  branded  by  the  Kng^lish  as  a  shameful 
Oi^ht,  and  satirised  in  contemptuous  verse  by  Skelton,  tlie  poet 
laureate.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  several  of  the  Scotch 
lords  deprecated  a  policy  of  invasion  as  being  only  in  the  interest  of 
France.  Albany's  inflnence  was  clearly  on  the  wane  ;  for  next  year 
he  met  a  Parliament  in  May,  and  again  obtained  leave  for  a  brief 
visit  to  France  on  the  understanding  tliat  if  •  he  did  not  return  in 
August  his  authority  was  at  an  end.  He  left  immediately* and  never 
returned  again. 

Mearuvliile,  on  tlie  death  of  Adrian  VI  in  Se))tember,  1523,  Charles  V 
again  promised  with  the  same  insincerity  as  before  to  ailvan(H>  Wolsey's 
candidature  for  the  papacy  as  advantageous  alike  lu  Enghmd  and 
himself.  Rut  on  Nuveuiber  ID  (liuliuno  dc'  Medici,  a  great  friend  of 
both  princes,  was  elected  as  Clenn  iiL  V^ll.  lie  sooji  after  confirmed 
for  life  Wolsey's  legatine  authority,  which  at  first  had  been  only  ti^m- 
porary  but  had  been  prolonged  from  time  to  time. 

In  1524  the  war  made  little  progress  after  February,  when  the 
Emperor  recovered  Fuenterrabia ;  all  parties  were  exhausted.  But  little 
came  of  the  mission  of  a  Nuncio  (Nicholas  von  Schomberg,  Archbishop 
of  Capua),  whom  the  Pope  sent  to  France,  Spain,  and  England  sue* 
cessively  to  mediate  a  peace.  Negotiations  went  on  with  Bourbon  on 
the  p  irt  both  of  the  Emperor  and  Henry  for  a  joint  attack  on  France. 
But  the  King  and  Wolsey  had  lonci:  suspected  the  Emperor's  sinc'rity, 
and  were  delerniiiicd  thai  thei  e  shnnld  l>e  either  peace  or  war  in  earnest. 
Bourbon  invaded  Provence,  and  laid  siege  to  Marseilles  :  whereupon 
orders  were  issued  in  England,  September  10,  to  prepare  for  a  royal 
iuvasiou  in  aid  of  the  Duke.  The  siege  of  Marseilles,  in  itself,  was 
entirely  inthe  Emperor^s  interest ;  no  English  army  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  Bourbon  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Henry,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  feeling  his  way  to  a  separate  peace 
with  France,  in  case  the  Emperor  showed  himself  remiss  in  fulfilling  his 
engagements.  In  June  a  Genoese  merchant,  Giovanni  Joachino  Passano, 
came  over  to  London,  as  if  on  ordinary  business.  He  was  soon  known 
to  be  an  agent  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  French  Kinq-'s  mother,  who  had 
h<*en  left  Regent  in  her  son's  absence.  His  stay  in  EiiLcland  was 
'  unpo})nlar  with  the  English,  but  his  secret  nrp^oriat ions  witii  Wolsey 
were  disavowed,  and  in  January,  1.V2.5.  another  French  agent,  Brinon, 
President  of  Kouen,  joined  Imn  in  London. 

Francis,  seeing  how  matters  lay,  made  a  sudden  descent  into  Italy 
and  recovered  Milan,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  spring.  But  the  pro- 
tracted siege  of  Pavia  ended  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
French  King,  which  seemed  to  throw  everytliing  into  the  Emperor's 
hands,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits 
of  his  victory.  Wolsey,  however,  had  hei  n  ordering  matters  so  as  to 
secure  his  master's  interests,  whether  the  French  should  succeed  or  fail 
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iu  Italy  ;  and  just  before  the  news  of  the  battle  reached  EugUnd  he  had 
taken  a  most  extraordinarj  step  to  coyer  his  communications  with  the 
French  agent.  A  watchman  arrested  one  night  a  messenger  of  de  Praet» 
the  Imperial  ambassador,  as  a  suspicious  character.  His  letters  were 
taken  and  brought  to  Wolsey,  who  first  opened  and  read  them,  then 
sent  for  the  ambassador  and  upbraided  him  for  the  terms  (very  un- 
complimentary, certainly,  to  himself)  in  which  he  had  dared  to  write 
to  his  own  sovf'relgn.  The  King  himself  followed  this  up  by  a,  letter 
to  the  Emporor,  desiring  him  to  punish  de  Praet  as  a  mischief-nuiker 
trying  to  disturb  the  cordiality  between  them  ;  and  Charles,  airaid 
to  alienate  Henry,  made  only  a  mild  remonstrance  against  the 
insult. 

Just  after  this  occurrence,  and  before  news  had  yet  arrived  of  the 
great  event  at  Pavia,  an  important  embassy  came  over  from  Flanders, 
from  the  Emperor's  aunt,  Margaret  of  Savoy.  The  situation  in  Italy 
was  then  so  doubtful,  and  the  Imperial  forces  there  so  distressed  for 
want  of  means,  that  England  was  to  be  urged  to  send  a  large  army  over 
sea  to  create  a  diversion  by  a  new  joint  attack  on  the  North  of  France. 
Another  request  was,  that  the  Princess  Mary  and  her  dowry  might  be 
given  up  to  them  at  once,  or  sent  over  as  early  as  possible  in  anticipation 
of  the  time  appointed  by  the  treaty.  The  first  point  Wolsey  was  willing 
lo  concede,  if  assured  of  sufficient  co-operation  from  Flanders  ;  but  the 
conditions  he  required  were  declared  by  the  Flemings  to  be  quite  ini- 
posaibie  in  the  exhausted  conditioiiof  the  country.  The  second  demand 
looked  strange  enough,  and  Wolsey  asked  what  adequate  hostages  they 
could  give  for  a  young  Princess  who  was  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom. 
Would  they  meanwhile  put  some  of  their  fortified  towns  into  the  King*s 
liands?  This,  too,  the  ambassadors  said,  could  not  be  thought  of  ;  and 
the  embassy  had  made  little  ])rogr^  when,  on  March  9,  the  news  from 
Pa  via  reached  London.  The  King  professed  delight  at  the  Emperor's 
victory  ;  bonfires  were  lighted,  wine  flowed  freely  for  everyone  in  the 
streets,  and  on  Sunday  the  12th  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated  by 
Wolsey  at  St  Paul's. 

The  Cardinal  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Flemings,  dismi^d  Bi  inon 
and  Pa.ssaiu>,  and  strongly  urged  that  now  was  the  time  for  U>lii 
allies  to  put  forth  all  their  strength.  They  might  completely  conquer 
France  between  them,  and  Henry,  meeting  Uie  Emperor  in  Paris, 
would  accompany  him  to  Rome  for  his  coronation.  The  scheme,  of 
course,  was  preposterous  ;  but  the  proposal  of  it  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
English  ambassadors  in  Spain  wrung  from  him  the  confession  that  he 
had  no  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  with  other  admissions  besides,  which 
proved  clearly  that  he  was  really  seeking  to  break  olT  his  engagement  to 
the  Princess  Mary,  and  was  bent  on  a  more  advantageous  match  with 
Isabella  of  Portugal.  Thus  England  was  to  obtain  notliing  in  return  for 
all  her  loans  to  the  Emperor ;  but  the  Emperor,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
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meant  to  make  iiis  ovvu  terms  with  liis  prisoner,  and  keep  lo  liiiaself 
entirely  the  profits  of  a  joint  war ;  in  which,  indeed,  English  aid  had 
profited  him  little. 

Meanwhile  the  viotory  at  Paria  was  declared  in  England  to  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  King  to  reooyer  his  rights  in  France  by 
condnoting  a  new  invasion ;  in  aid  of  which  commissions  were  issoed 
to  levy  further  contributions,  called  an  "  Amicable  Grant,*'  though 
some  instalments  of  the  parliamentary  subsidy  had  still  to  be  received. 
As  commissioner  for  the  (^ily  of  London,  Wolsey  called  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  before  him,  telliii<if  thom  that  he  and  the  An  hbisliop  of 
Canterbury  hud  each  given  a  third  part  of  their  revenues,  and  urging 
that  persons  of  over  income  might  well  contri>)iitp  a  sixth  of 

their  goods  according  to  their  own  valuutiuu  made  iu  l.")22.  At  this 
tiiere  was  very  natural  discontent,  the  more  so  as  many  had  incurred 
serious  losses  since  that  date ;  but  the  matter  was  pressed  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country.  The  demand  was  generally  resisted.  At  Reading 
the  people  would  only  give  a  twelfth.  In  Suffolk  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
persuaded  them  to  give  a  sixth ;  but  the  clothiers  said  it  would  compel 
them  to  dis<  liarge  their  men,  and  a  serious  rising  took  place.  At  last* 
instead  of  a  forced  demand,  Woisey  persuaded  the  King  to  be  content 
with  a  voluntary  "  benevolence."  But  a  new  objection  was  raised  that 
benevolences  were  illegal  by  an  Act  of  Ricliard  Til:  and  ultimately 
the  King  had  to  give  up  the  demand  altogether,  and  to  pardon  the 
insurgents. 

Wolsey  told  the  citizens  that  the  demand  was  abandoned  because  tiie 
French  King's  capture  had  disposed  him  to  make  suit  to  England  for  an 
honourable  peaee;  for  if  the  King  had  not  crossed  the  sea  (he  alleged) 
the  money  would  have  been  returned,  and  now  it  would  probably  not  be 
required.  But  until  peace  was  actually  concluded,  they  must  still  hold 
themselves  prepared  to  make  further  sacrifices.  Thus  did  Wolsey  smooth 
the  way  for  a  policy  of  peace  with  France,  which  he  was  now  actively 
pursuing.  Passano,  who  had  not  ceased  to  hold  indirect  communi- 
cation with  him,  again  appeared  in  London  in  .Tune,  no  longer  as  a 
secret  apeiit,  but  a.^an  accredited  ambassador  from  I>ouiseof  8avoy,  now 
ennobled  with  the  title  of  the  Seigneur  de  Vaulx.  He  conclnded  with 
Wolsey  a  forty  days'  truce  ;  but  the  Flemings  immediately  concluded  one 
for  five  montlis  with  France,  and  the  truce  concluded  by  de  Vaulx  was 
prolonged  to  December  1  by  Brinon,  who  soon  followed  him  again  to 
England  with  a  commission  to  both  for  a  more  lasting  treaty.  The 
terms  required  by  Wolsey  were  hard ;  but  demands  made  at  first  for  a 
•  cession  of  Ardres  or  Boulogne  were  given  up,  and  the  old  payments 
exacted  from  France  were  increased  to  a  capital  sum  of  2,000,000  crowns 
payable  at  the  rate  of  100,000  crowns  a  year.  After  long  discussions 
with  Wolsey,  a  set  of  five  treaties  was  signed  at  his  palace  of  the  Moor 
in  Hertfordshire  on  August  30,  tbe  most  important  being  a  league  for 
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mutual  defence,  in  which  Henry  bound  himself  to  use  his  inlluence 
with  the  Emperor  to  induce  him  to  set  Francis  at  liberty  on  reaeoDsUe 
conditions.  At  the  request  of  the  Frenchmen  peace  was  proclaimed  a 
week  later  (September  6). 

The  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  Powers  who  dreaded  the 
overwhelming  asccii'l  ii  iryof  the  Emperor^were  glad  of  this  arrang^ent 
between  France  and  England.  But  it  had  little  effect  on  the  £mperor'8 
conduct  towards  his  prisoner,  who  by  this  time  had  been  conven  ed  to 
Madrid.  His  sister  Marsfaret,  Duchess  of  AlenQon,  carae  to  Spain  to 
treat  for  his  liberation  :  but  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Emperor 
were  such  as  she  liad  no  power  to  grant.  The  chief  difticulty  concerned 
the  cession  of  Burgundy.  But  Francis  fell  (lanq-eronsly  ill,  and  on  his 
recovery  he  agreed  to  concede  even  this  for  the  sake  of  liberty.  On 
January  14,  1526,  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  with  all  its  oneroaB 
terms,  including,  among  other  things,  the  promise  to  refund  the  sum  of 
500,000  crowns  due  from  the  Emperor  to  Henry. 

England  had  been  unable  to  do  anything  to  mitigate  the  seyerity 
of  the  conditions.  Henry,  indeed,  had  sent  a  new  ambassador,  Dr 
Edward  Lee,  to  Spain  with  that  object:  1)iit  it  was  easy  to  prevent 
either  him  or  his  colleagues  from  effectually  interfering  with  the 
negotiations.  After  the  treaty  was  signed,  however,  Francis  told  them 
that  he  was  grateful  to  Henry  above  all  princes  living  for  not  havini: 
invaded  Franco,  and  that  Henry  should  know  his  secret  mind  upon  some 
things  as  souii  as  he  had  returned  to  liis  realm.  What  he  meant  by  this 
we  may  imagine  from  the  sequel. 

The  preponderance  in  Europe  which  seemed  to  be  secured  to  Charles 
by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  alarmed  not  only  the  King  of  England.  It 
was  generally  believed,  however,  that  Francis,  on  regaining  his  liberty, 
neither  would  nor  could  allow  himself  to  be  bound  by  provisions  to 
which  he  had  no  right  to  assent  without  consulting  the  Estates  of  hb 
realm  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  Italian  Powers  accordii^y 
looked  anxiously  to  Francis,  and,  on  account  of  Francis,  not  less 
anxiously  to  Henry. 

England  was  strong,  and  even  stronger  than  she  had  been.  The  only 
active  pretender  to  Henry's  throne,  l\ieliard  de  la  Pole,  self-styled  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  "  White  Rose  "  as  liis  followers  called  him,  had  been  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia  fighting  for  Francis.  Moreover  the  Duke  of  Albany 
had  left  Scotland  for  the  last  time  (he  accompanied  Francis  to  Italy 
and,  but  for  the  event  of  Pavia,  would  have  gone  on  to  Naples) ;  so 
that  the  French  party  in  Scotland  was  overpowered,  and  though  there 
were  changes  enough  in  that  country  none  of  them  were  injurious  to  t 
English  interests.  Henry  was  powerful,  and  no  prince  was  held  in 
higher  esteem.  Special  gifts  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  three 
successive  Popes,  —  a  golden  rose  by  Julius  II,  a  sword  and  cap  by 
Leo  X  (besides  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith),  and  another 
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golden  rose  by  Clement  VII.  He  was  also  still  highly  popular  at  home ; 
for  his  subjects  did  not  impute  their  heavy  tiucation  to  him.  One  thing 
indeed  he  did  at  this  time,  which  wa«  disat»^reeaV)le  to  his  own  Queen. 
He  hud  a  bastard  sun  six  years  old,  whom  in  June,  1525,  he  created  Duke 
of  Ririiinond,  assi^auug  him  at  tiie  8^lme  time  a  special  houstliold  and 
lauds  as  it'  for  a  legitimate  Prince.  But  this,  apparently,  did  not  greatly 
abate  his  popularity  ;  and  it  seems  to  h;ive  been  partly  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  that  Wolsey,  in  tliat  year,  handed  over  to  the  King  the 
magnificent  palace  he  had  built  at  Hampton  Court  as  tea  grand  to 
belong  to  a  subject. 

It  was  on  March  17, 1526,  that  Francis  was  released  and  reached 
Bayonne.  That  same  day  he  took  the  English  Ambassador  Tayler  in 
his  arms,  expressing  warm  gratitude  to  Henry,  and  soon  after  he 
dispatched  de  Vaulx  once  more  to  England  with  his  ratifications  of  the 
Treaties  of  the  Moor.  On  May  22,  after  Francis  luul  i-eached  Coi^nac, 
amba-ssadors  of  the  Pope,  the  Veuetiaus,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  made 
au  alliance  with  the  French  liin<^  against  the  Emperor. 

Henry,  who  had  conhrmed  his  own  treaty  with  Francis  at  Greenwich 
on  A] Mil  20,  was  not  a  party  to  this  League  of  Cognac  ;  but  he  was 
Btruugiy  solicited  to  join  it  by  the  Italian  Powers.  Indeed,  a  special 
place  was  reserved  forhimin  the  treatyitself  asProtector  andConservator 
of  the  alliance  if  he  chose  to  join  it,  with  a  principality  in  Naples  as 
an  additional  attraction.  But  he  and  Wolsey  only  dallied  with  the 
confederates,  insisting  on  various  modifications  of  the  treaty,  while 
the  others  were  already  committed  to  hostilities  in  Italy.  Meanwhile 
the  confederacy  moved  on  to  its  ruin,  which  was  completed  at  the 
Sack  of  Rome. 

Francis  naturally  desired  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  tlie  best  terms 
he  could  for  redeeming  his  sons.  Wulsey,  however,  had  from  the  iirst 
eadeavoured  to  keep  him  from  any  kuid  of  atjfreenient,  assuring  him  that 
he  was  in  no  wise  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Madr  id,  and  hinting  that  a 
match  with  the  Princess  Mary  would  be  more  suitable  for  him  than  one 
with  the  Emperor's  sister  Eleanor,  whom  by  that  treaty  he  had  engaged 
to  marry.  And  though  the  bait  did  not  take  immediately — for  Francis, 
as  his  own  ministers  said,  was  ready  to  marry  the  Emperor^s  mule  to  re- 
cover  his  sons  —  the  Emperor  still  insisted  on  such  intolerable  conditions 
that  Francis  at  last  desired  an  oJffensive  alliance  with  England  by  which 
he  might  either  dictate  terms  or  redeem  his  sons  by  war.  An  embassy  with 
this  view  lieaded  by  de  Grammont,  Hisho[)  of  'Parbes,  came  to  En<xland 
in  February,  1527.  The  ambassadors  were  h>n'^'  in  negotiation  with 
Wolsey,  who  insisted  first  on  a  new  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  with  a 
heavy  tribute  from  France,  and  after  all  his  demands  were  conceded 
coolly  told  them  that,  if  the  Emperor  would  not  release  the  Princes 
without  Francis  marrying  Eleanor,  the  King  recommended  him  to  do  so. 
Three  treaties  were  at  last  signed  on  April  30,  and,  after  the  Bishop  of 
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Tarbes  had  ^one  back  to  France  and  returned  again,  another  was  con- 
cluded on  May  29,  for  maintaining  a  joint  army  in  italy.  But  there 
were  still  matters  to  be  settled,  for  which  Henry  desired  a  person;*! 
interview  with  Francis.  Tliis  the  French  did  not  favour,  but  .said  that 
Wolsey  would  be  welcome  iu  France  as  his  master's  representative  ;  an-^ 
Francis  himself  wrote  tJiat  he  would  go  to  Picardy  to  meet  him. 

The  King  is  said  to  have  alleged  later,  — though  theie  is  no  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story, — that,  during  this  embassy  the  Bisliop  of 
Tarbes  had  expressed  a  doubt  eonoeming  the  Princess  Mary's  legitimacy, 
as  her  mother  Catharine  had  bc( n  the  Avife  of  Prince  Arthur,  her  father's 
brother.  It  was  the  King  idmself  who  was  now  contemplating  a  divorce 
on  this  plea,  although  no  one  yet  knew  it.  As  a  first  step,  in  May  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  cited  in  private  before  Wolsey  as  Legato  and 
ealle<l  upon  to  justify  his  marriaf^^e.  Nothing  eanie  of  this  proceeding, 
except  that  on  June  22  Henry  shocked  his  wife  l)v  telling  her  that  tbev 
must  part  company,  lus  he  found  b\-  the  opinion  of  divines  and  lawyers 
that  they  had  been  living  in  sin.  He  desired  her,  however,  to  keep 
the  matter  secret  for  the  present ;  and  Wolsey,  on  his  way  to  France, 
persuaded  both  Archbishop  Warham  and  Bishop  Fisher  that  the  King 
was  only  trying  to  answer  objections  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes. 

Wolsey  himself,  however,  did  not  know  aU  the  King's  mind  upon  the 
subject  when,  after  landing  at  Calais  in  July,  he  proceeded  through 
France  with  a  more  magnificent  train  than  ever,  not  as  ambassador  but 
as  his  King's  lieutenant,  to  a  meeting  with  Francis  at  Amiens.  On  this 
matter  he  believed  he  was  commissioned,  not  only  to  hint  that  Catharine 
would  be  divorced,  Init  also  to  put  forward  a  [)roject  for  marrying-  the 
King  to  Renee.  daughter  of  Louis  XII,  This  would,  of  course,  have  knit 
firmer  the  bond  between  Henry  and  Francis  against  the  Emperor,  who 
was  Catharine  s  nephew.  But  in  France  he  was  instructed  to  keep 
back  "the  King's  secret  matter,"  or  only  to  intimate  it  very  vaguely ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  there,  which  extended  to  two  months 
and  a  half,  he  did  not  venture  to  say  anything  definite  upon  the 
subject. 

Another  matter,  however,  helped  to  strengthen  the  case  for  a  union 
against  the  Emperor.  A  month  before  Wolsey  crossed  the  Channel,  news 
had  reached  England  that  Rome  had  been  sacked,  and  the  Pope  shut  up 
in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  At  Canterbury  Wolsey  ordered  alitanv  to 
be  sung  for  the  imprisoned  Tope,  but  considered  how  he  could  best 
utilise  the  incident  for  the  King's  advantage.  At  Amiens  on  August  18, 
three  new  treaties  were  made,  which  Henry  and  Francis  ratified  forth- 
with ;  ami  among  other  things  it  was  settled  that  Mary  siiould  be  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  instead  of  to  Francis,  and  that  no  brief  or  Bull 
should  be  received  during  the  Pope's  imprisonment,  but  that  whatever 
should  be  determined  by  the  clergy  of  England  and  France  in  the  mean- 
time should  be  valid.  It  was  also  agreed  what  terms  should  be  demanded 
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of  the  Emperor  by  tlie  two  Kinc^s  ;  and  meanwliile  an  Englisli  detachment 
uuder  Sir  K(il)ert  J(irninn-],jun  was  sent  to  join  the  French  CommaDder 
Lautrec  in  an  Italian  e\[n  (litiori  for  the  Pope's  delivery. 

Before  Wolsey  returned  from  France  he  had  made  the  discover}'  that 
the  King's  real  object  in  seeking  a  divorce  had  n(-)t  been  imparted  to 
him,  and  that  Henry  was  pursuing  it  independently.  It  wjis  not  a 
French  princess  whom  Henry  designed  to  place  in  Catharine's  room, but 
one  AnneBoleyn,  daugliterof  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  simple  knight,  who 
had  only  been  created  a  viscount  {by  the  title  of  Rochford)  in  1525. 
The  elder  sister  of  this  lady  had  already  been  seduced  by  the  King,  but 
she  hei-self  had  resisted  till  she  was  assured  of  the  Grown,  and  Henry 
persuaded  himself  that  all  that  was  required  for  Ids  marriage  with  Anoe 
Boleyn  was  a  dispensation  for  a  case  of  near  affinity  created  by  illicit 
intercourse  witli  her  sister.  For  he  did  not.  in  this  first  phase  of  the 
question,  maintain,  ;is  he  afterwards  did,  that  causes  like  tiiat  of  Catharine 
could  not  be  dispensed  for  at  all.  He  maintained  that  tlie  dispensation 
procured  for  his  marriage  with  Catharine  was  technically  insufficient,  and 
that  the  marriage  was  consequently  ipso  facto  invalid. 

He  accordingly,  while  Wolsey  was  still  in  France,  dispatched 
Dr  Knight,  his  secretary,  to  Italy  on  pretences  that  did  not  satisfy 
the  Cardinal ;  and  Knight  performed  bis  mission  with  great  dexterity 
according  to  his  instructions.  He  arrived  at  Rome  while  the  Pope 
was  still  in  confinement,  imd  though  it  was  hopeless  to  procure  an 
interview,  found  means  to  convey  to  him  the  draft  dispensation  desired 
by  the  King,  and  obtained  a  promise  tliat  it  should  be  passed  when  he 
was  at  liberty.  Not  long  after  tlio  Pope  escaped  to  Orvieto.  where 
Knight  obtained  from  him,  in  effect,  a  document  such  as  be  was  instructed 
lo  iUsk  for.  But  unfortunately  it  was  absohitely  tiseless  for  the  King's 
purpose  until  he  should  be  declared  free  of  his  first  marriage  ;  and 
Knight's  mission  had  no  effect  except  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  and 
Cardinak  to  Henry*s  real  object. 

Meanwhile,  France  and  England  having  lieoome  the  closest  possible 
allies,  the  two  sovereigns  elected  each  other  into  their  respective  Orders 
of  St  Michael  and  the  Garter ;  and  their  heralds  Guienneand  Clareneieux 
jointly  deelarcd  war  upon  the  Emperor  at  Burgos  on  January  22, 1528. 
On  this  the  English  merchants  in  Spain  were  arrested,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  thelieralds  were  arrested  also  ;  in  retnrn  for  which  Wolsey  actually 
mij)risoned  hu'  a  time  the  Imperial  Ambassndor  Mendoza.  This  war 
was  extremely  nnpoj)nlar  in  Efighmd.  A  l''rt  n<  h  alliance,  indeed,  M'as 
crenerally  liateful,  espeeially  against  the  Emjieror,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
miturai  uily.  The  mart  for  English  wools  was  removed  from  Antwerp 
to  Calais ;  trade  was  interrupted  both  with  the  Low  Countries  and  Spain ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  effect  of  bad  harvests  at  home,  produced  severe 
distress.  Cloth  lay  on  the  merchants*  hands  unsaleable,  and  the  clothiers 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  were  obliged  to  dischai^  their  spinners*  carders. 
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and  "tuckerti."  The  state  of  matters  became,  in  fact,  ]iii(»lcraV>le,  anda 
commercial  truce  was  arranged  with  Flanders  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  the  end  of  February  following. 

The  expedition  of  Lautrec  and  Jemingham  in  Italy,  very  suceessfut 
in  the  spring,  proved  completely  disastrous  in  the  following  summer. 
Plague  carried  ofif  the  two  commanders,  and  the  defection  of  Andiea 
Doria  completed  the  ruin  of  the  allied  forces. 

After  Knight's  failure; Wolsey  addressed  himself  to  the  real  difficulty 
in  attaininj:^  the  King's  object,  and  dispatched  his  secretary  Stephen 
f  ^nrdirter  witii  Edward  Foxe  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  send  a  Legate  com- 
luissioned  jointly  with  Wr>l.sey  t^  try  in  England  the  (piestion  whether 
the  diHjxinsation  to  many  Catharine  was  snlhi  ieni.  The  commission 
desired  was  a  decretal  one,  setting  forth  the  law  by  which  judgment 
should  proceed,  and  leaving  the  judges  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
pass  judgment  without  appeal.  This  was  resisted  as  unusual,  and  the 
ambassadors  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  general  comnussion, 
which  Foxe  took  home  to  England,  believing  it  to  be  equally  efficacious. 
His  report  seems  to  have  convinced  the  King  and  AnneBoleyn  that  their 
object  was  as  good  as  gained.  Hut  Wolsey  saw  that  the  commission  was 
insufficient,  and  he  instructed  Gardiner  to  press  again  by  every  possible 
means  for  a  decretal  commission,  even  thongli  it  should  bo  secret  and  not 
to  be  employed  in  the  process  :  otherwise  his  power  over  Ileiirv  was  gone 
and  utter  ruin  hung  over  him  as  having  deceived  tlie  King  al)i)ut  the 
Pope's  willingness  to  oblige  him.  Urged  in  this  way,  Uie  Pope  witli  very 
great  reluctance  gave  for  Wolsey 's  sake  precisely  what  was  asked  for  — 
a  secret  decretal  commission,  not  to  be  used  in  the  process,  but  only  to 
be  shown  to  the  King  and  Wolsey,  and  then  to  be  destroyed.  He  also 
gave  a  secret  promise  in  writing  not  to  revoke  the  commission  which  was 
not  to  be  used.  This  secret  commission  was  entrusted  to  CampeggiOi 
the  legate  sent  to  England  as  Wolaey's  colleague  to  try  the  cause^  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands. 

Oamppggio  suffered  severely  from  gout,  and  his  progress  to  England 
was  slow  and  tedious.  He  reached  London  on  October  7,  prostrated  by 
illness  ;  but  he  had  tlie  f  ull  command  of  the  business,  and  Wolsey  found, 
to  his  dismay,  that  he  had  no  means  of  taking  it  out  of  his  hands. 
Moreover,  Campeggio  had  promised  tlie  Pope  before  leaving  not  to  give 
sentence  without  reference  to  him.  lie  tried  lirst  to  dissuade  the  King 
from  the  trial ;  then  to  induce  the  Queen  to  accept  an  honouralde  release 
by  entering  a  convent.  Both  attempts  he  found  hopeless.  The  Queen 
was  as  determined  as  the  King,  and  was  supported  by  general  sympathy 
out  of  doors,  the  women,  particularly,  cheering  her  wherever  die  went. 

On  November  8  the  King  declared  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
at  Bridewell  the  reasons  for  his  conduct,  imputing,  as  before,  to  the 
French  ambassadors  the  first  doubts  of  his  marriage.  But  before 
matters  had  come  to  a  trial  Catharine  showed  Camp^gio  a  document 
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which  seemed  lo  make  tlie  validity  of  the  marriage  unimpcacliaijle.  It 
was  a  copy  of  a  brief  preserved  in  S})ain,  by  wliich  Julius  II  had  given, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Queeu  Isabella,  a  full  dispensation  fur  the 
marriage,  aasuioiug  that  the  preyious  marriage  with  Arthur  had  really 
been  consummated.  The  Kit^  and  Wolsey  were  seriously  perplexed. 
They  put  forth  reasons  for  belieTing  the  brief  to  be  a  forgery,  and  urged 
the  Queen  herself,  as  if  in  her  own  interest^  to  write  to  the  £mperor  to 
send  it  to  England.  The  object,  however,  was  too  plain  ;  and  though, 
under  positive  compulsion,  she  did  write  as  requested,  her  messenger,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  Spain,  took  oare  to  inform  the  £mperor  that  she  had 
written  against  her  will. 

The  King  was  now  living  un<ier  one  roof  with  Anne  Boleyn,  having 
given  her  a  tine  suite  of  apartments  next  to  his  own  at  Greenwich,  and 
waii  quite  iiifatuated  in  his  passion,  only  awaitin^r  an  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement that  should  allow  him  to  marry.  Early  in  February,  1529, 
hia  prospects  seemed  to  be  changed  by  a  fblse  report  of  the  death  of 
Clement  VII ;  but  the  Pope,  after  being  really  very  ill,  recoveredslowly  in 
tiie  apxix^,  and  was  no  sooner  again  fit  for  business  than  he  was  pestered 
by  English  agents  with  demands  to  declare  the  brief  in  Spain  a  forgery. 
The  attempt  to  discredit  the  brief,  however,  was  at  last  abandoned ;  and 
the  King  and  Wolsey  determined  to  eommonce  the  trial  and  push  it  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  for  fear  of  some  arrest  of  the  proceedings.  Good 
reasons  bad  already  been  given  at  Home  by  the  Imperial  ambassador 
for  revoeation  of  the  cause;  but  the  Pope  declined  to  interfere  with 
the  hearing  before  tlie  Legates. 

The  Court  was  formally  opened  accordingly  at  Ulackfriars  <m  May  81, 
wh^  citations  were  issued  to  the  King  and  Queen  to  appear  on  June  18. 
On  that  day  the  Queen  appeared  in  person  before  the  Legates,  and  objected 
to  their  jurisdiction.  This  objection  being  considered,  on  the  21st  the 
Legates  pronounced  themselves  to  be  competent  judges ;  whereupon  the 
Queen  intimated  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  and  withdrew,  after  some 
touching  words  addressed  to  the  King  in  Court.  Being  called  again  and 
refusing  to  return,  she  was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  trial  went 
on.  Rut  an  incident  at  the  fifth  sitting,  which  was  on  the  2f^th,  aston- 
ished everyone.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  —  a  lover  of  books, 
who  connnonly  avoided  public  life — ^said  that  tlie  King  at  a  former 
sitting  had  professed  justice  to  be  liis  only  aim,  and  had  invited 
everyone  who  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject  to  relieve  his  scruples. 
He  therefore  felt  bound  in  duty  to  show  the  conclusion  which  he  had 
reached  after  two  years*  careful  study ;  which  was  that  the  marriage  was 
indissoluble  by  any  authority,  divine  or  human,  and  he  presented  a  book 
which  he  had  composed  on  the  subject.  He  was  followed  by  Standish, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  Dr  Ligham,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  maintained 
the  same  view. 

The  Legatesremonstrated,  rather  mildly,  that  Fisher  was  pronouncing 
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in  a  cause  which  was  not  c  ommitted  to  him  ;  and  the  King  composed,  bat 
probably  did  not  deliver,  a  very  angry  bpeeuii  in  reply  addressed  to  the 
judges.  Hid  Court  went  on,  taking  evidence  chiefly  about  the  ciremn- 
stances  ol  Prince  Arthnr^s  marriage,  till  July  2S,  when  Campeggiu 
prorogued  it  to  October  1.  Shortly  afterwards  arrived  an  intimation 
that  the  cause  was  "  advoked  *'  to  Rome  and  all  further  proceedings 
must  be  prosecuted  there.  This  the  Imperialists  had  procured  on  the 
Queen's  demand  for  justice,  which  the  Pope  could  not  resist^  and  Henry 
saw  that  it  was  a  death-blow  to  liis  expectations. 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  was  now  inevitable.  From  tlie  first  the  business 
oi  tlie  divorce  had  been  a  source  of  intense  anxiety  to  him,  knowinsf  as 
lit'  did  that,  if  he  failed  to  give  the  King  satisfaction,  his  ruin  would  be 
easily  achieved  by  the  leading  lords  who  had  been  so  long  excluded  from 
the  King's  counseb.  And  now  that  the  failure  was  complete  he  was 
visibly  out  of  favour.  But  the  King  was  too  well  aware  of  his  value  not 
to  desire  his  advice  about  many  things,  even  now;  and  there  was  one 
matter  in  particular  in  which  his  guiding  hand  had  scarcely  completed 
his  work.  The  King,  indeed,  had  intended  to  send  him  to  Gambray  to 
assist  in  a  European  settlement  if  the  trinl  ould  have  been  gfot  over 
soon  enough;  but  Bishop  Tnnstall  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  sent  in 
his  place.  By  the  Treaty  of  Carabray,  signed  on  August  5,  the  state  of 
war  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor  was  ended,  the  conditions  of  thf^ 
Treaty  of  Madrid  were  at  length  modified,  and  Francis  was  permitttnl 
redeem  liis  sons  without  parting  with  Burgundy.  Tt  was  undoubtedly 
the  Emperor's  fear  of  England  that  secured  these  favourable  conditions 
for  France,  and  France  had  in  return  to  take  upon  herself  all  the 
Emperor's  liabilities  to  Henry.  The  English  also  made  their  own 
separate  treaties  at  Cambray  both  with  the  Emperor  and  with  Francis. 

But  through  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  Wolsey  was  presently 
excluded  from  the  King's  presence,  and  ultimately  he  found  himself  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  his  sovereign.  On  October  9,  the  first 
day  of  Michaelmas  term,  he  took  his  seat  as  Chancellor  for  the  last  time 
HI  Westmin-^tfM-  Hal!.  Tliat  day  an  indictment  was  preferred  against 
him  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  oOth  of  the  same  month  was 
appointed  for  his  trial.  But  meanwhile  he  was  made  to  surrender 
the  Great  Seal  and  to  execute  a  curious  deed,  in  which  he  confessed  the 
praemunire  ol  which  he  was  afterwards  found  guilty,  and  desired  the  King 
to  take  all  his  land  and  property  in  part  compensation  for  his  offences. 
This  he  did,  not  because  the  praemmire  was  just,  but  only  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  a  parliamentary  impeachment;  which  nevertheless  waa 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Commons  by  the  exertions  of  his  dependent,  Tliomas  Cromwell. 

For  a  new  Parliament  had  been  called,  after  an  interval  of  six  years, 
and  the  session  had  been  opened  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  Wolsey's  place.   The  elections  had 
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been  iin<Ivily  influenced,  and  the  Commons  were  so  subservient  that  one 
ot  their  Actn  was  expressly  to  release  the  King  from  repayment  of  the 
forced  luau  —  for  which,  as  nuiy  be  imag^ined,  thoy  incurred  general  ill- 
will.  They  also  seal  up  a  host  of  bills  lu  the  Lords,  attackin*^  abuses 
cunnected  with  prgbates,  mortuaries,  arid  other  mailers  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  also  against  clerical  pluralities,  and  non-reoidence. 
Bishop  Fisher  thought  it  right  to  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  such  legislation ;  and  because  he  had  pointed 
to  the  example  of  Bohemia  as  a  kingdom  ruined  by  lack  of  faith,  the 
Speaker  and  thirty  of  the  Commons  were  deputied  to  complain  to 
the  King  that  Fisher  seemed  to  regard  them  as  no  better  than  Turks 
and  infidels.  It  may  bo  suspected  that  they  were  prompted  ;  for  Henry 
was  certainly  glad  o£  the  opportunity  of  calling  on  the  Bishop  to 
explain  himself. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Legatine  Court  the  King  had  been  just 
about  to  <^'ive  up  further  pursuit  of  a  divorce  as  hopeless  ;  and  in  that 
belief  he  Iiad  sought  to  get  the  cause  superseded  at  Home  that  lie  might 
not  be  summoned  out  of  his  own  realm.  But  in  August,  when  he  visited 
Wsltham  Abbey  in  a  progress,  he  was  told  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
one  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  private  tutor  who  had  been  there  just  before 
(having  been  driven  from  Cambridge  by  an  epidemic),  that  he  might 
still  get  warrant  enough  for  treating  his  marriage  as  invalid  by 
proenring  a  number  of  opinions  to  that  effect  from  English  and  foreign 
universities.  He  at  once  caught  at  the  idea,  and  relied  on  the  friendship 
of  Francis  to  procure  what  he  wanted  on  tlie  other  side  of  tlie  rhannol. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  15o0,  wlien  tlie  Emperor  had  gone  to 
BolojS^a  tf)  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  who  had 
recently  been  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  1  )r  Stokesley,  IJisliop  elect 
of  London,  were  seat  thitiier  with  a  conunissi4>a  to  treat  for  u  universal 
peace  and  a  general  alliance  against  the  Turk.  That  was  the  pretext ; 
and  no  doubt  aid  against  the  Turks  would  then  have  been  particularly 
valuable  to  the  Emperor,  seeing  that  they  had  got  fast  hold  of  Hungary, 
and  had  quite  recently  besieged  Vienna.  But  the  main  object  was  to 
explain  to  Charles  w  ith  great  show  of  cordiality,  now  that  the  two 
sovereign.s  were  friends  again,  the  manifold  arguments  against  the 
validity  of  Henrj^'s  marriage  with  his  aunt.  And  with  tliis  purpose  in 
view,  Stokesley  on  his  way  through  France  strove  to  quicken  the  process 
of  getting  opinions  from  French  univer'^it  ies.  The  decisions  even  of  the 
English  universities  were  only  obtained  in  March  and  April,  under  what 
I»reij.siire  it  is  needless  to  say.  The  mere  purpose  of  the  proceeding?, 
rabed  the  indignation  of  tlie  women  at  Oxford,  who  pelted  with  stones 
Bishop  Longland,  the  Chancellor,  and  his  companion,  when  they  cune 
to  obtain  the  seal  of  the  University.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
Wiltshire  arrived  at  Bologna  in  March  no  French  university  had  been 
mduoed  to  pronounce  a  judgment.    His  mission,  in  troth,  was  anything 
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but  a  success,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  that  much  could  have  been 
expected  o£  it.  For  the  Pope,  just  before  his  coming',  had  issued  a  Bull 
dated  March  7,  committing  the  King's  cause  to  Ca})iyucclH,  Auditor  of 
the  Rota  ;  ^vhicll  after  his  arrival  was  followed  by  another  on  the  '2lsU 
forbidding  all  ecclesiastical  judges  or  lawyers  from  speaking  or  writing 
against  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Worse  still,  Wiltshire's  presence 
gave  opportunity  to  serve  him,  as  Henry's  representative,  with  a  sammoDS 
for  his  master  to  appear  in  person  or  by  deputy  before  the  tribunal  at 
Rome.  The  Pope,  however,  offered  to  suspend  the  cause  till  September, 
if  Henry  would  take  no  further  step  till  tlien ;  and  the  King  accepted 
the  offer. 

Wolsey,  meanwhile,  liad  been  living  at  Esher,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  him  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whither  on  his  disgrace  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw.  But  his  enemies,  fearing  lest  the  King  should  atrain 
employ  his  services,  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  sent  to  his  oihcr 
and  more  remote  northern  diuccso  ;  and  an  iurangeraent  wius  made  in 
February,  1530,  by  which  he  received  a  general  pardon,  resigning  to  the 
King  for  a  sum  of  ready  money  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  and  the 
Abbey  of  St  Albania,  wMle  the  possessions  of  his  archbishopric  of  York 
were  restored  to  him.  He  began  his  journey  north  early  in  Lent, 
paused  at  Peterborough  over  Easter,  and  spent  the  summer  at  Southwell, 
a  seat  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  where  he  was  intensely  mortified  to 
learn  that  the  King  had  determined  to  dissolve  two  Colleges,  the  one  at 
Ipswich  and  the  other  at  Oxford,  of  whicli  he  had  brought  about  the 
establishment  with  great  labour  and  cost.  For  this  object,  as  early  as 
1524,  he  had  procured  Bulls  to  dissolve  certain  small  monasteries  and 
apply  tlieir  revenues  to  his  new  foundations  ;  and  the  obloquy  he  liad 
incurred  from  other  causes  was  certainly  increased  by  the  dissolution  of 
those  Houses.  Indeed  in  1525  a  riot  took  place  at  Bayham  in  Sussex, 
where  a  company  in  disguise  restored,  though  only  for  a  few  days,  the 
extruded  Canons.  The  Ipswich  College  was  auppressed  by  the  King. 
At  Oxford,  however,  the  buildings  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  stopped 
and  the  work  u  is  completed  on  a  less  magnifit ent  design.  After 
Wolsey's  death  the  King  called  it  **King  Henry  Vili's  College.'*  It 
is  now  known  as  Christ  Church. 

In  the  autumn  Wolsey  moved  further  north,  and,  reacliing  Cawood 
by  the  beginning  of  Xovember,  at  length  hoped  to  be  installed  in  hi< 
own  Catliedral  of  York  on  the  7th.  lint  on  the  4th  he  was  visited  by 
the  Earl  uf  Northumberland,  who  suddenlv  notilied  to  him  his  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  HU  ii.ili.in  physician  Agosiini  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  betray  secret  communications  which  he  had 
held  with  the  French  Ambassador  de  Vaulx,  and  the  charge  was  added 
that  he  had  urged  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  King  and  so  cause  an 
insurrection.  Unconscious  of  this,  he  was  conducted  to  Sheffield,  where, 
at  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  house,  he  was  alarmed  to  learn  tiiat  Sir 
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William  Kingston  had  beon  disputclied  t^o  bring  him  u]>  to  London. 
As  Sir  William  was  ('onstable  of  the  Tower,  WolHey  now  jxto'i  ved  tliat 
bis  execution  was  intended  ;  and  sheor  terror  brought  on  an  illness,  of 
wliich  he  died  on  the  way  at  Leicester. 

So  passed  away  the  groat  Cardinal,  the  animating  spirit  of  whose 
whole  career  is  expressed  in  the  sad  words  he  uttered  at  the  last,  that  if 
he  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  he  had  served  the  King,  He  would  not 
have  given  him  over  in  his  grey  hairs.  Conspicuous  beyond  all  other 
victims  of  royal  ingratitude,  he  had  strained  every  nerve  to  make  his 
sovereign  great,  wealthy,  and  powerful.  His  devotion  to  the  King  had 
undoubtedly  interfered  with  his  spiritual  duties  as  a  Churchman ;  it 
was  not  until  his  fall  that  he  was  able  to  give  any  car*'  to  his  episcopal 
function.  The  new  career,  so  soon  terminated,  showed  another  and  a 
more  amiable  side  in  his  character.  That  he  might  have  been  happy  if 
unmolested,  even  when  stripped  of  power,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 
Yet  his  was  a  soul  that  loved  grandeur  and  display,  niagailiceut  in 
building  and  in  schemes  for  education ;  he  was  ambitious,  no  doubt, 
and  it  might  be  high-handed,  as  the  agent  of  a  despotic  master,  but 
with  nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  his  character.  And  something  of  ambi« 
lion  might  surely  be  condoned  in  one  whose  favour  the  greatest  princes 
of  Europe  were  eager  to  secure.  For  with  a  penel  rating  glance  he  saw 
through  all  their  different  aims  and  devices.  The  ghimonr  of  external 
greatness  never  imposed  upon  him  ;  and,  whatever  bribes  or  trilnites 
might  be  offered  to  himself,  his  splendid  porit  i<  ;tl  abilities  were  devoted 
with  single-raindeil  aim  to  tli  '  service  of  liis  King  and  country.  He 
raised  England  from  tlie  rani;  w  s«'con(l-rate  I'ower  among  the  nations. 
His  faults,  in<leed,  are  not  to  hv  denied.  Impure  as  a  priest  and  unscru- 
pulous in  many  ways  as  a  statesman,  he  waa  only  a  conspicuous  example 
in  these  things  of  a  prevailing  moral  corruption.  But  his  great  public 
services,  frui&ul  ii^tbeir  consequences  even  under  the  perverse  influences 
which  succeeded  him,  would  have  produced  yet  nobler  resulto  for  his 
country,  if  his  policy  had  been  left  without  interference. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  fallen  on  a  new  device  to  force  the  Pope^s 
band.  A  meeting  of  notable  persons  was  called  on  June  12,  to  draw  up 
a  joint  address  to  liis  Holiness,  urging  him  to  decide  tlie  cause  in 
Henry's  favour,  lest  thej-  should  be  driven  to  take  the  matte  r  iii)o  their 
'»\vn  Viands.  To  obtain  subscriptions  to  this  thi'  nol)les  wcrr  separately 
dealt  with,  and  tlie  document  wias  sent  down  into  the  country  to  obtain 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  peers  and  prelates,  anntng  others  of  \V' oisey 
at  Southwell.  It  was  finally  dispatched  on  July  13 ;  and  Clement, 
though  he  might  well  have  felt  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  influence 
his  judicial  decision  by  threats,  made  on  September  27  a  remarkably 
temperate  reply.  He  had,  moreover,  a  few  months  before,  sent  to  England 
a  NuDoio  named  Nicholas  del  Burgo  to  smooth  matters ;  and  the  prospect 
of  justice  to  Catharine  was  not  improved  by  this  perpetual  dallying. 
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Hishop  Fibher,  however,  was  most  assiduous  iu  writing  books  to  support 
her  cause  —  so  much  so  that  Archbishop  Warbam,  awed  by  the  King^s 
authority,  called  him  to  his  house  one  day,  and  earnestly,  but  in  vain, 
besought  him  to  tetract. 

Kevertheless  inhibitions  came  from  Rome  which,  it  was  believed^made 
the  King  at  one  time  really  think  of  putting  away  Anne  Boleyn.  This 
was  at  tiie  beginning  of  tlit-  year  1531.  But  he  reoovered  heart  wh^ 
repeated  briefs  seemed  only  to  grow  weaker ;  and,  conscious  of  his  power 
at  home,  he  smig'ht  to  ;ittain  his  object  by  breaking  down  the  independ- 
ence of  the  i  h'iLrv,  from  the  whole  body  of  wlioni  lie  contrived  to  extort, 
not  only  ;i  heavy  fine  for  a  praemunire  wliieli  they  were  held  to  have 
iucurit'd  by  subniittinijf  to  the  legatine  jurisdiction  of  Wolsey,  but  also 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  "Supreme  Head"  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  title  was  only  conceded  to  bim  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  after  a  three  days*  debate,  when  it  was  carried  at  last  by  an 
artifice,  and  with  the  modifying  words  *^80  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
allows.**  Nor  was  it  without  protest  that  the  northern  clergy  were 
brought  to  the  sitme  acknowledgment.  This  encroachment  on  their 
liberties  made  the  clergy  of  tlie  south  roijret  their  pecuniary  grant; 
but  they  were  altogether  helpless,  though  in  the  end  of  August  their 
assessment  led  to  a  riotous  attack  on  the  Bishop  of  Loudon's  palace 
at  St  PaiiFs. 

Parliiinn-nt  had  met  011  January  15,  and  was  kept  sitting  into  March 
without  doiiiij-  anvtliin'r  material.  All  the  members  were  anxious  to  jro 
home,  and  the  (Queen  s  friencU  easily  got  leave.  On  March  oO  it  was 
prorogued  for  Easter,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  as  Chancellor,  though 
utterly  sick  of  an  office  which  he  had  unwillingly  accepted  even  with  the 
assurance  that  his  own  convictions  would  be  respected,  found  himself 
obliged  to  declare  to  the  Commons,  in  order  that  they  might  check 
ill  reports  in  the  country,  the  conscientious  motives  by  wliich  the  King 
said  he  had  been  induced  to  seek  a  divorce,  and  the  opinions  obtained  in 
his  favour  from  the  greatest  universities  in  Christendom.  What  effect 
this  had  in  allaying  popular  indipfnation  at  the  King's  proeeedincrs  is 
very  doubt  t  ill.  A  strange  occuri  eni't'  in  February  in  Hishop  Fisher's 
household  hatl  proihieed  a  most  unpleasant  impression.  A  number  of 
the  servants  fell  ill,  and  two  of  tln'm  died.  It  w  as  found  tliat  the  cook 
had  put  poison  in  some  pottage,  of  which  happily  the  Ui.sht>p  hiuusclf  hud 
not  tasted;  but  it  was  generally  believed  his  life  Irnd  been  aimed  at  by 
Anne  Boleyn*s  friends.  The  King,  however,  was  very  angry  ;  and,  to 
avert  suspicion,  caused  the  Parliament  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law,  which 
was  at  once  put  in  force,  visiting  the  crime  of  poisoning  with  the  hideous 
penalty  of  being  boiled  alive. 

At  Rome  the  cause  hardly  made  any  progress.  Henry  in  fact,  though 
he  would  not  appear  there,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  employed 
agents  to  delay  it,  especially  a  lawyer  named  Sir  Edward  Carne,  called 
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his  excuHator.  wlio,  witliout  showing  any  couimissioii  fioiii  hmi,  ari^iietl 
that  he  should  not  be  siinnnontHl  out  of  his  lealiii.  lii  lii.s  protest  to  that 
effect  lieury  bad  thu  support  of  1  lam-is  1,  who  urged  that  the  cause  might 
at  least  be  tried  at  Cambray,  aiid  procured  u  decision  for  the  King  from 
the  University  of  Orleans  that  he  oould  not  be  compelled  to  appear  at 
Rome.  And  though  the  process  actually  began  in  June,  it  was  soon 
suspended  for  the  Roman  holidays  from  July  to  October,  when  the 
excusator  at  length  produced  a  commission,  and  the  question  about 
giving  him  a  hearing  next  occupied  the  Court.  In  November  this  was 
rcfnscd  until  he  should  produce  a  power  from  the  King  to  stand  to  the 
trial;  but  he  Tnannq-ed  afterwards  to  t(et  tlio  qnostion  further  discussed, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  tbei'oUowiug  year  was  wasted  before 
the  princ  ipal  cause  was  reached. 

Meanwhile,  Catharine  suffered  more  and  more  from  the  delay  of 
justice.  Uu  May  31  she  had  to  en<lure  a  conference  witli  aooiit  thirty  of 
the  leading  peers,  accompanied  by  Bishops  Stokeslcy  and  Longlaud  and 
otiier  clergymen,  who  were  sent  by  the  King  to  remonstrate  with  her  on 
the  scandal  she  bad  caused  by  his  being  cited  to  Rome.  In  July  she  was 
ofdered  to  remain  at  Windsor  while  the  King  went  about  hunting  with 
Anne  Boleyn  ;  and,  when  the  Queen  sent  a  message  after  him  regretting 
that  he  had  not  bid  her  farewell,  he  sent  lier  word  in  reply  that  he  was 
offended  with  her  on  account  of  the  citation.  Aft^r  that  they  novermet 
apiiri.  She  was  ordered  to  Mnthdraw  to.  the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
alh  i  wards  to  Easthainpstcad,  Hut  even  then  she  was  not  free  from 
deputations;  for  another  cauie  to  her  at  the  Moor  in  October,  to  urg^e 
her  once  more  to  allow  her  cause  to  l>e  decided  in  Kngland.  lint  it 
was  in  vaui  they  plied  her  with  arguments,  which  she  answered  with 
equal  gentleness  and  firmness.  As  she  came  to  understand  the  King  s 
mind,  she  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  have  her  cause  decided  at 
Rome. 

And  Rome  was  at  last  really  moved  in  her  behalf.  Slow  as  he  was 
to  take  ac  tion,  Clement  was  compelled,  on  January  25,1532,  to  send  the 
King  a  brief  of  reproof  for  his  desertion  of  Catharine  and  cohabitiition 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  But  Henry  induced  the  Parliament,  now  assembled 
for  a  new  session,  to  pas?;  a  bill,  —  which  he  told  the  Xttneio  was  passed 
airainst  liis  will  by  the  Connniiiis  out  of  their  great  iialred  to  the  Pope  — 
forabolLshing  the  payment  of  Fir.st-fruits  to  Rome.  This  Act,  however, 
it  was  left  in  the  King's  power  to  suspend  till  the  Pope  met  his  wishes; 
and  how  little  the  Commons  acted  spontaneously  m  such  matters  may 
be  seen  by  what  speedily  followed.  On  March  18  the  Speaker  and  a 
deputation  of  that  body  waited  on  the  King  to  complain  of  a  number  of 
grievances  to  which  the  laity  were  subjected  by  *Hhe  Prelates  and 
Ordinaries,**  and  which  they  desired  the  King  would  remedy.  But  with 
this  petition  they  at  the  same  time  begged  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
considering  the  excessive  cost  they  had  sustained  by  long  attendance. 
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Tlie  Ki.M.g  replied  that  their  second  request  wiis  inconsistent  with  their 
first.  Tliey  must  wuit  for  the  answer  of  the  Ordinaries  to  their  com- 
plaints, niul  meanwhile  he  desired  their  assent  to  a  very  unpopular  bill 
about  \s  ardshipb,  wliich  he  had  persuaded  the  Lords  to  pass.  But  he 
could  not  get  the  Commons  to  agree  to  it. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  for  teu  days  at  Easter.  On  Easter  Day 
(March  81 William  Feto,  Pi-ovincial  of  the  Grey  Friars,  preached  befere 
the  King  at  Greenwich  a  sermon  in  which  he  pointed  oat  how  Kings 
were  encouraged  in  evil  by  false  counsellors.  After  the  sermon,  being 
called  to  a  private  interview,  Peto  furtlier  warned  the  King  that  be  wiu 
endangering  his  Crown,  as  both  small  and  great  disapproved  of  \m 
designs.  The  King  dissembled  bis  ill-will  and  licensed  Peto  to  leave  the 
kingdom  on  his  duties ;  after  which  he  caused  Dr  Richard  Ctirwen,  a 
chaplain  of  his  own,  to  preach  in  the  same  place  a  sermon  of  an  opposite 
tenor.  In  tliis  C'urwin  not  only  contradicted  what  Peto  iiad  siiid  in  the 
pulpit,  but  added  that  he  wished  Peto  were  there  to  answer  him  ;  on 
which  the  Warden  of  the  convent,  Henry  Elstowe,  at  once  answered  him 
in  Peto's  place.  Peto  was  then  recalled  by  the  King,  who  asked  him  to 
deprive  the  Warden ;  but  he  refused,  and  both  he  and  Elstowe  were 
committed  to  prison. 

When  Parliament  met  again  in  April  the  Commons  were  solicited  for 
aid  in  the  fortification  of  the  Scotch  frontier.  They  objected  to  the 
expense  ;  and  two  members  s;yd  boldly  that  the  Borders  were  secute 
enough,  if  the  King  would  only  take  back  his  Queen  and  live  in  peace 
with  the  Emperor  ;  for  without  foreign  aid  the  Scots  could  do  no  harm. 
On  the  '^Otli  the  King  sent  for  the  S|)eaker  and  others  of  the  Commons 
and  tlelivered  to  them  the  answer  of  the  Ordinaries  to  their  complaint.s 
which  he  said  he  did  not  think  would  satisfy  them,  but  he  would  leave 
them  to  consider  it,  and  would  himself  be  an  indifferent  judge  between 
them.  In  such  strange  fashion  did  he  declare  his  impartiality.  On 
May  11  he  sent  for  them  again,  and  said  that  he  had  discovered  that  the 
clergy  were  but  half  his  subjects,  since  the  Bishops  at  their  oonsecration 
took  an  oath  at  variance  with  the  one  they  took  to  him.  After  some 
references  to  and  fro  the  final  result  was  the  famous  *^  Submission  of  the 
Clergy"  a^need  to  on  May  15.  and  presented  to  the  King  at  WestminsAer 
on  the  following  day.  Ilen  by  they  agreed  to  enact  no  new  ordinances 
witliout  royal  licence  and  to  submit  to  a  Committee  of  sixteen  persons, 
one  half  laymen  and  one  half  ck'ri(;s,  the  question  as  to  what  ordinances 
should  be  annuUecl  as  inconsistent  with  God's  laws  and  those  of  the  realm. 

On  that  same  day  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  done  his  best  to  prevent 
these  innovations,  surrendered  his  ullice  of  Chancellor,*from  which  he  had 
long  sought  in  vain  to  be  released.  To  fill  his  place  in  some  respects, 
Thomas  Audeley,  the  Speaker,  was  at  first  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  but  in  the  following  January  received  the  full  title  and  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor. 
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Henry \s  way  was  now  tolerably  ckar,  and  on  June  23, 1532.  he  made 
a  secret  alliance  w  ith  Francis  1  ior  nuitual  aid  against  the  P^mperur  when 
it  should  be  required.  Francis  for  his  part  delighted  in  the  belief  that 
to  giatifj  an  insane  passion  Henry  had  put  himself  completely  in  his 
hands.  Henry,  however,  was  really  using  him  to  ward  oft  excommunica- 
tion ;  which,  if  pronoanoed,  Francis  informed  the  Pope  he  would  resent 
as  deeply  as  Henry  himself.  And,  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  threat, 
Henry  persuaded  lum  to  an  interview,  the  only  professed  object  of  which 
— the  concerting  of  measures  nq^ainst  the  Turk — was  not  only  seen  to 
be  a  pretence,  but  was  meant  to  be  seen  through.  It  took  place  in 
October  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  with  much  less  pomp  tlr.in  the 
Field  uf  Cloth  of  Gold  twelve  years  before.  But  the  various  meetings 
lasted  over  a  week,  and  made  an  effective  demonstration  ;  and  to  coun- 
teract this  the  Emperor  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Pope,  which  took 
place  at  Bologna  in  December.  Anne  Boleyn,  of  course,  crossed  with 
Henry  to  the  meetings  with  Francis,  who  was  found  ready  to  danoe  with 
her.  She  had  been  created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  on  September  1, 
and  Imperialists  wore  relieved  to  find  that  Henry  had  not  yet  married 
her.  Clement  was  compelled  to  warn  the  King  by  another  brief  on 
November  15  to  put  her  away  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  £arl  of  Northumberland  invaded 
the  Scotch  border,  and  a  state  of  war  continued  between  the  two  countries 
for  some  months,  but  led  to  no  great  results. 

Another  event  favoured  Henry's  aims.  Archbishop  Warhara,  who 
had  striven  hard  to  maintain  the  old  privileges  of  the  clergy,  died  in 
August.  Henry  at  once  proposed  to  name  as  his  successor  Thomas 
Cranmer,  who  had  been  so  useful  in  suggesting  the  appeal  to  the  univer- 
sities. He  had  lately  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  with 
secret  messages  to  the  German  Princes  to  gain  their  alliance  against  theb 
sovereign*  This  intrigue  was  ineffectual,  bnt  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Mantua,  where  in  November  he  received 
his  recall  with  a  view  to  his  approaching  elevation.  In  February,  1533, 
bulb  for  his  promotion  were  demanded  of  the  Pope,  who  was  then  still 
at  Bologna  in  frequent  conference  with  the  Emperor,  and  were  obtained 
free  of  payment  of  First- [ tints  by  the  suggestion  that  the  King,  if 
favourably  dealt  with,  had  it  in  his  power  to  cancel  the  Act  against 
First-truiis  generally. 

But  before  this,  on  January  26,  Henry  had  secretly  niarned  Anne 
Boleyn,  and,  knowing  her  to  be  with  child,  was  preparing  to  have  her 
openly  proclaimed  as  Queen.  To  guard  against  consequences,  however, 
he  first  obtained  from  Convocation  opinions  against  the  Pope^s  dispensing 
power  in  cases  similar  to  that  of  Catharine,  and'then  from  Parliament  an 
Act  making  appeals  to  Rome  high  treason.  On  Easter  Eve,  April  12, 
Anne  went  to  mass  in  great  state  and  was  publicly  named  Queen.  No 
sentence  had  yet  been  given  by  any  Court  to  release  the  King  from  his 
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marriage  with  Gatiiariue  ;  but  ou  Good  Friday  the  new  Arclibishop 
wrote  to  him  (of  course  by  desire)  a  very  humble  request  tbat  be  would 
allow  him  to  determine  tluit  weighty  cause  which  had  remained  so  long 
undecided.  The  King  willingly  gave  him  a  commission  to  try  it ;  and 
the  Archbishop  cited- him  and  Catharine  to  appear  before  idm  at 
Dunstable— a  place  carefully  selected  as  being  conveniently  out  of  tlie 
way.  There,  on  May  23^  sentence  was  given  of  the  nullity  of  the  King's 
first  marriage  ;  and  five  days  later  at  Lambeth  a  very  secret  enquiry  was 
lield  before  Thomjis  Cromwell  and  others  as  to  the  validity  of  the  King's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Of  course  it  was  pronounced  valid,  thou^fh 
the  very  »hue  of  the  event  was  uncertaiiu  and  all  the  details  were  kept 
a  profound  secret.  Anne  was  crowned  :iL  We.siininster  on  Wliitsunday, 
June  1,  with  all  due  state,  but  witli  uo  appearance  of  popular  enthusia^ui. 
Then  another  deputation  was  sent  to  Catharine,  now  at  Ampthill,  to 
inform  her  that  she  was  no  longer  Queen  and  must  henceforth  bear 
the  name  of  Princess  Dowager ;  but  she  refused  to  submit  to  such  a 
degradation. 

Sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  Henry  at 
Rome  on  July  11  ;  but  oven  now  he  was  allowed  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  set  himself  right,  before  the  sentence  should  be  declared  openly, 
by  takintif  back  his  wife  and  putting  away  Anne  Boleyn.  This  troubled 
his  ally  Francis  more  than  himself ;  for  the  Pope  was  coming  to  France  for 
an  inlerview  at  which  lie  hoped  to  make  Henry's  peace.  This  interview, 
indeed,  had  been  planned  u  iih  J  leiiry  s  own  approval,  the  policy  then 
being  to  make  tlie  Pope  feel  that  he  must  look  lo  France  and  England 
to  save  him  from  thje  necessity  of  holding  a  General  Council  at  the 
Emperor^s  bidding.  But  Henry  now  completely  changed  his  tone  and 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Francis  from  meeting  the  Pope  at  all ;  —  which, 
however,  Francis  was  bent  on  doing,  in  order  to  arrange  the  marriage, 
which  afterwards  took  place,  of  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the 
Pope's  niece,  Catharine  de*  Medici.  He  met  the  Pope  at  Marseilles  in 
October  ;  hut,  while  they  were  both  there  still  in  November,  l)r  Edmund 
Bonner,  a  skilfid  agent  of  the  King,  who  had  followed  Clement  from 
Rome,  intimated  to  his  Holiness  an  appeal  on  Henry's  behalf  to  the  next 
(leneral  Council  acrainst  the  srntrnce  of  exeommunieation.  ^»ext  month 
the  Kiing's  Council  at  ln»me  rauie  to  a  resuluiiuu  that  the  Pope  should 
henceforth  be  designated  merely  Bishop  of  Rome  "  ;  and  during  the 
following  year  written  acknowledgments  were  extorted  from  Bishops, 
abbeys,  priories,  and  parochial  clergy  all  over  the  kingdom  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  no  more  authority  than  any  foreign  Bishop. 

The  policy  which  the  King  had  now  been  pursuing  for  four  successive 
years  h  .1  ])een  inspired  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  in  Wolsey's  service.  He  was  a  man  of  bumble  origin,  who,  after  a 
roving  youth  sjmnt  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  had  risen  by  the  use  of  his 
wits,  and  since  his  master's  fail  had  now  been  for  three  years  a  Privy 
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Councillor.  In  1684  he  was  made  the  King's  chief  secretarv,  and  a  few 
months  later  Master  of  the  Uolhj.  But  even  in  August,  l.joo,  lie  had 
directed  Gi-atixner  as  Archbishop  to  examine  one  Elizabeth  BarU»n, 
commonly  called  the  Nun  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
who  had  long  professed  to  hsYC  Tiaions  and  trances.  Afterwards  he 
examined  her  himself,  and  committed  her  and  a  number  of  her  friends 
to  prison.  She  had  uttered  fearful  warnings  to  the  King  in  the  eam  fd 
his  marrying  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  efforts  were  made  to  prove  tliat  slie  had 
been  encoun^ed  by  Catharine's  friends.  It  was  even  sought  to  implicate 
Catharine  herself  but  no  case  cmild  be  made  out  against  her.  The 
chartfe  was  more  plausil)le  against  Bishop  Fisher,  who  had  certainly 
communicated  with  her  in  previous  years,  but  only  in  ordei  to  test  her 
pretijntions,  wliich  found  wide  credit,  even  with  people  of  h'n^h  standing. 
His  name,  and  at  first  that  of  Sir  ThoiiiiUi  More  likewise,  were  included 
in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Nun's  adherents;  but  Sir  Thomas 
entirely  cleared  himself,  and  the  charge  against  the  Bishop  amounted 
only  to  misprision.  Ultimately  the  Nun  and  six  others  were  attainted 
of  treason  and  afterwards  executed  at  Tyburn,  while  the  Bishop 
and  five  more  were  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  were 
sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  goods. 

On  Marcli  23,  1534,  the  Pope  pronounced  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine  valid,  while  Parliament  in  England  was  passing  an  Act  of 
Sncccssion  in  favour  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue.  Her  daughter.  Klizabetli, 
had  been  born  in  September,  1533.  ( )rders  were  circulated  tlii  uiighout 
the  kini^'doiii  to  arrest  preachers  wlio  maiiiLaincd  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  d(ifence  in  case  the  Emperor 
should  attempt  invasion.  The  King's  subjects  generally  were  required 
to  swear  to  the  Act  of  Succession ;  and  those  who  refused  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  among  the  first.  Then, 
to  prevent  inconvenient  preaching,  the  different  Orders  of  Friars  were 
placed  under  two  Provincials  appointed  by  the  King.  But  the  Grey 
Friars  Observants  declined  the  articles  proposed  to  them  by  these 
Visitors  as  contrary  to  their  obedience  to  the  Pope;  whereupon  some  were 
eent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  afterwards  tlie  whole  Order  was  suppressed. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Henry  that  on  May  11,  this  year,  he  was  able  to 
make  a  peace  with  his  nephew,  Jam^s  V,  which  relieved  liiiu  tVdin  the 
danpfer  of  a  papal  interdict  being  exeeiited  by  means  of  an  in\  asi(»n  from 
Scotland.  Ju;>t  about  the  same  liiuc  William,  Lord  Daeres,  wlio  for 
nine  years  past  had  ruled  the  West  Marches  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason,  arising^ 
apparently,  out  of  border  feuds.  He  was  tried  in  July,  and,  strange  to  say, 
acquitted,  for  such  a  result  of  an  indictment  was  then  quite  unheard  of. 
And  the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  event  was  all  the  greater  because  it  was 
hnown  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  using  her  influence  against  him  as 
one  who  sympatiuaed  with  Catharine. 
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Rutamore  si-rio us  danger  now  appeared  iu  Ireland.  (u-niM,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  had  used  the  King's  artillery  fur  his  own 
castles,  had  been  summoned  to  England  in  1533,  but  delays  ensued,  and 
be  only  arriTed  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1584,  snffering  from  a  wound 
tliat  he  had  leceived  in  an  encounter,  and  not  likely  to  liye  long.  He 
was  not  at  first  imprisoned,  and  efforts  were  made  to  lure  his  son,  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  over  to  England.  But  the  young  man  (deceived, 
it  is  said,  by  a  false  report  of  his  father's  execution)  rebelled,  declaring 
that  he  n|!lu'ld  the  Pope's  cause  and  that  the  King's  adherents  were 
accursed.  He  murdered  Archbishop  Allen  of  Dublin,  the  Chnncellor 
of  Irclanfl  (July  28),  as  he  Avas  endeavouring  to  sail  for  England,  and 
became  for  a  sh(jrt  tinu-  virtual  ruler  of  the  country,  which  he  ordered 
ail  the  English  to  (|uit  on  pain  of  death.  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of  Ossory, 
however,  made  a  stand  for  the  King  at  Waterford,  and  Lord  Thomas 
svas  compelled  to  raise  tjie  siege  laid  by  him  to  Dublin,  when  Sir 
William  Skeffiugton,  appointed  a  second  time  as  Lord  Deputy,  arrived 
from  Wales  in  October ;  after  which  matters  began  to  mend. 

In  England,  to  complete  the  work  of  the  year.  Parliament  met  in 
November,  and  passed,  among  other  legislation.  Acts  for  confirming  Uie 
King's  title  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  for  granting  him  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  before  paid  to  the  Pope,  and  for  attainting  More  and 
Fisher  of  misprision  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare  of  treason.  Hut  Parliament 
passed  nie;usures  at  dictation,  and  several  of  tlie  chief  lords  of  England 
were  in  secret  communication  with  the  imperial  ambassador  Chapuys  to 
urge  the  Emperor  to  invade  England. 

Cromwell  was  now  appointed  the  King's  Vicar-General  in  spiritual 
things,andin  the  spring  of  1535  the  Actof  Supremacy  began  to  be  put  iuto 
execution*  An  oath  to  the  succession  of  Anne  Bolejn*8  issue  had  already 
been  extorted  in  the  previous  year  from  the  monks  of  the  Charter  House, 
which  some  of  them  seem  not  to  have  taken  until  after  a  significant  yiait 
from  one  of  the  London  Sheriffs.  But  now  they  were  required  to  swear 
to  the  supremacy  in  deroi^^ation  of  the  Pope's  authority.  Prior  Houghton, 
with  two  other  Priors  of  the  Order  who  had  lately  come  up  to  London, 
approached  Cromwell  at  the  Rolls  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
niitir^^ation  of  the  terms  required  ;  but  unconditional  acknowledgment 
of  the  King's  .supremacy  was  insisted  on.  All  three  refused,  and  repeated 
their  refusal  a  few  days  later  in  the  Tower.  They  were  tried  in  April, 
together  with  Dr  lleyuolds  of  the  Brigettine  Monastery  of  Sion,  \\  Im, 
having  been  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  had  joined  la  their  refusal  ; 
and  all  received  sentence  together.  With  them  also  were  condemned, 
for  a  private  conversation  about  the  King^s  tyranny  and  licentiousneaB, 
John  Hale,  vicar  of  Isleworth,  and  a  young  priest  named  Robert  Feron  ; 
but  the  latter  had  his  pardon  after  sentence,  having  turned  King^s 
evidence.  All  the  others  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  May  4,  witii  even 
more  than  the  usual  barbarities. 
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Next  cHUip  the  turn  of  Bishop  I'  isher  and  bir  Thomas  More,  who 
witli  three  fellow-prisoners,  Dr  Wilson,  Abell,  uiid  Fetherstone,  priests 
lately  most  inliuuite  in  the  Royal  household,  were  Wcirned  that  they 
miust  swear  to  the  Statutes  both  of  Succession  aud  Supremacy.  All 
declined  to  do  bo.  Six  weeks  wm  given  them  to  consider  the  matter ; 
and  visits  were  paid  by  Cromwell  and  other  coimoillon  to  More  and 
Fisher  in  the  Tower  to  shake  their  constancy ;  but  all  in  vain.  Fisher 
denied  that  the  King  was  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
More  said  he  would  not  meddle  with  such  questions.  Fisher  was 
condemned  on  June  17,  and  was  beheaded  oii  Tower  Hill  on  the  22j:  1. 
The  King  was  .ill  the  more  resolved  on  his  death  beeause  the  Po])e  had 
made  him  a  Cardinal  on  May  20.  On  July  1  More  was  brought  up 
for  trial  on  a  co)nf)lt'X  indictment,  one  article  of  which  showed  that 
lie  did  not,  like  Fisher,  expressly  repudiate  the  King's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  but  only  kept  silence  when  questioned  about  it.  He 
made,  as  might  be  expected,  au  adiuirable  defence,  but  in  vaiu  ;  and 
after  his  condemnation  he  declared  frankly  as  to  the  statute  that  it 
was  against  his  conscience,  as  he  could  never  find,  in  all  his  studies, 
that  a  temporal  lord  ought  to  be  head  of  the  spiritualty.  He  was 
sentenced  to  undergo  a  traitor's  death  at  Tyburn  ;  but  it  was  commuted 
by  the  King  to  ample  decapitation  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  suffered  on 
July  6. 

These  executions  filled  the  world  with  horror,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Emperor  Charles  V  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
railun-  liave  lost  the  best  city  in  his  dominions  than  such  a  councillor  as 
Sir  Thomas  More.  In  Italy  More  was  vehemently  lamented,  and  men 
related  with  admiration  the  touching  devotion  of  his  tlaughter,  Margaret 
Rop«r,  who  broke  liirough  the  guards  to  embrace  him  on  his  way  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  indeed  a  man  to  inspire  affection  far  beyond  his  own 
&niily  circle.  Full  of  domestic  feeling,  yet  no  less  full  of  incomparable 
wit  and  humour,  dragged  into  the  service  of  the  Court  against  his  will 
on  account  of  his  high  legal  abilities  and  intellectual  gifts,  he  had 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  to  solicitations  against  the  caiise  of  right  and 
conscience.  A  true  saint  without  a  touch  of  austerity,  save  that  which  he 
practised  on  himself  in  secret,  he  lived  in  the  world  as  one  who  understood 
it  perfectly,  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  an  innate  cheerfulness  of  temper 
which  no  external  terrors  could  depress.  Of  a  mind  altogether  healiliy, 
he  wjis  not  beguiled  by  snjjerstition  or  corriij)teil  by  gifts,  but  held  his 
course  straight  on.  Brought  up  in  the  household  uf  Cardinal  Morton, 
he  had  early  devoted  hims*  If  to  learning,  and  became  the  special  friend 
of  Erasmus.  His  learning  was  entirely  without  pedantry,  even  as  his 
humour  was  without  gall.  He  loved  men,  he  loved  animals,  be  loved 
mechanism,  andevery  influence  that  tended  to  humanise  or  advance  society. 
He  had  served  his  King  in  diplomatic  missions  with  an  ability  that  was 
fully  appreciated,  and  as  Lord  Chancellor  with  an  integrity  tiiat  was 
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noted  as  altogether  exceptional.  But  his  very  probity  had  made  him  at 
last  an  obstade  in  the  Kings  jjath,  and  he  was  sacrificed. 

The  three  priests  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Supremacy 
were  retained  in  confinement.  Two  years  later  Dr  Wilson  received 
a  pardon.  The  other  two  remained  steadfast  during  five  years* 
imprisonment,  and  were  executed  in  1540. 

Pope  Paul  III,  who  had  conferred  the  hat  upon  Fisher  (he  Imd 
succeeded  Clement  VTT  in  tlie  previous  year),  would  have  issued  a  Bull 
to  deivri  ve  Henry  of  liis  kiiif^doni ;  but,  owing  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  Emperor  and  Francis  1,  there  was  no  sovereign  who  dared  to  execute 
tlie  sentence.  Henry,  moreover,  had  been  scheming  for  years  with  the 
citizens  of  Liibeck  to  fill  tlie  throne  of  Denmark  with  one  who  would 
unite  with  him  and  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe  against  both  Pope 
and  Emperor ;  and,  though  his  plan  was  a  failure,  the  Danes  elected  a 
Lutheran  King  (Christian  III),  ill-pleasing  to  Charles  V.  Further, 
the  English  King  was  seeking  to  conclude  a  league  with  the  German 
Protestants,  and  his  intrigues  gave  the  Emperor  some  anxiety. 

During  the  latter  half  of  ld35  the  Bishops  in  England  were  inhibited 
from  visiting  their  dioceses  pending  a  royal  visitation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  while  Cromwell  sent  out  special  Visitors  for  the  monasteries, 
who  \vith  remarkable  celerity  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
in  a  very  few  months  and  sent  private  rejiorts  of  gross  immoralities, 
allec^ed  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  niini))or  of  the  Houses  thev 
visited.  It  is  impossible,  ioi-  many  reasons,  to  attach  much  credit 
to  these  reports,  or  to  think  lagiily  of  the  character  of  the  Visitors. 
The  object  was  seen  when  Parliament  met  again  in  February,  1536,  and 
passed,  as  Ihe  principal  measure  of  the  session,  an  Act  for  the  dissolution 
of  such  monasteries  as  had  not  revenues  of  £200  a  year.  It  was  passed, 
as  tradition  in  the  next  generation  reported,  under  very  strong  pressure, 
and  certainly,  as  the  preamble  shows,  on  the  King's  own  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  visitation.  These,  it  was  said,  proved  that  the 
smaller  monasteries  were  c^iven  to  vicious  livin<]f,  while  the  larj]fer  were 
better  regulated  ;  though  in  truth  the  Visitors  had  reported  abominations 
quite  as  flagrant  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

Meanwhile,  in  Januarv,  Catharine  <>f  Ara<jon  had  died  at  Kimbolton. 
(Jn  hearing  of  the  event  Henry  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "God  be 
praised  !  We  are  now  free  from  fear  of  war."  If  Catharine  had  lived, 
the  Bull  of  privation  might  even  yet  have  been  launched  when  the 
Emperor  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  spring ;  but  the  King  calculated  truly. 
The  Court  and  Anne  Boleyn  wore  mourning  for  Catluurlne.  But  Anne's 
own  fate  was  near  at  hand ;  for  Henry  had  long  since  grown  tired  of  her, 
and  could  not  make  men  respect  her.  He  now  said  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  marry  her  by  witchcraft.  In  the  course  of  the  month  she 
miscarried.  On  May  Day  there  was  a  tournament  at  Greenwich,  durinor 
which  the  King  suddenly  left  her  and  went  to  Westminster,    ^ext  day 
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she  was  apprehended  and  taken  to  the  Tower.  One  Mark  Sraeton, 
Groom  of  the  Chamber,  had  been  arrested  nnd  examined  bpforeliand,  and 
afterwards  her  brother  George,  Lord  Rochford,  and  three  oiher  courtiers 
were  likewise  placed  in  liie  Tower.  Anne  was  charged  willi  acts  of 
adultery  with  them  all.  She  protested  her  innocence,  tliough  she 
acknowledged  some  familiarities.  On  the  lotii  tihe  and  iiei  brother 
were  condemned,  and  the  latter  suffered  tvo  days  later  with  the  four 
other  su p  posed  paramours.  On  the  17tb  a  secret  enquiry  was  conducted 
by  persons  learned  in  the  canon  law,  after  which  Cranmer  pronounced 
her  marriage  with  the  King  invalid.  On  the  19th  she  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Green. 

For  some  time  before  her  arrest  the  King  had  been  secretly  talking 
of  matrimony  with  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolfhall, 
Wiltshire.  On  tlie  very  day  of  Anne's  execution  Cranmer  gave  the  King 
a  dispensation  for  tliis  new  matrl).  and  on  the  next  day  the  couple  were 
secretly  betrotiied.  On  AmMision  Day,  however  (May  25),  the  King 
wore  white  jus  a  widower  iii  mourning  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Whitsunday, 
June  4,  that  Jane  was  openly  produced  as  Queen,  having  been  married 
the  week  before. 

Parliament  had  been  dissolved  not  long  before  Anne  Boleyn's  arrest. 
It  was  the  same  Parliament  which  had  been  summoned  at  Wolsey^s  fall, 
and  it  had  lasted  for  six  years  and  a  half.   A  new  Parliament  was 

called,  and  met  on  June  8,  to  psiss,  among  other  things,  a  new  Act 
of  Su(?cession  in  favour  of  Jane  Seymour*8  issue,  disinheriting  that  of 
both  the  two  former  Queens.  The  Princess  Mary,  tlion^'h  her  chief 
enemv  wu-^  now  dead,  was  not  restored  to  favour  until,  to  make  life 
beuraiiie,  she  had  signed  without  reiiding  an  abject  submission,  acknow- 
ledginsr  tlie  King's  laws  by  wliieli  she  herself  was  a  bastard.  Shortly 
afterwards  died  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  King's  natural  son,  who  was 
believed  to  have  been  destined  by  Henry  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne 
in  case  of  failure  of  issue  by  Jane  Seymour ;  for  he  had  procured  a  clause 
in  the  Succession  Act  enabling  him  in  that  contingency  to  dispose  of  the 
Crown  by  will.  Another  Act  passed  was  for  the  attainder  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  presumed  to 
contract  marriage  with  the  King's  niece.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  He 
died  in  tlie  Tower  next  year.  At  this  time  also  the  ofliee  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal  was  taken  from  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  the  £arl  o£  Wiltshire,  and 
given  to  Cromwell. 

In  Jnly  there  was  a  meeting  of  Convocation,  over  which  Dr  Petre 
presided  as  deputy  to  Cromwell,  the  King's  Vicar-General.  Since 
C  ranniur  had  been  raised  to  the  Primacy  several  other  Bishops  favourable 
to  the  new  principle  of  Royal  Supremacy  had  been  appointed,  including 
Latimer  of  Worcester ;  and,  as  the  King  was  hoping  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  an  alliance  with  the  German  Protestants,  it  was  important 
to  set  forth  by  authority  a  formulary  of  the  faith  as  acknowledged 
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by  the  Church  of  England.  This  was  done  in  Ten  Articles  not  j^aciitl  v 
at  variance  with  the  beliefs  hitherto  received,  though  dissuadiiiLr  t^^^' 
use  of  the  term  Purg-atory,  and  oniittinGf  all  notice  of  four  out  ot"  the 
Seven  Sacraments.  This  omission  of  course  attracted  some  observation. 
But  as  to  their  positive  contents  Cardinal  Pole  himself  found  little  fault 
with  these  Articles,  his  main  objection  being  to  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  set  forth.  They  were  printed  as  ^  Articles  devised  by 
the  King*s  Highness  to  stabltsh  Christian  quietness  and  unity  among 
us." 

The  legislation  of  i^ist  years  had  created  much  popular  discontent, 
which  was  now  increased  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  In  the 
north  rumours  were  spread  that  the  King  would  appropriate  all  the 
Chureli  plate  ;  and  when  the  Commissioners  for  levying  a  subsidy  came 
to  Caistor,  in  Lincolnsliire,  just  after  two  small  neighbouring  monasteries 
had  been  suppressetl,  the  people  banded  together  to  resist  them.  The 
Commissioners  made  a  luusty  retreat,  but  some  of  tiiem  were  captured  and 
compelled  by  the  rebels  to  swear  to  be  true  to  the  King  and  to  take  their 
side.  The  insurgents  likewise  sent  up  two  messengci's  to  Windsor  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  their  sovereign.  The  answer  returned  by  Henry 
was  rough  in  the  extreme,  and  he  sent  a  force  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
to  quell  the  rising,  prepai  ing  himself  to  follow  with  another,  which  was 
to  muster  at  Ampthill.  The  muster,  however,  was  countermanded  on 
news  that  the  rebels  were  ready  to  submit ;  but  Lincolnshire  was  scarcely 
quiet  when  a  more  formidable  rising  began  in  Yorkshire,  ealled  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  A  lawyer  named  Robert  Aske  caused  a  muster  on 
Skipwith  Moor,  at  which  the  men  swore  to  be  faitliftd  to  tlu-  King  nri'i 
preserve  the  Church  from  sjioii ;  for  here,  as  in  Lineolnshire,  men  desired 
to  combine  loyalty  with  religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  in  danger 
from  the  rule  of  Cromwell  and  such  Bishops  as  Cranmer  and  Latimer. 
Aske  and  his  friends  got  possession  of  York.  They  took  an  oath  of 
adhesion  from  the  Mayor  and  commons  at  Doncaster.  They  replaced 
the  expelled  monks  in  their  monasteries.  Pomfret  Castle  was  delivered 
up  to  tliem  by  Lord  Darcy  as  too  weak  to  hold  out,  though  the  Arch> 
bishop  of  York  had  taken  refuge  with  him  there  ;  and  a  herald  named 
Lancaster,  sent  thither  by  the  Earl  of  Slirewsbury,  was  fnbiildeu  by 
Aske  to  read  the  King's  proelnmntion,  though  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
begged  leave  to  execute  his  commission. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sem  hy  the  King  to  put  down  the  rising, 
joined  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  otliers  in  the  Midiamls,  and  sent  an 
address  to  the  rebels,  offering  them  tlie  ciioice  of  battle  or  submission. 
But  on  reaching  Doncaster  he  found  that  the  movement  had  assimied 
such  dimendons  that  a  conflict  would  have  been  disastrous ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  made  an  agreement  there  with  the  rebels  (October  27)  and 
arranged  for  a  general  truce  in  the  north,  while  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker 
and  Robert  Bowes  were  sent  up  to  the  King  to  ask  for  an  answer  to 
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the  demftttds  of  the  insorgents.  Heniy  wrote  a  temporising  rex)ly,  but 
detained  the  messengers  lor  some  time  on  the  exonse  of  various  sinister 
ramours.  Conferences  were  arranged  in  December  at  Pomfret  and 
Doncaster,  and  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed  at  the  latter  place. 
Hereupon  the  King,  pnttinfj  ;i  smooth  face  on  matters,  wrote  to  Aske  to 
come  up  and  confer  with  him  frankly ;  and, though  notwithoutmisgivings 
in  spite  of  his  safe  conrlnct,  Aslce  onme  and  seoms  to  have  boen  won  over 
by  roviil  affiibility.  Early  in  January  (15557)  he  returned  to  Yorkshire 
and  did  liis  best  to  alhiy  dis(iniet,  declaring  that  the  King  was  every  way 
gracious  and  had  approved  the  general  pardon,  —  lliat  he  was  sending 
Norfolk  once  more  into  the  north,  and  that  grievances  would  be 
discussed  at  a  free  Parliament  at  York,  where  also  the  Queen  would 
be  crowned* 

But  the  pardon  had  been  already  ill  received  at  Kendal,  in  West- 
morland, where  the  people  said  they  had  done  no  wrong ;  and  grave 
suspicions  were  aroused  in  Yorkshire  that  the  King  was  fortifying  Hull 

and  Scarborough.  One  John  Hallom  was  taken  in  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Hull,  and  Sir  Francis  Bigod  made  <in  (equally  futile  effort  to 
march  on  Searboron<:*']i,  Bigod  Hed  and  was  afterwards  raptured  near 
Cfirlisle,  wliere  he  had  joined  himself  to  a  in  v-  rising  provoked  by  the 
King's  use  of  border  thieves  to  keep  the  et<untry  down.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  when  he  came  buck,  went  first  to  Carlisle,  where  he  proceetb'd 
by  martial  law  again.st  seventy-four  of  the  insurgents  and  terrified  the 
country  with  savage  executions.  He  then  went  on  to  Durham  and 
York,  where  he  endeavoured  to  learn  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  demands  made  and  conceded  at  Doncaster.  He  got  Aske  into  his 
hands  and  sent  him  up  to  the  King ;  while  the  Earls  of  Sussex  and 
Derby  reduced  liancashire  to  submission  by  hanging  the  Abbots  of 
Whalley  and  Sawley  and  one  or  two  monks,  and  securing  the  surrender 
of  the  Abliey  of  Furness. 

The  King's  principal  danq:cr  was  past  ;  bnt  mcanwliile  his  anxieties 
abroad  had  increased.  One  thinii:  wasin  liis  favonr,  that  (lnrin<]f  the  whole 
of  1536  the  Kniperor  and  Francis  J  were  at  war,  and  neither  ol"  them  wished 
to  interfere  with  liim.  Hut  the  Pope  was  trying  to  make  peace  between 
them  ;  and  having  created  Reginald  Folc  a  Canimal  in  December, 
he  gave  him  on  February  7  a  commist^ioa  as  Legate  to  bring  about 
Henry*8  return  to  his  obedience  to  Rome.  Pole  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV  ;  and  his  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  was  a  sister  of  that  Earl  of  Warwick  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Henry  VII.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry  VIII  wished  to 
atone  for  his  father's  wrong,  and  Reginald  Pole,  showing  a  <^reat  love  of 
letters,  was  educated  at  the  King's  expense  at  Oxfonl  and  Padua.  For 
this  Pole  was  certainly  most  iifrateful  ;  bnt  he  did  not  approve  ITenry's 
later  policy  and  obtained  leaveto  goabn  lad  airain.  Pressed  by  the  K  in«_^for 
a  statement  of  his  views  as  to  the  lioyal  Supremacy,  be  had  written  a 
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treatise  intended  for  the  King's  own  eye,  severely  censuring  his  policy 
and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  enforced  it.  The  King  was  exasper- 
ated at  this,  and  still  more  at  Pole's  being  made  a  Cardinal.  But  it 
was  now  his  duty  to  go  to  England,  or  as  near  it  as  he  could,  and 
publish  the  papal  censnres  against  Henry  ;  for  which  an  opportunity 
was  offered  by  the  presence  of  James  V  at  Paris,  where,  on  January  1, 
InST,  lie  married  the  French  King's  daughter  Madeleine.  There  were 
many  indications,  indeed,  tluit  the  English  would  weh'ome  a  Scotch 
invasion  if  Henry  did  not  mend  his  ways.  But  Francis  did  not  dare  to 
receive  at  his  Court  a  papal  Legate  denounced  by  Henry  as  a  traitor, 
whose  surrender  he  claimed  by  treaty  ;  and  Maria  of  Hungary,  the 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  also  warned  Pole  not  to  come  near  her, 
but  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Cardinal  of  Liege.  Pole's  mission  was 
consequently  a  complete  failure. 

And  now  Henry,  having  reduced  the  whole  of  the  north  country  to 
snbjec  ( ion,  left  unfulfilled  his  promise  of  a  free  Parliament  at  York.  On 
Norfolk's  return  he  instituted  a  Council  to  goyem  the  north — at  first 
under  Bishop  Tunstall  of  Durham,  afterwards  under  Holgate,  Bishop 
of  Id.indaff.  Meanwhile  a  Council  of  divines  met  in  London  to 
supply  some  omissions  in  the  King's  book  of  Articles  issued  in  the 
previous  year  ;  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  a  treatise  entitled 
The  InHtiiution  of  a  diri^fian  Man^  which  the  King  allowed  to  g^o 
forth  as  a  manual  of  doctrine  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishops,  without 
giving  it  the  express  sanction  of  a  work  which  had  been  examined  by 
himself.  It  was  accordingly  called  the  Bishops*  Book."  Five  years 
later,  a  considerably  revised  edition  of  it,  which  had  really  been 
examined  by  the  King,  was  issued  under  tiie  title  of  A  Necenar^ 
Doctrine  for  any  Chriitian  Man^  and  was  commonly  called  "the  King^s 
Book."  in  both  these  treatises  the  old  number  of  seven  Sacraments 
was  acknowledged,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  each  of  them  was  defined. 

On  October  1 2  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son  (the  future  Edward  VI) 
at  Hampton  Court.  She  died  twelve  days  after,  Tliree  months  previ- 
ously James  V  also  had  lost  his  newly-w(  dded  Queen  Madeleine. 

Tn  the  following  year  (1538)  the  suj  i  i  ession  of  the  monasteries  was 
carried  further.  Several  of  the  Abbots  and  priors  were  induced  to  make 
formal  surrenders,  which  were  often,  no  doubt,  voluntary  in  one  sense, 
since  pensions  were  more  acceptable  than  visitations.  The  King's  agents 
were  likewise  zealous  in  putting  down  images,  pilgrimages,  and  super- 
stitions. A  wonder>working  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent  was  destroyed ; 
and  a  solemn  enquiry  was  held  into  the  nature  of  a  venerated  relie, 
the    Blood  of  Ilailes,'*  reputed  to  be  the  blood  of  our  Lord. 

Meanwhile  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  quickened  by 
information  for  treason  against  the  heads  of  Houses  who  rejected  the 
Royal  Supn  nuiey.  The  Prior  of  Leuton  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Woburu  were  both  executed.    All  friars  were  compelled  to 
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put  aside  their  habits,  and  their  Houses  were  coutiscatcd.  These 
proceedings  were  not  relaxed  in  view  of  danger  from  abroad,  when  the 
King  heard  of  the  ten  years*  truce  made  in  June  between  the  Kmperor 
and  Francis.  In  September  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at 
Canterbury  was  robbed  of  all  its  treasures,  and  the  relics  which  had  been 
the  object  of  so  many  pilgrimages  were  burned.  Henry's  wrath  was 
stimulated  against  the  Saint  who  had  brought  a  King  of  England  low. 
The  news  of  tliis  outrage  excited  peculi;tr  horror  at  Rome;  but  all  the 
Pope  could  do  ^vas  to  reissue  ( December  17)  the  Bull  of  Excommnnica- 
tiou  already  publisiied  in  looo,  witli  additions  setting  forth  the  King's 
new  enormities,  and  to  attempt  to  procure  its  proclamation  at  least  at 
Dieppe  and  Boulognu,  or  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

But  Henry  anticipated  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  At  the 
end  of  August  Cardinal  Pole's  brother  Sir  Geoffrey  was  arrested ;  and, 
questions  haying  been  put  to  him  concerning  his  communications  over 
seat  the  fear  of  torture  wrung  from  him  information  which  was  thought 
to  implicate  his  other  brother  Lord  Montague  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter.  These  two  noblemen  were  accordingly  lodged  in  the  Tower 
on  November  4.  Exeter  would  be  next  in  succession  if  the  King  died 
without  lawful  issue,  and  ISIontaguc  was  the  lineal  heir  of  Clarence. 
The  Marchiones.s  of  Hxeter  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Mont.igue's 
mother,  were  also  closely  examined.  Tlie  two  noblemen  were  tried  for 
treason  and  beheaded  on  December  9,  others  who  were  found  guilty 
along  with  them  being  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  Sir  Geoffrey 
received  a  pardon  on  January  4,  in  consideration  of  his  unwilling 
disclosures.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  who  was  arrested 
on  December  SI,  was  found  guilty  of  treason  in  February,  1689, 
mainly  for  conversations  with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  March  8. 

The  Pope,  however,  was  now  encouraged  by  the  better  under- 
standing between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  to  send  Cardinal  Pole 
on  a  new  mission  to  those  two  sovereii^ns  to  induce  them  to  forbid 
commercial  intercourse  with  England  ;  and  David  Beton  was  at  the 
same  time  made  a  Cardinal  with  a  view  to  his  publishing  in  Scotland 
the  Bull  of  l^xeoramunieation  against  Henry.  Pole  travelled  by  land 
to  Spain,  and  oa  February  15  was  received  by  the  Emperor  at  Toledo 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt.  Yet  his  arrival  did  not  seem  ag^^able  to  the  Emperor,  who 
defined  to  do  as  the  Pope  desired ;  and  Pole  returned  to  Carpentras, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  friend  Sadoleto  till  he  received  an  answer 
to  a  message  that  he  sent  to  Francis.  But  tlie  French  King  was  only 
willing  to  prohibit  intercourse  with  England  on  condition  that  the 
Emperor  would  do  the  same  ;  and  Pole's  second  legation  bore  no  more 
practical  fruit  tlian  the  first  had  done. 

Henry  was  nevertheless  seriously  alaimcd.  Orders  were  given  for 
c.  ».  n.  II.  SO 
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the  coiistrucLioa  and  repair  of  fortifieutious  uu  the  coast's,  and  general 
muHters  were  held.  The  people,  believing  in  the  national  danger, 
were  zealous  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Parliament  was  called 
together  in  April,  and  occupied  itself  mainly  in  passing  what  was  called 
the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  for  enforcing  religious  unity.  This  was  an 
answer  to  the  taunts  that  the  English  were  heretics,  and  that  the  Pope*s 
excommunication  was  well  deserved.  By  this  severe  enactment  denial 
of  transubstantiation  involved  death  by  fire  and  confiscation  of  goods* 
no  abjuration  being  allowed  in  bar  of  execution;  and  it  was  further 
declared  felony  to  maintain,  either  tliat  Communion  in  both  kinds  was 
necessary,  or  that  priests  or  any  irian  or  woman  who  had  vowed  chastity 
or  widowhood  mipht  marry,  or  that  private  masses  were  not  laudable, 
or  that  auricnlar  confession  was  not  ex[)edient.  But  for  all  these 
offences  except  the  denial  of  traiiauuistautiatiun,  a  iirst  convicliuu  was 
visited  merely  with  imprisonment  and  confiscation;  a  second  was 
punished  capitally.  There  was  also  passed  a  great  Act  of  Attainder 
against  not  only  Exeter  and  Montague,  but  the  Countess  of  Salisbuiy 
and  a  large  number  of  other  penons,  some  of  whom  were  alive — for  the 
most  part  refugees  abroad — and  some  had  been  condemned  and  executed 
in  recent  years  for  treason.  But  the  danger  seemed  even  to  increase 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  the  Emperor,  on  the  invitation  of 
Francis,  passed  thronj^h  France  on  his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
was  hospitably  entertained  in  Paris. 

In  this  crisis  Henry  songlit  security  by  arranginsT  a  new  marriage  for 
himself  with  Anne,  sister  of  William,  Duke  of  ('leves,  who  by  liis  pre- 
tensions to  Geldere  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  and  had, 
besides,  family  and  other  ties  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany. 
With  these,  moreover,  Henry  had  for  some  time  been  cultivating  a  good 
understanding  and  had  given  them  great  hopes  in  the  previous  years  of 
a  religious  union  i^inst  both  Pope  and  Emperor.  And  though  the 
Germans  were  sadly  disappointed  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles,  against  which  they  strongly  remonstrated,  the  political 
support  of  England  was  too  valuable  to  be  hastily  rejected. 

In  November  proceedings  for  treason  were  iaken  ajrainst  the  two 
great  Abbots  of  Reading  and  Colchester;  and  agaiust  tlie  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  for  felony  ;  all  three  were  executed.  These  trials  were  cer- 
tainly irregular,  and  the  treasons  seem  to  have  consisted  merely  of  pri- 
vate conversations  disapproving  of  Royal  Supremacy  aud  of  the  King's 
proceedings.  But  the  unwillingness  of  these  Abbots  to  surrender  was 
perhaps  their  chief  crime,  and  a  rush  of  surrenders  followed,  so  that 
very  soon  not  a  single  monastery  was  left. 

In  the  last  days  of  December  Anne  of  Cleves  crossed  from  Calais  to 
Deal,  from  which  she  went  that  day  to  Dover  and  on  by  stages  through 
Canterbury  to  Rochester,  where  she  remained  all  New  Year's  Day,  1540. 
Here  she  received  a  surprise  visit  from  the  King,  who  came  incognito 
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and  made  himself  known  lo  lior:  as  he  afterwards  stated,  he  was 
disappoiutcd  uii  to  her  beauty,  lUtmgh  he  had  secured  beforehand  her 
portrait  painted  by  Holbein,  lie  returned  to  Green wieh  and  received 
Ilia  bride  pablicly  in  Greenwich  Park  on  January  3.  The  wedding  took 
plftoe  on  die  6th. 

JuBt  six  months  later  this  marriage  was  declared  null,  but  for  the 
present  no  one  doubted  its  validity.    Believing  that  it  would  bring 

favour  to  the  new  German  theology,  Dr  Barnes  and  two  other  preachers 
of  what  was  called  tlie  New  Learning,  were  indiscreetly  bold  at  Paul's 
Cross ;  but  what  school  of  opinion  would  prevail  was  for  some  time 
uncertain.  Parliament  met  on  April  12,  and  under  the  management 
of  Cromwell,  who  on  the  17th  was  created  VawX  of  Essex,  did  its  best 
still  further  to  enrieli  the  Crown.  The  great  Military  Order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem  was  suppri'ssed  and  its  endo\\  nients  were  confiscated  :  a 
heavy  subsidy  was  also  voted,  payable  by  instalments  in  four  years. 
But,  these  things  being  secured,  a  great  change  took  place.  On  June  10 
Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  Council  table  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  questioned  about  the  circumstances  of  the  King^s 
marriage,  and  forced  to  make  written  statements  to  serve  as  evidence 
for  its  (lissolulion.  But  nothing  was  yet  known  on  the  subject  when 
the  two  Hou.ses  of  Parliament,  acting  on  a  hint,  prayed  that  tlie  validity 
of  his  marriage  might  be  inquired  into  by  Convocation,  l  liis  was  done, 
and  after  various  depositions  had  been  read  to  show  that  the  K'm^  had 
never  given  liis  ^*  inward  consent to  his  own  public  act,  a  sentence  of 
nullity  was  pronounced. 

This  removed  at  once  any  fear  of  a  misunderstandings  with  the 
Emperor,  while  it  disappointed  Francis  and  the  Duke  of  Cleves. 
Anne  herself,  however,  consented  to  the  separation  and  was  provided 
for  in  England,  admitting  that  she  remained  a  maid.  A  month  later  it 
was  announced  l^at  the  King  had  married  Catharine  Howard,  niece  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  prayed  for  as  Queen  on  August  15. 
Meanwhile,  July  9,  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed  against  Cromwell  in 
Parliament  on  account  of  various  actS)  some  of  which  were  regarded 
as  treasonable  and  some  heretical,  among  the  latter  being  his  support 
of  Dr  Barne<i.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  July  2S.  Two 
days  later  Dr  Barnes,  and  with  him  Jerome  and  (iarrard,  the  two 
other  clergymen  who  liad  preached  at  Paul's  Cro.ss  in  the  spring,  were 
burned  as  lieretics  at  Smithfield  ;  while  three  of  the  Old  Learning  who 
had  been  attainted  iu  Parliament  were  hanged  at  the  same  place  as 
traitors. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  Cromwell  entirely  directed  the 
policy  of  England  during  the  years  of  his  ascendancy ;  for,  as  he  told 
Cardinal  Pole,  he  himself  considered  it  the  very  height  of  statesmanship 

to  endeavour  to  discern  wliat  was  in  the  King's  own  mind  and  set 
himself  sealously  to  follow  it  out.    And  this,  indeed,  is  the  explanation 
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of  his  whole  policy.  He  laboiii-t'd  to  salitily  the  King  ;  yet  at  times 
lie  mistook  the  King  s  intention,  and  had  the  mortification  occasion- 
ally to  see  the  King  himself  deliberately  upset  all  that  he  had  been 
endeayouring  to  establisli,  or  even  to  incur  the  King's  heavy  displeasure. 
He  maintained  his  position  by  pure  obsequiousness,  and  there  was 
no  kind  of  cruelty  or  tyranny  of  which  he  declined  to  be  the  agent 
Seldom  have  vast  and  multifarious  interests  been  so  completely  under 
the  control  of  a  statesman  so  unscrupulous.  He  was  continually  open 
to  bribes  and  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  simony.  No  donl>t  there  was 
sompthinc]f  engaging  in  his  personality  to  men  who  like  liimself  coiiM 
take  the  world  ;m  it  came.  His  early  wanderings  had  given  liiin  a 
knowledge  of  itieii  which,  combined  with  a  first-rate  capacity  for 
busines.s,  had  paved  bin  way  to  fortune.  Tliey  liad  also  given  him 
cultivated  tastes  and  an  acquaiiiiance  with  Italian  literature  which  few 
Englishmen  possessed  in  his  day.  It  was  from  a  study  of  the  great  work 
of  Machiavelli,  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  in  manuscript,  that  he  deiiTed 
those  political  principles  which  guided  him  through  his  whole  career. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  King  was  highly  satisfied  with  his  fifth 
wife.  In  other  matters  he  was  not  yet  at  ease.  He  had  now  no  such 
convenient  tool  as  Cromwell,  and,  distrusting  most  of  his  remaining 
ministers,  stood  in  fear  of  a  new  insurrection.  In  April,  1541,  a 
conspiracy  was  detected  in  Yorkshire  to  kill  Holgate,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  whom  he  had  appointed  President  of  the  North,  and  take  pos- 
session of  Pomfret  Castle.  Though  called  a  rebellion  by  ehronielers, 
the  design  was  suppressed  before  it  came  to  a  head,  and  the  eonspiraton* 
were  executed,  some  in  London  and  some  at  York.  It  was  clear  that 
the  north  of  England  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  Henry  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  thither  in  person  with  a  force  of  4000  or  6000  hone. 
First,  however,  he  determined  to  clear  the  Tower  of  inconvenient 
prisoners.  The  aged  Countess  of  Sslisbury,  who  had  been  attainted 
in  Parliament  without  a  trial  two  years  before,  was  beheaded  in  the 
Tower  on  May  28.  Lord  Leonard  Grey  was  tried  on  Juno  25,  and 
executed  on  the  28th  for  conduct  considered  treasonable  when  he  was 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  King  left  London  for  the  north  on  June  80  ;  but  his  progress 
was  impeded  by  storms  and  floods,  so  that  he  only  reached  Lincoln 
on  August  9.  On  entering  Yorkshire  he  was  met  hy  the  country 
gentlemen  ;  and  tho.se  of  them  who  had  taken  pait  in  the  rebellion 
of  1530-7,  including  Edward  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  made  their  sub- 
mission to  him  kneeling,  with  large  gifts  of  money  and  thanks  for  his 
pardon.  The  like  submission  and  gifts  had  been  made  to  him  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  delayed  his  arrival  at  York  till  the  middle  of 
September,  expecting  (as  he  afterwards  gave  out)  a  visit  tliere  from 
James  V.  T*)ut  as  the  Scottish  King  made  no  sign  of  coming,  be  left  on 
the  27th  on  his  return  southward.    By  the  beginning  of  November  he 
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was  again  iit  Ilamptuii  Court,  when  spen  t  inforiimtion  was  revealed 
to  liiin  thrnn^jfli  Crannier.  Tlie  C^ueeji.  it  was  t'uuii<L  liad  l^efore  lier 
marriage  to  him  been  too  intimate  with  more  tlian  our  ju  rsnn  :  and  it 
was  alleged  iliat  even  during  the  rujui  progress  in  Linculnsliire  she 
had  secret  meetings  with  a  paramour*.  The  supposed  accomplices  of 
her  guilt  were  executed ;  and.  Parliament  having  met  in  January,  1542, 
an  Act  of  Attainder  was  passed  against  the  Queen,  who  on  February  18 
was  beheaded  within  the  Tower.  She  steadfastly  denied  any  miscon- 
duct  since  her  marriage  ;  and  her  fate  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
the  result  of  political  intrigue. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  King  remained  a  \\  idower.  Mean- 
while it  slionld  be  noted  that,  having  obtained  from  Parliament  in  1539 
powers  for  the  creation  of  now  bishoprics,  during  the  next  three  years 
he  applied  a  p<M  t!on  of  tl.e  contiscated  property  of  the  monast.  rios  to 
the  endownicni  of  >ix  new  sees  ;  one  of  which,  Westminster,  was  dissolved 
in  the  following  reign,  but  the  other  five,  after  si»ine  vicissitiides,  are  in 
existence  at  the  present  day.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Authorised  English  Bible,  which  was  first  issued  and  ordered 
to  be  read  in  churches  as  early  as  1536. 

lu  March,  1542,  Henry  began  pressing  his  richer  subjects  for  a 
loan;  which,  though  little  hope  was  entertained  of  repayment,  was 
generally  granted,  in  the  expectation  that  the  money  \\  ould  be  used  in 
a  war  against  France.  But,  though  Francis  and  llie  Kiiiperor  were  on 
the  verge  of  war,  and  the  former  really  invaded  the  latter*s  dominions  in 
July,  En<^dand  remaiiu'd  neutral  for  ncarh*  a  whole  year  after.  Henry*s 
design  was  first  to  gel  beotland  completely  into  his  power. 

A  brit  i'  account  seems  desirable  at  this  point  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Scotland.  At  tlie  time  of  Albany's  linal  withdrawal  from  the  king- 
dom in  the  early  summer  of  1524,  James  V  was  only  twelve  yeai-s  old, 
and  should  have  remained  still  for  some  time  under  tutelage.  But  the 
eircomstances  were  peculiar.  Albany  had  not  relinquished  his  claims 
upon  the  government,  but  had  left  behind  him  a  garrison  at  Dunbar, 
and  his  cause  was  still  upheld  by  James  Beton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  Gawin  Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  His  party,  however,  had  really 
collapsed,  and  in  July  Queen  Margaret  caused  her  son  to  be  declared  of 
ajcfe  by  a  Council  at  Holy  rood,  at  which  most  of  tlie  Scotch  lords  swore 
fealtv.  There  spcnu-d  tlien  to  be  a  vcrv  cfrneral  frclini^  for  an  airrcenient 
with  En<^land,  especially  as  flu-  lords  wei-e  encouraged  to  believe  that 
their  King  would  be  alluwcd  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  notwithstand- 
ing her  engagement  to  tlie  Emperor  ;  from  which,  as  Wolsey  secretly 
informed  Margaret,  Henry  intended  to  induce  Charles  to  release  her. 

Unfortunately,  the  plans  of  the  King  and  Wolsey  included  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Margaret  to  her  husband  Angus,  who,  after  being  for  two 
years  a  refugee  in  France,  came  to  England  just  as  Albany  returned,  and 
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was  bent  on  tjoiiiLT  back  to  his  own  country.  Margaret  would  not  hear 
of  beino^  reconciled  to  liim — all  the  less  as  she  had  now  bestowed  her 
affections  oTi  yoiinix  Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Lord  Evandale,  whom 
she  head  luudvi  Lord  Treasurer ;  and  both  she  and  Arrau,  the  great  rival 
of  Angus,  declared  tliat  if  tlie  latter  were  allowed  to  cross  the  border, 
negotiation  with  England  was  at  an  end.  Angus,  howeyer,  made  Im 
way  to  Scotland,  and,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  aome  other 
gentlemen,  scaled  the  town  walls  of  Edinburgh  at  four  o^dock  on  a 
NoTcmber  morning ;  after  which  they  opened  the  gates  to  their  com> 
panics,  and,  when  it  was  day,  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  that  they  came  as 
loyal  subjects  objecting  to  evil  councillors  about  the  King.  But,  as  the 
Castle  o|)ened  fire  upon  him,  Anpfus  fonnd  it  prudent  in  the  evening  to 
qnit  the  town  and  retire  to  Dalkeith;  and  that  same  night  Marg"aret 
took  her  son  with  her  from  Holyrood  into  the  Castle  for  security.  She 
then  dispatched  in  his  name  an  embassy  to  Enghmd ;  which,  being  re- 
ceived at  Greenwich  just  before  ChristmiLs,  proposed  a  peace,  with  the 
marriage  of  James  to  Mary,  and  returned  with  an  encouraging  reply. 
But  Angus  had  been  meanwhile  making  friends  with  Archbishop  Beton 
and  others  who  were  displeased  with  the  Queen^sezdusiyeness;  and,  when 
the  lords  came  to  Edinburgh  for  a  Parliament  in  February,  152$,  they 
compelled  her  to  bring  her  son  out  of  the  Castle  to  the  Tolbooth,  wheie 
a  Council  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  goyemment ;  and  the  summonses 
of  treason  against  Aniens  and  his  friends  were  declared  untrue. 

Marn;aret  next  sent  a  secret  message  to  Albanj!"  asking-  for  French 
support ;  but  tlie  time  was  unlucky,  for  the  date  of  her  messenger's 
instructions  was  just  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Indeed  from 
this  time  the  French  were  generally  very  cautious  about  interfering-  in 
Scotch  affairs  without  the  consent  of  Henry,  who  was  always  a  possildc 
ally  against  the  Emperor,  or  might  be  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  And 
Henry  not  only  fayoured  Angus,  but  remonstrated  strongly  with  his 
sister  on  her  efforts  to  procure  a  diyorce  from  him.  Angus  thus  had  full 
control  of  affairs  for  three  years,  during  which  the  young  King  was 
jealously  guarded,  and  all  important  offices  were  filled  by  his  relatiyes. 
It  was  a  time  when  none  could  prevail  against  a  Douglas.  But  Margaret 
obtained  from  Rome  a  divorce  from  Ang^and  married  Henry  Stewart, 
who  was  afterwards  created  T.ord  ^Icthven  ;  and  her  son,  after  repeated 
efforts  had  been  made  for  liis  lil)eration,  escaped  lo  Stirling  Ca.stle  in 
June,  1528.  In  a  few  montlis  Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas 
were  driven  to  lake  refuge  in  England,  where,  to  James  great  grief,  they 
were  well  received  by  Henry. 

James  had  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  his  uncle,  but  the  intrigues  of 
Angus,  together  with  border  raids,  brought  about  the  hostiUUes  iHiich 
we  haye  noticed  in  1632,  when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  inyaded  the 
East  Marches  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  By  the  mediation 
of  Francis  peace  negotiations  were  opened  next  year  at  Newcastle,  and  in 
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May,  1534,  peace  was  concliuled  iu  London.  Henry  then  sent  to  his 
nephew  the  Order  of  the  (xarter  and  afterwardn  endeavoured,  but 
without  suecess,  to  draw  him  into  his  own  policy  in  religion  against  the 
Pope,  lleury  might  well  desire  this  ;  fur  Ins  own  eonduct  had  raised 
the  political  importance  of  Scotland  among  the  nations.  The  Emperor 
courted  James'  friendship,  and  the  Pope  sent  him  a  consecrated  sword 
and  hat»  meaning  to  take  away  Henry's  title  of  Defender  of  the  Futh 
and  bestow  it  upon  the  Scottish  King.  Scotland,  moreover,  was  an 
asylum  for  persons  who  disliked  Henry's  measures  against  the  Church ; 
and  there  was  a  serious  possibility  of  an  invasion  from  Scotland  to  drive 
Henry  from  the  throne  if  he  would  not  make  his  peace  with  Rome. 

In  1536  James  went  t(^  France  under  engao^ement  to  marry  Mary  of 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Vendomc  ;  l)ut  the  lady  did  not  ])lease 
liini,  and  he  actually  married  Madeleine,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  I,  at 
Paris  in  January,  1537.  He  took  her  witli  him  to  Scotland  ;  but  she  died 
in  the  following  July.  Next  year  he  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville.  Thus  he  was 
still  strongly  bound  to  France  ;  but  France  remained  on  good  terms  with 
England,  and  James  had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  existing  tranquillity. 
In  1541  died  two  infant  Princes  to  whom  Mary  had  given  birth,  and 
also  James'  mother  Margaret,  the  Queen  Dowager.  Another  child  was 
expected  in  lo42»  the  year  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  when  Henry,  as 
we  have  said,  was  scheming  to  get  S  r  tlmd  completely  under  his  power. 

In  the  spring  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Deputy  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  submitted  to  the  King  and  his  Council  a  proposal  to  kidnap 
James  while  he  was  somewhere  near  Dumfries,  and  to  bring  him  to 
Henry.  The  project,  liowever,  wius  disapproved  as  dangerous  and  sure 
to  be  attended  with  scandal  if  it  failed.  In  July  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Francis  and  the  Emperor  cut  off  Scotland  from  any  hope  of  aid 
from  France  against  English  aggression ;  and,  w^hile  James  was  anxious 
for  a  conference  between  commissionerB  of  both  realms  to  put  down 
border  raids,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  was  sent  down  to  the  border  and 
arranged  with  Angus  an  invasion  of  Teviotdale.  It  took  place  on 
August  24,  when  the  English  burned  several  i)lace8  ;  but  on  their  return 
they  were  caught  in  an  ambuscade  at  Hadden  Rig,  Sir  Robert  Bowes 
and  most  of  the  leaders  being  taken  prisoners.   Angus, however,  escaped. 

That  very  day.  in  total  ignorance  of  this  reverse  in  the  north,  the 
Privy  Council  were  makincf  preparations  for  a  more  considerable  invasion 
under  Norfolk.  The  news  of  Bowes'  defeat  made  Englislnnen  all  the 
more  ea^er  to  avenge  it.  But  James  had  done  nothing"  to  ])rovoke  war. 
His  ambassador  was  still  in  the  English  Court,  desiring  a  passport  for 
a  larger  embassy  to  treat  of  peace ;  and,  though  he  hardly  met  wltii  due 
civility,  a  meeting  was  at  length  arranged,  which  took  place  at  York  in 
September  between  commissioners  on  both  sides.  But  musters  were 
made  at  the  same  time  all  over  England ;  and,  as  Henry  would  accept 
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no  terms,  without  free  delivery  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Scots  and 
renunciation  of  their  alliance  with  France,  the  result  was  war.  After  it 
was  l)eL,nin  Henry  {juljlislied  u  maiiit'eslo  in  liis  own  justitication,  in  which 
James  was  reproaciied  with  having  siiowu  inii^ratitude  for  the  protection 
aff  orded  to  him  in  Ijis  early  years,  by  decliiuni^  to  meet  lleury  at  York. 
The  English  KingalHO  revived  llie  old  claim  oi'  bUperiuriLy  over  Scotlaiiu. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  croBsed  the  border  in  October,  and  burned 
Kelso  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country,  but  was  obliged  to  retucn 
to  Berwick  in  eight  days  for  lack  of  victuals.  An  army  suddenly  raised 
by  James  was  only  able  to  skirmish  with  the  invaders  and  harass  their 
retreat.  James  would  have  pursued  them  further  to  revenge  the  injury; 
but  the  nobles  objected,  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  warned 
not  to  risk  his  life,  being  childless,  in  dangerous  expeditions.  But  in 
November  he  passed  secretly  to  the  West  Borders  as  far  ns  Lochmabcn, 
and  directed  Lord  Maxwell,  the  Warden  there,  witli  the  Karls  of  C;issiliis 
and  Glencairn  and  other  lords,  to  invade  Kugland  near  tliu  Sol  way. 
They  entered  the  Debateable  Land  by  nif:^ht,  in  numbers  nckoned  at 
about  17,000,  and  burned  some  places  on  the  Esk  before  daybreak 
on  November  24,  But  Wharton  at  Carlisle,  having  got  notice  of  the 
project,  sallied  out  first  with  a  small  company  to  reconnoitre ;  and  when 
others,  following,  brought  up  his  numbers  to  about  2000,  he  crossed  the 
Leven  in  view  of  the  enemy.  The  Scots,  believing  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  come  upon  them,  began  to  withdraw^  discharging  ordnance 
to  cover  their  retreat,  which  they  eoukl  only  efTect  by  fordii^  the  Esk 
with  a  moss  on  their  left  hand.  But  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout. 
Many  were  drowned  in  tho  Esk  ;  only  twenty  were  slain,  and  about  1200 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  two  Earls  and  live  Barons.  Deeply 
mortified  with  this  disgraceful  defeat,  James  withdrew  to  Edinburgli  anil 
then  to  Falkland,  where  he  remained,  ill  and  dejected,  while  news  was 
brought  him  that  Iiis  Queen  at  Linlithgow  had  borne  him  a  daughter  ou 
December  8.   He  had  no  comfort  in  the  news,  and  died  on  the  14th. 

The  chUd  was  Mary  Stewart,  who  thus  became  Queen  when  only 
a  week  old.  On  hearing  of  her  father's  death,  Henry  liberated  the 
Solway  Moss  prisoners  from  the  Tower,  and  called  his  pensioners,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  to  a  conference  with  them,  proposing 
a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  with  provisions  for  the  future 
marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with  the  newMjorn  babe,  who  was  to  be 
broucfht  up  in  England  till  she  reached  niarria^^eahlc  aqfc.  Having  given 
pledii^es  to  promote  tiiis  design,  the  Scotch  lords  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country,  for  wliich  they  set  out  on  New  Year's  Day,  1543. 
honoured  with  great  gifts  upon  their  departure.  Meanwhile  Cardinal 
Betou  had  claimed  thegovernmentof  Scotland  under  an  alleged  will  of  the 
deceased  King ;  but,  this  being  treated  as  a  forgery,  the  claims  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  as  next  in  the  succession,  were  admitted  by  the  nobles,  and 
Beton  was  thrown  into  prison.  Hereupon  the  Cardinal  laid  the  kingdom 
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under  interdict.  Nevertheless  Arran  called  a  Parliament,  which  met  at 
EdinbiirfTfh  on  March  12,  and  in  the  main  favoured  Henry's  policy ;  for 
the  marriage  initself  was  geneiallyappruvcd, tiie  Douglases  were  restored 
to  their  estates  and,  the  inllueiice  of  liL'toii  being  excludtd.  an  Ac  t  was 
passed  to  pynuit  the  use  of  Englissli  Bibles.  But  the  Kii^iish  King's 
demand  for  the  control  of  the  young  Queen  during  her  childhood  was 
absolutely  refused,  as  likewise  was  another  for  the  surrender  of  fortresses 
in  Scotland  ;  and  a  little  later*  Sir  George  Douglas  being  sent  up  with 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim  for  an  adjostment^  Henry  agreed  that  the  royal 
child  should  remain  in  Scotland  till  she  was  ten  years  old,  sufficient 
hostages  meanwhile  remaining  for  her  at  the  English  Court.  To  this, 
in  effect,  the  Scotch  lords  were  brought,  though  with  difficulty,  to  con- 
sent in  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  by  the  efforts  of  Glencaim  and  Sir 
Genrgfe  Dmiglas  two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Greenwich  on  July  1,  for 
peace  and  for  tlir  marriage. 

This  arranj^ement  offered  a  fair  show  of  an  international  settlement  ; 
but  there  were  secret  articles,  a})art  from  the  treaty,  which  Henry  was 
getting  his  friendi*  in  Scotland  to  sign,  and  by  wliu-ii  he  hoped  to  keep 
the  government  of  the  country  entirely  in  his  power.  Meanwhile, 
however.  Cardinal  Beton  had  been  released  from  prison  on  April  10 ; 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Iicnnox,  who  had  just  come  from  France  (son  of  that 
Earl  who  had  entered  Edinburgh  with  Angus  in  1524),  sought  to  sup- 
plant Arran  both  as  Governor  and  in  the  succession  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
Argyle  and  Bothwell  joined  the  party  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  and  the  independence  of  the  countoy. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  having  obtained  another  heavy  subsidy  from 
Parliament,  had  concluded,  on  February  11,  a  secrpt  treaty  witli  the 
Emperor  against  France,  which  was  still  una  vowed  wlieii  confirmed,  first 
by  the  Emperor  in  Spain,  March  31,  and  then  by  Henry  at  Hampton 
Court  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  20.  But  joint  demands  were  formulated 
to  be  made  of  Francis  by  heralds  of  the  Emperor  and  Henry  at  once. 
Francis,  howerer,  refused  passports  to  the  heralda  to  enter  his  country 
and  the  demands  were  intimated  in  London  to  the  B^rench  ambassador. 
Then  on  July  7  Sir  John  Wallop  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
detachment  which  joined  the  Emperor  at  the  siege  of  Landrecies ; 
where,  however,  the  joint  efforts  of  the  aUies,  though  prolonged  for 
months,  proved  a  total  failure. 

.Tust  after  Wallojvs  departure  the  King,  on  Jnly  12,  married  his 
sixtli  and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr.  Fntdand  won  little  t^doiy  from 
the  campaign  abroad,  though,  strengtlienetl  hy  Henry's  alliance,  the 
Emperor  was  able  in  September  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Cleves  into 
subjection. 

Open  war  with  France  rendered  Henry's  designs  on  Scotland  more 
difficult.  To  secure  the  aid  of  Arran  he  had  made  him  the  most 
splendid  offers — that  he  should  have  the  Princess  Elizabeth  as  a  bride 
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for  his  son,  and  that  he  ahonld  hiniRelf  be  King  of  Scotland  beyond 
ilie  Fortli.  But  A  n  an  could  not  easily  withstand  the  growing  feeling 
of  biuipicion  against  England  ;  and,  though  he  ratified  the  treaty  with 
Henry  at  Holyrood  on  August  25,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
nobility,  be  had  even  before  that  date  resigned  the  charge  of  the  infant 
Queen  and  her  mother  to  the  Cardinal  and  his  friends.  He  then  sought 
a  meeting  and  reeonciliaton  with  the  Cardinal  at  Falkirk,  where  he 
abjured  his  Protestant  heresies.  Immediately  afterwards,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  they  crowned  the  child  at  Stirling  as  Queen.  Henry's  anger  was 
intense.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Scots  against  England  was  still  more 
ajT^ravated  by  the  discovery  that  some  Scotch  merchant-ships,  whose 
safety  ought  to  have  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  had  been  arrested  at  an 
English  port  on  the  plea  that  they  were  carryincr  victuals  to  France. 
Henry,  moreover,  let  the  two  months  expire  withm  which  he  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty  ;  so  that  the  Scotti  justly  felt  they  had  been  deluded. 
Early  in  October  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Dumbarton  with  money  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  England.  With  it  also  came  a  French  ambaasir 
dor.  La  Brosse,  and  a  papsd  Legate,  Cardinal  Grimani.  But  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  at  once  intercepted  the  money,  and,  to  maintain  his  oppositi<Mi 
to  Arran,  left  the  party  of  France  and  joined  that  of  Henry. 

In  September,  whUe  professing  peace  with  Scotland,  Henry  had 
meditated  a  further  outrage  by  an  invasion  under  the  Duke  of  SiifTolk; 
but  this  was  wisely  forborne.  The  Scotti-]i  people  were  already  deeply 
incensed  ;  and  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  had  to  leave 
Edinburgh  for  his  own  safety,  and  take  refuge  in  Angus'  Castle  of 
Tantallon.  In  December  the  St;oich  Parliament  met,  declared  the 
treaties  with  England  no  longer  binding,  and  renewed  the  old  league 
with  Krance.  Henry  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  Scotland  with  a 
threatening  and  reproachful  message  to  be  read  to  the  Estates.  It  was 
received  by  the  Governor  after  the  Parliament  had  been  dissolved.  It 
apparently  helped  to  bring  about  a  formal  agreement  which  Angus  and 
Lennox  made  with  him  on  January  18, 1544,  and  in  which  the  Earls  of 
Gassillisand  Glencairn  likewise  took  part,  all  promising  to  unite  against 
the  old  enemy  England.  But  the  same  lords  presently  asked  England's 
aid  to  support  them  in  their  own  country;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Carlisle  on  May  17,  bv  nifncairn  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Caithne?*s  in 
behalf  of  T.ennox,  binding  tlieni  t()  procure  Henry's  appointment  a5 
Protectri  oi  Scotland,  to  put  the  cliief  fortresses  of  the  eountry  into]ii> 
han<ls,  and,  if  possible,  to  <ret  possession  of  the  young  (Queen's  jHTSon. 
and  convey  her  to  England.  Lennox  was  then  to  have  the  regency  of 
Scotland  and  to  marry  Henry's  niece,  Margaret  Douglas.  This  marriage 
actually  took  place  in  the  following  summer ;  and  Darnley  was  bom  of 
it  next  year. 

But  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  month  of  May  a  fleet  of 
200  sail  under  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle^  had  appeared  in  the 
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Firtli  of  Forth  and  landed  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The 
Earl  first  captured  Loith,  then  burned  Ediiiburi^h  and  J^eith  also,  and 
re-embarked  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  leaving  a  detachment  to  return  to 
Berwick  by  land,  which  likewise  wasted  and  burned  evervlhiiif^  on  its 
way.  Having  thuii  dealt  an  efifective  blow  at  Scotlanti.  wliich  waa 
followed  up  in  the  summer  and  autumn  by  continual  ravages  of  the 
border,  with  destrnotion  of  towns  and  yilli^s  on  a  scale  quite  unpie- 
eedented,  Henry  crossed,  on  July  14,  to  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which 
was  formed  before  his  arriyal.  It  had  been  agreed,  after  some  disputes, 
that  this  time  the  Emperor  and  the  King  should  operate  against  the 
common  enemy  separately  and  join  their  forces  at  Paris.  The  siege  of 
Boulogne,  which  was  very  protracted,  was  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  plan.  The  Emperor  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France,  and 
captured  St  Dizier  after  a  six  weeks'  siege;  but,  in  default  of  active 
support  from  his  ally,  on  September  18  he  made  a  sej^arate  peace  with 
Francis  at  Crepy,  and  England  was  left  to  carry  on  the  war  alone. 
Boulogne  had  capitulated  on  September  14.  Another  siege  —  that  of 
Montreuil  —  was  abandoned,  in  which  Count  van  Buren  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  King  crossed  again  to  Dover  on  the 
80th.  In  October,  after  the  failure  of  a  French  attempt  to  recover 
Boulogne  by  surprise,  conferences  took  place  at  Calius  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor ;  but  peace  could  not  be  established,  as  the 
French  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Boulogne,  and  the  English  on  a 
promise  to  render  no  further  assistance  to  the  Scots. 

The  leag'uc  between  Ifcnry  and  the  Emperor  had  been  hollow  from 
the  tirgt  ;  nor  had  it  then  been  easily  adjusted,  the  objects  of  the  allies 
being  entirely  different.  Henry  had  foreseen,  long  before  he  entered  on  it, 
tliat  his  Scottish  policy  w(nild  involve  a  war  with  1' ranee;  the  Emperor 
desired,  if  he  could  not  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  at  least  to 
break  up  the  shamefid  alliance  between  them  and  the  French  King. 
The  Pope  meanwhile  was  urging  both  the  Emperor  and  Francis  to 
peace,  so  that  a  General  Council  might  meet  to  put  down  heresy —that 
of  England  most  of  all ;  and  now  that  peace  was  made,  the  Council  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Trent  in  March,  1545. 

England  being  thus  isolated,  her  resources  were  now  put  to  a  severe 
strain.  Henry  had  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1544,  been 
absolved  by  Parliament  from  repayment  of  the  forced  loan  he  had  levied 
two  years  before,  and  it  was  not  in  this  year  that  he  betran  to  debase  the 
c  un  ency.  On  May  16,  however,  he  issued  a  proclamation  ^  enhancinuf  '* 
gold  and  silver,  that  is,  raisiicj^  the  rate  of  the  coins  to  prevent  their 
being  exported;  for  the  quuluy  of  the  English  coinage,  at  this  date, 
was  still  high,  and  it  was  consequently  in  much  demand  in  other 
countries.  But  before  another  twelvemonth  had  expired,  a  debased 
currency  was  issued,  which  was  afterwards  lowered  still  further.  Mean* 
while,  in  June  of  this  year  a  loan  was  obtained  from  the  City  of  London 
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by  the  mortgage  of  some  Crown  lan(l^?,  \i\n\  in  January^  1.345,  a  new 
benevolence  was  cleiaaiided  for  the  wars  of  France  and  Scotland. 

For  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  country  Henrj  had  relied  chieflj 
on  the  aid  of  the  Douglases  and  of  the  Scotch  heretics,  who  hated 
Cardinal  Beton  and  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  monasteries  and  the 
Church.  But  the  Douglases  were  double-dealers,  and,  since  Hertford  s 
burning  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  Governor  released  them  from  confine- 
ment to  serve  against  the  common  enemy,  they  had  shown  so  much 
loyalty  to  their  country  that  they  were  absolved  from  attainder  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  Dcceniber.  The  King  on  this  gave  ear  to  a 
project  of  Sir  Ralpli  Evers  and  Brian  Layton  for  subdning"  the  dom.iiiis 
of  tlic  Douglsises,  together  with  the  whole  eiumtry  soutli  of  Forth.  In 
February,  1545,  aceoiilingly,  Evers  and  Layton  raided  the  Scotch 
border  in  the  usual  fashion  us  fur  us  Melrose,  where  they  wrecked  the 
Abbey  and  violated  the  tombs  of  the  Douglases.  Angus  and  Amu, 
however,  met  them  at  Ancrum  Moor  near  Jedburgh  and  with  greatly 
inferior  numbers  routed  the  English  host,  taking  prisoners  the  leaden 
and  some  hundreds  of  their  followers. 

The  war  between  France  and  England  still  went  on,  but  was  attended 
with  little  advantage  to  either  side.  Marshal  du  Biez  formed  the  si^ 
of  Boulogne  in  January  ;  but  as  England  commanded  the  sea  it  was 
ineffectual;  and,  though  renewed  efforts  were  made  in  the  Bummeft 
they  were  equally  fruitless. 

The  French,  indeed,  collected  a  great  fleet  under  Annebaut  and 
entered  the  Solent,  where  a  s(j[uadron  drawn  up  at  Pori^inouth  was 
unable  for  some  time  to  attack  tlieni  for  lack  of  wind.  In  prej)aring 
for  action,  moreover,  the  English  lost  a  tine  vessel,  the  Marif  liose^  which 
heeled  over  by  accident  and  sank  before  the  King's  eyes,  almost  all  her 
crew  being  drowned.  The  French,  on  tJie  other  hand,  would  have 
attacked  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  harbour,  but  could  not  approach  with 
safety;  and  though  they  overran  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  were 
soon  driven  out.  They  were  then  carried  eastward  off  the  Sussex  coast, 
which  they  atta(  ked  with  little  effect,  and  after  an  inde<nsive  action  in 
the  Channel,  ending  at  nightfall,  they  retired  to  their  own  coast.  The 
siege  of  Boulogne  was  then  abandoned,  and  in  Sei)tember  Lord  Lisle 
landed  in  Normandy  and  burned  Treport;  but  sickness  had  broken  out 
in  the  tleet  and  it  returned. 

That  same  September  the  Earl  of  Hertford  invaded  llti  Scotch 
Marclies,  took  Kelso,  Home,  Melrose,  and  l)ry])urgl»,  and  e\cn  out-li'l 
previous  works  of  destruction,  iictweun  the  8th  and  tlie  23rd  of  the 
monthhe  demolished  seven  monasteries,  sixteen  castles,  towers,  or  "  piles," 
five  market-towns,  243  villages,  thirteen  mills,  and  three  hospitals. 

In  November  Parliament  met  and,  besides  granting  the  King  a  new 
and  heavy  subsidy,  put  at  his  disposal  the  property  of  all  hospitahs,  col- 
leges, and  chantries  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  wars.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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took  alann,  but  received  Bssurances  that  they  should  be  spared; 
there  were  limits,  evidently,  that  even  Henry  would  not  exceed.  Tliere 
was  also  a  heresy  bill  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
after  much  discussion  was  read  no  less  than  five  tim»'s  and  thon  passed 
unanimously  ;  but  apparently  it  was  rejected  in  llie  ('oiumons.  for  it  did 
not  become  law.  On  Christmas  Eve  ilie  Kin^^  in  pt^rson  ])r()rogued 
Parliament  and  is  recorded  to  have  delivered  a  remarkahlo  speech,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  piuvulent  disputes  about  religion  and  urged 
more  charity  and  forbearance. 

In  the  autumn  there  had  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  peace  with 
France.  For  peace  the  French  were  anxious  if  Henry  could  be  induced 
to  give  up  Boulogne.  The  Emperor  offered  hia  services  as  mediator ; 
Ixit  a  conference  at  Brussels  led  to  no  result,  because,  though  the  whole 
English  Council  was  in  favour  of  the  surrender,  Henry  himself  was 
firmly  opposed  to  it.  The  Emperor  was  not  greatly  distressed  by  the 
failure,  but  sought  to  renew  and  strengthen  his  treaty  with  England,  as 
tlic  unexpected  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  this  time  upset  .s<niu' 
arninc^a  nients  in  the  Peace  of  Crepy,  and  he  wsui  determined  on  keeping 
Milan  tu  himself.  Another  set  of  mediators  alsn  offered  their  services  — 
the  German  Protestants,  who,  tliough  quite  alienated  from  Henry  for 
years  past  by  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  and  the  divorce  from  Anne  of 
Cleves,  were  alarmed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  General  Council 
summoned  to  meet  at  Trent,  which  did  in  fact  open  its  first  session  in 
December.  Anxious  to  discredit  the  Council,  it  was  important  for  them 
to  make  peace  between  England  and  France,  and  in  November  they  sent 
deputies  to  a  Conference  at  Calais,  which,  though  continued  into  the 
next  month,  proved  as  ineffectual  as  that  at  Hrussels. 

Direct  negotiations,  however,  took  place  between  English  and  French 
commissi onci*s  in  May,  1546,  with  the  result  that  peace  was  finally 
coiiehided  at  Canipe,  between  Anlres  and  (tuines,  on  .lune  7,  on  condi- 
tions severe  enouL,Hi  for  Francis,  binding  him  to  pay  all  tlu'  old  pensions 
due  to  Enfj^laiid  and  a  further  sum  of  2,000,000  crowns  for  w;ir  exjK'iises 
at  the  end  uf  eight  years.  Boulogne  was  to  be  retained  in  Henry's 
hands  till  all  was  paid  ;  but  some  points  were  left  to  be  adjusted  later 
on ;  and  Henry  agreed  to  the  coroprehenmon  of  the  Scots,  provided  they 
would  be  bound  by  the  treaties  of  1543. 

Meanwhile  he  had  just  achieved  one  great  object  in  Scotland,  which 
he  had  been  clandestinely  pursuing  for  years  in  order  to  get  a  more 
complete  command  of  the  country.  This  was  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
BetOD.  He  was  aided  by  factions,  political  and  religious,  within  the 
country  ;  for  the  ( 'ardinal  had  caused  one  George  Wishart  to  be  burned 
as  a  heretic  in  front  of  his  Tastle  at  St  Andrews  on  March  2,  and 
Wishart's  friends  swore  to  revenge  his  death.  Early  in  the  nioming  of 
May  29  a  party  of  them  entered  the  Castle  when  the  drawbridge  was 
down  to  admit  workmen,  struck  down  tiie  porter  and  threw  him  into 
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thd  fosSf  then  forced  the  door  of  the  Cardinal's  chamber,  killed  him  and 
hung  out  his  body  over  the  walls.  The  event  caused  Angus,  Maxwell, 
and  others  to  renounce  the  English  alliance  and  strengthen  the  Governor's 
luuids  ai^aiiist  the  iiisnrofents.  But  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews  was  a 
strong  fortress  and  could  not  be  starved  out,  as  the  English,  in  \\  iiose 
interest  it  was  retdly  held,  had  the  command  of  the  sea.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  persons  chiefly  implicated  in  the  murder  escaped  to 
London,  and  those  within  made  a  capitulation  with  the  besiegers  that 
they  would  surrender  as  soon  as  an  absolution  came  from  Rome  for 
the  guilty  parties.  But  this  was  a  mere  policy  to  draw  off  the  besieging 
forces,  for  England  had  no  intention  of  losing  its  hold  on  St  Andrews. 

The  state  of  the  King's  health  was  now  becoming  critical,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  a  minority  there  was  some  speculation  as  to  who  should  have 
the  rule  of  his  successor.  By  virtue  of  his  birth  Norfolk  seemed  highly 
eligible,  and  it  appears  that  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (the  poet)  not 
only  spoke  of  this  privet  el}',  but  had  a  shield  painted  with  an  alteration 
in  his  coat-of-arms  suitable  only  for  an  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown, 
which  he  ke[>L  seeret  from  all  but  his  father  and  his  sister  the  C(»uiitesi! 
of  Richmond.  The  matter,  however,  became  known,  and  he  and  his 
father  were  both  arrested  on  December  12,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Norfolk  signed  a  confession  of  guilt  on  January  12,  1547.  Next  day 
Surrey  was  tried  at  the  Guildhall,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  19th. 
Against  Norfolk  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed  in  Parliament,  and  only 
awaited  the  royal  assent,  for  which  a  commission  was  drawn  on  the  27th ; 
but  the  King  died  that  night,  and  the  Duke  was  saved. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII  has  left  deeper  marks  on  suGceeding  ages 

than  any  other  reisfn  in  English  history.  Nothing^  is  more  extraordinan,- 
than  that  within  less  than  a  century  after  Fortescue  had  written  in 
praise  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  England,  a  despotism  Si> 
complete  should  have  been  set  up  in  that  very  country.  But  it  was 
a  despotism  really  built  upon  the  forms  of  the  constitution  and  due 
mainly  to  the  remarkable  ability  of  the  unscrupulous  King  himself, 
who  was  careful  to  disturb  nothing  that  did  not  really  stand  in  his  way. 
The  enigma,  in  fact,  becomes  quite  intelligible,  when  we  consider  how 
much  weight  the  constitution  itself  allowed  to  the  personal  views  of  a 
very  able  sovereign.  England  was  but  a  country  of  limited  extent, 
without  colonies  or  even  dependencies  except  Ireland,  or  any  continental 
possession  save  Calais.  To  frame  a  policy  for  such  a  nation  required 
little  more  than  one  good  diplomatic  head,  and  when  that  head  was  the 
Kin£T*s  there  was  not  much  chance  of  controlling  him.  Henry  VIII  was 
really  a  monarch  of  consummate  ability,  who,  if  his  course  had  not  been 
misdirected  by  passion  and  selfishness,  would  have  left  a  name  behind 
him  as  the  very  founder  of  Eng^laiid's  greatness.  Not  only  was  his 
judgment  strong  and  clear,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  select  advisers.  To 
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talk  of  parliamentary  control  i.s  out  of  the  question.  The  King  called 
Parliament  only  when  he  wanted  money,  or  when  he  wished  despotic 
measures  passed  with  a  semhlanre  of  popular  sanction.  But  the  forms 
of  Parliamentary  lei^islatiun  and  control  were  kept  up  ;  and  thus,  with 
weaker  Kin^s  and  a  more  effective  jxipular  scntitnent,  the  ancient 
assembly  afterwards  proved  able  to  recover  ali  and  more  than  all  its 
former  authority. 

The  old  nobility  were  the  King*s  natural  advisers ;  the  Commons 
could  scarcely  as  yet  be  called  a  real  power  la  the  State.  But  the 
old  nobility  were  reduced  in  numbers,  and  were  no  match  for  him  in 
intelligence.  They  were  superseded,  moreover,  in  the  end,  by  a  new 
nobility  created  by  himself  out  of  the  middle  classes.  Meanwhile,  he 
took  counsel  both  of  nol>lcmeu  and  of  commoners  just  as  suited  himself, 
and  he  soon  found  out  who  served  him  best.  Early  in  the  reign  he 
made  larq-e  use  of  churchmen,  such  as  Warham,  Fox,  Wolsev,  Pace,  and 
GardiiK  r;  for  churchmen  were  generally  men  of  '^'realer  penetration 
than  ordinary  lay  agents  of  the  Cruwn.  A  perceptible  chancre  took 
place  in  this  matter,  when  with  Croni well's  aid  he  compelled  the  Church 
to  acknowledge  Royal  Supremacy  and  disown  the  PopeV  authority. 
The  churchmen  then  promoted  were  only  those  who  fell  in  with  the 
new  policy  and  who,  occupied  in  enforcing  it  on  the  clergy,  were  not 
capable  of  much  service  in  framing  Acts  of  State  or  assisting  in  secular 
government.  For  in  truth  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  that 
which  completed  and  consolidated  the  fabric  of  Henry's  despotism. 
If  among  the  laity  he  bad  neither  lord  nor  commoner  who  durst 
withstand  him,  there  were  churchmen  like  some  of  the  Observant  Friars 
who  actually  spoke  out  against  the  public  scandal  which  he  was  creating 
by  repudiatiusf  his  lawful  wife  :  and  the  King  felt,  truly  enough,  that 
if  he  was  to  have  his  way,  the  voice  of  the  Church  must  be  cither 
silenced  or  perverted.  So  the  central  authority  of  Christeiuioni  was  no 
longer  to  determine  what  was  right  or  wrong.  In  England  the  Church 
must  be  under  ivuyal  Supremacy. 

To  this  decisive  breach  with  Rome  Henry  himself  was  driven  with 
some  reluctance ;  for  no  King  was  at  first  more  devoted  to  the  Church  or 
more  desirous  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  subjects.  Nor 
coald  it  be  said  that  the  Church's  yoke  was  a  painful  one  to  mighty 
potentates  like  him.  But  wilfulness  and  obstinacy  were  very  strong 
features  of  Henry's  character.  Whatever  he  did  he  must  never  appear 
to  retract ;  and  he  had  so  frequently  threatened  the  Pope  with  the 
withdrawal  of  his  allegiance  in  case  he  would  not  grant  him  his  divorce 
that  at  last  he  felt  bnimd  to  make  n-ood  whnt  he  had  threatened.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  luirojie  beheld  a  great  prince  deliberately  with- 
draw himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  spiritual  domain  of  Home,  and 
enforce  by  the  severest  penalties  the  repudiation  of  papal  auUiority. 
For  the  iirat  Lime  also  Europe  realised  how  weak  the  Papacy  had  become 
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when  it  was  proved  unable  to  punish  such  aggression.  Foreign  nations 
were  scandaliaed,  but  no  foreign  prince  could  afford  lightly  to  quan«l 
with  England.  Henry  was  considered  an  enemy  of  Christianity  much 
as  was  the  Turk,  but  the  prospect  of  a  crusade  against  him,  though  at 
times  it  looked  fairly  probable,  always  vanished  in  the  end.  Foreign 
princes  were  too  suspicious  of  each  other  to  act  together  in  this,  and 
Henry  himself,  by  his  ovm  wary  policy,  contrived  to  ward  oil  the 
dancrer.  He  was  anxious  to  show  that  the  faith  of  Cluistcndom 
was  maintained  as  iiniily  within  his  kingdom  as  ever.  He  made  Cmn- 
mer  a  sort  of  insular  Pope,  and  insisted  on  respect  being  paid  to  his 
decrees  —  especially  in  lefei  cnce  to  his  own  numerous  marriages  and 
divorces.  But,  beyond  the  snsjiension  of  tlie  canon  law  and  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  clergy  to  the  civil  power,  he  was  not  anxious 
to  make  vital  changes  in  religion  ;  and  both  doctrine  and  ritual  remained 
in  his  day  nearly  unaltered.  The  innovations  actually  made  conustod 
in  little  more  than  the  authorisation  of  an  English  Bible,  the  publicatum 
of  some  formularies  to  which  little  objection  could  be  falcon,  and  — 
what  has  not  been  mentioned  above  —  the  first  use  of  an  English  Litany. 
For  though  as  yet  there  was  no  English  prayer-book,  a  Litany  in  the 
common  tongue  was  ordered  in  1544  when  the  King  was  about  to  em> 
bark  for  France. 

The  Autliorised  Knglish  Bible  was  undoubtedly  a  new  force  in  tlie 
religions  liistory  of  Kngland.  Wiclifs  Bible  liad  })rccedud  it  by 
more  than  a  centurv,  and  there  had  been  earlier  translations  still.  But 

•k>  ' 

Wiclifs  attempt  to  popularise  the  Scriptui*es  in  an  English  form 
had  been  disapproved  of  by  the  Church,  which  considered  the  clergy  as 
the  special  custodians  and  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  without  whose 
guidance  it  could  too  easily  be  perverted  and  misconstrued.   This  was 

the  feeling  which  inspired  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
1408,  forbidding  the  use  of  any  translation  which  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  diocesan  of  the  place  or  by  some  provincial  council.  In  days 
when  the  sacretl  writings  were  onlj''  multi])lied  by  copyists,  translations 
of  particular  hooks  of  IScripture,  or  even  of  the  whole,  migiil  he  episcopally 
authorised,  if  good  i^  themselves,  as  luxuries  for  ])rivate  use,  wiihoi;t 
apparent  prejudice  to  the  faitli.  But  Wiclifs  version  was  regarded  as 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  vulgarise  a  literature  of  peculiar  sanctity  waicii 
rei^uired  careful  exposition  by  men  of  learning.  The  vernacular  Bible, 
however,  was  prized  by  many  laymen,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
certainly  influenced  not  a  little  the  religions  thought  of  the  period ;  for, 
in  opposition  to  the  special  claims  of  the  Church,  the  Lollards  set  up 
a  theory  that  Scripture  was  the  only  true  authority  for  any  religious 
observances  and  that  no  special  learning  was  required  to  interpiv  t  ir, 
the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Writ  being  always  revealed  to  men  of  real 
humility  of  luind.  This  was  also  the  idea  of  Tyndale.  who,  encouraged 
by  a  Loudon  merchant,  went  abroad  and  printed  for  importation  into 
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England  a  translation  lie  had  made  of  the  New  Testament,  not  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  like  Wiclifii,  but  from  the  original  Greek  text ;  his  aim 
being,  as  he  said  himself,  to  make  a  ploughboy  kuow  the  Scriptures 
even  better  than  a  dWine. 

The  invention  of  printing  gave  Tyndale*8  translation  an  immense 
adyantage  over  its  predecessors.  It  was  smuggled  into  England  and 
found  no  lack  of  purchasers,  who  were  obliged  to  keep  it  in  secrecy. 
But  every  effort  was  used  by  authority  to  put  it  down.  Copies  were 
bought  up  by  the  Bishops  in  tlie  hope  that  the  whole  impression  would 
be  suppressed  ;  and  there  was  more  than  one  burning  of  the  books  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard.  But  tlie  effect  was  only  to  enconme^e  Tyndale 
to  print  olT  further  copies  and  extend  the  scope  of  his  labours  ;  for  lu* 
went  on  to  translate  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew. 
And  in  Knt^hind,  though  his  New  Testament  was  denounced  as  erroneous 
and  heretical  (no  doubt  the  language  in  many  parts  tended  to  discredit 
Church  authority),  yet  the  obvious  thought  presented  itself  that  the 
best  way  to  counteract  the  poison  of  an  erroneous  version  would  be  the 
issue  of  one  that  was  accurate  and  scholarly.  So  in  June,  15S0,  when 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  Tyndale*B  and 
other  heretical  books,  it  was  intimated  that,  though  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  not  in  itself  a  necessary  thing,  yet,  if  corrupt  transla- 
tions were  meanwhile  laid  aside  and  the  people  forsook  mischievous 
opinions,  the  Kin^  intended  hereafter  to  have  those  writings  translated 
into  Engliiih  "  by  great,  learned,  and  Catliolic  persons." 

A  few  years  later,  Cromwell  liaving  become  Vicegerent  in  spiritual 
matters,  Miles  Coverdale  under  his  secret  patronage  brought  out  in 
October,  1535,  a  complete  English  Bible,  not,  like  Tyndale's,  translated 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but,  as  the  title-page  announced,  from  the 
Dutch  "  (meaning  the  German)  and  Latin — in  fact«  an  English  version 
of  the  Vulgate  amended  by  comparison  with  the  German  Bible  of  Luther. 
This  work,  however,  though  dedicated  to  the  King,  was  not  issued  by 
authority  ;  and  though  Cromwell's  injunctions  of  1636  required  every 
church  to  be  supplied  within  a  twelvemonth  with  a  whole  Bible  *'in 
Latin  and  also  in  English,"  the  direction  could  not  have  been  obeyed. 
In  1537  appeared  Matthew's  Bible  which  wns  really  made  up  of  Tyndale's 
version  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  tlie  Old  Testament  as  tVn'  as  tlif^ 
Second  Book  of  Clironicles,  the  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testanieni  being 
supplied  from  Coverdale  with  alterations.  Its  origin  would  not  have 
pleased  tlie  iiishops,  l)uL  liie  facts  were  concealed ;  and,  a  copy  being  sub- 
mitted to  Cranmer,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  he  thought  it  should  be 
licensed  till  the  Bishops  could  set  forth  abetter,  which  he  did  not  expect 
they  would  ever  do.  The  King  approved ;  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  the 
printers,  were  allowed  to  sell  it ;  and  its  nle  was  forced  upon  the  clergy 
by  new  injunctions  from  Cromwell  in  1538.  Another  and  more  luxurious 
edition,  however,  was  called  for,  and  Grafton  went  to  Paris  to  see  it 
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printed,  witli  Coverdale's  aid  as  corrector,  on  tlic  beist  ol  [liiper  with  iLe 
best  typoLrrapluc  art  of  tlie  dav.  This  work  was  far  advanced  when  it 
waii  stopped  by  the  Frencli  Im^uisitiou ;  but  Coverdale  and  (irahou 
suooeeded  in  conveying  away  the  presses,  type,  and  a  company  of  French 
oompositors,  by  whose  aid  the  work  was  finished  in  London  in  April,  1589. 

That  edition  was  known  as  the  Great  Bible/*  It  was  issued  by  the 
King's  authority  and  Cromwell's ;  but  the  olergj  were  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  translation,  which  they  severely  censured  in  Convocation 
in  1542,  two  years  after  CromwelFs  dcatli.  They  appointed  committees 
of  the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  to  revise  it ;  but  the  King  sent 
a  message  tliroup^h  (^ranmer  forbidding  them  to  proceed,  as  he  intended 
to  submit  the  work  to  the  two  Universities.  This  w<is  simply  a  false 
pretence  to  stop  revision  ;  for  a  patent  was  immediattly  granted  to 
Anthony  Marlar,  giving  to  him  instead  of  Grafton,  who  was  now  in 
disgrace,  the  sole  right  o£  printing  the  liible  for  four  years.  Tlie  Great 
Bible  continued  to  be  used  in  churches,  and  six  were  set  up  in  St  Paol  s 
Cathedral  for  general  use. 

These  were  the  principal  translations  issued  in  Henrj  VIIFs  time ; 
and  authority  being  given  for  their  use,  those,  who  maintained  the  old 
Lollard  theory  that  the  Bible  could  be  safely  interpreted  without  the 
aid  of  a  priesthood,  were  encouraged  in  their  opposition  to  the  Church. 
This  theory  was  clearly  gaining  in  strength  during  the  latter  part  of 
Henry's  reign  and  its  adherents  })ecame  still  more  nunieroiiH  in  that  of 
his  son.  Men  founded  their  t'oiiviotions  on  an  infallible  book,  were 
confident  in  their  own  judgments,  and  died  by  hundreds  under  M arv  for 
beliefs  that  were  only  exceptionally  held  in  the  beginiiinrr  of  her  fatliei  's 
reign.  The  pure  delight  in  the  sacred  literature  itself  inspired  iiuuiy 
with  enthusiasm;  and  among  other  results  we  find  the  musician  Marbeck, 
who  knew  no  Latin,  compiling  a  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible,  and 
the  heroic  Anne  Askew,  when  examined  for  heresy,  full  of  scriptural 
texts  and  references  in  defending  herself. 

These  cases*  and  especially  the  last,  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  Some  account  has  been  already  given  of  martyrdoms,  both 
for  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy  and  for  doctrines  of  a 
novel  kind.  But  the  results  of  the  severe  Art  of  the  Six  Articles  hnv(^ 
not  as  yet  been  touclicd  upon.  Tliey  were  not,  in  trutli,  so  appalling  as 
mii^ht  have  been  expected.  The  presentments  at  first  were  quashed,  and 
new  regulations  were  made  about  procedure,  which,  with  f urtlier  modifi- 
cations passed  by  Statute,  considerably  abated  the  terrors  o£  the  Act. 
But  in  just  after  the  King's  marriage  with  Catharine  Parr,  foar 
men  of  Windsor  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  of  whom  three  were  burned 
at  the  Castle,  and  one  was  pardoned.  The  man  pardoned  was  John 
Marbeck,  the  celebrated  musician  just  referred  to,  who  possibly  owed 
his  escape  in  part  to  his  musical  talents ;  for  he  was  organist  of  St 
George's  Chapel.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  he  had  really  transgiessed 
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the  law  in  :iny  thing ;  and  Bishop  Wakemaaof  Hereford,  at  his  examina- 
tion, siiid  with  reference  to  his  Concordance,  This  man  hath  been  better 
occupied  than  a  great  sort  of  our  priests." 

Tn  lo46  the  victims  of  the  Six  Articles  seem  to  have  been  more 
numerous,  and  the  ehirf  sut^'crer  was  a  zealous  lady  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  known  b\  her  maiden  name  of  Anne  Askew.  She  and 
three  others  were  tried  at  the  Guildhall  for  heresy,  and  confessed  opinions 
about  the  Sacrament  for  which  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  stake. 
Two  of  her  fellows  next  day  (one  of  them,  Shaxton,  had  been  Bishop 
of  Salisbury)  yielded  to  the  exhortations  of  Bishops  Bonner  and  Heath, 
and  were  saved  on  being  reconciled  to  the  Church ;  but  Anne  was 
res(dute,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  even  by  the  Council,  before  whom 
she  disputed  for  two  days  when  they  evidently  wished  to  save  her, 
answering  continually  in  language  borrowed  from  Scripture.  She  was 
comTnitted  to  Newgate  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower,  where  she  was 
racked  snmo  time  before  slie  was  burnt  at  Smithlield.  Suspicions  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  that  she  was  supported  in  her  heresies  l)y  some 
of  the  ladies  about  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  she  was  tortnred  to 
reveal  her  confederates  ;  but  she  denied  that  she  had  any.  The  story  of 
her  examination  and  torture  written  by  her  own  hand  and  printed 
abroad  for  the  English  market,  certainly  added  new  force  to  the  coming 
revolution. 

There  was  indeed  another  great  change  bearing  on  religion  and 
social  life,  though  not  much  on  doctrine  or  ritual— *  the  dissolution  of 

tiie  monasteries.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
received  pensions,  but  very  many  were  turned  ont  of  the  houses  which 
had  been  their  hoTnes  and  wandered  about  in  search  of  means  to  live. 
Even  at  the  tirst  suppression  Chapnys  was  told  that,  what  with  monks, 
nuns,  and  dependents  on  monasteries,  there  must  have  been  20,()OU 
persons  cast  iidrii  t ;  and  though  this  was  evidently  a  vague  and  probably 
exaggerated  estimate,  it  indicates  at  least  very  widespread  wretchedness 
and  discomfort.  More  permanent  results,  however,  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
digious transfer  of  property,  affecting,  as  it  is  supposed,  about  a  third  of 
the  land  of  England.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  monks  had  been 
easy  landlords  ;  but  when  the  monastic  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold 
to  a  boat  of  greedy  courtiers  the  change  w  as  severely  felt.  The  lauds 
were  all  let  at  higher  rents,  and  the  newly-erected  Court  "  for  the 
Augmentation  of  the  Crown  Revenues"  did  its  })est  to  justify  its  title. 
Moreover,  the  purchasers,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  new  acqui- 
sitions, ben;an  to  enclose  commons  where  poor  tenants  liad  been  accus- 
tomed to  rrraze  their  cattle  ;  the  tenants  sold  the  beasts  wliicli  they  could 
not  feed,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  a  few  years  advanced  very  seriously. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Kefs  rebellion  in  the  following  reign. 
Meanwhile,  all  over  the  country  men  beheld  with  sadness  a  host  of 
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deserted  buildings  with  ruined  walls,  where  formerlj  rich  and  poor  used 
to  receive  hospitality  on  their  travels  ;  where  gentlemen  could  obtain 
loans  on  easy  terms  or  deposit  precious  documents,  as  in  places  more 
scfiire  tluin  tlieir  own  lunnes  t  where  the  needy  always  found  relief  and 
slielter,  and  wlierc  spiritual  wants  were  attended  to  no  less  than  physical. 
The  blank  was  fell  particularly  in  solitary  and  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  m  nks  had  assisted  Uavellers,  often  commercial  travellers  and 
**  of  corn,"  whose  servioes  were  most  useful  to  the  country  side, 

with  men  and  horses  to  pursue  their  journeys  in  safety.  ^AIbo  the 
abbeys,"  said  Aske,  '^was  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  realm  to  all 
men  and  strangers  passing  through  the  same;  all  gentlemen  much 
succoured  in  their  needs  with  money,  their  younger  sons  there  succouredi 
and  in  nunneries  their  daughters  brought  up  in  virtue,  and  also  their 
evidences  (i.^.  title-deeds)  and  money  left  to  the  uses  of  infants  in 
abbeys'  hands  —  always  sure  there.  And  such  abbeys  as  were  near  the 
danger  of  seabanks  groat  niaintainers  of  seawalls  and  dykes,  rnain- 
tainers  and  builders  of  bridges  and  highways  [andj  such  other  things 
for  the  commonwealth." 

What  arts  and  industries  disappeared  or  were  driven  into  other 
channels  on  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  is  a  matter  for  retlexioii. 
Rural  labour,  of  course,  still  went  on  where  it  was  neeessaty  for  the 
support  of  life ;  but  some  arts,  formerly  brought  to  high  perfection  in 
monastic  seclusion,  were  either  paralysed  for  a  time  or  migrated  into 
the  towns.  Sculpture,  embroidery,  olockmaking,  bellfounding,  were 
among  these;  and  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  what  literature  owes  to  the 
transcribers  of  manuscripts  and  the  composers  of  monastic  chronicles. 
True,  monasticism  had  long  been  on  the  decline  before  it  was  swept  away, 
and  monastic  chronicles  were  already,  one  miglit  say,  things  of  the  jiast ; 
but  it  was  in  monasteries  also  that  the  first  printing-presses  were  set  up, 
and  the  art  which  su|u'r  seJed  that  of  tlie  transcriber  was  cherished  bv  the 
same  influence.  Finally,  the  education  of  the  j)cople  was  largely  due  to 
the  convent  schools  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  suffered  very  severely 
not  only  from  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  perhaps  even  more 
from  the  confiscation  of  chantries  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  reign, 
for  the  chantry  priest  was  often  the  local  schoolmaster.  Nor  did  die 
boasted  educational  foundations  of  Edward  VI  do  much  to  redress  the 
wrong,  for  in  truth  his  schools  were  old  schools  refounded  with  poorer 
endowments. 

Still  more  did  the  higher  edncation  of  the  country  suffer;  for  the 
monasteries  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  up  scholars  to  the  univer- 
sities and  often  maintained  some  of  their  own  junior  members  there  to 
complete  their  education.  After  the  Suppression,  consequently,  univei^ 
sity  studies  went  gradually  to  decay,  and  few  men  studied  for  degrees. 
In  the  six  years  from  1542  to  1548  only  I'M  students  were  admitted 
bachelors  of  arts  at  Cambridge  and  only  173  at  Oxford.  1  he  foundation 
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of  Regius  ProfessonhipB  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  a  slight  compen- 
sation* The  dispersion  of  valuable  monastic  libraries^  moreover,  was  to 
some  extent  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of  Leland,  the  antiquary,  in  his 
tour  through  England  to  preserve  some  of  their  choicest  treasures  for 

the  King. 

Altogether,  no  such  sweeping  changes  had  been  known  for  centuries. 
As  regards  the  land  some  of  the  results  m^y  liave  been  in  the  end  for ' 
good.  Better  husbandry  and  mnv  modes  of  farming,  no  doubt,  succeeded 
in  de\  eloi)in^  more  fully  tlio  i-esources  of  tlie  soil.  A  check,  too,  was 
doubtless  placed  on  indiscriminate  charity.  But  problems  were  raised 
wliich  were  new  in  kind.  At  the  beg-innincf  of  the  reign  the  chief  evils 
felt  were  depopulation,  vagrancy,  and  thieves.  Economic  laws,  of  course, 
were  not  understood ;  and  attempts  were  made  by  legislation  to  prevent 
husbandmen's  dwellings  being  thrown  down  by  landlords,  who  found 
it  profitable  to  devote  arable  land  to  pasture  to  increase  the  growth 
of  wool.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  Acts  only  shows  how  in- 
effective they  were  in  practice  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  had  become  so  complicated  that  Coke  rejoiced  at  their 
repeal.  But  the  evils  of  vagrancy  and  poverty  assumed  new  forms. 
The  precif^e  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  upon  pauperism  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  estimate  ;  but  the  statement  of  Chapuys  removes  all 
doubt  that  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bitter  penury.  Tliu  evidence 
of  the  Statutc-bo(jk  on  this  point  requires  careful  interpretation  ;  for  it 
was  only  in  a  later  age  that  law  was  invoked  to  do  the  duty  of  charity. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  Henry  VII  Ps  reign  repeated  Acts  had  been 
passed  for  the  punishment  of  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds :  but  it 
gradually  came  to  be  perceived  that  this  problem  could  not  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  relief  of  the  deserving  poor.  In  1586  the  same  session 
of  Parliament  which  dissolved  thesmidler  monasteries  passed  an  Act  for 
the  S3*steniatic  maintenance  of  paupers  by  charitable  collections ;  and,  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  VI,  Parliameiit  for  the  lirst  time  attempted  to 
deal  \vith  the  two  problems  tof^ether,  with  penalties  of  atrocious  severity 
ajz^ainst  vag^abonds.  But  severity  was  futile  ;  the  Act  was  s[)eedily 
repealed,  and  under  Elizabeth  a  regular  system  of  Foor  Law  relief  was 
established. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry  had  been  profuse  in  his 
ezpendituxe.  His  tastes  were  luxurious  and  he  gratified  them  to  a  large 
extent  at  the  cost  of  others.  He  made  Wolsey  present  him  with 
Hampton  Court;  after  the  Cardinal's  fall  he  took  York  Place  and 
called  it  Whitehall ;  he  purchased  from  Eton  College  the  Hospital  of 
St  James*  made  it  into  a  palace,  and  laid  out  St  James'  Park  ;  he  built 
Nonsuch  and  made  another  large  park  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  he 
had  been  many  5'cars  King,  the  enormous  wealth  left  liim  by  his  fatlicr 
must  have  been  nearly  all  dissipated.  Yet  the  subsidies  he  required 
from  Parliament  were  very  moderate  till  1523,  when,  as  wc  have  seen, 
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imprecedeiitc'd  taxation  was  imposed  for  the  French  war  in  addition  tot 
forced  loan,  from  repayment  of  which  he  was  absolved  by  the  legislatun 
in  the  year  of  Wolsey's  fall.  Then  in  a  few  years  followed  the  pillage 
of  the  monasteries,  while  tlironn-liont  the  reign  there  were  Tiimierous 
attainders  involving  large  coutiscations.  In  addition  to  this  immense 
booty  came  further  subsidies,  a  fiirtlier  forced  loan  for  a  new  war  with 
France,  and  a  new  release  by  Parliament  from  the  duty  of  repayment. 
Finally,  to  relieve  an  exhausted  exchequer,  the  King  was  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  debasing  the  camncj.  In  1542  a  gold  coinage  was  issued  of  23 
carats  fine  and  1  carat  of  alloy,  with  a  silver  coinage  of  10  ox.  pure  silver 
to  2  oz.  of  alloy.  In  1544  the  gold  was  still  28  carats  fine,  but  the  silver 
was  only  9  oz.  to  8  oz.  of  alloy.  In  1545  the  gold  was  22  carats  and 
the  silver  6  oz.  to  6  oz.  of  alloy.  In  1546  the  gold  was  only  20  carats 
and  the  silver  4  oz.  to  8  oz.  of  alloy.  This  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
money,  though  it  brought  a  profit  to  the  King  in  the  last  year  of 
£5.  2».  ill  the  coinage  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  and  of  ^£4.  4*. 
on  every  pound  weight  of  .silver,  produced,  of  course,  the  most  scriou.s 
consequences  to  the  public.  Apart  from  this,  no  doubt,  prices  must 
soon  have  been  aflfected  bv  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  poured  into 
Europe  from  Mexican  aiid  IVru  vian  iniues.  But  the  great  issue  of  base 
money  in  this  and  the  following  roign  produced  a  complete  derangement 
of  commerce  and  untold  inconvenience,  not  only  by  the  sudden  alteration 
of  values  but  by  the  want  of  confidence  which  it  everywhere  inspired. 
Not  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  oould  a  remedy  be  effectually 
applied  to  so  great  an  evil. 

The  King's  high-handed  proceedings,  alike  as  regards  the  Church, 
the  monasteries,  and  the  coinage,  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole 
community.  Men  lost  faitli  in  tlieir  religion.  Greedy  courtiers  sprang 
up  eager  for  grants  of  abbey  lands.  A  new  nobility  was  raised  out  of 
the  money -getting  middle  classes,  and  a  host  of  placemen  enriched  tlum- 
selves  by  continual  peculation.  Covetousuess  and  fraud  reigned  in  the 
higliest  places. 

Yet  there  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  the  same 
policy  that  under  Henry  VIII  destroyed  the  autonomy  of  the  Church 
and  suppressed  the  monasteries  made  him  seek  not  only  to  unify  his 
kingdom  but  to  bring  together  the  British  Islands  under  one  single  rule. 
England,  itself,  no  doubt,  wa^  a  united  country  at  his  accession,  but  its 
cohesion  was  not  perfect.  Wales  and  the  north  country  beyond  Trent 
each  required  somewhat  special  government;  and  Ireland,  of  course, 
was  a  problem  by  itself.  Yet  no  serious  perplexities  had  grown  up 
when  in  the  King  sent  his  bastard  son,  the  Duke  of  Hichmond, 

into  Yorkshire,  with  a  Council  to  govern  the  north,  and  his  daughter 
Mary,  with  another  Council,  to  hold  a  Court  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  that  country  without  reference  to  tlie 
Courts  at  Westminster.    This  arrangement  was  soon  set  aside  when 
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Mary's  legitimacy  was  qtieBtioiied,aiid  the  disaffection  of  Rice  ap  Griffith, 
whose  father  and  grandfother  had  governed  Wales  for  Henry  YII, 

was  undoubtedly  connec  ted  with  the  Divorce  question.  A  little  later  a 
new  Council  for  tlie  Marches  was  set  up  under  Roland  Lee,  whom  the 
King  appointed  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  and  by  several  suc- 
cessive Acts  of  Parliament  Wales  itself  was  divided  into  shires,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  tlie  j)rincipHlity  aHsirnilated  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  England,  only  witli  a  Great  Sessions  held  twice  a  year  in 
every  county  instead  of  quarterly  assizes.  The  admission  of  twenty- 
seven  members  for  Welsh  constituencies  to  the  PInglish  Parliament 
completed  the  onion  of  the  principality  with  the  kingdom. 

Of  a  similar  tendency  was  an  Act  of  the  King's  27th  year,  by  which 
the  old  prerogatives  of  counties  palatine  were  abolished,  and  the  sole 
power  of  appointing  justices  or  pardoning  offences  over  the  whole  king- 
dom restored  to  the  Crown.  Of  the  beneficial  results  of  these  changes 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  especially  in  Wales,  where  gentlemen  thieves  " 
had  been  a  good  deal  too  influential.  The  north  of  England  was  less 
easily  coerced,  and  after  tlie  severe  measures  taken  by  Norfolk  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  a  new  Council  of  the  North  was  established,  first 
under  Bishop  Tunstall  of  Durham,  afterwards  under  Bishop  Ilolgate  of 
Llaudaff.  This  Council  which,  like  that  of  Wales,  was  abolished  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1641,  was  undoubtedly  without  parliamentary 
autliority ;  it  acted  merely  by  the  deputed  authority  of  the  Crown. 
Yet  its  acts  could  scarcely  have  been  felt  as  extremely  tyrannical  after 
tbe  submission  of  the  whole  country  in  1587,  renewed  to  the  King  him- 
self when  he  went  thither  in  1541. 

In  Ireland  the  King^s  policy  was  after  many  years  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful. Early  in  the  reign  he  had  allowed  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  as  Lord 
Deputy,  to  manage  everything,  to  treat  his  own  enemies  as  the  King's 
and  appropriate  their  confiscated  lands.  This,  however,  could  not  last, 
and  in  1n20  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  sent  over  as  Deputy,  who  with  the 
aid  of  Sir  Piers  Butler  set  about  redncintr  tlie  land  to  subjection. 
He  made  a  crood  beginning  and  handed  over  the  work  to  Sir  Pinrs;  but 
the  feud  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlers  made  m*vernn\ent 
impossible.  Kildare  was  restored  for  a  time,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
to  be  recalled,  whereupon  his  son,  becoming  the  Pope's  champion,  almost 
wrested  for  a  time  the  whole  government  of  Irdand  from  the  King. 
But  before  many  years  the  Geraldines  were  completely  crushed,  and 
young  Kildare  and  his  five  uncles  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Lord 
Leonard  Grey*B  government,  however,  was  complained  of;  he  was  re> 
called  and  sent  to  the  block.  It  w  as  under  his  successor,  St  Leger,  that 
real  progress  was  at  last  made.  Without  attempting  distant  expeditions 
he  endeavoured  first  of  all  to  make  the  Pale  secure,  and  by  and  l)y 
induced  the  Irish  chieftains  to  submit,  acceptincr  titles  from  the  \\\r\^  and 
renouuclng  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority.    The  triumph  was  completed 
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by  the  passincrof  Acts  both  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  TCnoflisli  Parliament  by 
-which  the  King's  style  \ycis  altered  to  ''King"  instead  of  "lord  "of 
Ireland.  The  new  style  was  proclaimed  in  England  on  January  23, 
1542.  When  Irish  chieftains  sat  in  a  Dublin  Parliament  as  earls  and 
barons,  with  the  quondam  head  of  tiic  liihii  kmghis  of  St  Jolm  as 
Viscount  Clontarf,  a  great  step  had  evidently  been  taken  towards  con- 
ciliation. In  1542  it  waa  announced  that  Ireland  was  actually  at  peace; 
and,  althougfi  tliis  state  of  matters  did  not  continue,  the  end  of  the  reign 
was  comparatively  untroubled. 

Thus  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  defiance  of  the  Pope,  was  wonder- 
fully successful  iu  making  himself  secure  at  home.  Abroad  he  had 
warded  off  the  danger  of  any  attempt  at  invasion  to  enforce  the  papal 
excommnnication  by  continually  fomenting  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
two  leading  princes  on  the  Continent.  The  time  came,  howeyer,  when, 
neutrality  being  no  longer  possible,  he  prepared  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Emperor  against  France  ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  a  war  with  France, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  he  attempted,  just  when  Ireland  had  been  pacified, 
to  get  Scotland  completely  under  his  power  —  a  task  which  proved  too 
much  both  for  him  and  for  his  successor. 

Naturally,  the  navy  and  the  defence  of  the  coast  occupied  much  of 
this  King's  attention.  From  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign,  indeed, 
Henry  took  much  interest  in  his  ships.  Trinity  House  owes  its  origin 
to  a  guild  founded  by  royal  licence  at  Deptford  Strand  before  he  bad 
been  four  years  upon  the  throne.  Earlier  still,  when  the  Regent  was 
burned  in  1512,  he  immediately  set  about  the  building  of  the  Great 
Harry^  on  board  of  which  he  received  a  grand  array  of  ambassadors  and 
Bishops  when  it  was  dedicated  in  June,  1514.  She  wtis  the  largest 
vessel  then  afloat,  and  her  sailing  qualities  were  no  less  admirable  than 
her  bulk.  In  1522  Admiral  Fitzwilliam  reported  tliat  she  outsailed  all 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  except  the  unfortunate  Mary  Rone.  The  Royal 
Navy  consisted  commonly  of  about  thirty  or  forty  sail,  but  it  could 
always  be  augmented  from  merchant-ships,  or  ships  which  were  private 
property ;  though  it  was  reported  by  Marillac  in  1540  that  there  were 
only  seven  or  eight  vessels  besides  the  King*s  which  were  of  more  than 
400  or  500  tons  burden.  Henry's  solicitude  about  his  ships  was  furtlier 
shown  on  the  sinking  of  the  Mary  Rose  before  liis  eyes  in  1545.  Next 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  Navy  Board  was  established. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  command  of  the  sea  was  shown  in  two 
instances  at  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  the  French  liesieged  the  English 
in  Boulogne,  and  when  the  Scotch  government  attemj>ted  to  besiege 
Henry's  friends,  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Beton,  iu  St  Andrews.  The 
hold  which  Henry  thus  had  both  on  France  and  Scotland  was  important 
for  his  own  protection ;  and  the  foundation  of  England's  greatness  as  a 
world-power  may  be  traced  to  a  tyrant's  strenuous  efforts  to  defend  his 
own  position.    Of  less  permanent  importance  in  this  way  were  the 
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numerous  fortifications  be  raised  upon  the  coast.  He  built  Sandgate 
Castle  in  Kent,  Camber  Castle  near  Hye,  and  fortifications  at  Coves, 
Calsbot,  and  Hurst  upon  the  Solent,  and  a  number  of  other  places 
beaides. 

As  to  his  army,  for  the  most  part  he  was  not  very  well  served.  The 
policy  of  his  father  had  been  to  prohibit  by  law  the  large  retinues 
formerly  maintained  by  the  nobles  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  civil  war. 

The  result  was  that,  when  troops  were  needed  for  active  service 
abroad,  the  Udljh's  had  no  j)er8onal  following,  hut,  being  each  bound  by 
indenture  to  i)iing  so  many  soldiers  into  the  field,  hired  men  for  the 
occasion  at  s|»eeilie  wages.  In  eonsecjuenee  they  were  raw  and  ill-disoi- 
pliued  ;  and  their  extraordinary  revolt  under  Dorset  in  hpain  in  1012  was 
almost  paralleled  in  1523,  when  Suffolk,  partly  by  the  weather  and  partly 
by  the  insubordination  of  his  followers,  was  compelled  to  disband  his 
army  and  return  to  Calais.  After  that  date  there  was  no  great  fighting 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  the  King  again  became  involved  both  with 
France  and  with  Scotland.  In  this  French  war  he  supplemented  his  own 
forces  by  engaging  German  mercenaries  who  demanded  exorbitant  pay 
and  cheated  him  besides.  He  also  detained  in  England  with  the 
Emperor's  leave  two  Spanish  noblemen  of  great  distinction,  and  took  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  into  his  service,  who  were  delighted  with 
his  liberality.  The  increase  of  Englisli  influence  abroad  during  this 
reigri  was  in  fact  due  rather  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  King,  and 
to  the  skilful  use  which  lie  made  of  European  complications,  tlian  to 
the  number  or  excellence  of  the  troops  at  his  command. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy 

THE  BEFOBMATION  UNDER  EDWARD  VI 

"Woe  unto  thee,  O  land,"  said  the  Preacher,  *'wlien  thy  king  is 
a  child."  The  truth  of  his  words  did  not  recommend  them  to  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  VI  ;  and,  when  Dr  John  Story  quoted  them  in 
his  protest  against  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  was  sent  to  expiate 
his  boldness  in  tlie  Tower.  Yet  he  had  all  the  precedents  in  English 
history  on  his  side.  Disaster  and  civil  strife  had  attended  the  nonage 
of  Henry  III  and  Edwaid  III,  of  Richard  II  aud  Henry  VI  ;  and  the 
evils  inseparable  from  the  rale  of  a  child  had  culminated  hi  the  mmdef 
of  Edward  V.  When,  in  1547,  a  sixth  Edward  ascended  the  throne, 
the  signs  were  few  of  a  break  in  the  uniform  ill-fortune  of  royal 
minorities.  Abroad,  Paul  III  was  scheming  to  recover  the  allegiance 
of  the  schismatic  realm  ;  the  Emperor  was  slowly  crushii)|f  England^s 
natural  allies  in  Germany ;  France  was  watching  her  opportunity  to 
seize  Boulogne  ;  and  England  herself  was  committed  to  a  hazardous 
design  on  Scotland.  M  home,  there  was  a  religious  revolution  half- 
accomplished  and  a  soi  i  d  revolution  in  ferment  ;  evicted  tenants  and 
ejected  monks  infested  the  land,  centres  of  disorder  and  raw  material 
for  revolt  ;  the  treasury  was  empty,  the  kingdom  in  debt,  tlie  coinage 
debased.  In  place  of  the  old  nobility  of  blood  stood  a  new  peerage 
raised  on  the  ruins  and  debauched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  and 
created  to  be  docile  tools  in  the  work  of  revolution.  The  royal 
authority,  having  undermined  every  other  support  of  the  political 
fabric,  now  passed  to  a  Council  torn  by  rival  ambitions  and  conflicting 
creeds,  robbed  of  royal  prestige,  and  unbridled  by  the  heavy  hand  that 
had  taught  it  to  serve  but  not  to  direct. 

Henry  VIII  died  at  Whitehall  in  the  early  morning  of  Friday, 
January  28,  1547.  Tlirough  the  night  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  and  liis  secretary.  Sir  William  Paget,  had  discussed  in  the 
gallery  of  the  palace  arramj^cmcnts  for  the  coming  reign.  Hertford 
then  started  to  bring  his  nephew,  the  young  King,  from  Hatlield,  while 
Henry's  death  remained  a  secret.  It  was  announced  to  Pailiauient  and 
Edward  was  proclaimed  early  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  he  arrived  in  London,  and  an  hour  or  so  later  the 
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Council  met  in  the  Tower.  Its  composition  had  been  determined  on 
St  Stephen's  Day,  fiva  weeks  before,  when  Henry,  acting  on  an  authority 
specially  granted  him  by  Parliament,  had  drawn  up  a  will,  the  genuine- 
ness  of  which  wae  not  disputed  until  the  possibility  of  a  Stewart  sue- 
cession  drew  attention  to  the  obstacles  it  placed  in  their  way  to  the 
throne.  But  the  arrangements  made  in  the  will  for  the  regenc  y  destroyed 
the  balance  of  imrties  existing  in  Henry*8  later  years,  l^orfolic  had 
been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  sixteen  executors,  who  were  to 
constitute  Edward's  Privy  Council,  Bishops  Gardiner  and  Thirlby  wero 
expressly  excluded.  To  the  eleven,  who  had  previously  been  of  Henry's 
Council,  five  were  added;  two  were  the  Chief  Juslicea,  Montagu  and 
Bromley,  but  the  other  three,  Denny,  Herbert,  and  North,  were  all 
inclined  towards  religious  change.  Besides  the  sixteen  executors  Ilcury 
nominated  twelve  assistants,  who  were  only  to  be  called  in  when  the 
others  thought  fit.  Unless,  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  of  those  present 
when  Henry  drew  up  his  will,  that  selection  is  to  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Reformers,  it  would  seem  that  Henry  deliberately 
sought  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  Reformation  by  handing  over  the 
government  to  a  Council  committed  to  its  principles.  Not  half  a  dozen 
of  its  members  could  be  trusted  to  ofifer  the  least  resistance  to  religious 
change  ;  and,  when  the  Council  assembled  in  the  Tower  on  that  Monday 
afternoon,  it  only  met  to  register  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Henry  had  been  given  no  authority  to  nominate  a  Protector;  but  such 
a  step  was  in  accord  with  precedent  and  witii  general  expectation,  and 
one  at  least  of  the  few  conservatives  on  the  Council  thought  that  the 
appointment  of  Hertford  to  the  protectorate  afforded  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  good  government  and  security  of  the  realm.  He  was  uncle  to 
the  King,  a  successful  general,  and  a  popular  farourite ;  and,  though  his 
peerage  was  but  ten  years  old,  it  was  older  than  any  other  that  the 
Council  could  boast.  He  was  to  act  only  on  the  advice  of  his  co* 
executors ;  but  there  was  apparently  no  opposition  to  his  appointment 
as  Protector  of  the  realm  and  Governor  of  the  King^s  person.  On  the 
following  day  the  young  King  and  the  peers  gave  their  assent.  Five 
days  later  Paget  produced  a  list  of  promotions  in  tlio  peerage  which  he 
said  Henry  bad  intended  to  make.  Hertford  became  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Earl  Marshal  in  succession  to  Norfolk; 
Lisle  became  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Wriothesley  Earl  of  Southampton; 
Essex  was  made  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  baronies  were  conferred 
on  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Rich,  and  Sheffield. 

Half  of  Henry's  alleged  intentions  were  not  fulfilled,  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  their  genuineness;  Russell  and  St  John  had  to 
wait  for  their  promised  earldoms,  and  seven  others  for  their  baronies, 
nor  would  Paget  have  then  selected  Wriothesley  for  promotion.  For 
scarcely  was  Edw  ir  1  i  owned  (February  20)  and  Henry  buried,  when 
the  Lord-Cbancellor  fell  from  power.    He  had  been  peculiarly  identified 
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with  the  reactionary  policy  of  Henry's  later  yean ;  and  his  ambition  and 

ability  inspired  his  colleagues  with  a  distrost  which  increased  when  it  was 
found  that»  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politics,  be  had,  without 
obtaining  a  warrant  from  the  Council,  issued  a  conunission  for  the 
transaction  of  Cliancery  business  during  his  absence.  A  complaint 
was  at  once  lodged  by  the  common  lawyers,  ever  jealous  of  the 
Chancery  side,  and  tlie  judges  unanimously  declared  that  Southampton 
iiad  forfeited  the  Chancellorship. 

A  more  important  change  ensued.  Doubts  of  the  validity  of  a  dead 
King's  commission  had  already  led  the  Chancellor  to  seek  reappointment 
at  the  hands  of  his  living  sovereign,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  now 
followed  suit.  On  March  13  Edward  VI  nominated  a  new  Council  of 
twenty-six.  It  consisted  of  the  sixteen  executors,  except  Somerset  and 
Southampton,  and  the  twelve  assistants  named  by  Henry  VIII ;  but 
they  now  held  office,  not  in  virtue  of  their  appointment  by  Uenry*s  will, 
but  of  their  commission  from  the  boy-King.  At  the  same  time  the 
Protector  received  a  fresh  commission.  He  was  no  longer  bound  to 
act  by  the  advice  of  his  colleagues  ;  he  was  empowered  to  summon  such 
councillors  a«  he  thought  eonveuient,  and  to  add  to  their  numbers  at 
will.  No  longer  the  lirst  among  equals,  he  became  King  in  everything 
but  name  and  prestige;  and  the  attempt  of  Henry  VIII  to  regulate  the 
government  after  his  death  had,  like  that  of  every  King  before  him, 
completely  broken  down.  * 

Few  rulers  of  England  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the  Protector 
into  whose  hands  thus  passed  the  despotic  power  of  the  Tndors.  Many 
have  been  more  successful,  many  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  government  % 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  have  seen  further  into  the  future,  or  have 
been  more  strongly  possessed  of  ideas  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
carry  out.  He  was  born  before  his  time,  a  seer  of  \-isions  and  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  He  dreamt  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
each  retaining  its  local  autonomy,  as  one  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
''having  the  sea  for  a  wall,  mutual  love  for  a  defence,  and  no  need  in 
peace  to  be  ashamed  or  in  war  to  be  afraid  of  any  worldly  power." 
Running  himself  the  universal  race  for  wealth,  he  yet  held  it  to  be  his 
special  office  and  duty  to  hear  poor  men*s  complaints,  to  redress  their 
wrongs,  and  to  relieve  their  oppression.  He  strove  to  stay  the  economic 
revolution  which  was  accumulating  vast  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  turning  the  many  into  Ian  s  labourers  or  homeless  vagrants ;  but 
his  only  success  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  he  gave  his  tenants 
legal  security  against  eviction  by  Iiimself.  Bred  in  an  arbitrary  Court 
and  entrusted  with  despotic  power,  he  east  aside  the  weapons  where"with 
the  Tudors  worked  tlieir  will  and  souglit  to  govern  (»n  a  basis  of  civil 
liberty  and  religious  toleration.  He  abstained  from  interference  in  elec- 
tions to  Parliament  or  in  its  freedom  of  debate,  and  from  all  attempts  to 
pack  or  intimidate  juries.    He  believed  that  the  strength  of  a  King 
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lay  not  in  the  Beveritj  of  his  laws  or  the  rigour  of  his  penaltiest  but  in 
the  affections  of  his  people ;  and  not  one  instance  of  death  or  torture  for 
religion  stains  the  brief  and  troubled  annals  of  his  rule. 

The  a1)solutism,  which  cnme  in  witli  the  new  monarchy  and  was 
perfected  by  C  mm  well,  was  relaxed  ;  and  tlie  first  Parliament  summoned 
by  the  Prutector  (November  4,  lAiT)  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  spirit  of  the  la\v>.  Nearly  all  tlie  treasons  created  since  1352 
were  swept  away,  and  many  of  the  felonies.  It  wuri,  indeed,  still  treason 
to  deny  the  Royal  Supremacy  by  writing,  printmg,  overt  deed  or  act;  but 
it  was  no  longer  treason  to  do  so  by  open  preaching,  express  words  or 
sayings.**  Benefit  of  clergy  and  right  of  sanctuary  were  restored ;  wives 
of  attainted  persons  were  permitted  to  recover  their  dower;  accusations 
of  treason  were  to  be  preferred  within  thirty  days  of  the  offence; 
no  one  was  to  be  condemned  unless  he  confessed  or  was  accused  by  two 
sufficient  and  lawful  witnesses;  and  Proclamations  were  no  longer  to  have 
the  force  "f  law.  The  Iicrosy  laws,  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  all  the 
prohibitions  at^ainst  printinjj^  the  Scriptures  in  English,  against  reading, 
preaching,  teaching,  or  exj)ounding  the  Scriptures,  "and  all  and  every 
other  act  or  acts  of  Parliament  concerning  doctrine  or  matters  of 
religion were  erased  from  the  iStatute-book. 

The  main  result  of  this  new-found  liberty  was  to  give  fresh  impetus 
to  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  Act  of  Six  Articles,  with  all  its 
ferocious  penalties,  had  failed  to  cure  diversities  of  opinion;  and  the 
controversies  of  which  Henry  complained  to  his  Parliament  in  1546  now 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fuiy.  Among  a  people  unused  to  freedom 
and  inflamed  by  religious  passions,  liberty  naturally  degenerated  into 
licence.  The  tongues  of  the  divines  were  loosed ;  and  they  filled  the 
land  with  a  Babel  of  voices.  Each  did  what  was  right  in  liis  own  eyes, 
and  every  parish  chnrch  became  the  scene  of  reli prions  experiment. 
Exiles  from  abroad  flocked  to  partake  in  the  work  and  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  they  had  iinbiheil  at  their  respective  Meccas.  Some  came 
from  Lutheran  cities  in  Germany,  some  from  Geneva,  and  some  from 
Zwinglian  Zurich.  In  their  path  followed  a  host  of  foreign  divines, 
some  invited  by  Oranmer  to  form  a  sort  of  ecumenical  council  for  the 
purification  of  the  Anglican  Church,  some  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of 
Cliariea  V  or  from  the  perils  of  civil  war.  From  Strassburg  came  in 
1547  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli,  better  known  as  Peter  Martyr,  a  native  of 
Floience  and  anez-Augustinian«and  Emmanuel  Tremellius  the  Hebraist, 
a  Jew  of  Ferrara ;  and  from  Augsburg  came  Bernardino  Ochino,  a  native 
of  Siena,  once  a  Franciscan  and  then  a  Capuchin.  In  lo48  John  a  Lasco 
(Laski),  a  Polish  noble,  and  his  disciple.  Charles  Utenhove,  a  native  of 
Ghent,  followed  from  Emden  ;  and  in  IT)  19  Martin  liucer  and  Paul 
FafTfius  fled  hither  from  Strassburg.  Jean  Veron,  a  Frenchman  iruai 
Sens,  had  been  in  England  eleven  years,  but  celebrated  the  era  of  liberty 
by  publishing  in  1547  a  violent  attadc  on  the  Mass.   Most  of  these 
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were  Zwinglians ;  and  even  among  the  Lutherans  many  soon  inclined 
townids  the  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  Reformers.  Of  the  humbler  immignuite 
who  came  to  teach  or  to  trade,  not  a  few  were  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  nnfl 
heretics  of  evoi  y  hue  ;  and  Eiighuul  became,  in  the  words  of  one  horrified 
politician,  the  harbour  for  all  intidelity. 

The  clamour  raised  by  the  advent  of  this  for(?i(]^ii  les^ion  has  somewhat 
obscured  the  comparative  insignilicaiicc  of  ita  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Church.  The  continental  Reformers  came  too  late 
to  affect  the  moderate  changes  introduced  during  Somerset's  protectorate, 
and  even  the  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI  owed  less  to  tikeir 
persuasions  than  has  often  been  supposed.  England  never  became 
Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  or  Calvinistic ;  and  she  would  have  resented  dicta* 
tion  from  Wittenberg,  Zurich,  or  Geneva  as  keenly  as  she  did  from 
Rome,  had  the  authority  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin  ever  attained  the 
proportions  of  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Each  indeed  had  his  adherents 
in  Enc^land,  but  their  inflnencp  was  never  more  than  sectional,  and  failed 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  Enuflish  Tvcformation  into  any  foreign  channel. 

In  so  far  as  the  P^nglish  Reformers  sought  sitiritual  inspiration  from 
other  than  primitive  sources,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  difficult  as  it 
would  be  to  adduce  documentary  evidence  for  the  statement,  they,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  derived  this  inspiration  from  WicUf.  Like 
them,  he  appealed  to  the  State  to  remedy  abuses  in  the  Church, 
attacked  ecclesiastical  endowments,  and  gradually  receded  from  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  The  R^ormation  in  England  was 
diyergent  in  origin,  method,  and  aim  from  all  the  phases  of  the 
movement  abroad ;  it  left  the  English  Church  without  a  counterpart  la 
Europe,  —  so  insular  in  character  that  no  subsequent  attempt  at  union 
with  any  foreiq'n  Church  has  ever  come  within  measurable  distance  of 
success.  It  was  in  its  main  aspect  practical  and  not  doctrinal ;  it 
concerned  itself  less  with  dogma  than  with  conduct,  and  its  favourite 
author  was  Erasmus,  not  because  he  preached  any  distinctive  theology, 
but  because  lie  hishcd  the  evil  practices  of  the  Church.  Englishmen  are 
little  subject  to  the  bondage  of  logic  or  abstract  ideas,  and  they  began 
their  Reformation,  not  with  the  enunciation  of  any  new  truth,  but  with 
an  attack  upon  the  clerical  exaction  of  ezcesslYe  probate  dues.  No 
dogma  played  in  England  the  part  that  Predestination  or  Justification 
by  Faith  played  in  Europe.  There  arose  a  master  of  prophetic  myeetiTe 
in  Latimer  and  a  master  of  liturgies  in  Cranmer,  but  no  one  meet  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  religious  thinkers  of  the  world.  Hence  the 
influence  '>f  ETiglish  Reformers  on  foreign  Churches  was  even  less  than 
that  of  foreign  divines  in  England.  Anglicans  never  sought  to  prosely- 
tise other  Christian  Churches,  nor  England  to  wnge  other  tlian  defensive 
wars  of  religion  ;  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  ajipear  to  afford  excep- 
tions, the  religious  uiotive  was  always  subordinate  to  a  polilieal  end. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  mainly  a  domestic  affair,  a  national 
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protest  aprainst  national  gricvuuees  rather  tlian  j  - irt  of  a  cosmopolitan 
moveiueat  to  wards  doctrinal  change.  It  originated  in  poiiLu;al  exigencies, 
local  and  not  universal  in  import  \  and  was  the  work  of  Kings  and  states- 
men, whose  minds  were  abfiorbed  in  national  problems,  rather  than  of 
divines  whose  laces  were  set  towards  the  purification  of  the  universal 
Church.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  counterpart  of  the  growth  of  nation* 
alities  at  the  expense  of  the  medieval  ideal  of  the  unity  of  the  civilised 
world.  Its  effect  was  to  make  the  Church  in  England  the  Church  of 
England,  a  national  Church,  recognising  as  its  head  the  English  King, 
using  in  its  services  the  English  tongue,  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  English  Courts,  and  fenced  about  with  a  unifoi-niity  imposc«l  hx 
the  English  legislature.  Tliis  nationalisation  of  tlic  Chinch  had  one 
other  elTcct :  it  brought  to  a  sudden  end  the  medie  val  struggle  between 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  had  only  been  enabled  to  vs  age  tlmt 
conflict  on  equal  terms  by  the  support  it  received  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  visible  Church  on  earth  ;  and  when  that  support  was  withdrawn  it 
sank  at  once  into  a  portion  of  dependence  upon  the  State.  From  the 
time  of  the  submiisBion  of  the  clergy  to  Henry  VIII  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  the  English  Church  successfully  challenging  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State. 

It  was  mainly  on  these  lines,  laid  down  by  Henry  VIII,  that  the 
Reformation  continued  under  Edward  VT.  The  papal  jurisdiction  was 
no  more  ;  the  use  of  English  had  been  partially  introduced  into  the 
services  of  the  Church  ;  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  ;  steps  had 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  uniformity,  doctrinal  and  liturgical  ;  and 
something  had  been  done  to  remove  medieval  accretions,  such  as  the 
worship  of  images,  and  to  restore  religion  to  what  Reformers  considered 
its  primitive  purity.  That  Henry  intended  his  so-called  ^  settlement  ** 
to  be  final  is  an  assumption  at  variance  with  some  of  the  evidence ;  for 
he  had  entrusted  his  son's  education  exclusively  to  men  of  the  New 
Learning,  he  had  given  the  same  party  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
in  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  according  to  Cranmer  he  was  bent  in  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life  upon  a  sclieme  for  pulling  down  roods,  sup- 
pressing the  ringing  of  bells  and  turning  the  Mass  into  a  Communion. 
Cranmer  himself  had  for  some  years  been  engaged  upon  a  reform  of  the 
Church  services  which  develoi)ed  into  the  First  iiook  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  the  real  break  in  religious  policy  came,  not  at  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI,  but  after  the  fall  of  Somerset  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  Council.  The  statute  procured  by  Henry  VIII  from 
Parliament,  which  enabled  his  son,  on  coming  of  age,  to  annul  all  Acts 
passed  during  his  minority,  was  probably  due  to  an  overweening  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  kingly  office;  but,  although  it  was  repealed 
in  Edward's  first  year,  it  inevitably  strengthened  tlie  natural  doubts 
of  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  exercise  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
vested  in  the  King.  No  government,  however,  couldafford  to  countenance 
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such  a  suicidal  theory  ;  and  the  Council  had  constitutional  right  on  its 
side  wlien  it  insisted  that  the  authority  of  the  King,  whether  in 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  matters,  was  the  same  whatever  his  age  might  be, 
and  refused  to  consider  the  minority  as  a  W  to  further  prosecudon  of 

the  Reformation. 

No  doubt,  they  were  led  in  the  same  direction,  some  by  conviction 
and  somn  by  the  desire,  as  Sir  William  Petre  expressed  it,  "to fish  again 
in  the  teiiipestuouB  seas  of  this  world  for  gain  and  wicked  mammon." 
But  there  was  also  popular  pressure  beliind  them.    Zeal  and  enert^y,  if 
not  numbers,  were  on  the  .side  of  religious  change,  and  the  Council  found 
it  necessary  to  restrain  rather  than  stimulate  the  ardour  of  the  lief  orniers- 
One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  bind  over  the  wardens  and  curate  of 
St  Martin's,  Ironmonger  Lane,  to  restore  images  which  thej  had  con- 
trary to  the  King's  doctrine  and  order  "  removed  from  their  church. 
Six  monthslater  the  Council  was  only preventedfrom  directing  a  general 
replacement  of  images  illegally  destroyed  by  a  fear  of  the  controversy 
such  a  step  would  arouse ;  and  it  had  no  hesitation  in  punishing  the 
destroyers.    In  November,  1547,  it  sought  by  Proclamation  to  stay  the 
•rough  treatment  which  priests  suffered  at  the  hands  of  London  serving- 
men  and  apprentices,  and  sent  round  commissioners  to  take  an  inventory 
of  church  goods  in  order  to  prevent  the  extensive  embezzlement  prac- 
tised by  local  magnates.    Karly  in  the  following  year  Proclamations 
were  issued  deuouncing  unauthorised  iimovations,  silencing  preachers 
who  urged  them,  and  prohibiting  flesh-eating  in  Lent.   In  April,  1548, 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  straitly  charged  to  take  legal  proceed- 
ings against  those  who,  encouraged  by  the  lax  views  prevalent  on  mar- 
riage, were  guilty  of  such  **  insolent  and  unlawful  acts ''as  putting  away 
one  wife  and  marrying  another.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  him- 
self summoned  before  the  Council  and  summarily  ordered  to  separate 
from  the  lady  he  called  his  second  wife.   Similarly  the  first  Statute  of 
the  reign  was  directed  not  against  the  Catholics,  but  against  reckless 
Reformers;  it  sought  to  restrain  all  who  impugned  or  spoke  unrever- 
ently  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar ;  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  tithe 
was  reaflirmed,  and  the  Canon  Law  as  to  precontracts  and  sanctuary,  al>ol- 
ished  by  llcury  VIII,  was  restored.     It  was  no  wonder  that  the  clergA' 
thought  the  moment  opportune  for  tlie  recovery  of  their  position  as 
an  £state  of  the  realm,  and  petitioned  that  ecclesiastical  laws  should 
be  submitted  to  their  approval,  or  that  they  should  be  readmitted 
to  their  lost  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  measures  illustrate  alike  the  practical  conservatism  of  Somerset's 
government  and  the  impracticability  of  the  theoretical  toleration  to  which 
he  inclined.  His  dislike  of  coercion  occasionally  got  the  better  of  his 
regard  for  his  own  proclatnations,  as  when  he  released  Thomas  Hancock 
from  his  sureties  taken  for  unlicensed  preaching.  But  he  soon  realised 
that  the  government  could  not  abdicate  its  ecclesiastical  functions,  least 
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of  all  in  the  early  days  of  the  Koyal  Supremacy,  wli n  tlic  Bishops  and 
Cranmer  especially  looked  to  the  State  for  g-niiiani c  Pt'isonally  he 
leaned  to  llie  Mew  Lcaiiiing,  and,  like  most  EaglisUmen,  he  w  as  ivi  astian 
in  his  view  of  the  relations  between  Charch  and  State  and  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  sacerdotalism.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  after 
his  death  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  the  French  Reformed  Church, 
he  cannot  any  more  than  the  English  Reformation  be  labelled  Lutheran, 
Zwinglian,  or  Calvinist ;  and,  when  he  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  some  line  in  ecclesia.sti(-al  politics,  he  cliose  one  of  comparative 
moderation  and  probably  the  line  of  lejist  resistance.  The  Hoyal 
Supremacy  was  perhaps  somcwliat  nakedly  aHserted  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign.  Bishops  renewed  their  commissions  to  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  when  in  the  first  session  of  Parliament  the 
form  of  episcopal  election  was  exchanged  for  direct  nomination  by 
royal  letters  patent.  But  the  former  practice  had  been  enforced,  and  the 
latter  suggested,  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIll,  and  Somerset  secured  a 
great  deal  more  episcopal  co-operation  than  did  either  Northumberland  or 
Elizabeth.  Convocation  demanded,  unanimously  in  one  case  and  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  other,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds  and  liberty  for  the  clergy  to  marry  ;  and  a  majority  of  the 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  voted  for  all  the  ecdesiaistii  ul  bills  jiassed 
during  his  protectorate.  Only  Gardiner  and  Bonner  offered  any  resist- 
ance to  the  Visitation  of  1547  ;  and  it  mnst  be  concliKled,  either  that 
Somerset's  religious  chantj^es  accorded  witli  the  preponderant  clerical 
opiniou,  or  tliat  clerical  subservience  surpassed  the  compliance  of  laymen. 

The  responsibility  for  these  chanpi^es  cannot  he  apportioned  with  any 
exactness.  Probably  Gardiner  was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  im- 
plied that  Cranmer  and  not  the  Protector  was  the  innovating  spirit ;  and 
the  comparative  caution  with  which  the  Reformers  at  first  proceeded  was 
as  mach  due  to  Somerset's  restraining  influence  as  the  violence  of  their 
later  course  was  to  the  simulated  zeal  of  Warwick.  Cranmer^s  influence 
with  the  Council  was  greater  than  it  had  been  with  Henry  VIII ;  to  him 
it  was  left  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  movement,  and  the  first  step 
taken  in  the  new  reign  was  the  Archbishop's  issue  of  the  Book  of  Homilies 
for  which  he  liad  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Kinor  j^d  Convocation 
five  years  before.  Tlieir  main  features  were  a  comparative  neglect  of  the 
Sacraments  and  the  exclusion  of  charity  as  a  means  of  salvation.  Gardi- 
ner attacked  the  Hook  on  these  grounds  ;  and,  possibly  out  of  deference 
to  his  protest,  the  saving  power  of  charity  was  allirmed  in  the  Council  s 
injunctions  to  the  royal  visitors  a  few  months  later. 

The  Homilies  were  followed  by  Nicholas  Udall*s  edition  of  the 
Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  that  had  been  prepared  under  Heiiry  YIII,  and 
was  now  intended,  partly  no  doubt  as  a  solvent  of  old  ideas,  but  partly 
as  a  corrective  of  the  extreme  Protestant  versions  of  Tyndall  and 
Coverdale,  whieh,  now  that  Henry's  prohibition  was  relaxed,  recovered 
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their  vogue.  The  subsLitutiou  of  Kiigiiiili  i't)r  Latiu  iii  ihc  scrvicea  of 
the  Churcli  was  gradually  carried  out  in  the  Chapel  Royal  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Compline  was  sung  in  English  on  Easter 
Monday,  1547 ;  the  sermon  was  preached,  and  the  Te  Deum  sung,  in 
English  on  September  18  to  celebrate  Pinkie  ;  and  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  on  November  4,  tlie  Gloria  in  ExeeltM^  tlie  Creed,  and 
the  Agnus  were  all  .simg  in  English.  Simultaneously,  Steruhold,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Court,  was  composing  his  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  English,  which  was  designed  to  supplant  tlip  \c\yf\  "  ballads 
of  the  people  and  in  tact  eventually  made  paalm-singing  "  a  charaotei- 
istic  of  advaneed  ecclesiastical  Reform <'rs. 

The  g^eneral  Visitation  in  the  suninior  and  autumn  of  1547  was 
mainly  concerned  with  reforming  practical  abuses,  with  attempts  lo 
compel  the  wider  use  of  English  in  services,  the  removal  of  images 
that  were  abused,  and  a  fttU  recognition  of  the  Supremacy  of  the 
boy-King.  In  November  and  December  Convocation  recommended  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  liberty  for  priests 
to  marry ;  but  the  latter  change  did  not  leoeiTe  parliamentary  saDction 
until  the  following  year.  The  bill  against unreverent speaking  of  the 
Sacrament  was,  by  skilful  parliamentary  strategy  which  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  Somerset,  combined  with  one  for  its  administration  in  both 
kinds,  the  motive  being  obviously  to  induce  Catholics  to  vote  for  it  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  first  part,  and  Reformers  for  the  sake  of  the  second,  The 
Chantries  Bill  was  in  tiie  main  a  renewal  of  the  Act  of  1545  ;  but  its 
object  was  now  declared  to  be  the  en(h)\. mcnt  of  education,  and  not  the 
defence  of  tlie  realm  ;  and  the  reason  alleged  for  suppression  was  the 
encoun^ement  that  chantries  gave  to  superstition  and  not  their  appro- 
priation by  private  persons.  Such  £>pposition  as  this  bill  encountered  was 
due  less  to  theological  objections  than  to  the  reluctance  of  corporations 
to  surrender  any  part  of  their  revenues ;  and  Gardiner  subsequently 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  measure.  Its  effect  on  gilds  was  to 
convert  such  of  their  revenues  as  had  previously  been  devoted  to  obits 
and  masses  into  a  rent  paid  to  the  Crown  ;  but  a  bill,  whidi  was  in- 
trodneed  a  yv;w  l  iter  and  piu«^s(vl  the  House  of  Commons,  to  carry  out  the 
iiitf'ntions  of  founding' schools  alU^fd  in  the  Chantries  Act,  disapjjeared 
alter  its  iirsl  readin<r  in  the  House  ut  1.  ids  on  Febr»iary  18,  1549. 

Immediately  after  the  prorosfalion  ni  January,  1548,  questions  were 
addressed  lo  the  liishops  as  to  the  best  form  of  Communion  service  ;  the 
answers  varied,  some  being  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  use  of  English,  some 
of  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin.  The  form  actually  adopted  approaches 
most  nearly  to  Tunstall's  recommendation,  a  compromise  whereby  Latin 
was  retained  for  the  essential  part  of  the  Mass,  while  certain  prayers  in 
English  were  adopted.  This  new  Order  for  Communion  was  issued  in 
March,  1548,  a  Proclamation  ordering  ito  use  after  Easter  was  prefixed, 
and  in  a  rubric  all   varjring  of  any  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Mass  **  was 
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forbidden.  A  more  decided  Innoyation  was  made  in  February,  when  by 
Prodamation  the  Council  ordered  the  removal  of  all  images,  under  the 
impression  that  this  drastic  measure  would  cause  less  disturbance  than 
the  widespread  contentions  as  to  whether  the  images  were  abused  or  not. 
Ashes  and  palms  and  candles  on  Candlemas  Day  had  been  forbidden  in 
January ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  Proclamation  was  is^ned  t^inst  the 
practice  of  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  and  tlie  use  of  holy 
bread  and  holy  water.  These  prohibitions  had  been  contemplated  under 
Henry  VIII;  they  met  with  guarded  approval  from  Gardiner;  and  they 
wtrccomparativelyslififhtconcessions  to  lln'  Ixt-formerH  in  a  Proclamation, 
tlie  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  check  luuiuthorisinl  innovations.  The 
Council  also  sought  to  remove  a  fruitful  cause  uf  tumult  by  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  preach  outside  their  own  cures  without  a  special  licence. 
How  &r  this  bore  hardly  on  the  Catholics  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  Catholics  to  Reformers  among  the  beneficed  clergy ;  but  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  it  was  directed  against  the  two  extremes,  the  ejected  monks 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  itinerant  **hot-goepellez8  '*  on  the  other. 

These  measures  were  temporary  expedients  designed  to  preserve  some 
sort  of  quiet,  pending  the  production  of  the  one  uniform  and  godly  ^ 
order  of  service  towai'ds  which  the  Church  had  been  moving  ever  since 
the  break  with  Koine.  The  assertion  of  the  natimvl  character  of  the 
Knglish  Church  necessarily  involved  an  atr(>mpt  at  uniformity  in  its 
services.  The  legislation  of  1547  seemed  lo  imply  unlimited  religious 
liberty,  and  to  leave  the  SL'ttlemeut  of  rtllLjious  coiitroversy  to  public 
discussion  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  a  reformation  solely  by 
means  of  discussion.  Local  option,  too,  was  alien  to  the  centralising 
government  of  theTudors,  and,  unchecked,  might  well  have  precipitated 
a  Thirty  Years*  War  in  England.  Uniformity,  however,  was  not  the  end 
which  the  government  had  in  view,  so  much  as  the  means  to  ensure  peace 
and  quietness.  Somerset  was  less  anxious  to  ohliterate  the  liturgical 
variations  between  one  parbh  and  another,  than  to  check  the  contention 
between  Catholics  and  Reformers  which  made  every  parish  the  scene  of 
disorder  and  strife;  and  the  only  way  he  perceived  of  effecting  this 
object  was  to  draw  up  one  uniform  order,  a  eompromis-e  and  a  standard 
which  all  nii<|ht  be  persuaded  or  eoinjielled  to  r)l)ser\  e.  Nor  was  the 
idea  of  uniformity  a  novel  one.  There  were  various  I  ses  in  medieval 
EnjEfland,  those  of  York,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  Sariiin  ;  but  the 
divergence  between  these  forms  of  service  was  sligiii,  and  before  the 
Reformation  the  Sarum  Use  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

As  regards  doctrine,  the  several  formularies  issued  hy  Henry  VIII 
accoBtomed  men  to  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  uniform  and  something  diiferent  from  that  of  either  Catholic 
or  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  eyes  of 
antapapalists  that  some  reformation  of  Church  service  books  seemed 
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necessary.  The  refunned  Hrevi;ii  v  of  Cardinal  Quignou,  dedicated  in 
1535  to  Paul  lll,antici]jated  iiiaiiy  of  the  changes  which  Cranmer  made 
in  the  anoient  Use.  In  Catholic  as  well  as  in  Protestant  churches  the 
medieval  services  were  simplified  and  shortened,  partly  in  view  of  the 
busier  life  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partly  to  allow  more  time  for 
preaching  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  Cranraer  was  only  following  the  general  tendency  when,  in 
1«543,  he  obtained  Henry's  consent  to  tiie  e:i»mination  and  reformation 
of  the  Church  service  books.  For  some  years  he  laboured  at  this  task ; 
hnt  what  stai^e  he  had  reached  in  1547  when  Convocation  demanded  the 
])]'(Hhu-tion  of  his  work  is  not  clear.  That  demand  was  refused:  and 
it  was  not  until  September,  ir)48,  that  the  final  stng-e  in  the  evohition 
of  the  First  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  was  commenced.  Its  development 
remains  shrouded  in  obscurity.  There  is  no  trace  o£  any  iurmal  commis- 
sion to  execute  the  task,  of  the  composition  of  the  revising  body,  or  of 
the  place  where  it  carried  on  its  work.  Cranmer  withoiit  doubt  took  the 
principal  part,  and  once  at  least  he  called  other  divines  to  help  htm  at 
Windsor ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  tlie  reviBers  continued  to  sit 
there,  or  indeed  that  there  was  any  definite  body  of  revisers  at  all, 
Probably  about  the  end  of  Oeti^bi  r  most  of  the  Bishops  were  invited  to 
subscribe  to  the  completed  book ;  but  it  seems  to  have  undergone  further 
alteration  without  their  consent,  and  there  is  not  sulficient  evidence 
show  that  it  was  submitted  to  Convocation.  In  December,  it  was  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords  tlie  subject  of  an  animated  debate  in  whieli  Cranmer. 
Ridley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  defended,  and  Tunstall,  Bonner,  Thirlby, 
and  Heath  attacked,  the  way  in  which  it  treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass. 

Craumer  himself  had  already  advanced  beyond  the  point  of  view 
adopted  in  the  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  the  autumn  of  1548 
Bullinger*8  correspondents  had  rejoiced  over  the  Archbishop^s  abandon- 
ment of  Lutheran  views;  but  the  doctrine  assumed,  if  not  affirmed, 
in  the  new  Book  seemed  to  them  to  constitute  marvellous  recanta- 
tion." The  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  bore,  indeed,  little  resem- 
blance to  the  service  books  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  Churches. 
Its  aflfinity  with  Lntlieran  litur-jies  was  more  marked.  V)ecause  the 
Anjrlican  and  fiUthcran  reviser.s  made  the  ancient  Us^^s  of  tlie  Churcli 
tlieirf^ronndwork,  while  the  other  Reformed  churches  sou ^^i it  tooliliterate 
as  far  as  possible  all  traees  of  the  Mitss.  It  is  the  most  cunscrvalive  ui 
ail  the  liturgies  of  the  Keforuiation ;  its  authoi*s  wished  to  build  U]>on, 
and  not  to  destroy,  the  past;  and  the  materials  on  which  they  worked 
were  almost  exclusively  the  Sarum  Use  and  the  Breviary  of  Cardinal 
Quignon.  Whatever  intention  they  may  have  had  of  denying  the 
supplemental  character  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  studiously 
veiled  by  the  retention  of  Roman  terminology  in  a  somewhat  equivocal 
sense;  room  was  to  be  made,  if  possible,  for  both  interpretations; 
the  sacrifice  might  be  regarded  as  real  and  absolute,  or  merely  as 
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commemorative  and  analogical.  The  "  abominable  canon  **  was  removed 
because  it  shut  tlie  door  on  all  but  the  Komun  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  fiTul 
the  design  of  the  L,n)vi'rnraent  was  to  oj)L'ii  the  door  to  the  New  Learning 
without  definitely  ciusin;^'^  it  on  the  Old. 

The  intention  was  to  make  the  uiuform  order  tolrruble  to  as  many  as 
was  possible,  and  the  rtriult  was  a  cautious  and  tentative  compnjniise,  a 
sort  of  Anglican  iktenm,  which  was  more  successful  than  its  German 
coanterpart.  The  penalties  attached  to  its  non-observance  by  the  First 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  milder  than  those  imposed  by  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent Acts,  and  they  were  limited  to  the  clergy.  Neither  m  the  First 
Act  of  Uniformity  nor  in  the  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  there  any 
attempt  to  impose  a  doctrinal  test  or  dogmatic  unity.  All  that  was 
enforced  was  a  uniformity  of  service;  and  even  here  considerable  latitude 
was  allowtMl  in  details  like  vestments  and  ritual.  A  few  months  later  a 
licensed  preacher  declared  at  8t  Paul's,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  "coacted," 
but  that  every  niaii  might  believe  as  he  would.  Doctrinal  unity  was  in 
fact  incompatible  with  that  appeal  to  private  judgment  which  was  the 
essence  of  the  Reformation,  and  Somerset's  government  was  wise  in 
limiting  its  efforts  to  securing  an  outward  and  limited  uniformity. 

Even  this  was  sufficiently  difficult.  E!ager  Reformers  began  at  once 
to  agitate  for  the  removal  of  those  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
which  earned  Gardiner's  commendation,  while  Catholics  resented  its 
departure  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  set  up  by  the  Six  Articles. 
Religious  liberty  was  in  itself  distasteful  to  the  majority  ;  and  zealots  on 
either  side  were  less  angered  by  the  persecution  of  themselves  than  by 
the  toleration  of  t'loir  pnemif^M.  Dislike  of  the  new  service  book  was 
keenest  in  the  west,  w  h(!re  the  men  of  Cornwall  spoke  no  English  and 
could  not  understand  an  I']ji!^lish  service  book  ;  they  knew  little  Latin, 
hut  they  were  accusttnaed  to  the  phrases  of  the  ancient  T'se,  and  men 
tolerate  tlie  ineouiprehensible  mure  easily  tlum  the  unfamiliar.  So  they 
rose  in  July,  1549,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  service,  the 
old  ceremonies,  the  old  images,  and  the  ancient  monastic  endowments. 
They  asked  that  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered  to  laymen  in  one 
kind  and  only  at  Easter — a  strange  demand  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
maintained  the  supreme  importance  of  the  sacramental  system — and 
that  all  who  refused  to  worship  it  should  suffer  death  as  heretics;  the 
Bibles  were  to  be  called  in  again,  and  Cardinal  Pole  was  to  be  made 
first  or  second  in  the  King's  Council. 

Cn  the  whole  the  Protector's  reH'_:ioiis  policy  was  accompanied  by 
sinijulurly  little  persecution  ;  aiul  the  instances  (pioted  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  date  almost  witlmut  exception  from  the  period  after 
his  fall.  The  Princess  Mary  flatly  refused  to  oliey  the  new  law  ;  and 
after  some  remonstrance  Somerset  granted  her  permission  to  hear  Mass 
privately  in  her  own  house.  Gardiner  was  more  of  an  opportunist  than 
Mary ;  probably  he  thought  that  his  opposition  would  be  the  more  effeo- 
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tive  for  being  less  indiscriminate.  But  it  was  no  less  delil)erate,aiid  in 
the  early  and  e£fei;tiv»!  (lays  of  tlu^  Royal  Sapc«iiacy,  when  Bishops  were 
regarded  as  ecclesiastical  sheriffs^,  their  resistance  to  authority  was  as 
little  tolerated  as  that  of  the  soldier  or  the  civil  servant  would  be  now. 
Gardiner  was  sent  to  the  Fleet,  hut  he  was  treated  by  bomerset  with 
what  was  considered  excessive  leiiienee  ;  :uid  iu  .January,  1548,  he  wai>, 
by  the  Kincf's  jyeneral  pardon,  released.  He  returned  to  his  diocese,  and 
preached  obedience  to  the  Council  on  the  ground  that  to  suffer  evil  was 
a  Chmtian*a  duly.  The  reaflon  was  scarcely  pleasing  to  the  government, 
and  on  Jane  29  he  was  ordered  to  preadi  a  sermon  at  Whitehall 
declaring  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  young  King  during 
his  minority ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  forhidden  to  deal  with  the 
doctrines  that  were  in  dispute.  On  neither  point  did  he  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  on  the  following  day  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Bonner  was 
sent  to  the  Marslialsea  for  a  similar  reason.  He  had  protested  against 
the  visitation  of  1547,  but  withdrew  his  protest,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Fleet  remained  at  liberty  until  September,  1549.  He  was  tlu  n 
accused  of  not  enforcing  the  new  iiocik  of  Common  Prayer  and  was 
ordered  to  uphold  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  King  in  a  sennon  at 
St  Paul's  ;  on  his  failure  to  do  so  he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  by 
Cranmer  of  his  bishopric ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  chaplain  Feckenham 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  These,  however,  are  practically  the  only  instances 
of  religious  persecution  exercised  during  Somerset's  protectorate. 

This  comparative  moderation,  while  consonant  with  the  Protector's 
own  indiiiation,  was  also  rendered  advisable  by  the  critical  (condition 
of  England's  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Any  violent  breach  with 
Catholicism,  any  bitter  persecution  of  its  adherents,  would  have  turned 
into  open  e!imity  the  lukewarm  friendship  of  Charles  V,  precipitated 
that  hostile  cuaiition  of  Catliolic  Eurojje  for  which  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Puh'  were  intri^uin^',  and  rendered  iinpo-ssiule  tlie  union  with  Scotland 
on  which  the  Tudors  had  set  their  hearts.  For  this  reason  Somerset 
declined  (^March,  1547)  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  German  Protestant 
Princes;  and,  to  stieugthen  his  position,  he  began  negotiations  for 
a  treaty  with  France,  and  discussed  the  possiinlity  of  a  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  a  member  of  the  Flrench  royal  family.  The 
treaty  was  on  the  point  of  ratification  when  the  death  of  Francis  I 
(March  31)  produced  a  revolution  in  French  policy.  The  new  King, 
Henry  II,  had,  when  Dauphin,  proclaimed  his  intention  of  demanding 
tlie  immediate  retrocession  of  Boulogne  :  but  Ids  desijjns  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  ex])ulsion  of  the  English  from  France.  He  also  dreamt  of 
a  union  ^vit!l  Scothmd.  Through  Diane  de  Poitiers  the  (iuise  inlluence 
was  stron*(  at  Paris;  throu<,^h  Mary  de  (Inise,  the  Queen  IvfLr'"nt  of 
Scotland,  it  was  ahaost  as  powerful  at  Edinburgh;  and  Enj^iand  was 
menaced  witii  a  pacte  de  famille  more  threatening  than  that  of  the 
Bourbons  two  centuries  later.    Even  Francis  had  considered  a  scheme 
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for  marrvint;  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots  to  a  French  Prince  ;  and,  while 
Henry  VI 11  in  his  last  days  had  been  organising  a  new  iuviujion  of 
Scotland,  the  French  Iving  had  been  equally  busy  witli  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  his  ancient  allies. 

Henry  II  of  France  changed  a  defensive  into  an  offensive  policy ;  and, 
in  taking  up  the  Scottish  policy  urged  upon  him  by  Henry  VIII«Somer8et 
was  seeking,  not  merely  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  Tudor 
aims*  but  to  ward  off  a  danger  whieli  now  presented  itself  in  more 
menacing  guise  than  ever  before.  There  might  be  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  pressing  the  union  with  Scotland  at  that  juncture  —  there  could 
be  none  as  to  the  overwhclniing"  and  immediate  necessity  of  preventing 
a  union  between  Scotland  and  France  ;  and  Gardiner's  advice,  to  let 
the  Scots  be  Scots  until  the  Kinir  of  England  came  of  age,  wonhl  liave 
been  fatal  unless  he  conld  pfuarantee  a  similar  abstinence  during  the 
Siiiue  period  on  the  part  of  Henry  II.  Somerset,  however,  pursued 
methods  different  from  those  of  Henry  VIII.  He  abandoned  alike  the 
feudal  chum  to  suzerainty  over  Scotland  and  the  claim  to  sovereignty 
which  Henry  had  asserted  in  1542 ;  he  refrained  from  offensive  refer- 
ences to  James  V  as  a  ^  pretensed  king  ** ;  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Scots  that  union  was  as  much  the  interest  of  Scotland  as  of 
England  ;  and  all  he  required  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  which  the 
Scots  themselves  had  made  in  1543.  His  efforts  were  vain  ;  encouraged 
by  French  aid  in  men,  money,  and  ships,  the  Scottish  government  refused 
to  negotiate,  and  stirred  up  trouble  in  Ireland.  In  September,  1547,  the 
Protector  crossed  the  border,  and  on  the  10th  he  won  the  crushing 
victory  of  Pjnkie  Cleugh.  The  result  was  to  place  the  Lowlands  at 
England's  mercy  ;  and,  thinking  he  had  shown  the  futility  of  resistance, 
Somerset  attempted  to  complete  the  work  by  conciliation. 

During  tJie  winter  he  put  forward  some  remarkable  suggestions  for 
the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  He  proposed  to  abolish  the 
names  of  English  and  Scots  associated  with  centuries  of  strife,  and  to 
^  take  again  the  old  indifferent  name  of  Britons.**  The  United  Kingdom 
was  to  be  known  as  the  Empire,  and  its  sovereign  as  the  Emperor  of 
Great  Britain.  There  was  to  be  no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  of  liberty, 
hut  freedom  of  trade  and  of  marriacre.  Scotland  was  to  retain  her  local 
autonomy,  and  the  children  of  her  Queen  were  to  rule  over  F^ngland. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  two  realms  had  such  liberal  terms  been 
offered,  but  reason,  which  might  have  counselled  acceptance,  was  no 
match  for  pride,  prejudice,  and  vested  interests.  Care  was  taken  that 
these  proposals  should  not  reach  tlie  mass  of  the  Scottish  people.  Most 
of  the  nobility  were  in  receipt  of  French  pensions  ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Church  was  energetically  thrown  into  the  scale  against  accommodation 
with  a  schismatic  enemy.  It  was  only  among  the  peasantry,  where 
Protestantism  had  made  some  way,  that  the  Union  with  England  was 
popular;  and  that  influence  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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presence  of  Frcncli  soldiery  in  the  streets  of  Edinburprh  und  in  most  of 
the  sti'ongholdjj  of  SouUand.  The  seiziue  of  Haddington  in  April,  1548, 
secured  for  a  year  the  English  control  of  the  Lovvlaiidi* ;  but  it  did  u^i 
prevent  the  young  Queen's  transportation  to  France,  whei-e  she  was  at 
once  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin.  This  step  provoked  Somerset  in  October 
to  revive  once  more  England's  feudal  claims  over  Scotland,  and  to  hint 
that  the  English  King  had  a  voice  in  the  marriage  of  his  vassal.  But 
the  Guises  could  afford  to  laugh  at  threats,  since  they  knew  that  the 
internal  condition  of  England  in  1649  prevented  tli^  threats  l>eing 
backed  by  adequate  force  in  Scotland  or  in  France.  In  both  kingdoms 
they  became  more  aggressive ;  they  were  in  communication  with  rebels 
in  Ireland, and  in  Jannarv,ir)40,  a  French  emissary  waH  nent  to  Kn^^land 
to  see  if  Thomas  Seymour's  conspiracy  might  be  fanned  into  civil  war. 

Thomas  Seymour,  the  only  one  of  the  I'rotector  s  brothers  who 
showed  any  aptitude  (n-  inclination  for  public  life,  had  served  with 
distinction  on  sea  and  land  under  Henry  VIII.  He  had  commanded 
a  fleet  in  the  Channel  in  1545,  had  been  made  master  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  had  wooed  Catharine  Parr  before  she  became  Heniy^s  sixth  wife. 
A  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  late  reign  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privr 
Council ;  and  on  Edward*s  accession  he  was  made  Baron  Seymour  and 
Lord  High  Admiral.  These  dignities  seemed  to  him  poor  compared 
with  his  brother^s,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  governor  of  the  King's 
person.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  bands  of  tlie  Princess 
Mary,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  married  Catharine 
Parr  without  consul tinpc  his  colleagues  ;  and  before  her  death  he  renewed 
his  advances  to  the  Princess  Elizabetli.  Ho  refused  the  command  of  tlie 
fleet  during  the  I'inkie  campaign,  and  stayed  at  home  to  create  a  party 
for  himself  in  the  country.  He  suffered  pirates  to  prey  on  the  trade  of 
the  Ciiannel,  and  hinistilf  received  a  share  of  their  ill-gotten  gomls  ;  iie 
made  a  corrupt  bargain  with  Sir  William  Sharington,  who  i)rovided  him 
with  money  by  tampering  with  the  Bristol  mint,  and  he  began  to  store 
arms  and  ammunition  in  various  strongholds  which  he  acquired  for  the 
purpose.  The  disclosure  of  Sharington*8  frauds  (January,  1649)  brought 
Seymour's  plots  to  light.  After  many  examinations,  in  which  Warwick 
and  Southampton  took  a  leading  part,  a  hill  of  attainder  against  the 
Admiral  was  introduced  into  Parliament  ;  it  passed^  with  a  few  dissen- 
tients, in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  unanimously  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  on  March  20  Seynn)nr  was  executed.  T]»e  sentence  was  pro- 
bably just,  hut  the  Protector  j>aid  dearly  for  his  weakness  in  alli'win.,' 
it  to  be  carried  out.  His  enemies,  such  as  Warwick  and  Sonthampiou, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  i)rime  movers  in  Seymour's  ruin,  perceived 
more  clearly  than  Somerset,  how  fatally  his  brother's  death  would  under- 
mine his  own  position  and  alienate  popular  favour  in  the  struggle  on 
which  he  had  now  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  greftt 
majority  of  the  Council  and  of  the  ruling  classes  in  England. 
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This  struggle  was  fought  over  the  Protector's  attitiule  towards  the 
momentous  social  revolution  of  the  sixteen tli  century,  a  movement  which 
lay  at  the  rout  of  most  of  the  internal  tlillieulties  of  Tudor  governnients, 
and  vitally  affected  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  in 
effect  the  breaking  np  of  the  fotmdations  upou  which  society  had  been 
based  for  five  hundred  years,  the  aubstitation  of  competition  for  custom 
as  the  regulating  principle  of  the  relations  between  the  various  classes  of 
the  community. 

Social  otganisation  in  medieval  times  was  essentially  conservative ; 
custom  was  the  characteristic  sanction  to  wliicli  appeal  was  universally 
made.  Land,  in  the  eyes  of  its  military  feudal  lord,  was  valuable  less 
as  a  source  of  money  than  as  a  source  of  men  ;  it  was  not  rent  but 
service  that  he  required,  and  he  was  seldom  tempted  to  reduce  his 
service-roll  in  order  to  swell  his  revenues.  But  the  Black  Deatli  and 
the  Peiisiints'  Revolt,  co-operating  witli  more  silent  and  gradual  causes, 
weakened  the  mutual  bonds  of  interest  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
while  the  extension  of  commerce  produced  a  wealthy  class  w  hich  slowly 
gained  admission  into  governing  circles  and  established  itself  on  the 
land.  To  these  new  landlords  land  was  mainly  an  investment ;  they 
api^ed  to  it  the  principles  they  practised  in  trade ;  and  sought  to 
extract  from  it  not  men  but  money.  They  soon  found  that  the  f^etite 
eulture  of  feudal  times  was  not  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  land 
could  be  tui-ned  ;  and  they  began  the  practice  known  as  engrossing,"  of 
which  complaint  was  made  as  early  as  1484  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
speech  to  Parliament.  Their  method  was  to  huy  up  several  holding's, 
which  they  did  not  le{ise  to  so  many  yeomen,  but  consolidated,  leavinij^ 
tlie  old  homesteads  to  decay  ;  the  former  tenants  became  either  vaga- 
bonds or  landless  labourers,  who  boarded  with  their  masters  and  were 
precluded  by  their  position  from  marrying  and  raising  families.  Simi- 
larly the  new  landed  gentry  sought  to  turn  their  vague  and  disputed 
rights  over  common  lands  into  palpable  means  of  revenue.  Sometimes 
with  and  often  without  the  consent  of  the  commoners,  they  proceeded 
to  enclose  vast  stretches  of  land  with  a  view  to  converting  it  either  to 
tillage  or  to  pasture.  The  latter  proved  to  be  the  more  remunerative, 
owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  wool-market  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  it  was  calculated  that  the  lord,  who  converted  open  arable  land  into 
enclosed  pasture  land,  thereby  douM'-d  his  income. 

Yet  anotlier  method  of  extracting  the  utmost  monetary  value  from 
the  land  was  the  raising  of  rents  :  it  had  rarely  occurred  to  the  un- 
commercial feudal  lord  to  interfere  with  the  ancient  service  or  rent 
which  liis  tenants  paid  for  tlteir  lands,  but  respect  for  immemorial 
eustom  counted  for  little  against  Ihe  retired  trader's  habit  of  demanding 
the  highest  price  for  his  goods.  The  direct  result  of  these  tendencies 
was  to  pauperise  a  large  section  of  the  community,  though  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  whole  was  increased.   The  English  yeomen,  who  had 
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supplied  the  backbone  of  English  armies  and  the  great  niajoritY  of 
students  at  Engliiih  Universities,  were  depressed  iuto  vagabonds  or  hired 
labourers.  As  indirect  results,  schools  and  uniyersities  declined ;  and 
foreign  mercenaries  took  the  place  of  English  soldiers ;  for  shepherds," 
m>te  a  contemporarj,  *^be  but  ill  archers/' 

These  evils  had  not  passed  without  notice  from  statesmen  and  writers 
in  the  preN  ious  reign.  Woleey,  inspired  perhaps  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
had  in  1517  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  check  enclosures ;  and  More 
hiiQself  had  sympathetically  pourtrayed  the  grievances  of  the  population 
in  the  pages  of  his  Utopia.  Lrttor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VTTT  remedial 
measures  liad  been  warmly  urged  by  conservatives  like  Tiionias  Lupse; 
and  Thomas  Starkey,  and  by  more  radical  thinkers  like  Brynkelow  and 
Robert  Crowley.  But  the  King  and  his  ministers  were  absorbed  in  the 
task  of  averting  foreign  complications  and  cfi'ecting  a  religious  revolution, 
while  courtiers  and  ordinary  members  of  Parliament  were  not  concerned 
to  check  a  movement  from  which  thej  reaped  substantial  profit.  After 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI  the  constant  aggravation  of  the  evil  and  the 
sympathy  it  was  known  to  evoke  in  high  quarters  brought  the  question 
more  prominently  forward.  The  Protector  himself  denounced  with 
more  warmth  than  prudence  the  misdeeds  of  new  lords  *^  sprung  from 
the  (^pnghill."  Latimer  inveighed  against  them  in  eloquent  sermons 
preached  at  Court ;  Scory  told  the  young  King  that  his  suhjects  had 
become  more  like  the  slavery  and  peasantry  of  France  than  the  ancient 
and  godly  yeomanry  of  England."  Cranmer,  Lever,  and  other  reforming 
divines  held  similar  opinions,  but  the  most  earnest  and  active  member 
of  the  jjarty,  which  came  to  known  as  the  "Commonwealth's  men,"' 
was  John  Hales,  whose  JHteourse  of  the  Common  Weal  is  one  of  the 
most  informing  documents  of  the  age. 

The  existence  of  this  party  alarmed  the  official  class,  but  the 
Protector  more  or  less  openly  adopted  its  social  programme ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  with  his  connivance  that  various  remedial  measures  were 
introduced  iuto  Parliament  in  December,  1547.  One  biU  *^for  bringing 
up  poor  men's  children  "  was  apparently  based  on  a  suggestion  made  by 
Brynkelow  in  the  previous  reign  that  a  certain  number  of  tlie  poorest 
children  in  each  town  should  be  brought  up  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
community  ;  another  bill  sought  to  give  farmers  and  lessees  security  of 
tenure  ;  and  a  third  provided  against  the  decay  of  tillage  and  husbandry. 
None  of  these  bills  got  beyond  a  second  reading,  and  the  only  measure 
which  found  favour  with  Parliament  was  an  Act  which  provided  that  a 
weekly  collection  in  churches  should  be  made  for  the  impotent  poor,  and 
that  confirmed  vagabonds  might  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  failure  of  Parliament  to  find  adequate  remedies  was  the 
signal  for  agrarian  disturbances  in  Hertfordshire  and  other  counties 
in  the  spring  of  1548  ;  and  the  Protector,  moved  thereto  by  divers 
supplications,  some  of  which  are  extant,  now  determined  to  take  action 
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independently  of  Parliament.  On  the  first  of  June  he  issued  a  Procla- 
mation, in  which  he  referred  to  the  insatiahle  greediness''  of  tliose 
by  whose  means  "  houses  were  decayed,  parishes  diminislied,  the  force 
of  tlie  reahu  weakened,  and  Christian  people  eaten  and  devoured  of 
brute  beasts  and  driven  from  their  iiouses  by  sheep  and  bullocks." 
C  omniissioners  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  extent  of  enclosures 
made  since  I486  and  the  iailure  of  previous  legislation  to  check  them, 
and  to  make  returns  of  those  who  broke  the  law. 

The  commissioners,  of  whom  Hales  was  the  chief,  encountered  an  , 
organised  and  stubborn  resistance  from  those  on  whose  conduct  they 
were  to  report.  With  a  view  to  disarming  opposition,  the  presentment 
of  offenders  was  postponed,  until  evidence  should  have  been  collect lmI  to 
form  the  basis  of  measures  to  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  and  subse- 
quently Hales  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  general  pardon  of  the 
offenders  presented  by  tlie  commission.  Roth  measures  failed  to  mollify 
the  gentry,  who  resolutely  set  themselves  to  burke  the  enquiry.  They 
packed  the  juries  with  their  own  servants  :  they  threatened  to  evict 
tenants  who  gave  evidence  against  them,  and  even  had  them  indicted  at 
the  assizes.  Other  means  taken  to  conceal  the  truth  were  the  ploughing 
up  of  one  furrow  in  a  holding  enclosed  to  pasture,  the  whole  being  then 
returned  as  arable  land,  and  the  placing  of  a  couple  of  oxen  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  passing  off  the  sheep-run  as  land  devoted  to  fatting 
beasto.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  com- 
missioners could  get  to  work  at  all ;  and  only  those  commissions  on 
which  Hales  sat  appear  to  have  made  any  return.  The  opposition  was 
next  transferred  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  November,  1548, 
Hales  introduced  various  bills  for  maintainini?  tillaj^e  and  husbandry, 
lor  resioriiiij;  tenements  wliich  liad  Ix-en  suffered  to  decay,  and  for 
checkirif^  the  gro^vth  of  sheep-farms.  An  Act  was  passed  rL-niitting  the 
payment  of  fee-farms  for  three  years  in  order  that  the  proceeds  mig^ht 
be  devoted  to  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  ;  and  u  lax  of  twopence 
was  imposed  on  every  sheep  kept  in  pasture.  But  the  more  important 
bills  were  received  with  open  hostility ;  and  after  acrimonious  debates 
they  were  all  rejected  either  by  the  Lords  or  by  the  Commons. 

This  result  is  not  surprising,  for  the  statute  of  1480  had  limited 
parliamentary  representation,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  districts  were 
concerned,  to  the  landed  gentry  ;  and  there  are  freqtient  complaints  of 
the  time  that  the  representation  of  tlie  boroughs  had  also  fallen  mainly 
into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  wlio,  liy  enj^rossinpf  household  property  and 
inonop>olising  trade,  were  pr(i\  idint;  the  poorer  townsfolk  with  grievances 
similar  to  those  of  the  country  folk.  Nor  was  there  a  masterful  Tudor 
to  overawe  resistance.  The  j^overnmcnt  was  divided,  for  Somerset's 
adoption  of  the  peai>ants'  cause  had  dnvun  the  majority  of  the  Council 
into  secret  opposition.  Warwick  seized  the  opportunity.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  apparent  differences  between  him  and  Somerset ;  but 
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now  his  park  was  ploughed  np  as  an  illegal  enclosure,  and  he  fierc*ely 
attacked  Hales  as  the  cause  of  the  atrrarian  discontent.  Other  niembers 
of  the  government,  inclndins^even  his  ally  I'ajj^ct,  renioiistrntrd  witli  the 
Protector,  but  without  effict.  except  to  stitlt^n  hin  back  an(i  coulirui  him 
in  his  course.  Fresh  instructions  were  isHne<l  to  the  commissioners  in 
1549  ;  and,  having  failed  to  obiaiii  relief  for  the  poor  by  legislation, 
Somerset  resorted  to  the  arbitrary  expedient  of  erecting  a  sort  of  Court 
of  Requests,  whieh  sat  in  hia  own  house  under  Cecilys  presidency  to  hear 
.  any  complaint  that  poor  suitors  might  bring  against  their  oppressors. 
Measures  like  these  were  of  little  avail  to  avert  the  dangers  Somerset 
feared.  Parliament  had  scarcely  disposed  of  his  hills,  when  the  re- 
sentment of  the  peasants  found  vent  in  open  revolt.  The  flame  was 
kindled  first  in  Somersetshire  ;  thence  it  spread  eastwards  into  Wilts 
and  Gloncestcrshirc,  southwards  into  Dorset  and  Hampshire  and  north- 
wards into  Berks  and  the  shires  of  Oxford  and  Bnckiivrham.  Surrey 
remained  in  a  state  of  " quavcriiiL];-  quiet"  ;  but  Kent  lelt  the  cfeneral 
impulse.  Kar  in  the  west  ("ornwall  and  Devon  rose  ;  and  in  the  east 
the  men  of  Norfolk  captured  Norwich  and  established  a ''uuuunouwealth'* 
on  Mousehold  Hill,  where  Robert  Ket,  albeit  himself  a  landlord  of 
ancient  family,  laid  down  tiie  law,  and  no  rich  man  did  what  he  liked 
with  his  own.  The  civil  war,  which  the  French  king  had  hoped  to 
evoke  from  Seymour's  conspiracy,  seemed  to  have  come  at  last,  and 
with  it  the  opportunity  of  France.  On  August  8,  ir)49,  at  Whitehall 
Palace,  the  Frenrli  ambassador  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

The  successful  Chauvinist  policy  of  the  French  government  would 
have  precipitated  a  conflict  lono:  before  but  for  tlie  efforts  of  the  English 
to  avoid  it.  Henry  II  had  begun  his  reign  by  breakinpf  oif  tlie  nego- 
tiations for  an  alliance  with  England,  and  dcclinin;jf  to  ratify  the 
arrangement  which  the  Englisli  and  French  commissioners  had  di-awu 
up  for  the  delimitation  of  the  lioiilonnuis.  But  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances induced  him  to  modify  for  a  time  his  martial  ardour,  and  restrict 
his  hostility  to  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  administered  to  the  English  in 
their  French  possessions.  The  complete  defeat  of  the  German  Princes 
at  Miihlberg  (April,  1547)  made  Henry  anxious  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  Em|)eror  would  turn  his  victorious  arms  ;  and  the  route  of 
the  Scots  at  Pinkie  five  mnnlhs  later  inspired  a  wholesome  respect  for 
English  power.  Then,  in  1548,  Guienne  broke  out  in  revolt  against  the 
ffabelh',  and  clamoured  for  the  privileges  it  had  once  enjoyed  under  its 
Encrb^^b  kings.  Tharles  V,  moreover,  although  he  disliked  the  relis^ious 
ehanc(es  in  England  and  declined  u>  take  any  active  part  aL^ainst  the 
Scots,  gave  the  French  to  uTuler<!tand  that  he  considered  the  Scots  his 
enemies.  Somerset,  mcuawhile,  did  his  best  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  Charles,  and  sought  to  mitigate  his  dislike  of  the  First  Act  of 
Uniformity  by  granting  the  Princess  Mary  a  dispensation  to  hear  mass 
in  private.  Unless  the  £mperor*s  attention  was  absorbed  elsewhere. 
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a  French  atUck  on  England  might  provoke  an  imperial  onslaught  on 
France. 

Still,  the  eiitUess  bickerings  with  Franco  about  lioulogne  were  very 
exasperating ;  and  eventually  the  Protector  offered  to  restore  it  at  once 
for  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1546,  if  France  would  farther 
the  marriage  between  Edward  VI  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots.  That, 
however,  was  the  last  thing  to  which  the  Guises  would  consent ;  the 
preservation  of  their  influence  in  Scotland  was  at  that  moment  the 
mainspring  of  their  action  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  qaarrel  with 
England.  The  only  condition  on  which  they  would  keep  the  peace  was 
the  abandonment  of  Scotland  to  their  designs,  and  that  condition  the 
Prot4»etor  refused  to  the  last  to  <rrant.  Before  the  end  of  June,  1549, 
the  F'reneh  had  assumed  so  threateniniif  an  attitude  that  Somerset  sent 
Paget  to  Chaili's  V  with  proposals  for  the  iiiarria<^e  of  the  Princess 
Mary  with  the  Infante  Jolni  of  Portugal,  for  tiie  delivery  of  Boulogne 
into  the  Emperor's  handy,  and  for  a  joint  invasion  of  France  by 
Imperial  and  £nglish  armies.  This  embassy  seems  to  have  alarmed 
Henry  II,  and  he  at  once  appointed  commissioners  to  settle  the  disputes 
in  the  Boulonnais.  The  Protector  thereupon  forbade  Paget  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiations  for  a  joint  invasion.  The  Emperor  at  the  same 
time,  doubtful  of  the  value  of  England's  alliance  in  her  present  disturbed 
condition,  and  immersed  in  anxieties  of  his  own,  declined  to  undertake 
tlie  burden  of  Boulogne,  or  to  knit  any  closer  his  ties  with  England. 
This  refusal  cncouranfed  the  French  kinc;^  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
collected  an  army  on  tlie  borders  of  tlie  Boulonnais  ;  and  in  August 
it  crossed  the  frontier.  Anibleteuse  (Newhaven)  was  captured  throu''^}, 
treachery:  I>laekness  \va.s  taken  by  assault;  Bouluguebere'  was  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  by  the  English ;  and  the  French  lurces  sat 
down  to  besiege  Boulogne. 

The  success  of  the  French  was  mainly  due  to  England's  domestic 
troubles.  Levies  which  had  been  raised  for  service  in  France  were 
diverted  to  Devon  or  Norfolk.  Fortunately,  both  these  revolts  were 
crushed  before  the  war  with  Fnnce  had  lasted  a  fortnight.  The  rising 
in  the  west,  for  which  religion  had  furnished  a  pretext  and  enclosures 
the  material,  died  away  after  the  fight  at  the  Barns  of  (""rediton,  and  the 
relief  of  Exeter  by  Russell  on  August  9.  The  eastern  rebels,  who  were 
stirred  solely  by  social  grievances,  caused  more  alarm ;  and  a  suspicion 
lest  the  l*rincess  Mary  should  \ye  at  their  l)ark  gave  some  of  the  Council 
sleepless  nights.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  driven  out  of 
Norwich,  and  the  restraint  and  orderliness  of  the  rebels'  proeeedinos 
secured  tliem  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  East  Anglia.  Warwick, 
however,  to  whom  the  command  was  now  entrusted,  was  a  soldier  of 
real  ability,  and  with  the  help  of  Italian  and  Spanish  mercenaries  he 
routed  the  insurgents  on  August  26  at  the  battle  of  Dussindale,  near 
Mousehold  Hill.   His  victory  made  Warwick  the  hero  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  England,  ile  iiad  always  opposed  the  rroteclor'a  agi arian  schemes, 
and  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  profit  by  their  fulure. 

The  revolts  had  placed  Somerset  in  a  predicament  from  which 
a  modem  minister  would  have  sought  refuge  in  resignation.  His 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents  weakened  his  action  against  them  ;  and 
Us  readiness  to  pardon  and  reluctauce  to  proscribe  exasperated  most  of 
his  colleagues.  He  was  still  obstinate  in  his  assertion  of  the  essential 
justice  of  the  rebels'  complaints,  and  was  believed  to  be  planning  for  the 
approaching  meeting'  of  Parliament  more  radical  nicasnres  of  redress 
tlian  had  yet  been  laid  before  it.  Paget  wrote  in  alarm  lest  far-reaching 
j)rojeets  should  he  rashly  adopted  which  required  ten  years'  deliberation  ; 
and  other  officials  made  Cecil  the  reci})icnt  of  fearful  warnings  against 
the  designs  of  the  "  Commonwealth's  men.  '  The  Council  and  the 
governing  classes  generally  were  in  no  mood  for  measures  of  conciliation, 
and  disasters  abroad  and  disorders  at  home  afforded  a  good  pretext  for 
removing  the  man  to  whom  it  was  convenient  to  ascribe  them. 

The  malcontents  found  an  excellent  party-leader  in  Warwick ;  few 
meai  in  English  history  have  shown  a  greater  capacity  for  subtle  intrigue 
or  smaller  respect  for  principle.  A  brilliant  soldier,  a  skilful  diplomatist, 
and  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  he  was  described  at  the  time  as 
the  modern  Alcibiades.  No  one  could  better  turn  to  his  own  pur]>ose8 
the  passions  and  interests  of  others,  or  tiirow  away  his  tools  with  le"?® 
compunction  when  they  had  served  ids  end.  Masking  profound  ambi- 
tions under  the  guise  of  the  utmost  deference  to  Ids  colleagues,  he  never 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  iniluence  attempted  to  chiim  a  position 
of  formal  superiority.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  practically  ruler  of 
England,  he  sat  only  fourth  in  the  order  of  precedence  at  the  Council- 
board  ;  and  content  with  the  substance  of  power,  he  eschewed  such  titles 
as  Protector  of  the  Realm  or  Governor  of  the  King's  person. 

In  the  general  feeling  of  discontent  lie  had  little  difficulty  in  uniting 
various  sections  in  an  attack  on  tlie  Protector.  The  public  at  large 
were  put  in  mind  of  Somerset's  ill-success  abroad ;  the  landed  gentry 
needed  no  reminder  of  his  attempts  to  check  their  enclosures .  Protestant 
zealots  recalled  his  slackness  in  dealing  with  Mass-priests,  and  Catholics 
hated  his  Prayer  Book.  Ho])es  were  held  oTit  to  all ;  Gardiner  in  the 
Tower  expected  his  release ;  Bonner  apptiiled  against  his  deprivation  ; 
and  Southampton  made  sure  of  being  restored  to  the  woolsack.  Privy 
OounoOlors  had  private  griefii  as  wdl  as  public  grounds  to  allege ;  tlw 
Protector  had  usurped  his  position  in  defiance  of  Henry's  will ;  he  had 
neglected  their  advice  and  browbeaten  them  when  they  remonstrated ; 
he  consulted  and  enriched  only  his  chosen  friends ;  Somerset  House  was 
erected,  but  Warwick's  parks  were  ploughed  up. 

It  was  at  Warwick's  and  Southampton's  houses  in  Holbom  that  the 
plot  against  the  Protector  was  hatched  in  September,  1549 ;  and  the  im- 
mediate excuse  for  his  deposition  appears  to  have  been  the  abandonment. 
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after  a  brave  defence,  of  Haddint^ton,  the  chief  English  stronghold 
in  Scotland  (September  14}.  JSomertiet  had  left  WesLmiuater  on  the 
12th  with  the  King  find  temoTed  to  Hatnptoa  Coort ;  Cranmer,  Paget, 
St  John^  the  tvo  Secretaries  of  State,  Petre  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  the  Pirotector's  own  Secretary,  Cecil,  remained  with  him  till  the 
beginning  of  October;  but  the  rest  of  the  Council  secretly  gathered  in 
London  and  collected  their  retainers.  The  aldermen  of  the  City  were 
on  their  side,  but  the  apprentices  and  poorer  classes  generally  adhered 
to  the  Protector.  One  of  Warwick's  methods  of  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  army  wa-^  to  send  their  captoins  to  Somerset  witli  |K  titions 
for  higlicr  pa's  ihaii  he  knew  the  Protestor  could  granl.  Tlie  Duke 
apparently  suspected  nothing,  unless  suspicion  be  traced  in  the  matter 
of  importance  "  to  which  he  rt  fern  d  in  his  letter  of  the  27th,  urging 
Russell  and  Herbert  to  hasten  their  return  from  the  west.  But  by  the 
Srd  or  4th  of  October  rumours  of  what  was  happening  reached  him. 
On  the  latter  day  that  ^crafty  fox  Shebna,*'  as  Knox  called  St  John, 
deserted  to  his  colleagues  in  London,  and  secured  the  Tower  by  dis- 
placing Somerset's  friends.  On  the  6th  Somerset  sent  Petre  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  CouuciTs  conduct;  but  Petre  did  not  return. 

The  Protector  now  thought  of  raising  the  masses  against  the  classes. 
Handbills  were  distributed  inciting  the  commons  to  rise  in  his  defence; 
extortioners  and  "great  masters"  were  conspirinq^,  they  were  told,  against 
the  Protector  because  lie  had  procured  the  pi  asants  their  ]>ardon.  On 
the  night  of  the  t)th  he  hurried  the  Kinic  to  Windsor  for  the  sake  of 
greater  s»-curity.  But  either  he  rc|n'nit  (l  of  his  efforts  to  stir  a  social 
war,  or  lie  siiw  that  they  would  be  futile  ;  for  in  a  letter  to  the  Council 
on  the  7th  he  offered  to  submit  upon  reascmable  conditions  drawn  up  by 
representatives  of  both  parties.  The  Council  in  London  delayed  their 
answer  until  they  had  heard  from  Russell  and  Herbert,  to  whom  both 
parties  had  appealed  for  help.  The  commanders  of  the  western  army 
were  at  Wilton,  and  their  action  would  decide  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
They  promptly  strengthened  their  forces,  and  moved  up  to  Andover. 
There  they  found  the  country  in  a  general  uproar ;  five  or  six  tlmusand 
men  from  the  neiglibonring  counties  were  prcjiaring  to  march  to  Somer- 
set's aid.  Rut  Kussell  and  Herbert  were  disgusted  with  the  I*ro- 
tt'ctor's  intlammutory  appeals  to  tlie  turbulent  comnu)ns ;  they  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  tlieir  influence  on  the  Council's  side,  and  succeeded 
in  quieting  the  commotion,  reporting  tiieir  measures  to  both  the  rival 
tactions. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  Lords  in  London  brushed  aside 
the  conciliatory  pleas  of  the  King,  Cranmer,  Paget»  and  Smith,  and  took 
steps  to  effect  the  Protector's  arrest.  They  were  aided  by  treacherous 
advice  from  Paget,  who  purchased  his  own  immunity  at  the  expense  of  his 
colleagues.  In  accordance  probably  with  Paget's  suggestions.  Sir  Philip 
iioby  was  sent  to  Windsor  on  the  10th  with  solemn  promises  from  the 
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Council  that  the  Duke  elioiild  auffer  no  loss  in  lands,  goods,  or  honours, 
and  that  his  adherents  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  offices.  On  the 
delivery  of  this  message  Paget  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Protector^  and, 

"with  tears  in  his  eyes,  besought  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  Council's 
merciful  disposition.  The  others,  relieved  of  their  apprehensions,  wept 
for  joy  and  counselled  submission.  Somerset  then  gave  way ;  and,  through 
the  "diligent  travail  "  of  Cranmcr  and  Pa^ot,  his  servantH  were  removed 
frnni  attendance  on  the  King's  pe7S'>n.  When  this  measure  had  been 
eliected,  tlic  Council  no  longer  considered  itself  bound  to  oliscrvo  the 
promises  by  which  it  had  induced  the  Protector  and  liis  adhercnl*»  ti» 
submit.  Wingtield,  St  Leger,  and  Williams  were  bent  with  an  armed 
force  to  arrest  them  all  except  Cranmer  and  Paget.  On  the  12th  the 
whole  Council  went  down  to  Windsor  to  complete  the  revolation. 
Somerset  was  conveyed  to  London,  paraded  as  a  prisoner  through  the 
streets,  and  shut  up  in  the  Tower ;  Smith  was  deprived  of  the  secretary- 
ship, expelled  from  the  Council,  and  also  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  like 
fate  befell  the  rest  of  those  who  liad  remained  faithful  to  the  Protector. 
Of  tlie  victors,  Warwick  resumed  the  oflSce  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  which 
had  been  vacant  since  Seymour's  attainder;  Dr  Nicholas  Wotton,  who 
was  also  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  succeeded  Smith  a.s  SeeretJFiry; 
and  Paget  received  a  peerage  in  reward  for  his  services.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  more  important  ollices  Wiis  deferred  until  it  was  settled 
w  hich  section  of  the  Protector's  opponents  was  to  have  the  upper  hand 
in  the  new  government.  For  the  present  it  was  advisable  to  meet 
Parliament  with  as  united  a  front  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  its 
sanction  for  the  Protector's  deposition,  and  its  reversal  of  so  much  of 
his  policy  as  both  sections  agreed  in  detesting. 

On  the  broader  aspects  of  that  policy  there  was  not  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Most  people  of  influence  distrusted  that  liberty  on  which 
Somerset  set  so  much  store.  Sir  John  Mason,  for  instance,  an  able  and 
educated  politician,  described  his  repeal  of  Ilcnry  VIII's  laws  concerning 
verbal  treason  as  the  worst  act  done  in  that  generation  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  a  bill  was  introduced  declaring  it  felony  to  preach  and 
hold divers  "  opinions.  Difierences  about  the  definition  of  the  offence 
apparently  caused  this  bill  to  fail  ;  but  nieasm-es  sulheiently  drastic  were 
passed  to  stifle  any  opposition  to  the  new  government.  Ministers  sought 
to  perpetuate  their  tenure  of  office  by  making  it  high  treason  for  anyone 
•  to  attempt  to  turn  them  out.  That  tremendous  penalty,  the  heaviest 
known  to  the  law,  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  offences  against  the 
sacrosanct  persons  of  royalty ;  it  was  now  employed  to  protect  those  who 
wielded  royal  authority.  It  became  high  treason  for  twelve  or  more 
persons  to  meet  with  the  object  of  killing  or  even  imprisoning  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  —  nn  unparalleled  enactment  which,  had  it  been 
retrospective,  would  have  rendered  the  Privy  Council  itself  liable  to  a 
charge  of  treason  for  its  action  against  tlie  Protector.    The  same  clause 
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imposed  the  s;inie  penalty  upon  ])erson8  assembling  for  tlie  purpose  of 
**  alterint,'  the  laws"  ;  and  the  Act  also  omittid  the  s;ii"eguards  Somerset 
had  provided  af^ainst  the  almsc  of  snch  treason  laws  as  lie  ]!n<l  left  on 
the  Statute-book  ;  it  coiitaiued  no  cIuilsc  iiuiiting  the  linic  vviilun  which 
charges  of  treason  were  to  he  preferred  or  requiring  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses. 

The  fact  that  this  Act  did  not  pass  until  it  had  been  read  six  times 
in  the  Commons  and  six  times  in  the  Lords  may  indicate  that  it 
encoimteied  considerable  opposition ;  but  there  was  probably  little  hesi- 
tation in  reversing  the  Protector's  agrarian  policy.  l\irl lament  was  not 
indeed  content  with  that;  it  met  (Novemhcr  4,  1649)  in  a  spirit  of 
exasperation  and  revenge,  and  it  went  back,  not  only  upon  the  radical 
proposals  of  Snmerset,  bnt  also  njion  the  whoU-  tcnour  of  Tndor  land 
legislation.  Enclosures  liad  been  forbidden  aL,Min  and  ai^ain  :  they  were 
now  expressly  declared  tn  \,c  legal  ;  and  Pariiunicnt  cnat:tfd  that  lords 
of  the  manor  might aj)i)i-ove  themselves  of  tlieir  waslrs,  woods,  and 
pastures  notwithstanding  the  gainsaying  and  contradiction  of  their 
tenants."*  In  order  that  the  process  might  be  without  let  or  hindrance, 
it  was  made  treason  for  forty,  and  felony  for  twelve,  persons  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  down  any  enclosure  or  enforcing  any  right  of 
way ;  to  summon  such  an  assembly  or  incite  to  such  an  act  was  also 
felony  ;  and  any  copyholder  refusing  to  help  in  repressing  it  forfeited 
his  copyhold  for  life.  The  same  penalty  Avas  attached  to  hunting  in 
any  enclosure  and  tu  assembling  with  the  object  of  abating  rents  or  the 
price  of  corn  ;  but  the  prohibition  against  capitalists  conspiring  to  raise 
prices  was  repealed,  and  so  were  the  taxes  which  Somerset  had  imposed 
on  sheep  and  woolh  ii  <  loths.  The  masses  had  risen  against  the  classes, 
and  the  classt-s  took  their  revenge. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  kind  oi  reaction  most  desired  by  the 
Catholics  who,  led  by  Southampton,  had  assisted  Warwick  to  overthrow 
Somerset.  Southampton  was  moved  by  private  grudges,  but  he  also 
desired  a  return  to  Catholic  usages  or  at  least  a  pause  in  the  process  of 
change ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  his  party  might  prevail.  ^  Those 
cruel  beasts,  the  Romanists,"  wrote  one  evangelical  divine,  were  already 
beginning  to  triuni[*h,to  revive  the  Mass.ainl  to  threaten  faithful  servants 
of  Christ  with  the  fate  of  the  fallen  Duke.  They  were,  said  another, 
struggling  earnestly  for  their  kingdom,  and  even  Parliament  felt  it 
necessary  to  denounce  rumours  that  the  old  Latin  s»'r\ice  and  snpersti- 
tious  uses  would  be  restored.  Southampton  was  one  of  the  six  lords  to 
whose  charge  the  person  of  the  King  was  specially  entrusted  ;  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  was  another,  and  Southwell  reappeared  at  the  Council- 
board.  Bonner  had  been  deprived  by  Cranmer  in  September  ;  but  no 
steps  were  taken  to  find  a  successor,  and  the  decision  might  yet  be 
reversed.  Gardiner  petitioned  for  release,  while  Hooper  thought  him- 
self in  the  g^reatest  peril. 

C.  W.  R.  If.  % 
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So  the  balance  trembled.  But  Southampton  was  no  match  for  **  that 
most  fiiithfnl  find  intrepid  soldier  of  Christ,"  as  lIoo[)er  j^tyled  Warwick. 
"  Ejiglaiid,  "  he  went  on,  ''cannot  do  without  liim."  Neither  could  the 
Earl  afford  to  discard  such  zealous  adherents  as  the  Reformers ;  in  them 
he  found  his  main  support.  They  compared  him  with  Moses  and  Joshua, 
and  described  him  and  Dorset  as  the  two  most  shining  lights  of  tbe 
Church  of  England."  Thej  believed  that  Somerset  had  been  deposed  for 
his  slackness  in  the  cause  of  religious  persecution ;  Warwick  resolved 
to  run  no  such  risk.  The  tendency  towards  religious  change,  which 
Henry  VIII  had  failed  to  stop,  was  still  strong,  and  Warwick  threvr 
himself  into  the  stream.  Privately  he  spems,  if  he  believed  in  anything, 
to  have  fa\  o.n  od  Catholic  doctrines  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  insin- 
cerity made  him  all  the  louder  in  his  professions  of  Protestant  zeal,  and 
all  the  more  eiig-er  to  push  to  extremes  tlie  principles  of  the  Reformer?. 
He  became,  in  Hooper's  words,  "a  most  iioly  and  fearless  instrument  oi 
the  Word  of  God." 

But  this  policy  could  not  be  combined  with  the  conciliation  of 
Catholics ;  and  the  coalition  which  had  driven  Somerset  from  power  fell 
asunder,  as  soon  as  its  immediate  object  had  been  achieved,  and  it  was 
c^ed  upon  to  formulate  a  policy  of  its  own.  Southampton  ceased  to 
attend  the  Council  after  October  ;  and  Parliament,  which  had  com2)letelT 
reversed  the  Protector's  liberal  and  social  programme^  effected  almost 
as  great  a  chani^e  in  the  methods  and  aims  of  his  relicrions  policy.  The 
direction  may  have  been  tlie  same,  but  it  is  pure  assumption  to  suppose 
that  the  Protector  would  have  gone  so  far  as  his  successors  or  employed 
the  same  violence  to  attain  his  ends.  The  difference  in  character  between 
the  two  administrators  was  vividly  illustrated  in  the  sessionof  I'arliamt  nl 
which  began  a  month  after  the  change.  Under  Somerset  there  liad 
always  been  a  good  attendance  of  Bbhops,  and  a  majority  of  them  had 
voted  for  all  his  religious  proposals  ;  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
after  his  fall  there  were  only  nine  Bishops,  and  a  majority  of  them  voted 
against  two  of  the  three  measures  of  ecclesiastical  importance  passed  dur- 
ing its  course.  One  was  the  Act  for  the  destruction  of  all  service  books 
other  than  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Henry's  Primer  ;  and  the 
other  was  a  renewal  of  the  provision  for  the  reform  of  Canon  Law.  A 
majority  of  Bishops  voted  for  the  bill  appniritinq^  a  commission  t<»  draw 
up  a  new  Ordinal  :  but,  when  they  eoniplaiiied  that  their  jurisdieticm  was 
despised  nn<l  drafted  a  bill  for  its  restoration,  tlie  measure  wa.^  rejected. 

The  {)r()rogaiii)ii  of  Parliament  (February,  1550)  was  followed  by  the 
fnial  overtiirow  of  the  C'atiiolic  party  and  the  complete  establishment  of 
Warwick's  control  over  the  government.  He  Iiad  already  begun  to  pack 
the  Council,  which  had  remained  practically  unchanged  since  Heniy^s 
death,  by  adding  to  it  five  of  his  own  adherents.  Southampton  was  nov 
expelled  from  the  Council,  Arundel  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Southwell  was  sent  to  the  Tower.   The  offices  vacat«d 
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by  the  Catholic  lords  and  Somerset's  party  were  distributed  among 
Warwick's  friends.  St  John  became  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer  ;  Warwick  succeeded  him  as  Lord  Great  Master  of  the  House- 
hold and  President  of  the  Coimcil ;  and  Northampton  succeeded  W arwick 
as  Great  Chamberlain  of  England.  Arundel's  oftiee  of  Chambcrhiin  of 
the  Household  was  conferred  on  \Ventworth,  and  ragt-i  a  Comptrollership 
on  Winglitjid  ;  Russell  was  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Herbert  was 
made  President  of  the  Council  of  Wales. 

The  new  government  now  felt  firm  in  the  saddle,  and  it  proceeded  to 
turn  its  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  His  failure  abroad  had  been  the 
chief  ostensible  reason  for  Somerset*s  downfall ;  but  hissnccessors  had  done 
nothing  to  redeem  their  implied  promise  of  amendment.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  agrarian  insurrections  —  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Pro- 
tector's reverses  in  France  and  Scotland — had  been  suppressed,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  thus  set  free  for  service  elsewhere,  not  a  place  had  been 
recaptured  in  Fmiice,  and  in  Scotland  np:n  ly  all  the  English  8tron(:;^li<>l(l8 
fell  during  the  winter  into  the  enemy  s  liaM-l^.  The  Council  preferred 
peace  to  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  foriunes  by  war  ;  and  early  in  1550 
Warwick  made  secret  overtures  to  Henry  II.  The  French  j»uslied  their 
advantage  to  the  uLtei  most ;  and  the  peace  concluded  in  March  was  the 
most  ignominious  treaty  signed  by  England  during  the  century. 

Boulogne,  which  was  to  have  been  restored  four  years  later  for 
800,000  crowns,  was  surrendered  for  half  that  sum.  AH  English 
strongholds  in  Scotland  were  to  be  given  up  without  compensation ; 
England  bound  itself  to  make  no  war  on  that  country  unless  fresli 
grounds  (if  offence  were  given,  and  condoned  the  marriage  of  Mary  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  net  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
whole  Tndor  policy  towards  Scotland,  the  destruction  of  Enj^lish 
induence  across  the  Border,  and  (.he  establishment  of  Frencli  control 
in  Edinburgh.  Henry  II  bei^an  to  speak  of  himself  as  King  of 
Scotland  ;  it  was  as  much  subject  to  him,  he  said,  as  Fiance  itself  ; 
and  he  boasted  thut  by  this  peace  he  had  now  added  to  these  two  realms 
a  third,  namely  England,  of  whose  King,  subjects,  and  resources  he  had 
such  absolute  disposal  that  the  three  might  be  reckoned  as  one  kingdom 
of  which  he  was  King.  To  make  himself  yet  more  secure,  he  began  a 
policy  of  active,  though  secret,  intervention  in  Ireland.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  this,  he  would  really  have  held  England  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  ;  had  a  son  been  bom  to  Mary  Stewart  and  Francis  II, 
England  might  even  have  become  a  French  province.  Fortunately, 
the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor  broke  the  French  ring  which  girt  England 
roiunl  about  ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  Warwick's  merit  that  England 
was  delivered  from  perhaps  the  most  pressing  foreign  danger  with  which 
she  was  ever  threatened. 

While,  however,  the  policy  which  Warwick  adopted  involved  a 
reversal  of  the  time-honoured  Burgundian  alliance  and  a  criminal 
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tii'i^hct  of  Eni^land's  ultimate  int(>rpst.s,  its  immediate  effects  were 
iiiHlcniably  advantageous  to  the  government.  It  was  at  once  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  war  on  two  fronts,  and  an  intolerable  drain  on  the 
exchequer  was  stopped.  Security  from  foreign  interference  afforded  an 
excuse  for  reducing  expenditure  on  armaments  and  military  forces,  anU 
even  for  Beriomlj  impairing  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy,  the 
creation  of  which  had  been  Henry  Vlirs  least  questionable  achievement ; 
and  the  Council  was  left  free  to  pursue  its  religious  policy,  even  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Princess  Mary,  without  fear  of  interruption  from  her 
cousin  the  Emperor.  The  alliance  of  England,  Scotland,  and  France 
was  a  combination  which  Charles  could  not  afford  to  attack,  more 
particularly  when  the  league  between  Henry  II,  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
and  the  reviving  Protestant  Princes  in  (Termany  gave  him  more  than 
enough  to  do  to  defend  himself.  France,  the  persecutor  of  heresy  at 
home,  h*nt  her  support  to  tlic  English  government  wlnle  it  pursiio'i 
its  campaign  against  Roman  doctrine,  just  as  slie  liad  countenanced 
Henry  wiiile  lie  was  uprooting  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 

The  path  of  the  government  was  thus  made  easy  abroad ;  but  at  home 
it  was  crowded  with  difficulties.  The  diversity  of  religious  opinion, 
which  Henry  VIII*8  severity  had  only  checked  and  Somerset's  lenience 
had  encouraged,  grew  ever  more  marked.  The  New  Learning  was,  in 
the  absence  of  effective  opposition,  carrying  all  before  it  in  ihp  Uirge 
cities ;  and  the  more  trenchantly  a  preacher  denounced  the  old  doctrines, 
the  greater  were  the  crowds  which  gathered  to  hear  him.  The  favourite 
divine  in  I^ondon  was  Hooper,  who  went  far  beyond  anything  which  the 
Council  had  yet  'loiic  or  at  present  intended.  Retwcen  twenty  and 
thirty  editions  of  thi;  Bible  had  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
reign,  and  nearly  all  were  made  vehicles,  by  their  annotations,  of  attacks 
on  Catholic  dogma.  Alters,  images,  painted  glass  windows  became  the 
object  of  a  popular  violence  which  the  Council  was  unable,  even  if  it 
was  willingt  to  restrain ;  and  the  parochial  clergy  indulged  in  a  ritual 
lawlessness  which  the  Bishops  encouraged  or  checked  according  to 
their  own  individual  preferences.  That  the  majority  of  the  nation 
disliked  both  these  changes  and  their  method  may  perhaps  be  assumed, 
but  the  men  of  the  Old  Learning  made  little  stand  against  the  men  of 
the  New.  In  a  revolution  the  first  advantage  generally  lies  with  the 
aggressors.  T!ic  Critholics  had  not  Viecn  rallied,  nnr  the  Connter- 
Reformati(»n  Drganised,  and  their  natural  leaders  liad  hovn  silenced 
for  tlieir  opjiosititju  to  the  governTncnt.  r»iit  ihei'e  were  dee]»er  causes 
at  work  ;  the  ('atholic  C'lnirch  had  latterly  denied  tt)  the  laity  uuy 
voice  in  the  determination  of  Catholic  doctrine;  but  now  the  laity  had 
been  called  in  to  decide.  Discussion  had  descended  from  Court  and 
from  senate  into  the  street,  where  only  one  of  the  parties  was  adequately 
equipped  for  the  contest.  Catholics  still  were  content  to  do  as  they  had 
been  taught  and  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  clergy ;  they  were  ill  fitted 
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to  cojjtj  vvilli  antagonists  who  regarded  theology  an  a  luatter  for  private 
Judgment^  and  had  by  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  some  extent  prepared 
themselves  for  its  exercise.  The  authority  of  the  Church,  to  which 
Catholics  bowed,  had  suffered  many  rude  shocks ;  and  in  the  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  they  were  no  match  for  the  sseal  and  conviction  of  their 
opponents. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  inl^xht  seem  that  the  Council  would  have 
done  well  to  resort  to  some  of  Henry  VIITs  methods  for  enforcing^ 
Tiniformity  ;  and  indeed  both  parties  agreed  in  demanding  greater  rigour. 
But  they  couhl  not  nr^rof  on  tlie  question  to  wlioin  the  rii^onr  should  be 
applied  ;  their  conteniionb  indirectly  tended  towards  tht;  enianrijiatiou 
of  couscieuco  from  the  control  of  anthority,  thuUL'  h  such  a  solution  seemed 
shocking  alike  to  those  who  believed  in  the  luiyul  and  to  those  wlio 
believed  in  the  Papal  Supremacy.  There  was  no  course  open  to  the 
government  that  would  have  satisfied  all  contemporary  or  modem  critics. 
England  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  in  which  no  government  could 
have  maintained  perfect  order  or  avoided  all  persecution.  The  CSouncil^s 
policy  lacked  the  extreme  moderation  and  humanity  of  Somerset's  rule, 
but  it  averted  open  disruption,  and  did  so  at  the  cost  of  h  ss  rigour  than 
(^uiacterised  the  rule  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Mary,  or  of  Elizabeth. 

At  one  end  of  the  religious  scale  Joan  Bocher,  whom  Somerset  had 
left  in  prison  after  her  condemnation  by  the  ecclesinstierxl  Courts  in  the 
ho[Ki  that  slse  niiL,dit  b<;  ef)nverted,  was  burnt  in  Mav,  lo/iO;  and  a  year 
later  another  lieretic,  (ief)rtj^e  van  Paris,  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Afj^uinst 
Roman  Ciilliolius  tlie  penalties  of  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  now  began 
to  be  enforced  ;  but  tliey  were  limited  to  clerical  offenders  and  of  these 
there  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  few.  Dr  Cole  was  expelled  from 
the  Wardenship  of  New  College,  and  Dr  Morwen,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford,  was  sent  for  a  time  to  the  Fleet  \  two  divines,  Crispin 
and  Moreman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Cornish  rebellion,  were 
confined  in  the  Tower ;  two  of  Gardiner's  chaplains,  Seton  and  Watson, 
are  said  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  restraint ;  four  others,  John 
Boxall,  afterwards  Queen  Mary's  Secretary,  William  Rastell,  More*s 
nephew,  Nicholas  Harpsticld  and  Dr  Richard  Smith,  whose  recantations 
were  as  numerous  as  his  apoloo'ies  for  the  Catholic  faith.  Hed  to  Flanders; 
and  these,  with  Cardinal  I'ole,  wliose  attainder  \va8  not  reversed,  make 
up  the  list  of  those  who  are  said  by  Roman  martyrologists  to  have 
suffered  for  their  belief  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  To  them,  huuever, 
must  be  added  five  or  six  Kishops,  who  were  deposed.  Donner  was  the 
only  Bishop  deprived  in  1550,  but  in  the  following  year  Gardiner,  Heath 
of  Worcester,  Day  of  Chichester,  and  Voysey  of  Exeter  all  vacated  their 
sees,  and  Tunstall  of  Durham  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Their  places  were 
filled  with  zealous  Reformers;  Coverdale  became  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Ridley  succeeded  Bonner  at  London,  and  Ponet  took  Ridley*s  see ;  Ponet 
was  soon  transferred  to  Gardiner's  seat  at  Winchester,  and  Scory  supplied 
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f^e  plaoe  lelt  vMant  by  Ponet,  but  was  almost  at  once  translated  to 
Day's  bishopric  at  Chichester.  Warwick  inshed  to  enthrone  Jolm  Kooz 
at  Rochester  as  a  whetstone  to  Cranmer,  but  the  Scottish  lieformer 
I)roved  ungrateful;  and  Koohester,  whirh  had  seen  five  Bishops  in  as 

many  years,  remained  vacant  to  the  end  of  the  reign. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  creations  and  translations,  which  we  re 
made  by  lelters  patent,  was  perhaps  the  elevation  of  Hoo[)tr  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  lluupur  had.  after  a  eourse  of  Zwinpflian  tlieolooy  at 
Zurich,  become  chaplain  to  the  I'roteclor  on  tiie  eve  of  liis  faii  ;  but  he 
found  a  more  powerful  friend  in  Warwick,  who  made  him  Lent  preacher 
at  Court  in  February,  1550.  He  was  one  of  those  zealous  and  guileless 
Reformers  in  whom  Warwick  foundhis  choicest  instruments ;  hecombined 
fervent  denunciations  of  the  evils  of  the  times  with  extravagant  admiia^ 
tion  for  the  man  in  whom  they  were  most  strikingly  personified;  and* 
as  soon  as  his  Lenten  sermons  were  finished,  he  was  offered  the  see  of 
Gloucester.  He  declined  it  from  scruples  about  the  new  Ordinal,  the 
oath  invokini]r  the  Saints,  and  the  episcopal  vestments.  Aft-er  a  nine 
months'  controversy,  in  which  the  whole  bench  of  Hishops,  with  Bucer  and 
Martyr,  were  arrayed  against  him  and  only  Jolm  a  Lasco  and  Microiiius 
appeared  on  his  side,  and  after  some  weeks'  conlinenrent  in  the  Fleot, 
Hooper  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated.  The  simultaneous  vacancy 
of  Worcester  enabled  the  Council  to  sweep  away  one  of  Henry  VIIFs 
new  bishoprics  by  uniting  it  with  Gloucester;  and  another  was  abolished 
by  the  translation  of  Thirlby  from  Westminster  to  Norwich,  and  the 
reunion  of  the  former  see  with  London. 

These  episcopal  v\vm\  o^es  afforded  scope  for  another  sort  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal spoliation ;  most  of  the  new  Bishops  were  compelled  to  alienate  some 
of  their  manors  to  courtiers  as  the  price  of  their  elevation  ;  and  Ponet 
went  fso  far  as  to  sarnnuler  all  his  lands  in  return  for  a  fixed  Bti|>en(l  of 
two  thousand  marks.  These  lands  were  for  the  most  part  distributed 
among  Warwick's  adherents;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  chantry  en- 
dowments and  much  Church  plate  found  its  way  to  the  same  destination. 
Somerset  had  issued  a  commission  in  1547  for  taking  a  general  inventory 
of  Church  goods  in  order  to  prevent  the  private  embezzling  which  was 
so  common  just  before  and  during  the  course  of  the  Reformation;  and 
this  measure  was  supplemented  by  various  orders  to  particular  per- 
sons  or  corporations  to  restore  such  plate  and  ornaments  as  they  bad 
appropr:  ;  I.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  prohibitions  were 
very  effectual ;  and  after  Somerset's  fall  private  and  public  spoliation 
went  on  rapidly  until  it  culminated  (March,  1551)  in  a  comprehensive 
seizure  by  the  government  of  all  such  Church  plate  as  remained 
unappropriated. 

The  confiscation  of  chantry  lands  followed  a  similar  course.  The 
first  charge  upon  them  was  the  support  of  tlie  displaced  chant  ry  priests, 
whose  pensions  in  1549  amounted  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  between  two 
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and  tliree  hundred  thousand  pounds  m  modtsiu  currency.  The  next  was 
stated  to  be  "  the  erecting  of  Grammar  schools  to  the  education  of 
youth  in  virtue  and  godliness,  the  further  augmenting  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy."  But  the  bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  1549  **for  the  making  of  schools"  failed 
to  pass  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  further  order  "  designed  by 
the  Protector  was  inevitably  postponed.  Meanwhile  the  confiscated 
eliantry  lands  afforded  tempting  facilities  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
King's  immediate  needs.  In  1548-9  some  five  thousand  pounds'  worth 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  l^ut 
less  legitimate  practices  soon  obtained  ;  the  ehantr}-  lands  were  regarded 
as  the  last  dish  in  the  last  course  ot"  the  feast  provided  by  the  wealth 
of  the  Cliurrli,  and  the  importunity  of  courtiers  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Grants  as  well  as  sales  became  coininoii  ;  the  recipients,  with 
few  exceptions,  repudiated  tlie  obhgation  to  provide  for  schools  out  of 
their  newly-won  lands  ;  and  the  fortunes  of  many  private  families  were 
raised  on  funds  intended  for  national  education.  A  few  schools  were 
founded  by  private  benefactors,  and  it  is  probable  that  education  gained 
on  the  whole  by  its  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  Church. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  that  the  govern* 
ment  made  a  serious  endeavour  to  the  adequate  maintenance 

of  those  schools  whose  foundations  had  been  shaken  by  the  abolition 
of  chantries  ;  and  Edward  VI's  services  to  education  consisted  princi- 
pally in  assif^niug  a  fixed  annual  pension  to  schools  whose  endowments 
of  much  greater  potential  value  had  been  appropriated. 

These  proceedinu^s,  like  tlie  other  religious  changes  made  during 
looO  and  lool,  were  c  lice  ted  by  the  action  of  the  Council,  of  indi- 
vidual Bishops,  or  of  private  persons  ;  for  Parliament,  which  Warwick 
distrusted,  did  not  meet  between  February,  1550,  and  January,  1552. 
But  some  of  the  Councirs  measures  were  based  upon  legislation  passed 
in  the  session  of  1549-^0 ;  such  were  the  wholesale  destruction  of  old 
service  books  which  wrought  particular  havoc  among  the  libraries  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  compilation  and  execution  of  the  new 
Ordinal,  which  was  published  in  March  and  brought  into  use  in  April, 
1550.  Hy  it  a  number  of  ceremonies  hitherto  used  at  ordinations  were 
discontinued  ;  and  it  embodied  a  clause  which  has  been  divergently 
iuterpreted  both  a«  abolishing  and  as  retaining  all  the  minor  orders 
beneath  that  of  deacon,  liidiey  siijnalised  his  elevation  to  tiie  see  of 
London  by  a  severe  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  by  reducing  the  altars 
in  St  Paul's  and  elsewhere  to  the  status  and  estimation  of  the  Lord's 
tables.'*  Corpus  Christi  Day  and  many  Saints*  days  ceased  to  be 
observed  partly  because  they  savoured  of  popery,  and  partly  because  the 
cessation  of  work  impeded  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Cranmer,  Buoer, 
and  Martyr  were  secretly  busy  revising  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the 
Council  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  Princess  Mary  to 
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relinquiBh  her  private  masses,  when  suddenly  in  ihe  autumn  of  1551 
the  nation  was  startled  by  the  news  of  another  Court  revolution. 

Somerset,  after  his  submission  and  deposition  from  the  Protectorate, 
had  been  released  from  the  Tower  on  February  0,  1550.  In  Kfx^  he 
was  readmitted  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  in  May  he  was  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  received  back  such  of  his  hinds  as 
had  not  iilreiidy  been  sokl.  The  Duke's  easy-going  nature  induced  him 
readily  to  forgive  the  indignities  he  had  suffered  at  Warwick's  hands  ; 
and  in  June,  15r)0,  the  reconciliation  went  so  far  that  a  marriage  was 
concludeci  between  the  Duke's  daughter  and  Warwick's  eldest  son,  Lord 
Lisle.  From  this  time  Somerset,  to  all  appearance,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  government.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  only  eziBted  on  suffenuioe, 
as  a  dependant  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  situation  was  too  galling 
to  last  long.  The  Duke  was  allowed  no  free  aooess  to  his  royal  nephew ; 
he  was  excluded  from  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  ruling  ^Uon,  and 
was  often  dependent  for  knowledge  of  the  government's  plans  on  such 
information  as  he  could  extract  from  attendants  on  the  King  ;  he  was 
not  onl}'  opposed  to  almost  every  principle  on  whicli  Warwick  acted, 
but  was  personally  an  obstacle  to  the  acliievement  of  tlio  designs  which 
the  Earl  was  beginning  to  cherish.  He  was  thus,  unless  he  was  willing 
to  be  Warwick's  tool,  forced  to  become  the  centre  of  active  or  passive 
resistance — the  leader  of  the  opposition,  insofar  as  Tudor  practice 
tolerated  such  a  personage.  Within  three  months  of  his  readmission  to 
the  Council  he  was  exerting  himself  to  procure  the  release  of  Gardiner, 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  of  other  prisoners  in  the  Tower ;  and, 
while  Warwick  was  absent,  Somerset  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  the 
Council^s  promotion  or  restoration  of  several  of  his  adherents.  He 
attempted  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  Princess  Mary's  licence  to 
hear  mass,  and  sought  so  far  as  he  could  to  restore  a  friendly  feeling 
between  England  and  the  Emperor.  In  tliese  efforts  lie  found  consider- 
able support  among  the  moderute  party  ;  and  the  spiritless  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  by  the  new  government,  coupled  with  the  harshness  of 
its  domestic  administrati()i),  made  many  regret  the  Protector's  deposi- 
uon.  Before  the  session  of  Ia4l)-o0  broke  up,  a  movement  was  initiated 
for  his  restoration  ;  the  project  was  defeated  by  a  prorogation,  but  it 
WHS  resolved  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  Parliament  met  again,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Parliament  was  not  summoned  till  after 
Somerset's  death. 

Warwick  viewed  the  Duke's  conduct  with  anger,  which  increased  as 
his  own  growing  unpopularity  made  Somerset  a[)pear  more  and  more 
formidable  ;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  1561,  Warwick  had  elabo- 
rated a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  further  advancement  of  himself  and 
his  faction  and  for  the  total  ruin  of  Somerset  and  the  opposition.  Cecil, 
tlie  ablest  of  the  ex-Protector's  friends,  had  ingratiated  himself  with 
Warwiek  by  his  zeal  against  Gardiner  at  the  time  when  Somerset  was 
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endeavourinpf  to  procure  liLs  release,  and  in  September,  1550,  he  had  heeii 
sworn  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  ;  a  year  later  (October  4, 1551 ) 
he  ocuurii  among  the  list  of  Warwick's  .supporters  marked  out  for 
promotion.  Warwick  himself  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland  ; 
Grey,  Marquis  of  Doraet*  became  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  Wiltshire  Marquis 
of  Winchester  ;  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  while  knighthoods  were 
bestowed  on  Cecil,  Sidney  (Warwick's  son-in-law),  Henry  Dudley  (his 
kinsman),  and  Henry  Neville.  On  the  16th  Somerset  and  his  friends, 
including  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  a  dozen 
others,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  Paget  had  been  sequestered 
a  fortnight  earlier,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

Tlie  rtMil  cause  and  occiisioa  of  this  sudden  coup  d'Stat  are  still 
obscure.  It  is  probable  that  foreign  affairs  had  more  to  do  with  tb^ 
matter  than  api)ears  on  the  surface.  The  Constable  of  France,  wiieii 
informed  of  it,  suggested  that  Charles  V  nini  the  Princess  Mar\'  were 
probably  at  Somerset's  back,  and  offered  to  send  French  troops  to 
Northumberland's  aid  ;  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  Henry  II  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Northumberland's  action.  Somerset  had,  sinoe  the  days  when 
he  served  in  the  Emperor's -suite,  been  an  imperialist ;  and  Charles  V, 
who  still  professed  a  personal  friendship  for  Mm,  would  have  welcomed 
his  return  to  ]  o  wer  in  place  of  the  Francophil  administration,  which  had 
just  (June,  1551)  put  the  seal  on  its  foreign  policy  by  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  Edward  VI  and  Henry  II's  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The 
dispute  Avitli  the  Emperor  concerning  the  treatment  of  tlie  Princess  Mary 
was  at  itii  hcij^'-ht ;  and  it  is  possible  that  plot  and  counter|)lot  were  in 
^sence  a  struggle  between  French  and  Imperial  influence  in  Knpland. 
In  any  case  the  stories  told  to  the  young  King  and  publisbud  abroad 
were  obviously  false  ;  Edward  was  informed  that  his  uncle  had  plotted 
the  murder  of  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  tiie  seizure 
of  the  Crown  and  other  measures  against  himself,  to  which  the  young 
King's  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Edward  V  would  giye  a  idnister  inter- 
pretation; the  people  of  London  were  informed  that  he  meant  to 
dcstr(jy  the  city. 

The  plot  was  said  to  have  been  hatched  in  April,  1551 ;  but  the  first 

hint  of  its  existence  was  conveyed  to  the  government  in  a  private  con- 
versation between  Northnmberland  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  on  October  4, 
long  after  the  conspiracy,  if  it  ever  was  real,  iiad  iHcn  abandoned. 
Palmer,  who  was  one  of  the  accomplices,  was  nevertheless  left  at  liberty 
for  a  fortnight ;  he  was  never  put  upon  bis  trial,  and,  when  Somerset 
was  finally  disposed  of,  he  became  Northuiuberland's  right-hand  man ; 
finally,  he  confessed  before  his  death  that  his  accusation  had  been 
invented  at  Northumberland's  instigation.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  who, 
according  to  Northumberland's  theory,  had  been  the  principal  accom- 
plice in  Somerset's  felony,  was  subsequently  readmitted  to  the  Council, 
became  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  to  Mazy  and  to  Elizabeth,  and 
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Chaucellor  of  tlie  University  of  Oxford.  Paget,  at  whose  house  the 
intended  assassination  was  to  have  taken  place,  was  never  brought  into 
Court ;  neither  was  Lord  (rrey,  another  itecomplice,  who  was  afterwards 
made  captain  of  Guinea  as  amends  **  for  the  unjust  charge.  To  the 
minor  conspirators  a  veiy  nmple  principle  was  applied  quite  irrespective 
of  their  guilt :  if  they  implicated  Somerset,  they  were  released  without 
trial;  if  they  persisted  in  asserting  their  own  and  his  innocence  thej 
were  executed.  Hut,  in  spite  of  all  Northinnberliind's  efiforts,  no  con- 
firmation was  obtained  of  Palmer's  main  cliarge.  Scores  of  witnesses 
were  imprisom  cl  in  the  Tower  and  put  to  torture  :  but  the  story  of  the 
intende<i  assjissination  was  so  baseless  that  the  cliarge  did  not  appear 
iu  any  one  of  the  five  indictments  returned  against  Somerset,  and  was 
not  so  much  iis  alluded  to  in  the  examinations  of  the  Duke  himself 
and  his  chief  adherents. 

Meanwhile,  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  disturbance. 
The  creation  of  Lords-Lieutenant  put  local  administration  and  the  local 
militia  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland's  friends,  and  provided  hiai 
with  an  instrument  akin  to  Cromwell's  Major-generals*  London  was 
overawed  by  the  newly-organised  l}ands  of  gcn6  (Tarmet;  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  appease  one  source  of  dissatisfaction  by  proclaiming  a 
new  and  purified  coinage.  Parliament,  which  was  to  liave  met  in 
November.  \va>^  further  jirorog-ned  ;  and  Northumberland's  control  of 
the  government  was  strengthened  by  a  decision  that  the  King  s  order 
(he  was  just  fourteen)  should  be  absolutely  valid  without  the  count«r- 
signaLure  of  a  single  member  of  the  Council.  Lord-Chancellor  Itich 
resigned  soon  after  in  alarm  at  this  violent  measure,  and  he  conseqnently 
took  no  part  in  Somerset*s  trial.  The  tribunal  consisted  of  twenty-six  out 
of  forty-seven  peers ;  among  them  were  Northumberland,  Northampton, 
and  Pembroke,  who  were  really  parties  in  the  case.  They  had  already 
acted  practically  as  accusers,  had  drawn  up  the  charges,  and  examin^ 
the  witnesses ;  they  now  assumed  the  function  of  judges,  and  after 
their  verdict  determined  whether  it  should  be  executed  or  not. 

The  trial  took  j)lace  on  December  1  at  Westminster  Hall  :  the 
charges  were  practically  two,  one  of  treason  in  conspiring  to  imprison  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  one  of  felony  in  inciting  to  an  unlawful  assembly'. 
Both  these  offences  depended  upon  the  atrocious  statute  wliich,  passed 
in  the  panic  of  rcactiou  after  Somerset's  fall,  was  to  expire  with  the  next 
session  of  Parliament — a  further  reason  for  its  prorogation.  In  another 
respect  the  trial  would  not  have  been  possible  under  any  other  Act ;  for 
that  Act  removed  the  previous  limitation  of  thirty  days  within  which 
accusations  must  be  preferred,  and  0ve  months  had  elapsed  between 
Somerset's  alleged  offences  and  Palmer's  accusation.  Nevertheless  the 
charge  of  treason  broke  down,  and  the  government  boasted  of  its 
magnanimity  in  condemning  the  prisoner  to  death  only  for  felony. 
There  was  as  little  evidence  for  that  offence  as  for  the  other,  and  the 
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sum  of  the  ex-Protector'a  guilt  appears  to  have  been  this :  he  had  spoken 
to  one  or  two  friends  of  the  advisability  of  arresting  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  calling  a  Parliament,  and  demanding  an 
account  of  their  evil  government. 

Somerset  was  sent  baclv  to  the  Tower  amid  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  the  people,  who  thought  he  had  been  acquitted.  He 
remained  there  seven  weeks,  and  there  was  a  ;jfener;il  expectation  that  no 
further  steps  would  be  taken  against  him.  Parliament,  liowever,  was  to 
meet  on  January  23,  and  it  was  certain  that  a  movement  ia  Somerset's 
favour  would  Ije  made.  Nurthuuiberland  had  endeavoui  l  d  to  Rtren<rtlien 
iiis  faction  in  the  Commons  by  forcing  his  nominees  on  vacant  constilucu- 
oies ;  but  his  hold  on  Parliament  remained  nevertheless  weaker  than 
that  of  his  rival,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  get  rid  of 
Somerset  once  and  for  all.  An  order  of  the  King  drawn  up  on 
January  18  for  the  trial  of  Somerset's  accomplices,  was,  before  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Council  on  the  following  day,  transformed  by  erasures  and 
interlineations  into  an  order  for  the  Duke*8  execution.  No  record  of 
the  proceedings  was  entered  in  the  CounciFs  register ;  but  Cecil,  with 
a  view  to  future  contingencies,  secured  the  King's  memorandum  and 
irL^cribed  on  the  back  of  it  the  names  of  the  Councillors  wlio  were 
present.  Somerset's  execution  took  place  at  sunrise  on  the  22nd  ; 
in  spite  of  elaborate  jirrcaulions  a  riot  nearly  ])roke  out,  but  the 
Diike  made  no  effort  to  turn  to  account  the  popular  sympathy.  He 
had  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  died  with  exemplary  courage  and 
dignity. 

Parliament  met  on  the  following  day*  and  it  soon  proved  that 
Northumberland  had  been  wise  in  his  generation.  Parliament  could  not 

restore  Somerset  to  life,  but  it  could  at  least  ensure  that  no  one  should 
again  be  condemned  by  similar  methods.  It  rejected  a  new  treason  bill 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  expiring  Act,  and  passed 
another  providing  that  accusations  must  be  made  within  three  months 
of  the  offence,  and  that  tlie  ])risoner  must  be  confronted  with  two 
witnesses  to  his  crime.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  also  refu.sed  t^  pass 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  Tnustiill,  Bishoj*  of  Durham,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  on  a  vague  charge  remotely  connected  with  Somerset's  pre- 
tended plots.  His  bishopric  was,  however,  marked  out  for  spoliation,  and 
a  few  months  later  Tunstall  was  deprived  by  a  civil  Court.  Parliament 
was  more  complaisant  in  religious  matters,  and  passed  the  Second  Act  of 
Uniformity,  brides  another  Act  removing  from  tiie  marriage  of  priests  the 
stigma  hitherto  attaching  to  the  practice  as  being  only  a  licensed  evil. 
The  Second  Act  of  Uniformity  extended  the  scope  of  i  <  li<4  ions  persecu- 
tion by  imposing  penalties  for  recusancy  upon  laymen  ;  if  tiiey  nec^lected 
to  attend  common  prayer  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  they  were  to  be 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  (!cir-;f]rcs  ami  excommunication  ;  if  tliey  attended 
any  but  the  authorised  form  ot  worship,  they  were  liable  to  six  months' 
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liijpriiioumeiit  for  the  first  otieiice,  a  year's  unprisonment  for  the  seoouu, 
and  lifelong  imprisonment  for  the  third. 

This  Second  Act  of  Uniformity  also  imposed  a  Second  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.    The  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  scarcely 
received  tiie  sanction  of  Parliament  in  1549,  when  it  began  to  be 
attacked  as  a  halting  makeshift  by  the  Reformers.    The  fact  that 
Gardiner  expressed  a  modified  approval  of  it  was  enongh  to  condemn 
it  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  Second  Book  those  parts  which  liad  won 
Gardiner's  approval  were  carefully  eliminated  oi-  revise<l.    The  Pra"«  er 
Book  of  1549  was  elahorately  examined  by  I>neer  and  more  siiperfit  iail: 
by  Peter  Martyr  ;  but  the  changes  aetnally  made  were  rather  on  lines 
indicated  by  Cranmer  in  his  controversy  witli  (xardiner  tlian  on  tiiose 
suggested  by  liucer  ;  and  the  actual  revision  waadtjne  b\  the  Archbishop, 
assisted  at  times  by  Ridley.    There  is  no  proof  that  Convocation  was 
consulted  in  the  matter,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Book  under- 
went modification  in  its  passage  through  Parliament.  The  net  result  was 
to  minimise  the  possibility  of  such  Catholic  interpretations  as  had  been 
placed  on  the  earlier  Book  $  in  particular  the  Communion  Office  was 
radically  altered  until  it  approached  very  nearly  to  the  Zwinglian  idea  of 
a  commemorative  rite.    The  celebrated  Black  Rubric,  explaining  away 
the  significance  of  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  Communion,  was  inserted 
on  the  Council's  authority  after  the  Act  had  been  passed  by  Parliament. 
Two  other  ecclesiastical  measures  of  importance  were  tlie  Reformatio 
legum  ecelesiasticarum  and  the  compilation  of  the  Forty-two  Articles. 
The  Articles  of  Religion,  originally  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  were  levi.seil 
at  the  Council's  dii-ection  and  did  not  receive  the  r(>yui  signature  until 
June,  1553,  while  Parliament  in  the  same  year  refused  its  sanction  to 
the  Book  of  Canon  Law  prepared  by  the  oommissioners ;  lay  objectioiis 
to  spiritual  jurisdiction  were  the  same,  whether  it  was  exercised  by 
CatboUc  or  by  Protestant  prelates. 

The  extensive  reduction  of  Church  ritual  effected  by  the  Second  Act 
of  Uniformity  rendered  superfluous  a  large  quantity  of  Church  property, 
and  for  its  seizure  by  the  Crown  the  government's  financial  embarrass- 
ments supplied  an  obvious  motive.  The  subsidies  granted  in  1549-50, 
the  moncv  jniid  for  the  restitution  of  Boulogne,  profits  made  by  the 
debasement  oF  the  coinage,  and  other  sources,  had  enabled  Nortliumber- 
land  to  tide  over  the  Parliament  of  1552,  without  demanding  from  it 
any  further  finaiunal  aid.  But  these  suui  ces  were  now  exhausted,  and  in 
the  ensuing  summer  tlie  final  gleanings  from  tlie  Church  were  gathered 
in.  Such  chantry  lands  as  had  not  been  sold  or  granted  away  were  now 
disposed  of ;  all  unnecessary  church  ornaments  were  appropriated ;  the 
lands  of  the  dissolved  bishoprics  and  attainted  conspirators  were  placed 
on  the  market ;  church  bells  were  taken  down,  organs  were  removed,  and 
lead  was  stripped  off  the  roofs.  When  these  means  failed,  the  heroic 
measure  was  proposed  of  demanding  an  account  from  all  Crown  officers 
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of  moneys  received  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Still  there  was  a 
deficit ;  and  in  the  winter  Northumberland  was  reduced  to  appealing  to 
Parliament. 

By  this  time  his  government  had  becom<*  so  unpopular  that  he 
shrank  from  meeting  a  really  representative  as>.eiably,  and  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  wliich  has  been  misrepresented  as  the  normal  practice  of 
Tudur  luues.  There  had  already  been  isolated  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  government  influence  to  force  particular  candidates  on  constituencies ; 
but  the  Parliament  of  March,  1553,  was  the  only  one  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  can  &irly  be  described  as  nominated  by  the  government ; 
and  Renard,  when  discussing  the  question  of  a  Parliament  in  the 
following  August,  asked  Charles  V  whether  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  a  general  Parliament  or  merely  an  assembly  (»f  "notables ''summoned 
after  the  manner  introduced  by  Northumberland.  A  circular  appears  to 
have  been  sent  round  oi-derinf]j'  the  electors  to  return  the  memy>crs  nomi- 
nated by  the  Council.  Kvcn  this  measure  was  not  considered  suliicit  iit  to 
ensure  a  properly  subservient  House  of  Commons  ;  and  atthesanxe  time 
eleven  new  boroughs  returning  twentv-two  members  were  created,  princi- 
pally in  Cornwall,  where  Crown  ijiilucnce  was  supreme.  The  process  of 
packing  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Privy  Council,  more  than  half  of 
which,  as  it  existed  in  1558,  had  been  nominated  since  Northumberland's 
accession  topower.  To  this  Parliament  the  Duke  represented  his  financial 
needs  as  exclusively  due  to  the  maladministration  of  the  Protector,  who 
had  beendeposed  three  and  a  half  years  before ;  and  a  subsidy  was  granted 
which  was  not,  however,  to  be  paid  for  two  years.  Acts  were  also  passed 
with  a  view  to  checking  fiscal  abuses  ;  but  Northumberland  again  met 
with  some  traces  of  independence  in  the  Commons,  and  Parliament  was 
dissolved  o!i  Marcli  .51,  having  sat  for  barely  a  month. 

Tlie  ground  was  fast  slipping  from  under  North iimberland's  feet,  and 
the  Nemesis  whicli  liad  long  dogged  his  steps  was  thawing  perceplibly 
nearer.  Zimri  had  no  peace,  and  from  the  time  of  Somerset's  fall  never 
a  month  passed  wilhuut  some  symptom  of  popular  discontent.  In 
October,  1551,  a  rumour  spread  that  a  coinage  was  being  minted  at 
Dudley  Castle  stamped  with  Northumberland's  badge,  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff,  and  in  1552  he  was  widely  believed  to  be  aiming  at  the 
Crown.  Even  some  of  his  favourite  preachers  began  to  denounce  him  in 
thinly  veiled  terms  from  the  pulpit.  No  longer  a  Moses  or  Joshua,  he 
was  not  obscurely  likened  to  Ahitophel.  His  only  support  was  the 
young  King,  over  whose  mind  he  had  established  complete  dominion ;  and 
Edward  VI  was  now  slowly  dying  before  his  eye*;.  Tlic  consequences 
to  himself  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  were  only  too  clear  :  liis  ambition 
had  led  him  into  so  many  crimes  and  had  made  him  so  many  enemies 
that  his  life  was  secure  only  so  long  as  he  controlled  the  government 
and  prevented  the  administration  of  justice.  There  was  no  room  for 
repentance ;  he  could  expect  no  mercy  when  his  foes  were  once  in  a 
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position  to  bring  him  to  book.  The  accession  of  Mary  would  almost 
inevitably  be  followed  by  his  own  attainder  ;  and  the  prospect  drove 
him  to  make  one  hist  desperate  bid  for  life  and  for  power. 

There  were  other  temptations  which  led  him  to  stake  his  all  on  a 
single  throw.  2s' o  immediate  interference  need  be  feared  from  abroad. 
Scotland,  now  little  more  than  s  province  of  France,  had  no  desire  to  see 
a  half-Spanish  princess  on  the  English  throne»  and  France  was  even  more 
rehictant  to  witness  the  transference  of  England's  resources  to  the  hands 
of  Charles  V.  The  Emperor  was  fully  occupied  with  the  French  war, 
and  Mary  had  nothing  on  which  to  rely  except  the  temper  of  England. 
Northnmberland's  endeavour  to  alter  the  Succession  might  well  seem 
worth  the  making.  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact  that  no  woman  had  sat 
on  the  Eun^lish  throne,  find  that  the  only  attempt  to  place  one  there  had 
been  followed  by  civil  war,  Margaret  Heaufort  liad  been  excluded  []\ 
favour  of  her  son  ;  and  in  the  reisfn  of  Henry  VIII  tliere  were  not  wanting 
those  wlu)  joreferred  the  claim  of  an  iiiegilimate  son  to  that  of  a  legiti- 
mate daughter.  He  could  also  play  upon  the  dread  of  religious  reaction 
and  of  foreign  domination  which  would  ensue  if  Mary  succeeded  and, 
as  she  probably  would,  married  an  alien.  The  Netherlands,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia  had  all  by  marriage  been  brought  under  Habsburg  rule  and 
with  disastrousconsequences ;  might  not  England  be  reserved  for  a  similar 
fate  ?  Some  of  these  objections  applied  also  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
but  not  all,  and  Northumberland  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of 
success  bad  he  selected  as  his  candidate  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  such  a  solution  would  not  necessarily  have  meant  a  continuance  of 
his  own  sn])remacy,  and  that  was  the  vital  point. 

Hence  the  Duke  had  recourse  to  a  plan  which  was  hopelessly  illegal, 
illogical,  unpopular,  and  nneonstitutional.     Edward  VI  was  induced  to 
settle  the  Crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey. the  i^'rand-daughter  of  llenrv  VlII's 
sister,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk  ;  she  wiis  married  to  Northumberland's 
fourth  son,  Guilford  Dudley,  and  Dudley  was  to  receive  the  Crown 
matrimonial,  and  thus  mitigate  the  objections  to  a  female  sovereign. 
The  arrangement  was  illegal,  because  Edward  VI  had  not  been  empowered 
by  law,  as  Henry  had,  to  leave  the  Crown  by  will ;  and  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  Succession  estai)lished  by  Parliament  and  by  Henry *s  will  was 
treason.    It  was  illogical,  because,  even  supposiucr  that  Henry's  will 
could  be  set  aside  and  his  two  daughters  excluded  as  illegitimate,  the 
next  claimant  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Se(»ts,  the  ufiand-danprhter  of  Henry's 
elder  sister  Margaret.     Moreover,  if  tlu^  Suffolk  line  was  adopted,  the 
proper  heir  was  Lady  Jane's  mutlier,  the  wife  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.   There  was  thus  little  to  reeoninu'nd  the  Kincf's  "device"  except 
the  arbitrary  will  of  Nunhumbcrlaiid,  who  in  May,  1553,  endeavoured  to 
implicate  his  chief  supporters  in  the  plot  by  a  series  of  dynastic  marriages. 
His  daughter  Catharine  was  given  to  Lord  Hastings  ;  Lady  Janets  sister 
Catharine  to  Pembroke's  son.  Lord  Herbert ;  and  Lady  Jane's  cousin 
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Margaret  Clifford  (another  possible  claimant)  to  Northumberhuurs 
brother  Andrew.  The  news  of  these  arrangements  coaUnued  the  popular 
suspietoos  of  the  Duke's  designs,  and  during  the  month  of  June  foreign 
ambassadors  in  London  were  kept  pretty  well  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  plot.  The  reluctant  consent  of  the  Council  was  obtained  by  a  promise 
that  Parliament  should  be  summoned  at  once  to  confirm  the  settlement ; 
and  on  June  11  the  judges  were  ordered  to  draw  up  letters  patent 
embodying  the  young  King's  wishes.  They  resisted  at  first,  but  Edward's 
urgent  commands,  Northumberland's  violence,  and  a  pardon  uiuler  the 
Great  Seal  for  their  action  at  length  extorted  compliance.  On  the  21st 
the  CouiKnl  with  some  open  protests  and  many  mental  reservations 
signed  tlie  letters  patent.  The  Tower  had  hevn  secured  ;  troops  had 
l)een  hastily  raised  ;  and  the  fleet  had  been  niannod.  Every  precaution 
that  fear  could  inspire  had  been  taken  when  the  last  luuic  Tudor  died 
on  July  6  at  Greenwich ;  nothing  remained  but  for  the  nation  to  declare, 
through  such  channels  as  were  still  left  open,  its  verdict  on  the  claims 
of  Maiy  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  rule. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

PHILIP  AND  MARY 

Tbb  oontention  of  religious  parties  amid  whioh  the  reign  of  Mary 
eommenced — the  legacy  of  the  preceding  reign — still  further  weakened 
the  rojal  authority  at  home,  while  it  materially  lowered  England  in  the 

estimation  of  the  great  Powers  abroad.    The  Protector  Somerset  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  design  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  best 
energies,  that  of  Union  with  Scotland,  whereby  the  United  Kingdom 
should  assert  its  position  as  tli(^  leading  Protestant  State  in  Europe. 
The  innate  cruelty  o£  Northuniberlaiid  s  nature,  as  seen  iu  the  merciless 
malignity  with  which  lie  hrcmght  his  rival  tu  the  scallold,  and  carried 
out  the  reversal  of  his  policy,  had  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with 
aversiim  by  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  ;  while  the  humilialiug 
circumstances  under  iriiich  peace  had  been  concluded  both  with  Franoe 
and  with  Scotland  had  revealed  alike  the  financial  and  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  nation.   Not  only  had  the  rulers  of  the  country  themaelyes 
ceased  to  be  actuated  by  a  statesmanlike  and  definite  foreign  poUoy,  but 
the  leading  Powers  on  the  Continent  had  gradually  come  to  r^^ard 
£ngland  from  a  different  point  of  view.    The  revenue  of  the  English 
Crown  was  but  a  fraction  of  that  which  Henry  II  of  France  or  Charles  V 
could  raise.    And  by  dfiyrees  the  country  whose  King,  a  generation 
before,  had  hurled  defianee  at  Rome  nud  treated  on  equal  terms  with 
Spain  and  France,  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  these  latter  Powei"«  as 
one  whose  government  and  people  were  alike  fickle  and  untrustworthy, 
and  whose  policy  vacillated  and  rulers  changed  so  often  iis  to  render  its 
alliance  a  matter  scarcely  deserving  serious  diplomatic  effort,  its  annexa* 
tion  far  from  impraoticable.    But  whether  that  annexation  would  have 
to  he  effected  by  diplomacy  or  by  force,  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  or  by 
actual  conquest,  was  still  uncertain.  Such,  however,  was  the  alternative 
that  chiefly  engaged  the  thoughts  of  tlie  representatives  of  the  great 
continental  Powers  during  the  reign  of  Mary. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  instruments  who  served  their 
diplomacy  in  RnghiiHl.  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  envoys  of  both 
France  and  Spain  were  well  fitted  to  represent  their  respective 
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sovereigns.  The  bad  faith  and  cynical  inconsistency  of  Henry  II  re- 
appeared in  the  mischievous  intri^nes  and  sluimeless  mendacity  of 
Antoine  de  Noailles,  'i'he  astute  and  wary  jfolicy  of  tlie  Kinperor  was 
not  inadequattily  reproduced  by  the  energetir  and  adroit,  although 
sometimes  too  impetuous,  Simon  Keiiard.  On  ihe  Venetian  envoys, 
Giacomo  Sorauzo  uud  (iiovanui  Michiel,  it  devolved  carefully  to  observe 
rather  than  to  seek  to  guide  events ;  and  the  latter,  although  designated 
an  imperialist  bjr  de  NoaiUes,  appears  to  have  preserved  a  studiously 
impartial  attitude ;  while  the  accuracy  of  hie  information  was  such  that 
the  French  amhosiiador  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the  dishonesty 
of  Michiers  secretary,  Antonio  Mazza,  to  purchase  clandestinely  much 
of  the  inttllifTfence  transmitted  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  by  his  envoy. 

In  the  selection  of  her  representatives  at  the  foregoing  Courts,  Mary, 
on  the  other  l^uid,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  unduly  biassed  by  personal 
predilections.  Thirlby,  I  Jibliop  of  Norwich,  afterwards  stood  high  in  her 
favour;  but  when,  in  April,  1553,  he  was  for  tlie  second  time  accredited 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  Nortliumbcrlaud. 
I'^xpediency  alone  can  have  suggested  that  Nicholas  Wottou  autl  Peter 
Vannes,  both  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  should  be  retained 
at  their  posts, — the  one  in  Paris,  the  other  in  Venice.  Wotton's  loyalty 
to  his  new  sovereign,  his  abUity  and  courage,  were  alike  unquestionable ; 
and  when,  in  1555-7,  Mary^s  throne  was  threatened  by  the  machinations 
of  the  English  exiles,  it  was  to  his  vigilance  and  dexterity  that  the 
English  government  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  earliest  information  of 
the  conspirators*  intentions.  At  Venice,  Peter  Vannes  discharged  his 
duties  as  ambassador  with  commendable  discretion  and  assiduity, 
althougli,  at  one  critical  juncture,  he  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of 
excessive  caution.  But  as  a  native  of  Lucca,  and  one  who  had  been 
collector  of  the  papal  taxes  in  England,  who  had  lilled  tlie  post  of  Latin 
secretary  to  Wolscy,  King  Henry  and  King  Edward  in  succession,  and 
who  had  been  employed  on  more  than  one  important  diplomatic  mission, 
he  offered  a  combination  of  qualifications  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  match.  Although  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  his  energies 
showed  no  decline ;  and  Mary  herself  could  suggest  no  one  more  fit  to 
be  her  representative  at  the  Venetian  Court. 

The  6th  of  July,  the  day  of  Edward's  death,  had  not  passed  away 
before  the  Council  were  apprised  of  the  event;  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  fact  should  he  kept  strictly  secret  until  the  necessary  measures 
had  been  taken  for  sccuriiiLr  the  snecessinn  of  the  Tiady  Jane  Grey.  In 
pursuance  of  this  (h'cision,  Howard  (tlie  L(n"d  Admiral  ),  th''  Marrjuis  of 
Westminster  (tlie  Lord  1  rcasurcr  V  and  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury  forth- 
with placed  a  strong  garrison  in  llio  Tower;  while  the  civic  authorities 
were  summoned  to  appear,  through  their  representatives,  before  the 
Council  at  Greenwich.   The  Lord  Mayor,  t(^gether  with  *^  six  aldermen^ 
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as  many  mcrcliiuits  of  tlie  staple  and  as  many  merchant  adventurers," 
accordingly  repaired  thitiier,  when  the  hite  monarch's  decease  was  made 
known  to  tliuiii,  and  the  letters  patent,  wiiereby  he  had  devised  ilic? 
Succesision  to  the  House  of  Suffolk,  were  laid  before  theni.  These  they 
were  called  upon  to  sign,  and  also  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Queen 
Jane.  They  were,  however,  charged  to  diyulge  nothing,  but  quietly  to 
take  whatever  measures  they  might  deem  requisite  for  the  preservation 
of  order  in  the  Oity,  and  to  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  citizens  in 
the  succession  of  their  new  sovereign;  and,  at  three  o*cIock  in  tho 
afternoon  of  Monday  (the  10th),  Jane  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the 
Tower,  where  she  was  formally  received  as  Queen.  At  five  o'clock, 
public  proclamation  was  made  both  of  Edward's  death  and  of  the  fact 
that  by  his  decree  "the  Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  male  "  were  to  >k»  his 
rocog-nised  successors.  Printed  eojjies  of  the  docunienL  wliicli  tlie  iattj 
King  had  executed  were  at  the  same  time  circulated  amouL,''  the  people, 
in  order  to  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  the  uew 
Queeu  rested. 

In  the  meantime,  two  days  before  her  brother's  death,  Mary,  apprised 
of  the  hopeless  nature  of  his  illness,  had  effected  her  escape  by  night 
from  Hunsdon  to  her  palace  at  Kenninghall,  an  ancient  structure, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  her  by  Henry  on  the  attainder  of  the  actual  Duke.  The  Princess  had 
formerly  been  accustomed  to  hold  her  Court  there ;  but  the  buildings 
were  ill  adapted  for  defence,  and  on  the  11th  she  quitted  Kenninghall 
for  Framlingham  in  Suffolk.  Franilingham,  another  of  the  seats  of  the 
Howards,  was  situated  in  the  district  where  Northumberland's  ruthless 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  lo4!>  was  still  iresii  in  the  memories  of 
the  population;  and  the  strenL,'th  and  position  of  tlie  castle  surmounted 
by  lofty  towers  and  on  the  margin  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water*  made  it 
an  excellent  rillying-point  for  Mary's  supporters.  Moreover,  being 
distant  but.  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  it  offered  facilities  for  escape  to 
the  Continent,  should  such  a  necessity  arise.  Within  less  than  forty- 
ol|^t  hours  it  had  become  known  to  Northumberland  in  London,  that 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Sir  William 
Drury,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  (formerly  thecustodian  of  Mary's  motherat 
Kimbolton),  along  with  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  some  of  them  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  retiiiners,  were  gathering  at  Fram- 
lingham.  The  Council,  on  assemblint:;-  at  the  Tower  on  the  12th,  had 
already  docideil  that  it  was  expedient  for  tlie  security  of  the  realm,  that 
ilary  should  lortliwith  be  brouc^ht  to  London;  and  Suffolk  was,  in  the 
5rst  instance,  designated  for  the  tivsk  of  giving  effect  to  their  decision. 
Jane,  however,  overcome  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  by  nervous 
apprehension,  entreated  that  her  father  might  be  permitted  to  tarry  at 
home  to  keep  her  company  ** ;  and  Northumberland  was  accordingly 
called  upon  to  proceed  on  the  perilous  errand.   The  terror  which  his 
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name  was  likely  to  iuspire,  and  his  reputation  as  the  best  manne  of 
war  in  the  reahne,"  might  be  looked  upon  as  justifying  his  selection. 
But  on  tlie  other  hand  it  was  also  notorious  that  tliroughout  the  eastern 
counties  Itis  name  was  held  in  execration  as  that  of  the  man  who  had 
brought  Somerset  to  the  scaffold ;  and  the  rumour  was  already  spreading 
widely  that  he  Iiad,  by  foul  play,  precipitated  the  death  of  the  young 
King.  The  wislies  of  the  Council  were,  however,  too  .strongly  urged  for 
him  to  be  able  to  decline  the  errand  ;  and  the  following  day  was  devoted 
to  making  mdy  for  the  expedition  and  to  the  arming  of  a  sufficient 
retinae.  When  the  Lorda  of  the  Council  assembled  at  dinner,  North- 
amberland  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  an  harangue 
in  which  he  adverted  to  the  perils  awaiting  him  and  his  followers* 
and  commended  the  families  of  the  latter  to  the  care  of  his  audience. 
He  further  reminded  those  who  listened,  that  to  ^the  originall 
grounde"  on  which  their  policy  rested  —  "the  preferment  of  Goddes 
Word  and  tlie  feare  of  papestry's  re-entrance" — there  was  now  added 
the  new  oath  of  alle^^iance,  which  bound  them  to  support  the  Queens 
caui>e,  and  he  adjured  them  to  be  faithful  to  tlieir  vow. 

On  Friday,  July  14,  he  set  out  with  his  forces  ihmugh  the  streets  of 
London ;  but  the  absence  of  all  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
either  with  liim  or  liis  errand  was  only  too  apparent.  He  himself,  as  he 
passed  along  Shoreditoh,  was  heard  to  exclaim :  The  people  press  to  see 
ua,  bat  not  one  sajeth  *  God  speed  ye ! ' "  Under  the  belief  that  Mary*s 
change  of  residence  to  Framlingham  was  simply  designed  to  facilitate 
her  escape  to  Flanders,  he  had  some  days  before  given  orders  that  ships 
carrying  picked  crews  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  men  should  be 
stationed  oS  the  Norfolk  coast  to  intercept  her  passage.  The  spirits  of 
Mar}''s  supporters  at  this  crisis  wen-  far  from  high;  nor  was  Cliarles  at 
Bnissels  l)y  any  means  sanguine  in  his  niece's  cause.  His  instritftions, 
transmitted  on  June  2-3  to  his  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  tlie  iMii^lish 
Court  while  they  were  still  at  Calais,  were  drawn  up  in  couteni]tlation  of 
the  crisis  which  seemed  likely  to  arise  on  Edward's  death,  which  was 
even  then  regarded  as  imminent.  On  tlieir  arrival  m  London  they  were 
forthwith  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  the  young  King;  and 
precise  directions  were  given  with  respect  to  their  attitude  towards 
Northumberland  and  the  Council.  In  the  event  of  £dward*8  death, 
Mary's  best  policy,  Charles  considered,  would  be  her  betrothal  to  one 
of  her  own  countrymen;  — the  machinations  of  France  would  thus  be 
effectually  counter.icted,  the  mistrust  of  Northumberland  and  his  part}-- 
would  be  disarmed.  It  woidd  be  well  .ilso  to  come  as  soon  as  nilg^ht 
be  to  a  general  nnderstandincj"  with  the  Council;  a  result  which,  the 
imperial  adviser  considered,  might  be  attained  by  Mary's  underUvking  to 
introduce  no  innovations  either  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  or 
in  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  concluding  a  kind  of  anmesty  with 
those  actually  in  office,  —  "  patiently  waiting  until  God  should  vouchsafe 
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the  opportuiiily  of  restorinrr  evervf  liini;  hy  peaceful  means/'  His  envoys 
were  also  enjoined  to  give  his  niece  uii  possible  assistance  and  advice  in 
connexion  witli  any  obligations  she  might  enter  into  with  the  Council 
and  any  pledges  she  might  give. 

Edward's  death,  followed  within  a  week  by  that  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony  from  a  wound  reoeived  in  the  battle  of  Sieverahausen,  mateziallj 
modified  the  aspect  of  affairs.  On  the  Continent,  Charles  was  now  able 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  conflict  with  France ;  while  in  England 
the  remarkable  change  in  Mary*8  prospects  constrained  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  writers  to  recognise  in  results  so  rapidly  attained  an 
express  intervention  of  Providence. 

The  first  report  transmitted  to  Cliarles  by  his  ambassadors  after 
their  arrival  in  London  conveyed  tlie  tidings  of  Edward's  death,  and  of 
Northumberland's  oecu])ation  of  tlio  Tower  as  champion  of  the  cause  of 
the  Lady  June  Grey.  It  furtiier  stated  that  Mary,  after  taking  counsel 
with  her  confidants,  had  been  proclaimed  Queen  at  Framlingham,  a 
course  adopted  under  the  belief  that  iaige  u umbers  would  thus  be 
encouraged  openly  to  declare  themselves  in  her  favour.  In  the  opinion 
of  Renard  himself,  however,  she  was  committing  herself  to  a  line  of 
action  which,  considering  the  resources  at  Northumberland's  command, 
the  support  which  he  was  regularly  receiving  from  France,  and  the 
actual  complications  in  continental  affairs,  must  be  pronounced  hopeless. 
Charles  in  his  reply  (July  11, 1553)  advised  his  envoys  to  content  them- 
selves for  the  present  with  watching  the  situation ;  but  he  suggested 
that,  if  Northumberland  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  Mary's  claims,  it 
might  be  well  to  endeavour  to  persiK)de  those  English  peera  who  favoured 
the  Catliolie  cause  to  make  such  a  demonstration  as  might  serve  to  render 
the  Duke  more  amenable  to  reason.  Renard's  misgivings  were,  however, 
soon  modified  by  further  and  more  accurate  intelligence  ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Prince  Philip  he  was  able  to  report  that  Paget  had  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  Council,  in  whose  policy  a  complete  change  had  taken  place. 
Then  came  news  that  on  July  19,  while  the  rebel  leaders  were  manshing 
from  Cambridge  to  attack  the  castle  at  Framlingham,  Mary  had  been 
proclaimed  on  Tower  Hill  by  Suffolk  himself,  and  again  at  Paulas  Cross, 
and  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  given  orders  that  the  inng^ia  of 
royalty  should  l)e  removed  from  his  daughter's  chambers.  The  diarist 
at  his  post  in  the  Tower  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  in  the  City 
concur  in  describing  the  demonstrations  which  followed  as  characterised 
by  remarkable  enthusiasm.  —  tlie  boiilires  aud  roaring  cannon, the  pealin.j 
bells  aud  sonorous  lou'j^-disused  organs,  the  profuse  largesses, — all  offer- 
ing a  ma  iked  contrast  to  the  apathy  and  silence  with  which  the  procla- 
mation of  Jane  had  been  received.  The  Council  now  sent  oft  oflicial 
information  of  the  event  to  Mary,  who  was  at  the  same  time  advised  not 
to  disarm  her  forces  until«Northumberland*s  submission  or  defeat  was 
beyond  doubt.   Three  days  later  Renard  was  able  to  report  that  the 
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proclamation  had  everywhere  been  so  favt)urably  received  lliat  Mary 
mifi^lit  now  be  regarded  as  secure  in  lier  position  "as  true  ami  heredi- 
tary Queen  of  England,  without  ditlieulty,  doubt,  or  inipi'dimeut." 

While  events  were  progressing  thus  rapiiiiy  in  Ltindon  Northumber- 
land, accompanied  bj-  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Lord  Grey,  had 
arriyed  on  the  eyening  of  Saturday,  Julj  15,  at  Cambridge.  Heie  be 
rested  for  the  Smiday,  and  as  both  Lord  High  Steward  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  academic  authorities. 
On  the  ISIonday  he  set  out  for  Bury  St  Edmunds,  expecting  to  be  joined 
at  Newmarket  by  the  reinfgroements  from  the  capital.  These  however 
failed  to  appear,  while  defections  from  his  own  ranks  became  numerous ; 
and  he  now  learned  that  the  crews  of  tlie  ships  sent  to  intercept  Mary's 
passage,  had,  on  arriving  at  Yarmouth,  deehirud  for  lier,  and  tlieir  caj*- 
tains  had  followed  their  examph'.  On  tlie  18th.  aeconliuL^ly,  North- 
umberland set  out  on  his  reiui  u  iiuiu  Bury  to  Cambndf^e,  where  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  news  having  arrived  that  Mary 
had  been  proclaimed  iu  London,  he  himself  also  proclaimed  her  in  the 
market-place ;  and,  ss  the  tears  ran  down  his  &ce,  ejaculated  that  he 
knew  her  to  be  a  merciful  woman.  An  hour  later  he  received  an  order 
from  the  Council.  It  was  signed  by  Cranmer,  Goodrich  (Bishop  of  Ely 
and  Lord  Chancellor),  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Bedford,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  directed  him 
forthwith  to  disarm  and  disband  his  army,  but  not  himself  to  return  to 
London  until  the  royal  pleasure  was  known.  If  he  would  thus  **shew 
himselfe  like  a  good  quiet  subject."  tlie  missive  went  on  to  say,  *'  ^vee 
will  then  continue  as  we  have  begun,  as  humble  suters  to  our  Soueraigne 
Lady  the  Qii>  ones  Iliifhnesse.  for  him  and  his  and  for  our  .selves." 

The  (-'ambridge  authorities  now  luistened  to  send  congratulatory 
letters  to  Framlingham ;  while  Gardiner,  the  former  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  In  the  letter  announcing  his 
re-election  he  was  urged  to  restore  to  the  Schools  their  former  freedom 
and  to  annul  the  lawless  laws  which  held  their  consciences  in  bondage.** 
The  Constable  de  Montmorency,  writing  (July  24)  to  Lord  Howard,  the 
governor  of  Calais,  promised  that  he  would  himself  conduct  all  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  to  protect  that  town,  sliould  the  Emperor,  taking 
advantage  of  the  crisis,  seek  to  occupy  it.  Rut  five  days  later  Noailles 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  tliat  troops,  cavalr3Min(l  foot- 
soldiers,  had  rallied  to  Mary's  support  to  the  luunber  of  between  oo.OOO 
and  40.000  men — all  inspired  with  unprecedented  enthusia-sm  and  ask- 
ing for  Jio  pay,  but  voluntarily  contributing  money,  plate,  and  rings  from 
their  own  slender  resources.  At  Framlingham  there  were  now  to  be 
seen,  besides  Mary's  avowed  supporters,  numerous  nobles  and  gentlemen, 
confessing  their  disloyalty  and  ssking  for  pardon.  In  most  cases  these 
petitions  received  a  favourable  response.  Cecil,  who  could  plead  that  he 
bad  signed  the  Instrument  of  Succession  under  compulsion,  was  restored 
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to  favour  altliuugh  not  to  otlice.  Hut  the  Dudleys,  both  Uuhert  anil 
Anihrose,  and  almnt.  a  hundred  other  leading  commoners,  amoiifj  whom 
was  Sir  Thomas  WyalL,  remained,  for  a  time  under  arrest.  On  July  liT 
the  two  Lord  Chief  Justices,  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley  and  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tagu, were  committed  tb  the  Tower,  where,  on  the  following  day,  tbejr 
were  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  by  Northumberland  and  his  Duchess,  with  their  eldest 
son  (the  Elarl  of  Warwick),  Guilford  Dudley,  and  the  Lady  Jane. 

On  July  29  Henry  at  Compiegnc  signed  the  credentials  of  the  Siettr 
Antoine  de  Noailles  as  ambassador  to  Mary;  and  two  days  later  it  was 
intimated  to  Nicholas  Wotton,  Pickering,  and  Chaloner  that  the  Queen 
desired  to  retain  them  in  their  posts  as  her  representatives  at  the  French 
Court.  Early  in  Aiiq-iist,  Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  monastic  retirement  at 
Maguzzano  on  the  Lago  di  Gardu,  reeeived  from  Julius  III  his  appoint- 
ment as  papal  Leprate  to  England,  with  iastnietions  to  visit  both  the 
imperial  and  the  French  Court  on  his  journey  thither. 

For  the  present  Mary  determined  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the  advice 
of  her  cousin  the  Emperor,  a  decision  the  wisdom  of  which  was  clearly 
attested  by  subsequent  events  as  well  as  by  the  letters,  numerous  and 
lengthy,  which  Charles  addressed  to  his  envoys  at  her  Court  in  con- 
nexlon  with  each  important  question  as  it  arose.  From  the  first  be 
advised  that  the  Queen  should  scrupulously  avoid  appearing  to  set 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  feeling  of  her  people,  and 
should  above  all  thins^s  endeavour  to  appear  "wrrc  honne  AnglaUe.^''  It 
Wiis  from  France  alone,  he  considered,  that  she  had  reason  to  apprehend 
much  tlanf^er;  althoucrh  Scotland,  as  subservient  to  French  policy,  als«» 
required  to  be  carefully  watclied.  The  French  envoys  had  just  presented 
their  credentials  to  Courtenay,  and,  as  a  well-known  sympathiser  with 
the  Italian  Reformers,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Emperor  with  espeeuii 
mistrust.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  young  nobleman  was  making 
advances  to  filizabeth.  Such  an  alliance,  Charles  pointed  out,  was 
fraught  with  danger  and  must,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  The  Prin- 
cess' attitude  in  relation  to  the  new  doctrines  also  required  to  be  care- 
fully observed.  As  for  the  rebels,  let  exemplary  punishment  be  inflicted 
on  the  leaders,  and  the  rest  be  treated  with  clemency.  The  Lady  Jane 
doubtless  deserved  death,  but  it  might  be  well  for  the  present  simply  to 
keep  her  in  close  cnstod}-,  where  she  would  be  unable  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  trait(»rs.  Finally,  Mary  was  advised  to  get  the  linanees  in 
good  order,  so  as  to  have  funds  ready  for  any  emert^ency,  and,  more 
especially,  to  exercise  a  vigilant  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
secret  service  money. 

Counsel  of  a  very  different  nature  came  from  Italy,  where 
Cardinal  Pole's  fervid  enthusiasm  as  a  would>be  reformer  of  religious 
discipline  in  England  was  prudently  held  in  check  alike  by  Emperor 
and  Pope.    His  letters  at  this  period,  while  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
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unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  attest  the  nnpractlt  al 
character  of  the  writer  and  the  influences  of  the  monastic  seclusion  in 
which  lie  had  lately  sought  refuge.  Early  in  August,  (rian  Francesco 
CoraiDtiudono,  the  papal  chamberlain,  and  Penning,  one  of  Pole's  con- 
fidautSf  were  e>ent  expressly,  the  one  from  Brussels,  the  other  from 
Rome,  in  order  more  accurately  to  gauge  both  the  royal  intentions  and 
popular  feeling.  It  was  011I7  after  consideraUe  delay  that  they  suc- 
eeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  Mary  s  presence,  when  her  own  language 
held  out  so  little  hope  of  her  heing  able  at  once  to  adopt  a  decisive 
policy  that  Commendone  forthwith  set  out  on  his  return  journey. 
Penning,  however,  remained  until  the  Coronation,  and  was  then  sent 
back  to  Pole  with  a  letter  from  the  Queen.  In  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
dated  August  13,  the  Cardinal  had  already  enunciated  his  views  of 
Clary's  position  and  responsibilities.  Heresy  was  the  source  of  all  evil ; 
unbridled  passion  had  led  her  father  first  to  divorce  himself  from  his 
wedded  wife,  and  next  to  sepaniio  from  his  mother  the  Church  and  to 
disobey  her  spiritual  Head.  Mary  had  already  reaped  a  reward  for  her 
loyalty  to  the  tme  faith  in  her  astonishing  triumph  oyer  her  rebel 
subjects.  If  ever  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  human 
affairs  had  been  dearly  apparent»  it  was  in  the  recent  crisis  in  England. 
He  hopes  that  the  character  of  her  rule  will  make  manifest  her  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact,  and  he  is  especially  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  her 
real  sentiments.  When  once  admitted  to  her  presence,  be  relies  on  being 
able  to  convince  her  that  her  crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  alike 
depend  on  obedience  to  the  Church.  In  her  rej)ly,  Mary  expressed  her 
heartfelt  f^rief  at  beini^,  as  yet,  unable  to  disclose  her  secret  wishes,  but 
intimated  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  her  power,  she  hoped  to  carry  them 
into  effective  execution.  Pole,  however,  could  see  no  advantage  in 
delay,  holding  that  it  was  especially  desirable  that  he  should  himself 
be  near  at  hand  '*to  assist  the  Queen's  good  intentions**;  demurring 
at  the  same  time  to  the  proposal  that  the  Pope  should  forthwith 
exempt  England  from  every  interdict  and  censure,*'  on  the  ground 
that  so  momentous  a  decision  would  more  fitly  be  considered  by  himself 
on  his  arrival. 

All  that  Julius  HI  and  the  Emperor  could  do  was  to  contrive  that  a 
counsellor  of  so  much  distinction  and  of  so  small  discretion  should  1)e  kept 
back  as  long  as  possible  from  the  arena  where  his  influence  was  likely  to 
prove  most  disastrous.  By  the  Pontiff.  Pole  was  desicfnated  hffatun  pro 
pace  and  instructed  to  visit  on  his  journey  io  England  both  the  Imperial 
and  the  French  Court,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about,  if  possible, 
an  understanding  between  Charles  and  Henry.  By  the  Emperor,  the 
audience  which  the  Cardinal  asked  for  at  Brussels  was  deferred,  under 
various  pretexts,  until  January,  1554.  As  early  however  as  October  2, 
Pole  had  arrived  at  Trent,  where  we  find  him  writing  to  Courtenay 
and  extolling  the  negative  virtues  which  had  adorned  his  captivity 
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in  the  TowtT,  little  surinisingf  on  what  a  career  his  cousin  bad  already 
embarked,  to  the  ruin  alike  of  his  health  and  his  turtuiies. 

During  these  critical  days  Elizabeth  had  renuiined  in  seclusion  at 
Hatfield,  preserving  an  .iLULude  of  studied  neutrulily.  But  ou  July  29 
she  entered  London  with  a  large  train  of  followers  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Somerset  House.  Five  days  later,  the  Queen  made  her 
triumphal  entry  into  the  City  in  the  evening,  and  was  joined  at  Aldgate 
by  her  sister*  the  twp  riding  side  by  side  through  the  streets  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace.  Mary,  follomng  the  usual  practice  of 
royalty  prior  to  coronation,  now  proceeded  to  occupy  the  State  ap;irt- 
ments  in  the  Tower.  At  the  Great  Gate,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Bishop 
Gardiner,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  the  youthful  Courtenay  awaited 
her  arrival,  all  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  were  by  her  commaDd  formally 
restored  to  liberty.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand,  found  herself  a  prisoner, 
and  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  tlu;  new  governor.  Sir  John  Brydges. 
Gardiner  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  l*rivy  Council,  and,  on  August  23, 
appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month 
the  funeral  service  for  the  late  King  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
being  conducted  by  Cranmer  and  according  to  the  Protestant  ritoaL 
Mary,  however,  commanded  that  a  requiem  mass  should  also  be  cele- 
brated in  the  Tower,  which  she  strongly  pressed  Elizabeth  to  attend. 
The  Princess  did  not  comply  ;  but  by  Iier  regular  attendance  at  Court 
gave  evidence  of  her  desire  to  conciliate  her  sister  as  far  as  possible,  and 
six  weeks  later  uas  to  be  seen  hearing  mass  in  her  company.  Her 
compliance,  however,  as  Noaillcs  himself  admits,  waa  generally  regarded 
as  dictated  by  fear  rather  than  principle. 

It  soon  however  became  evident  that  the  recognition  of  tho  Legate 
and  the  contemplated  resumption  of  relations  with  the  Roman  bee  w  ov^ 
measures  which  would  be  attended  wiiii  far  greater  difticulties  than  ihe 
restoration  of  the  ancient  worship.  Even  Gardiner,  whose  general 
sympathy  with  such  designs  there  cau  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  felt 
Mmself  bound,  like  the  Emperor,  to  counsel  the  greatest  caution  and 
deliberation.  The  nobles  and  country  gentry,  enriched  by  those  mon- 
astic and  Church  lands  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  restore,  the 
Bishops  whose  deposition  was  regarded  as  imminent,  alike  repres^ted 
vested  interests  which  could  hardly  be  assailed  without  danger.  In 
a  proclamation  issued  Aiipj^ust  18,  Mary  announced,  accordincrly,  her 
intention  of  deferring  vaiious  questions  of  policy  until  Parliament, 
summoned  to  assemble  on  October  5,  cnrild  !>♦•  (Consulted.  But  in  the 
meantime  certain  measures  which  ditl  not  apjjcar  to  admit  of  being 
thus  postponed  were  carried  into  effect.  Of  some  sixty  rebels  denounced 
as  traitors  seven  were  convicted  of  high  treason  ;  but  of  these  three  only 
— Northumberland,  Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer — actually 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  Grardiner  himself  is  said  to  have  inter- 
ceded on  behalf  of  the  Duke,  who,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the 
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royal  clemency  would  be  extended  to  him  on  the  scaffold  itself,  there 
acknowleflf^ed  the  justice  of  his  sentence  and  made  a  complete  renunci- 
ation of  Protestantism,  even  g'oin£»'  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  intestine 
strife  and  the  miseries,  which  for  so  many  years  had  troubled  alike 
Liigland  and  Gennuuy,  to  the  defection  of  thosu  realms  from  the  true 
faith.  The  Roman  ritual  was  not  as  yet  formally  restored  as  obligatory 
on  all  loyal  subjects,  but  in  her  private  chapel  Mary  heard  maas.  The 
Proteatant  Bishops  were  deposed ;  and  an  injonction  xras  issued  that  none 
of  the  clergy  should  preach  without  the  royal  licence,  while  any  member 
of  that  body  was  to  be  liable  to  suspension  if  his  conduct  proved  un- 
satisfactory. Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  and  Day  were  reinstated  in 
their  respective  sees  of  Wincliester,  London,  Worc^ter,  and  Chichester. 
The  see  of  Durham,  which  Northumberland  had  suppressed,  appropri- 
ating its  ample  revenues  to  his  own  use,  was  restored,  and  Cuthbert 
Tunstall  installed  as  Bishop.  On  August  29  Gardiner  received  in- 
structions himself  to  select  and  api)uint  capable  preachers  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  discharge  their  functions  throughout  the  country. 

Not  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  preachei's  among  tlie  Reformers, 
foreseeing  the  storm,  had  already  fled  to  the  Continent ;  but  a  certain 
number  still  remained,  such  as  Latimer  and  John  Bradford,  openly 
to  call  in  question  the  prerogatives  which  the  Queen  still  arrogated  to 
herself  as  Head  of  the  Church.  Foremost,  however,  among  those  who 
refused  to  flee  was  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth 
confronted  the  reactionary  tendencies  around  him  with  an  intrepidity 
which  marked  him  out  for  general  observation.  Already  obnoxious, 
owing  to  his  complicity  in  the  diversion  of  tlie  Succession  to  the  Crown, 
he  was  by  his  open  denunciation  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mass,  which  he 
declared  to  involve  "  many  horrible  l)lasphemies." exposed  to  tiie  charge 
of  open  resistance  to  the  rojul  authority.  On  September  8  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  the  publication  of  the 
Declaration  in  which  he  bad  given  expression  to  bis  views.  His  defence, 
if  8uch  it  could  be  termed,  was  rightly  regarded  as  evasive.  He  pleaded 
that  Scory,  the  dieprived  Bishop  of  Chichester,  had  published  the  De- 
claration without  his  formal  authorisation,  though  he  admitted  that  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  give  it.  He  was  accordingly  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  Ridley,  who  had  publicly  proclaimed  the  illegitimacy 
of  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  already  been  a  prisoner  for  two 
months.  Latimer's  committal  ap{)ears  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
same  time  ;  and,  early  in  October,  Cranmer  was  ioliowed  by  his  bn>tlier 
Primate,  Archbishop  Holgate.  The  latter  was  now  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  chiefly  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  persistent  energy 
with  which  he  assailed  all  tliat  reflected  the  Roman  ritual  and  orna- 
mentation in  the  churches. 

On  October  1  Mary  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey — the 
procession  from  the  Tower  and  the  entire  ceremonial  being  marked  by 
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much  splendour  and  by  a  revival  of  tlie  features  and  details  whici 
belonged  to  such  ceremonies  in  medieval  times.  The  wliole  Court 
now  resumed  the  brilliant  attire  and  costly  adornmentH  of  tbe  reien 
of  Ilenrv  \  III.  On  the  r>th  of  the  month  Mary's  hrst  ParlianK-ai 
assembled.  The  Council,  out  of  deference  to  the  royal  wishes,  had 
contemplated  measures  which  would  have  reversed  all  the  anti-papal 
enactments  of  both  the  preceding  reigns.  But  here  the  Commons  mwninfid 
a  decisiye  attitude  ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the  questioB 
of  restoring  the  lands  and  other  properly,  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  Church  and  the  suppressed  monasteries,  should  not  be  considered, 
and  lliat,  with  respect  to  the  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion,  legislation 
should  go  back  no  further  than  to  the  commencement  of  Edward's  reign. 
Whatever  appeared  to  favour  papal  authority  was,  as  Mary  in  Ji  letter 
to  Pole  herself  admitted,  rej:^arded  with  suspicion.  On  (lie  other  hand, 
much  was  done  to  propitiate  the  new  sovereign.  A  'mil  was  at  once 
broncfht  in  legalising  the  niarriai^e  of  Catharine  of  Aragou  and  abolishing 
all  disabilities  attaching  to  the  profession  of  the  old  faith.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  House  caused  a  certain  delay  ;  but 
after  an  interval  of  three  days  the  ministers  brought  in  two  bills :  the 
one  affirming  the  legality  of  Oatliarine*s  marriage  without  adverting  to 
the  papal  decision ;  the  otiier  rescinding  the  legislation  affecting  religious 
wonihip  and  the  Church  during  the  reign  of  the  late  King.  The 
retrospective  force  of  the  latter  bill  went,  however,  no  further  —  the 
ecdesiastieal  supremacy  of  the  Crown  being  still  tacitly  admitted.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  involved  the  renunciation  of  the  chief  results  of 
Cranmer'selTortsdnring  the  preceding  reign  —  the  Reformed  Liturg-y,the 
First  and  Second  Hooks  of  Common  Prayer,  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the  recognition  of  a  married  clergy  — and 
was  con.sequently  not  allowed  to  pass  without  considerable  opposition. 
But  its  opponents,  although  representing  nearly  a  third  of  the  Lower 
House,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  press  the  quostton  to  a  divisioiu  and 
in  the  Upper  House  no  resistance  was  offered. 

It  was  manifest  that  conclusions  so  incompatible — the  recognitioQ  of 
Mary  as  Head  of  the  Church  in  England  and  the  tacit  assumption  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy— represented  a  temporising  policy  which  was  not 
likely  to  secure  the  permanent  support  of  either  party.  Cardinal  Pole 
declared  himself  profoundly  dissatisfied :  the  Divine  favour  had  recently 
been  conspicunnsly  shown  iti  that  outburst  of  loyal  feeling  which  had 
secured  Mary's  succession,  and  sovereic^n  and  people  alike  were  hound  by 
gratitude  forthwith  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See  and  tn 
afford  its  Legate  an  honoural)le  reception.  The  Emperor  and  Gar<lint  r, 
on  the  other  hand,  still  counselled  caution,  and  more  especially  patience 
in  awaiting  the  results  of  a  gradual  re-establishment  of  that  Roman 
ritual  which  early  association  and  religious  sentiment  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  a  majority  of  the  population.   In  common  with  many  of  her 
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subjects,  the  Queen  herself  firmly  helieved  that  nothing  would  more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  desired  eud  than  the  prospect  of  a  Catholic 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  and,  although  in  her  thirty -seventii  year  and  iu 
infirm  health,  she  consequently  regarded  her  own  marriage  as  a  duty  to 
the  State.  But  even  if  personal  predilection  was  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  duty,  her  choice  of  a  husband  was  a  matter  involving  anxious 
consideration  amid  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  national  welfare  and  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  In  its  broadest  plmse,  the  question  lay  between  a 
native  of  her  own  country  and  a  foreigner.  The  nation  undoubtedly 
wished  to  seo  lier  married  to  one  of  her  own  nobles ;  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Mar^-'s  devout  attachment  to  tlic  interests  of  the  Roman  Church 
inclined  her  to  look  abroad.  In  the  coiirso  of  the  year  following  upon 
her  accession  report  singled  out  three  supposed  claimants  for  her  hand, 
of  whom  one  was  sixteen  years  her  senior,  the  other  two  each  about 
ten  years  her  junior. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Reginald  Pole  ever  aspired  to  marxy 
Maiy,  or  that  she,  in  turn,  ever  regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  much  valued  friend  and  counsellor.  The  personal  graces  and 
touching  experiences  of  Edward  Gourtenay  might  well  recommend  him 
to  a  woman's  sympathies.  He  was  the  son  of  Eclward  Courtenay,  Jrihn.  ^ 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  executed  in  1539  for  his  share  in  the  ^ 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  Req^inald  Pole,  and  was  thus  the  great-i^randson  nf 
Edward  IV.  Mary  herself  had  just  freed  him  from  an  imprisonment  of 
nearly  fifteen  years  and  had  created  him  Earl  of  Devonshire,  while  at 
her  coronation  he  was  8elect<»d  to  bear  the  sword  before  her.  His 
mother,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  one  of  Mary  s  dearest  friends,  was 
now  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting.  His  long  isolation  from  society  and 
neglected  education  had  however  ill  qualified  him  to  play  a  part  in 
politics,  while  the  fascinations  which  surrounded  him  in  his  newlj 
acquired  freedom  proved  too  potent  for  his  self -control,  and  his  wild 
debaucheries  became  the  scandal  of  the  capital.  Whatever  influence 
Pole  niiu^lit  have  been  able  to  exert  would  probably  have  favoured 
Courtenay 's  claims.  As  a  boy,  both  he  and  his  brother  Geoffrey  had 
received  much  kindness  from  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  young  Earl's 
father  —  favours  which  Geoffrey  had  ill  repaid  by  bearing  evidence  winch 
brought  the  Marquis  to  the  scaffold  —  and  Pole's  own  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  prior  to  her  tragic  execution,  had  sliared  the 
captivity  of  the  Marchioness.  But  Courtenay's  indiscretions  soon 
rendered  the  efforts  of  his  best  friends  nugatory.  It  now  became 
known  that  his  conduct  had  completely  lost  him  Mary*s  favour,  and 
he  was  next  beard  of  as  conspiring  against  his  would-be  benefactress. 

To  a  fairly  impartial  observer  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  Spanish  marriage  were  of  nearly  equal 
force.  Certain  political  advantages  were  obvious,  and  as  Renard  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen  herself  it  would  afford  the  necessary  counterbalance 
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to  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  alieiidy  existed  between  France 
and  Scotland;  while  the  national  antipatliy  to  Spaniards,  having  its 
origin  in  commercial  rivalry,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  extend  to  a 
great  prince  like  Philip.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  papal  dispensation  \  for  Mary  and  Philip  were  within  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity  forbidden  by  the  Canon  Law.  There  also 
appeared  to  be  considerable  danger  as  regarded  the  Succession;  for  if 
Mary  died  without  issue,  as  seemed  highly  probable,  it  was  difficult  to 
foresee  what  daims  her  husband  might  not  advance.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  Gardiner,  who  had  formed  a  regard  for  Gourtenay 
when  tliey  were  prisoners  together,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  suggested 
that  the  Queen  should  marry  the  young  English  noble,  and  that  Elizabeth 
should  be  exc'lnded  from  the  Succession;  while  Paget,  mIio  hn<I  jnst 
received  back  his  Garter,  thought  it  best  that  .Mary's  elu)ieu  sho  ii  1  ^ 
left  free,  but  that  she  should  recognise  Elizabeth  as  her  presumptive 
successor.  The  great  majority  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  whether  Cathohc 
or  Protestant,  were  divided  and  perplexed  by  the  opposing  considera- 
tions of  the  danger  of  a  foreign  yoke,  the  hope  of  seeing  an  hereditary 
faith  restored,  and  the  necessity  which  might  yet  ensue  of  being  called 
upon  to  surrender  those  former  possessions  of  the  Church  which  con- 
stituted, in  many  cases,  the  present  holder's  chief  wealth. 

A  selection  which  would  draw  closer  the  ties  between  England  and 
Spain  was  naturally  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  French  monarch,  and 
NoailV«  was  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to  avert  it.  He  accordingly 
plied  lus  arguments  and  persuasions  with  luiunng  assiduity  in  every 
direction,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  the  Commons  were  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  in  which,  while  urging  upon  Mary 
the  desirability  of  marriage,  they  also  advised  that  her  choice  should 
be  restricted  to  the  peerage  of  her  own  realm.  A  week  later  Reuard 
had  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  at  which  he  made  the  o£Fer  from  Charles 
himself  of  Philip's  hand.  Mary  had  previously  made  careful  enquiry  of 
the  ambassador  himself  respecting  the  Prince's  habits  and  natural  dis- 
position, and,  after  a  short  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  for  apparent 
deliberation,  intimated  her  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which,  on  November  17,  the  Commons 
presented  the  above-mentioned  Address?.  The  customary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure required  that  Gardiner,  as  Chancellor,  should  be  the  royal 
mouthpiece  in  reply.  But  Mary,  rising  from  her  throne,  herself  gave 
answer,  and  did  so,  if  we  may  credit  Renanl,  in  terms  of  some  asperity, 
repudiating  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  control  her  decision,  and 
declaring  that  Elizabeth,  who  was  illegitimate,  should  never  be  her 
successor.  Early  in  December  it  was  rumoured  that  Courtenay  was 
making  advances  to  Elizabeth,  and  that  Noailles  was  playing  the  part 
of  go-between.  Elizabeth,  accordingly,  deemed  it  prudent  to  request 
her  sister's  permission  to  retire  to  her  seat  at  Ashridge  in  Hertfordshire ; 
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and  her  application  was  granted  by  Mary  with  every  demooBtration  of 

cortliiil  affection. 

The  triumph  of  the  imperialist  party  seemed  complete- ;  and  Noailles 
was  fain  to  report  to  Henry  that  ^^ary  seemed  more  Spanish  than  English 
in  her  sympathies.  The  Chancellor  himself,  no\vthatCniirtrnay''s  chances 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  came  forward  as  a  supporter  of  tlie  match  with 
Spain,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  the  negotiations  with 
resfwct  to  the  various  questions,  direct  and  collateral,  which  such  an 
alliance  involved  —  the  marriage  treaty  itself,  the  provi8ii)a8  in  case  of 
issue,  and  those  in  case  of  failure.  On  January  2, 1654,  Count  Egmont 
and  other  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  London,  duly  empowered  to  make 
the  final  arrangements.  Courtenay  himself  gave  them  official  welcome  at 
Tower  Hill,  and  oooducted  them  to  Westminster.  On  the  14th  Gardiner 
read  aloud  in  the  presence  chamber  the  articles  \\  hich  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  pointed  out  the  political  advantages  which  would  result  from 
such  an  alliance.  The  articles,  originally  extending  over  thirteen  pages, 
had  been  expanded  to  twenty-two,  and  represented  the  labours  of  ten 
commissioners — those  co-ope  rating  with  Henar(l,the  Counts  Egmont  and 
I^rtlaing,  de  Courrieres,  and  Philip  Nigri  ;  llinse  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
Gardiner,  Arundel,  Paget,  Sir  Robert  Rut  htsier,  and  Petre.  As  linally 
agreed  upon,  the  treaty  must  be  held  highly  creditable  to  Gardiner's 
sagacity  and  ability  ;  and  when,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  in  contemplation,  it  served  as 
the  model  for  that  which  was  then  to  be  drawn  up.  It  has  however 
been  pointed  out  as  a  somewhat  suspicious  feature  that  the  concessions 
were  all  on  the  imperial  side.  If,  indeed,  treaties  could  bind«  Philip 
stood  hand-tied  in  his  relations  to  England.  While  nominally  sharing 
the  government  with  the  Queen,  he  was  pledged  scrupulously  to  respect 
the  laws,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  realm  ;  he  was  to  settle  on  her  a 
jointure  of  .£(50,000  ;  tlicir  offspring  were  to  succeed  them  in  Eng^lnnd  in 
confo!-r))it y  with  the  traditional  ripfhts,  and  iniLrlil  also  suceet'd  to  the 
territories  iu  Burgundy  aud  Flandei-s  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  Philip's  son, 
Don  Carlos,  dvinq'  without  issue,  this  right  of  succession  was  to  extend 
to  Spain,  Milan,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Should  Mary's  marriage  be 
unfruitful,  Philip's  connexion  with  England  was  to  cease  at  her  death. 
Under  no  pretext  was  England  to  be  made  participant  in  the  war 
between  the  Emperor  and  France. 

In  the  meantime  Cardinal  Pole's  arrival  in  Brussels  had  been  retarded 
by  a  long  and  involuntary  stay  at  the  university  town  of  Dillingen,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  ;  while  his  endeavours  to  carry  on 
his  correspondence  with  Mary  had  been  frustrated,  tlieir  messengers 
havinor  been  stopped  on  each  side  of  the  Channel.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  had  conveyed  to  him  the  simple  intimation  that,  as  matters 
then  stood,  his  appearance  in  I'^ni^laiid  as  the  Icij^att'  of  the  Holy  See 
might  prove  disastrous  to  the  cause  which  they  both  had  nearest  at 
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heart.  But  at  length,  making  his  way  with  nerrous  haste  througli  the 
plague-smitten  towns  of  Germany,  he  was  able,  throngh  ijood  utlicesof 
Fray  tie  Soto,  who  lield  a  ehair  of  divinity  at  Dillingen,  to  present  himself 
at  the  imperial  Court,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  lo54  ;  and  Clary's 
marriage  with  Philip  being  by  thiH  time  virtually  decided,  his  reception 
was  both  cordial  and  splendid.  The  assurances  which  he  received  irmu 
Charles  and  his  ministeis  were  indeed  so  flattering,  that  he  even  ventured 
to  hope  that  his  mission  as  a  peace^maker  might  yet  be  crowned  with 
success.  But,  long  before  the  Cardinal  could  present  himself  at  the 
French  Court,  a  fresh  crisis  had  superTened  in  England. 

Here  the  belief  was  fast  gaining  ground  that  the  realm  was  destined 
to  become  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  while  in  France  it  was  no  less  fimily 
believed  that  Philip's  marriage  would  be  made  the  opportunity  for  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland.  Ilenry,  placing  no  reliance  on  Mary's  pacific 
assurances,  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  troojjs  into  that  country,  while 
Wotton,  conviueed  that  war  was  imminent,  [)etitioned  to  be  recalled. 
That  FJizabeth  should  marry  Courteuav  and  supplant  her  sister  on  the 
throne,  now  seemed  to  be  tlie  issue  must  las  »uiiable  to  French  interests ; 
and  while  Henry's  ambassadors  at  the  English  Court  did  their  best  to 
foment  the  growing  suspicion  of  Spain,  the  monarch  himself  strove  to 
spread  the  rumour  of  a  fresh  rising  in  England.  Writing  to  his  envoy 
in  Venice,  he  gave  him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  a  rising  in  Kent ; 
and  on  February  18  Peter  Yannes,  writing  to  Mary,  enclosed  a  copy 
of  Henry's  letter :  according  to  the  intelligence  he  had  received  from 
Noailles,  Henry  added,  it  was  almost  certain  that  all  England  would 
imitate  the  example  thus  set  and  "prefer  to  die  in  battle  rather  than 
beeome  subject  to  a  foreign  Prince."  As  early  as  Christmas,  the  con- 
spirators, assembling  in  l^ondon,  had  concerted  a  general  rising,  which, 
however,  was  not  lo  take  place  until  March  18. 

Their  plans,  iiowever,  had  been  suspected ;  and  Gardiner,  having 
wrung  from  the  weak  and  faithless  Courtenay  a  full  confession  of  the 
plot,  had  taken  x>i  ompt  measures  for  its  repression.  The  ringleaders, 
who  were  thus  anticipated  in  their  designs  nearly  two  months  before 
the  time  agreed  upon  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  flew  recklessly 
to  arms.  Suffolk  and  Sir  James  Croft,  each  seeking  to  raise  his 
tenantry  —  the  one  in  Warwickshire,  the  other  in  Wales— were  both 
arrested  and  consigned  to  the  Tower  before  the  second  week  in 
February  bad  passed.  In  Devonshire,  towards  the  close  January, 
local  feeling  appears  to  have  led  a  certain  number  of  the  gentry  to  m;ike 
a  demonstration  in  Courtenay's  favour,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  had  been 
sheriff  of  the  county,  being  foriunost  among  them,  liis  family,  however, 
were  unpopular  and  commanded  but  little  influence,  and  the  other 
leaders,  after  vainly  awaiting  Courtenay's  promised  appearance  at 
Exeter,  suddenly  dispersed  in  panic.  Carew  fled  to  Paris  and  thence  to 
Venice,  where  his  adventurous  and  turbulent  career  was  nearly  brought 
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to  a  coiiclusiun  by  bravos  whom  Peter  Valines  was  accused  of  having 
hired  to  assassinate  him. 

The  chief  danger  arose  in  Kent,  where  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  bold 
and  skilful  leader,  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  force  at 
Rochester,  which  was  shortly  after  augmented  by  2000  men  who  had 
deserted  from  the  standard  of  Lord  Abergavenny  near  Wrotham  Heath. 
This  gathering  was  the  response  to  a  proclamation  which  he  had 
previously  (January  25)  issued  at  Maidstone^  in  which  Mary's  supporters 
were  denounced  as  aiming  at  the  perpetual  servitude  of  her  most 
loving  subjects.  Englishmen  were  adjiirod  to  rise  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  the  commonwealth,  while  intimation  was  given  tliat  aid  was  on 
its  way  from  France.  With  Noailies  Wyatt  appears  actually  to  have 
been  in  correspondence.  The  Council  were  divided  as  to  tlie  course 
\\  hieii  should  be  pursued  and  distracted  by  mutual  recriminations  ;  while 
they  also  evinced  no  alacrity  in  taking  measures  for  the  raising  of  troops. 
Maiy,  whom  Renard  dissuaded  from  quitting  the  capital,  exhibited  on 
the  other  hand  a  courage  and  resolution  which  roused  the  loyal  feeling 
of  all  around  her.  While  part  of  the  City  Guard  at  once  set  out  to 
meet  the  insurgents,  the  Corporation  proceeded  to  arm  an  additional 
force  of  500  men  to  follow  in  their  track.  As  they  approached  Rochester 
Bridge,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  sent 
forward  a  herald  to  proclaim  that  "  all  such  as  wolde  desyst  their 
purpose  shuhl  have  frank  and  free  pardon."'  On  February  1  the  Queen 
herself  appeared  at  a  gathering  of  the  eitizeus  in  the  (iuihlhall  and 
delivered  a  speecli  which  excited  j[:^eneral  enthusiasm.  Wyatt,  she  said, 
liud  demanded  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  person,  the  keeping 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  placing  of  her  counsellors ;  she  was  convinced  that 
her  loyal  subjects  would  never  consent  that  such  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  so  vile  a  traitor.  As  for  her  marriage,  the  conspirators  were 
simply  making  it  ^^a  Spanish  cloak  to  cover  their  pretended  purpose 
against  our  religion."  The  Council  had  pronounced  her  marriage  ex- 
pedient '^botb  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm  and  also  of  you,  our  subjects" ; 
should  the  nobility  and  the  Commons  deem  it  otherwise,  she  was  willing 
**to  abstain  from  marriage  while  she  lived."  Her  courage  and  out- 
spokenness produced  a  considerable  effect ;  for  two  days  later  Noailies 
sent  word  tliat  tlie  populace,  wlio  had  been  reported  to  be  meditating 
an  attack  on  Llie  palace  and  the  consignment  of  Mary  herself  into 
W yatt's  handij,  were  actively  occupied  with  putting  the  City  into  a  state 
of  defence  and  had  mustered  to  the  number  of  25,000  armed  men. 
To  whoever  should  succeed  in  making  Wyatt  a  prisoner  and  bringing 
him  before  the  Council,  a  reward  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
was  held  out,  payable  in  perpetuity  to  himself  and  his  descendants. 

At  this  juncture  Wyatt  appeared  in  Southwark,  but  his  army 
amounted  only  to  some  7000  men  ;  no  force  had  arrived  from  France, 
while  the  royal  army  was  daUy  receiving  reinforcements.  The 
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contemporary  chronicler  has  described  in  graphic  narrative  the  incident? 
of  tlie  final  episode  :  —  Wyatt's  arrival  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ;  the  fierce 
fighting  that  ensued  as  he  pressed  on  to  the  City  ;  the  tlight  of  the 
cowardly  Courtenay  ;  Lord  Howard's  resolute  refusal  to  open  Lud  Ciatn  : 
W  yatt's  consequent  retreat  la  the  direction  of  Charing  Cross,  aiii 
surrender  at  Temple  Bar.  The  number  of  those  slain  in  the  fighting 
was  about  forty ;  fifty  of  the  conspirators  were  afterwards  hanged,  the 
rest  were  allowed  to  betake  themselves  to  tiieir  homes. 

Maiy's  former  clemeuey  had  been  censured  by  Charles ;  and  the 
Queen  herself,  justifiably  incensed  at  the  manner  in  which  that  clemency 
had  been  requited,  was  determined  not  to  err  again  in  the  same  direction. 
Gardiner,  preaching  in  her  presence  on  February  11,  exhorted  her 
now  to  have  mcrcv  on  the  coraraonwealth,  "the  conservation  of  which 
required  that  hurtful  members  should  be  cut  off."  On  the  following  cla'' 
the  trajjedv  of  the  execution  of  the  Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudlev 
took  place  on  i  ower  Hill.  Of  Rufi\>Ik's  duplicity  and  entire  want  of 
good  faith  there  could  be  no  duubl,  while  his  kiKivvn  sympathy  wiui  the 
Continental  Reformers  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ofXcuce  ;  and  hi^ 
ezectttlon  followed  about  a  week  later.  Wyatt  and  Suffolk's  wealthy 
and  ambitious  brother,  Lord  Thomas  Grey,  suffered  the  same  fate  in  the 
following  April.  On  thesameday  that  the  executions  commenced  Courte- 
nay again  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  here  he  was  confronted 
with  Wyatt,  who  directly  accused  him  of  complicity  in  the  rebellion, 
and  for  a  time  his  fate  seemed  doubtful.  A  few  weeks  lat  f >r.  however,  be 
was  removed  to  Fotheringay ;  and  a  year  after  he  was  released  on  parole, 
on  condition  that  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  when  he  selected  Padua 
the  place  of  his  retirement.  Tiie  last  of  the  rebels  to  suffer  was  Willi.iTi; 
Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  Council  under  Edward  VI,  whose  execution  touk 
place  on  May  18.  According  to  tlie  statement  of  Wyatt  in  his  confes- 
sion before  the  Commission,  Thomas  had  been  the  lirst  to  suggest  the 
assassination  of  Mary.  In  the  Tower  he  attempted  suicide ;  and  no 
detail  of  ignominy  was  omitted  at  his  execution. 

From  each  victim  an  endeavour  was  made  to  extort  evidence  which 
might  assist  the  authorities  in  tracing  the  conspiracy  to  its  snepected 
origin,  and  the  investigations  were  consequently  lengthened.  Charles, 
although  he  still  counselled  caution  and  deliberation  in  dealing  with 
matteis  of  religion,  urged  promptitude  in  the  punishment  of  the  oon* 
spirators,  so  that  Mary,  "  while  taking  such  measures  as  seemed  requisite 
for  her  own  security  in  regard  to  IClizahelh  and  Courtenay,''  might  the 
sooner  be  able  to  exercise  clemency  towards  those  whom  she  designt-ri  to 
spare, and  thus  reassure  tlie  great  majority.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  found 
her  procrastination  so  inexplicable  that  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  ii 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Gardiner  to  protect  Courtenay.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  outbreak  Mary  had  summoned  Elizabeth  hftck 
to  Court,  where  a  closer  surveillance  could  be  maintained  over  her 
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movements.  The  Priucess  deferred  compliance  under  the  plea  of  illness  ; 
but  on  February  22  she  arrived  in  a  litter  at  St  James'.  Here  she 
remained,  a  virtual  prisoner,  until  March  18,  when  the  order  was  given 
for  her  removal  to  tlie  Tower.  Thence,  on  May  18,  she  was  removed 
to  Woodstock,  where  she  continued  to  reside  until  the  following  Ai>ril, 
under  tlie  custody  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  closely  watched  and  deprived 
of  vnHAng  materials,  but  allowed  to  liaye  service  performed  according 
to  the  English  ritiiaL  After  the  conspiracy  had  been  crushed  Charles 
strongly  urged  that  the  Princess  should  be  executed,  on  the  ground  of 
her  conniyance  at  Wyatt's  plans.  Wyatt  himself,  indeed,  in  his  last 
words  on  the  scaffold,  completely  and  emphaticallj  exonerated  her.  It 
was  asserted,  however,  that  there  was  documentary  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
but  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Gardiner,  to  whose  exertions  she  was,  at 
this  crisis,  probably  indebted  for  her  life. 

The  gain  to  the  imperial  power  which  would  accrue  from  the  marriage 
between  Mary  and  Philip  had  been  regarded  by  Venice  with  an  appre- 
hension scarcely  less  than  that  of  France  ;  and  it  was  an  ascertained  fact 
ih.it  a  Venetian  carrack,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  had 
supplied  Wyatt  with  arms  and  a  cannon.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Soranzo ; 
but  on  being  interrogated  before  the  Council  he  stoutly  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  transaction,  although  complaints  against  him  continued  to 
lie  urged,  and  the  charge  itself  was  formally  preferred  by  Vargas  in 
Venice.  On  March  27,  accordingly,  Soranzo^s  letters  of  recall  were 
drawn  up,  and  Giovanni  Michiel  was  appointed  his  successor.  On 
May  22  the  latter  arrived  in  England.  It  probably  attests  his  im- 
partiality in  the  disehnrc^c  of  his  functions  that,  both  by  Renard  and 
Noailles,  he  was  subsequently  rcproaciied  as  favouring  the  o])}>o.site  p'lrty. 
He  appears  in  reality  to  have  conducted  himself  throughout  wiih  tiis- 
cretion  and  probity  ;  and,  while  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  most  discern- 
ing judges  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  England,  he  continued  to 
oommand  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  Venetian  Council. 

In  March,  Pole  had  arrived  at  St  Denia,  and  shortly  after  had  an 
audience  of  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  marked  cordiality. 
The  question  of  Mary*s  marriage  was  naturally  one  on  which  the  expres- 
sion of  his  views  was  invited  ;  and  he  waa  unable  to  conceal  his  personal 
conviction  tliat,  Courtenay's  political  career  having  now  terminated,  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Queen  of  England  should  remain  unmarried. 
In  any  case,  he  admitted  that  her  marriage  with  Philip  appeared  to  him 
undesirable.  That  such  was  his  opinion  soon  became  known  at  the 
imperial  Court ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Brussels  in  April,  he  not  only 
received  a  sliarp  rebuke  from  the  Emperor,  but  shortly  after  learned  that 
Charles  had  urged  in  Kome  the  desirability  of  his  recall.  He  continued, 
however,  to  reside  in  the  monastery  of  Diligam,  near  Brussels  ;  for  Pope 
Julius  could  not  but  feel  that  his  presence  as  Legate  in  England  would 
soon  be  indispensable.   But  for  tlie  present  the  fact  that  his  attainder 
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by  Parliament  was  still  unreversed,  and  the  evident  expediency  uf 
reassuring  those  who  now  held  the  alienated  Church  lands  as  to  hL^ 
intentions  with  regard  to  their  restitution,  suiiiced  to  justify  a  alight 
further  delay. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reaction  which  ensued  after  t  lie  insurrection  had 
been  suppressed  had  enabled  Mary  to  make  known  her  jjoliey,  and  to 
carry  it  into  effect  with  less  reserve.  In  March.  Eg'mont  returned  from 
Brussels,  and  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  the 
Queen  formally  betrothed  herself  to  Philip.  Every  effort  was  now  made 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  the  belief  that  the  marriage  would 
proye  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  realm  and  to  the  increase  of  its 
prestige.  Wotton,  writing  to  Noailles  from  Paris,  pointed  out,  at  some 
length,  that  the  involved  alliance  with  Spain  was  England's  indispensable 
rejoinder  to  the  danger  which  menaced  her  through  the  conjunction  of 
Fiance  with  Scotland ;  while  he  further  maintained  tliut  it  was  as  s 
means  of  defence  ac^ainst  this  ominous  combination  that  Charles  desired 
to  bring  about  a  union  between  England  and  Flanders,  between  the 
House  of  Tudor  and  that  of  llal)sburgj  :  as  for  the  intention  with  >vhich 
France  credited  him,  —  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  ihe  disiirraini^ 
of  its  population,  —  such  designs  had  no  place  in  the  imperial  breust.  In 
support  of  these  views  he  adduced  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the 
English  maleontents  were  daily  arriving  in  France,  seeking  service  under 
Henry,  ''in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Emperor  by  sea,** 

The  assembling  of  Mary*s  second  Parliament  C^pril  2,  1554)  at 
Westminster  also  served,  from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  its  prede- 
cessor, to  emphasise  a  new  departure  in  public  affairs.  Not  more  than 
seventy  of  the  members  of  the  former  House  reappeared  in  the  new 
and  the  entire  body  evinced  a  spirit  of  far  more  ready  conij)Iiance  wiih 
the  royal  wishes.  The  learling-  members  accepted  f^ratcfully  ilie  pension!- 
whicii  Mary,  aided  by  the  imperial  liberality,  \\;is  able  to  oiler  them  : 
and  the  marriage  bill,  as  it  came  down  from  the  Upper  Honse,  reerlved 
a  ready  assent.  The  necessity  for  discussion,  indeed,  was  diminished  tn 
the  fact  liiuL  the  conditions  already  agreed  upon  between  Charles  aiiu 
Gardiner  were  now  restated  with  explanatory  clauses  to  obviate  mis- 
interpretation. It  was  also  expressly  stipulated  that  the  royal  match 
should  not  in  any  way  derogate  from  the  league  recently  concluded 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Kii^  of  France,  but  that  the  peace  between 
the  English  and  the  French  should  remain  firm  and  inviolate."  Some 
opposition  was  offered,  however,  to  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  two  Acts 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  of  Duriiam,  the  measure  being  carried 
by  a  majority  of  only  81  in  a  House  of  321. 

Her  main  objects  thus  attained,  Mary  dismissed  Parliament  on  Mav  5  ; 
and  for  the  next  two  months  licr  energies  and  attention  were  luaiuly 
concentrated  on  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Philip,  who  arrived 
from  Coruuna  in  Southampton  W^ater  on  July  20.    He  was  escorted 
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on  the  voyage  by  150  vessels,  carrying  a  splendid  retinue  and  treasure 
in  bullion  amounting  to  half-a-million  of  English  money.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  performed  by  Gardiner,  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  his  own  diocese  of  Winchester.   At  the  conclusion,  proclamation 

was  made  of  tlie  future  style  of  Philip  and  his  bride,  —  '*  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland,  Defenders 
of  the  Faith,  Piinces  of  Spain  and  rastile,  Archdulces  of  Austria, 
Dukes  of  Milan,  l>iii  ^-un(ly,  and  Brabant,  Counts  of  llabsbiirg,  Flanders, 
and  Tyrol."  Their  public  entry  into  London  took  j)lace  towards  the 
close  of  Anc^st ;  and  the  capital  now  bt came  tlnonged  with  Spaniards, 
among  whom  priests  and  friars  formed  a  considerable  element.  The 
regularity  with  wliich  Philip  attended  mass  and  observed  the  other 
offices  of  hi«  Church  was  necemrily  construed  into  evidence  of  his  de- 
signs for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  worship ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  both  to  him  and  Mary  this  appeared  as  the  paramount  object  com- 
manding their  attention. 

Among  the  royal  advisers  Gardiner  and  Paget,  by  \  irtue  of  both 
experience  and  ability,  assumed  the  foremost  place.  Neither,  however, 
could  be  8.iid  to  be  recommended  by  consistency  of  principle  in  his 
past  career  ;  they  had,  at  more  than  one  juncture,  been  rivals  and 
even  bitter  enemies,  and  they  still  diil'ered  widely  in  their  policy  and 
aims.  While  (Jardmer,  who  aspired  to  a  dictatorship  in  the  Council, 
insisted  on  immediate  and  coercive  measures  a(;ainst  heresy,  Paq-et, 
alUiuugli  admiLling  that  the  i*e-€stablishnienl  of  the  ancient  faith 
was  essential  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm, 
demurred  to  what  he  termed  methods  of  ^  fire  and  blood."  In  their 
perplexity  the  two  sovereigns  appear  alike  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  might  be  well  to  take  counsel  with  advisers  who^  by 
their  remoteness  from  the  theatre  of  recent  events,  might  be  better 
able  to  take  a  dispassionate  view.  Foremost  among  these  stood  Ker^a- 
nald  Pole,  wlio,  .is  Legate,  iiad  already,  in  the  preceding  April,  at  Mary's 
request,  nominated  six  more  Hishops  to  fdl  the  vacant  sees,  —  White, 
to  I^ineoln  ;  liounie,  to  Hath;  Morijnn.  to  St  l)avid's;  Brooks,  to 
(jloucester ;  Cotes,  to  Cliesler;  Grillith,  to  i'ochcstc-r.  In  a  highly 
eharai'teristio  letter  the  Legate  himself  now  ajipealed  to  KiiiLT  Philip  to 
uduiit  him,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  "at  tliat  tKM>r  at  which  lie  had  so  long 
knocked  in  vain.  **  A  precedent  afforded  by  the  records  of  Gardiner's  own 
see  of  Winchester  was  at  the  same  time  opportunely  brought  forward  as 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  Pole*s  still  unreversed  attainder. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  proctor  of  the  English  Crown  appealed 
against  the  exercise  of  the  legatine  functions  with  which  Martin  V  had 
invested  Cardinal  Hemlort,  at  that  time  also  Bishop  of  Winchester,  it 
had  been  suggested  that  Beaufort  might  act  tanquam  canlhialis  although 
not  tanfptnm  leffafuft.  It  was  now  ruled  thai  Pole  might  be  admitted 
into  the  realm  as  a  Cardinal  Ambassador  although  not  as  Legate ; 
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wliile  the  apprehensions  which  this  decision  mic^ht  have  aroused  were  to 
a  great  extent  dissipated  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Pontiff  powers  whereby  he  would  be  able  to  grant  to  all  holders  of 
monastic  and  collegiate  lands  the  right  of  continuing  in  ])(>s.session. 

On  November  20  Pole  landed  at  Dover,  a.nd  proceeded  thence  by 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  Gravesend.  Here  he  was  presented 
with  two  documents  which  finally  cleared  away  all  impedimentB  from 
his  path :  the  firsts  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  ten  days  before, 
reversing  his  attainder;  the  second,  letters  patent  bronght  by  the 
Bbhop  of  Durham,  empowering  him  to  exercise  without  restraint  his 
functions  as  Legate.  His  progress  from  Gravesend  to  Whitehall,  ;>  ccord- 
ingly,  resembled  a  triumphal  procession,  and  on  his  arrival  in  tlie 
capital  he  was  greeted  with  special  honour  by  Philip  and  Mary. 
Writs,  in  which  the  title  of  "Supreme  Head'*  was  discarded,  were 
forthwith  issued  for  a  third  Parliament,  to  meet  on  November  12  ;  and 
on  the  27th  the  Legate  delivered  before  the  assembled  members  a 
Declaration,  couched  in  highly  figurative  language,  explanatory  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  sent,  of  the  object  of  his  coming, 
and  of  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested.  At  the  conclosion 
of  his  address  he  was  formally  thanked  by  Grardiner,  and  after  he  had 
quitted  the  assembly  the  Chancellor  declared  that  he  had  spoken  as  one 
inspired.  On  the  following  day  the  question  was  put  to  both  Houses, 
whether  England  should  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Apostolic  See? 
The  affirmative  was  carried  without  a  dissentient  among  the  Peers,  and 
'  with  but  two  in  tlie  Commons.  On  St  Andrew's  Day,  Pole,  on  bended 
knee  before  Mary,  presented  her  witli  the  Supplication  of  the  two  Honses, 
"that  they  might  receive  absolution,  and  be  readmitted  into  the  body  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Pope,  the  Supreme  Head  thereof.** 
After  further  formaliiies,  and  intercession  made  by  King  and  Queen  on 
behalf  of  the  Houses,  Pole  pronounced  the  absolution  and  received  the 
petitioners,  by  his  authority  as  Legate,  "  again  into  the  unity  of  onr 
Mother  the  Holy  Church/' 

The  legislation  of  the  two  preceding  reigns  in  all  that  related  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  see  was  now  rescinded ;  and  on  Advent  Sunday 
Gardiner,  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  the  Legate, 
called  upon  the  nation  to  rouse  itself  from  the  slumbers  and  delusions 
of  tlie  ])ast  years  and  to  return  to  the  true  fold,  while  he  himself  at  the 
same  time  abjured  the  doctrine  set  fortli  in  his  De  Vera  (Xfedientia  and 
declared  his  unreserved  submission  to  the  papal  power. 

Another  Supplication,  and  one  of  very  different  tenour,  now  issucJ 
from  within  those  prison  walks  where  the  chief  loaders  of  the  Keformer? 
were  conlined.  It  detailed  the  hardships  to  whicii  Lliey  wei^e  subjected ; 
claimed  that  the  accusations  brought  against  them  should  be  diatinctly 
stated,  in  order  that  they  might  be  heard  in  their  own  defence ;  and,  since 
it  was  as  heretics  that  they  had  been  singled  out  for  imprisonment,  ther 
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urged  that  "  heresy  "  should  be  If'O'ally  defined.  Parliament's  response  to 
ih\&  appeal  was  the  re-enactment  of  three  ancient  statutes  formerly  in 
force  a<,Minst  Lolhirdisni.  The  measure  passed  rapidly  through  both 
liuiijses,  the  only  opposition  which  it  encountered  proceeding  from  the 
Lords,  wliere  some  objection  was  urged  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
episcopal  juriBdiction,  while  the  penalties  enacted  were  pronounced 
excessive.  As  the  result  of  this  legislation,  John  Rogers  (the  proto- 
martjr  of  the  reign)  died  at  the  stake  in  the  following  February ;  and 
a  series  of  like  tragical  scenes  followed,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  tiie 
martyrs  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  were  endured,  combined 
to  produce  a  widespread  impression.  So  marked,  indeed,  was  the 
jmpnlar  sympathy,  that  Renard  felt  bound  to  suggest  to  Philip  the 
employment  of  less  extreme  measures,  '••otherwise  the  heretics  would 
take  occasion  to  assert  that  the  means  employed  by  the  Church  to 
bring'  back  perverts  to  tlie  fold  were,  not  teaching  and  example,  but 
cruel  punishments."  He  further  advised  that  Pole  shoukl,  from  time 
to  time,  have  audience  of  the  Council  and  be  consulted  by  them  with 
regard  to  the  penalties  to  he  enforced.  Unfortunately,  neither  Gardiner 
nor  Pole  was  inclined  from  previous  experience  to  advocate  a  lenient 
course.  The  former  was  especially  anxious  to  give  proof  of  the  sin* 
cerity  of  his  recent  repudiation  of  his  former  tenets;  the  latter  was 
scarcely  less  desirous  of  showing  that  under  a  gentle  demeanour  he 
was  capable  of  cherishing  a  strong  purpose,  l^ve  years  before,  when 
his  merits  as  a  candidate  for  the  tiara  were  under  discussion  at  the 
Conclave,  it  had  been  urged  against  Pole  that  when  at  Viterbo  he  had 
been  wanting  in  the  requisite  severity  towards  obstinate  heretics  :  and 
he  had  himself  always  claimed  to  have  inclined  to  mere}'  wlien  assisting 
at  the  conferences  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  he  was  especially 
anxious  at  this  time  to  leave  no  occasion  for  a  similar  reproach  in 
England,  and  his  discharge  of  his  functions  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  cannot  be  regarded  as  lenient ;  although  in  Convocation,  as 
late  as  January,  1555,  he  admonished  the  Bishops  to  use  gentleness 
in  their  endeavours  towards  the  reclaiming  of  heretics. 

For  the  merciless  severities  which  ensued,  the  violence  of  the  more 
intolerant  Reformers  also  afforded  a  partial  extenuation;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  part  played  by  Bonner  was  not  that 
attributed  to  him  by  Foxe,  of  a  cruel  bigot  who  exulted  in  sending 
his  victims  to  tlte  stake.  The  number  of  those  put  to  death  in  his 
diocese  of  Lon  it n  was  undoubtedly  disproportionately  large,  but  this 
would  seem  to  iiave  been  more  the  result  {»f  tlie  strength  of  the  Reforming 
element  in  the  capital  and  in  Essex  tliau  to  the  employment  of  ex^ 
ceptional  rigour ;  while  the  evidence  also  shows  that  he  himself  dealt 
patiently  with  many  of  the  Protestants,  and  did  his  best  to  induce  them 
to  renounce  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  their  errors. 

In  the  course  of  1555  events  abroad  brought  about  a  further 
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Tnodilicutioii  of  the  relations  of  England  with  the  Holy  See.  lu  Feb- 
ruary au  embassy  had  been  sent  to  Julius  III,  to  make  known  to  him 
the  unreserved  submisBioii  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  ambas* 
sadors  proceeded  leisurely  on  their  journey,  and  while  still  on  the  waj 
were  met  by  the  tidings  of  the  Pontiff  *8  death,  which  had  taken  place  on 
March  23.  Charles  forthwith  sent  an  urgent  request  to  Pole  to  repair  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  support  the  imperial  interests  in  the  new  election. 
The  Cardinal,  however,  sought  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
nPL^^ot  iutions  for  poane  were  even  of  yet  greater  importance  for  the  welfare 
of  (Jhi  istendom.  His  friend.  Cardinal  Alcssandro  Farnese,  hastened  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  support  his  claims  in  the  Conclave;  but 
Pole  himself  suenied,  according  to  Michiel,  without  any  personal  ambition 
at  this  crisis.  The  efiforts  of  France  were  forestalled  by  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Corvini;  but,  before  another  tliree  weeks  hud  elapsed,  Marcel- 
lus  II  himself  was  no  more. 

This  second  opportunity  seemed  both  to  Mar}-  and  to  Grardiner  one 
that  should  not  be  disregarded,  and  Pole's  claims  were  now  strongly 
urged ;  even  Noailles  admitted  that  no  election  was  more  likely  to  bring 
peace  to  Christendom,  nor  could  he  conceive  of  any  other  Pontiff  who 
would  hold  the  balance  with  such  equal  impartiality  between  France  and 
the  Empire.  Apfain,  however,  the  Italian  party  triumphed;  and  even 
Pole  himself  may  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  liis  abstention  when 
(iian  Pietro  Carjiffa  (now  in  liis  eiglitieth  year)  succeeded  as  Paul  IV  to 
the  papal  chair.  The  liouse  of  Caraffa  was  Neapolitan  and  had  lung 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  h'rance,  wliile  it  cherished  a  corresponding 
hereditary  enmity  towards  Spain.  Paul  could  remember  Italy  in  the 
days  of  her  freedom,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Spanish  domination  had  been 
intensified  by  not  unfrequent  collisions  with  the  imperial  representatives 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  not  least  by  the  strenuous  efforts  they 
had  made  to  defeat  his  election  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  The 
bestowal  of  Milan  and  the  crown  of  Italy  on  Philip,  on  his  betrothal  to 
Mary,  had  still  further  roused  Caraffa's  ire.  Paul,  indeed,  did  not 
scruple  to  accuse  Charles  of  dealing  leniently  with  heretics  in  order  to 
show  his  aversion  from  the  Roman  policy.  Before  the  year  1555  close'! 
lie  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  which  had  for  its  speeiiu 
object  the  exptilsion  of  the  imperialist  forces  from  the  Italian  peninsnla. 
Charles,  when  infornu'd  by  the  Nuncio  of  the  election,  blandly  observed 
that  he  could  well  remember,  when  himself  a  boy  of  fourteen,  hearing 
the  new  Pope  sing  mass  at  Brussels.  Michiel,  however,  to  whom  Philip 
at  Hampton  Court  communicated  the  intelligence,  could  petceive  that 
neither  the  King  himself  nor  those  ^  Spanish  gentlemen**  with  whom  be 
found  the  opportunity  of  conversing  at  Richmond  were  pleased,  and 
saysplainly:  '*  They  by  no  means  approve  of  tliis  election.'*  Inthesame 
letter  (June  G)  he  informs  the  Doge,  that  "Her  Majesty  expects  and 
hopes  during  this  week  to  comfort  the  realm  by  an  auspicious  delivery**; 
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aithougli  liti  adds  that  this  is  earlier  than  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
anticipate. 

On  Hampton  Ooart,  wbither,  Bome  two  months  before,  Sir  Henrjr 
Bedingfield  had  condncted  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  main  interest 
of  the  English  nation  now  became  concentrated ;  and  piobabl  j  no  period 
in  her  whole  life  was  marked  by  more  torturing  doubt  and  anxiety. 
Her  days  passed  in  almost  complete  solitude;  Gardiner,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  other  members  of  the  Council  were  her  only  visitors ;  the 
object  of  their  visits,  as  she  soon  became  painfully  aware,  l>ein;:»'  to  draw 
frnm  lier  some  unguarded  expression  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
at  i  II I  ission  of  her  complicity  in  the  insurrection.  Their  design,  however, 
\va.s  baffled  by  her  indiLTuant  and  persiHtent  denials;  and  when,  early 
in  July,  Mary  accorded  her  captive  an  interview,  Elizabeth  again,  and 
in  yet  stronger  language,  asseverated  her  entire  innocence.  A  visit  from 
the  King,  addressing  her  with  respectful  demeanonr  and  kindly  words, 
encouraged  while  it  somewhat  mystified  her;  but  before  another  ten  days 
had  passed  away  the  sagacious  Princess  could  easily  interpret  the  change 
of  purpose  which  his  bearing  had  then  indicated. 

It  now  became  known  that  Mary  had  been  under  a  complete  delusion, 
and  that  there  would  probably  be  no  offspring  from  the  royal  marriage. 
Elizabeth's  supporters  at  once  took  heart  again,  as  they  realised  the 
change  which  had  supervened  in  regard  to  her  future  prospects.  They 
ii[)I>eared  in  London  in  high  spirits  and  large  numbers,  so  comporting 
themselves,  indeed,  that  the  Council,  in  alarm,  ordered  the  more  promi- 
nent among  them  to  retin;  to  their  estates,  as  suspected  heretics  and 
leagued  with  rebels.  But  Elizabeth  herself  was  set  at  liberty  and  sought 
again  her  former  seclusion  at  Ashridge ;  and,  as  Mary  slowly  awoke 
from  her  fond  dream  of  maternity,  Philip,  freed  from  the  obligation 
which  had  detained  him  at  her  side,  began  to  advert  to  continental 
politics  and  to  plead  that  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  demanded  his 
personal  supervision  abroad.  Before,  however,  quitting  his  island  king- 
dom, he  dcemt  d  it  necessary  to  advise  his  COnsort  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  Elizabetli  during  his  absence  —  advice  wliieh  differed 
materially  from  that  [riven  by  his  father.  It  was  no  longer  suggested 
that  political  exigencies  might  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  sister's  life. 
On  the  contrary,  Mary  was  now  recommended  to  extend  all  possible 
indulsfenee  to  the  Princess,  and  the  changed  conditions  of  Elizabeth's 
existence  became  obvious  even  to  the  public  at  large  ;  nor  did  lULtiiigent 
observers  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was 
the  only  barrier  to  the  succession  of  Mary  Stewart,  the  betrothed  of  the 
French  monarch,  to  the  throne  of  England. 

But  round  the  present  occupant  of  that  throne  the  clouds  were 
gathering  more  darkly  than  before,  and  Mary's  temper  imd  health  were 
visibly  affected  by  the  wanton  imputations  directed  against  both  herself 
and  Philip.   Among  the  iiipanish  party,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the 
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royal  disUlusionmentt  there  were  those  who  represented  the  young  King 
as  the  victim  of  a  designing  woman,  and  who  affected  to  believe  that 
Mary^s  pretended  pT^;nanej  was  a  mere  device  to  detain  her  hushand 
by  her  side.  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  listen  to  allegatLons 
which  asserted  that  the  King,  despairing  of  a  lineal  succession,  was 
meditating  a  ewt/p  de  main,  hy  bringing  over  large  bodies  of  Spanish 
troops  and  occupying  the  harbours  and  ports,  and  tliua  realising  the 
long'-siisy>p<  tp(l  design  of  the  Habsburg,  —  the  reduction  of  England  to 
a  dependency  of  Spain.  Both  Charles  and  T'hilip,  again,  became  aware 
that  with  Mary's  vanished  hopes  a  c  nsulerable  advantage  in  their 
negotiations  with  France  had  also  disappeared ;  and  the  malicious  ex- 
ultation of  Noailles  knew  no  bounds,  liurely  in  the  annals  of  royalty 
in  England  had  satire  and  ridicule  been  at  once  so  rancorous  and  so 
unmerited.  The  haugh  ty  Habsburg,  acutely  sensitive,  under  a  seemi  ngly 
impassive  exterior,  to  all  that  affected  his  personal  dignity,  determined 
to  quit  the  country,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  behest,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  affairs  of  those  vast  possessions  which  he  was  soon  to 
be  called  upon  to  rule.  On  Aug^ust  28,  1555,  Philip  sailed  for  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  incidents  which  preceded  his  departun^  rno  flcscribed  in  detail 
by  Michiel.  Before  embarking;,  the  King  summoned  the  lords  of  the 
Council  to  the  Coiineil  Chamber,  and  tliere  handed  them  a  series  of 
suggestions  for  tlio  government  of  the  realm  during  his  absence,  together 
with  a  list  of  names  of  those  whom  he  deemed  most  eligible  for  the 
ocmduct  of  affairs.  If  we  may  credit  the  Venetian  envoy,  the  judgment 
and  ability  displayed  in  this  document  excited  the  approval  and  ad« 
miration  of  all  who  perused  it.  At  Greenwich,  where  Philip  embarked, 
he  took  leave  of  Mary  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  of  their  apartments; 
the  Queen  maintaining  her  self-possession  until  he  was  gone,  and  then 
giving  way  to  uncontrollable  grief.  Pole,  whom  the  King  had  designated 
as  her  chief  eonnscllor,  was  indeed  now  the  only  adviser  to  whom  she 
could  turn  with  any  confidence,  and  her  sense  of  loneiine^-^  and  desertion 
was  intense.  The  Cardinal,  touched  by  her  pitiable  condition,  compiled 
a  short  prayer  for  her  use  during  lier  husband's  absence. 

The  departure  of  Philip  was,  however,  perfectly  justified  by  the 
pressing  state  of  a£fairs  at  the  imperial  Court,  whither  he  had  already 
received  more  than  one  urgent  summons  from  his  father.  Gharies' 
health  was  giving  way,  and,  although  only  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he  was 
already  contemplating  retirement  to  *^our  kingdoms  of  Spain,"  there 
"to  pass  the  rest  of  our  life  in  repose  and  tranquillity.**  But  before 
this  could  be,  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  make  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  the  succession  in  his  own  imperial  domains ;  wliile  he  also 
a.?pired  to  arrnnge,  if  possible,  for  the  repeal  succession  in  En;^land. 
Althonpfli  no  reasonable  hope  of  issue  from  his  son's  marriage  could 
now  be  entertained,  the  astute  Emperor  would  not  abandon  his  project 
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of  securing  the  Enc^lish  Crown  to  his  own  House  without  a  final 
effort ;  and  he  now  proposed  tliat  the  Princess  Elizabetli  sliould  be 
betrothed  to  his  nepliew,  tlie  Archduke  Ferdinand.  lUit  in  return 
for  the  accession  of  territory  and  influence  that  would  thus  accrue 
to  the  Austrian  biancb,  he  insisted  dutt  Philip  should  receive  for 
Italy  the  title  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,**  implying  the  delegation  of  the 
supreme  imperial  power.  The  objections  of  Ferdinand  prevented  the 
public  execution  of  this  stipulation,  which  was  however  later  secretly 
carried  out.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  wiis  currently  reported  that 
Ferdinand's  succession  to  the  Empire  itself  was  in  jeopardy ;  a  cool- 
ness arose  between  the  two  brotliers  :  and  when  on  October  25,  1555, 
Charles  made  a  fonnal  snrrfM^IiT  at  Brussels  of  his  Flemish  provinces  to 
his  son,  neither  the  Kiiiif  of  the  Romans  nor  his  son  Maximilian 
appeared  in  the  august  assemblage.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  capital,  where  Charles,  takinj^  his  seat  on  his  throne, 
with  Philip  on  his  right  hand  and  Mary,  the  late  Regent  of  the  Low 
Countries,  on  his  left,  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  ministers 
of  State  and  the  delegates  of  the  provinces,  formally  ceded  to  his 
80n«  the  **King  of  England  and  of  Naples,**  the  entire  surrounding 
territories — the  duchies,  marquisates,  principalities,  counties,  baronies, 
lordships,  villages,  castles,  and  fortresses  therein,  together  with  all  the 
royalties.'* 

It  can  scan-ely  be  deemed  stirprising  if,  amid  these  new  and  vast  re- 
sponsibilities, Philip's  insular  kin^fdom  and  its  loiiely  Queen  might  seem 
at  times  forgotten  ;  or  that  Charles,  whose  d(!sign  it  had  been  to  set  out 
for  Spain  as  soon  as  possible,  found  his  departure  unavoidably  retarded 
until  the  year  1556  was  fur  advanced.  But  in  the  February  of  that 
year  the  Truce  of  Vaucelles  ended  for  a  time  the  hostilities  with  France, 
Henry  thereby  retaining  x^ossession  of  the  entire  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  With  his  habitual  want  of  good  faith,  however,  the  French 
monarch  did  not  scruple,  whenever  an  opportimity  presented  itself,  still 
secretly  to  foment  insurrection  agiunst  both  Philip  and  Mary  in  their 
respective  domains. 

At  length,  on  August  9,  the  Emperor  finally  quitted  Brussels,  and 
embarked,  a  month  later,  for  Spain.  His  departure  was  pathetieally 
deprecated  and  deplored  by  Mary,  who,  now  gnithMl  almost  solely  by 
l*ole,  iiad  durin<r  tlie  previous  year  been  directing  her  main  efforts  to 
the  suppression  of  heresy  within  her  realm. 

The  entire  number  of  those  who  thus  sufTered  during  her  reign  was 
less  tlian  400,  — a  number  which  appears  small  when  contrasted  with  the 
thousands  who  had  already  died  in  a  like  cause  in  Provence,  or  who  were 
destined  to  do  so  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  social  eminence,  high 
chaiaoter,  and  personal  popularity  of  not  a  few  of  the  English  martyrs, 
unalloyed,  as  in  many  cases  these  qualities  were,  with  political  dis- 
affection, served  to  invest  their  fate  with  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes 
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of  tlieir  follow-couutrymen,  —  an  interest  whicli  Foxe's  Book  oj  Martyrt^ 
chained  to  the  eagle  brass"  of  many  a  parish  church,  did  much  to 
perpetuate.  The  prominence  thus  secured  for  that  partial  record  was 
the  means  of  winning  for  its  cont^ts  an  amount  of  attention  from  later 
historical  writers  greatlj  in  excess  of  its  actual  merits.  It  needed,  how- 
ever, neither  misrepresentation  nor  partisaiisliip  to  gain  for  many  of  the 
martyi-s  of  Marj^s  reign  the  deep  sympathy  of  observant  contemporaries* 
John  Rogers,  once  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  lecturer  on  divinity, 
followed  to  the  stake  by  his  wife  and  children,  nerved  by  their  ex- 
hortations, and  cxpirinL:  uninoved  and  unshaken  before  their  gaze,  —  the 
reasojiable  defence  ami  lejj^ally  strong  position  of  Robert.  Ferrar.  the 
former  Bishop  of  St  David's,  —  the  transparent  lionesty  and  schohirly 
acumen  of  John  Bradford,  —  the  tine  qualities  and  youthful  heroism  of 
Thomas  Hawkes  (whom  Bonner  himself  would  gladly  have  screened),  — 
all  commanded  sympathy  and  were  entirely dissociateid  from  that  political 
discontent  which  undoubtedly  called  for  prompt  and  stem  repression. 

With  regard  however  to  the  three  distinguished  martjrrs,  who  died 
at  Oxford,  there  was  a  wide  difference.  In  proportion  to  their  eminence 
had  been  their  offence  as  contumacious  offenders.  Cranmer,  as  signatory 
to  the  late  King's  will  and  thereby  participant  in  the  diversion  of  the 
Succession  as  well  as  in  the  actual  plot  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  Jane,  had 
two  years  before  been  condemned  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  higlj  treason. 
And  although  tlie  extreme  j)enaUy  had  been  remitted,  the  sentence  had 
carried  witii  it  the  forfeiture  of  ]iis  arclibishoprie,  and  he  remained  a 
prisoner  in  tlie  Tower.  His  captivity  was  shared  by  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
of  whom  the  former  had  been  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  bis  support  of 
the  Lady  Jane,  while  the  latter,  asiar  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry,  had 
been,  for  a  time,  a  prisoner  within  the  same  walls,  denounced  as  active 
in  moving  tumults  in  the  State.**  Had  it  not  been  for  Wyatt*s 
conspiracy  they  would  probably  have  regained  their  freedom ;  but  with 
that  experience  Mwy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  past  clemency  had 
been  a  mistaken  policy,  and  in  conjunction  with  Pole  she  now  resolved 
to  show  no  lenieney  to  those  convicted  of  heretical  doctrine.  Such  a 
mode  of  procedure  was  convenient  when  compared  with  prosecutions 
for  treason,  as  at  once  less  costly,  more  expeditious,  and  allowing  the 
use  of  evidence  afforded  by  the  culprits  themselves.  It  was  also  certain 
that  not  one  of  the  three  distinguished  ecclesiastics  would  have  ventured 
to  deny  Uiat  heresy  was  an  offence  which  called  for  the  severest  penalties. 
Cranmer,  in  conjunction  with  his  chaplain  Ridley,  had  pronounced 
sentence  in  1549  on  Joan  Booher,  and  in  doing  so  had  been  perfectly 
aware  that  her  condemnation  involved  her  death  by  burning  at  the 
liands  of  tlu'  secular  power.  Ridley  in  his  notable  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  1553  liad  denounced  Mary  as  a  usurper,  not  on  the  ground 
of  the  illegality  of  her  succession  but  as  one  altogether  intract;iblc  in 
matters  of    truth,  faith  and  obedience."   Latimer,  when  Bishop  of 
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Worcester,  bad  expressed  his  uiueserved  approval  of  a  sentence  whereby 
a  number  of  Anabaptists  perished  at  the  stake  ;  and,  on  the  occasion 
when  Friar  Forest  met  with  a  like  fate  for  denying  the  supremacy 
claimed  by  Henry  VIII,  had  preached  against  the  papal  claims  to 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  England.  Accordingly,  just  as  the  Reformers 
had  rosortt'd  to  political  rebellion  in  order  to  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  theological  error,  so  the  Crown  now  sought  to  punish  political 
<lisafTection  on  the  grounds  of  religious  heresy.  The  power  which 
invoked  the  law  could  also  enforce  its  own  definition  of  the  offence. 

The  Reformers  liad  however  frequently  complained  t])at  they  .suffered 
persecution  as  heretics,  while  the  exact  nature  of  llieir  offence  remained 
itself  undefined.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  no  (loiil)t  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  cases  of  Latimer,  Craumer,  and  Ridley :  —  out 
of  their  own  mouths  should  their  condemnation  be  justified.  Such  was 
the  design  with  which,  in  March,  1554,  they  were  brought  from  the 
Tower  to  Oxford,  and  there  called  upon  to  defend,  in  a  formal  disputa- 
tion, their  doctrine  respecting  the  Mass.  Nor  would  it  have  been  easy 
to  take  exception  to  the  right  of  these  three  eminent  men  to  represent 
the  tenets  of  their  party.  The  first  had  been  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
tlie  reii^n  of  Henry  ;  the  second  had  filled  tlie  see  of  Canterbury  for 
more  than  twent}-  years  ;  the  third  had  been  Bisliop  of  London,  and  iu 
that  capacity  had  assisted  at  the  deprivation  of  lionner  (his  predecessor, 
and  now  his  successor),  and  also  at  that  of  (lardiner.  All  three  again 
had  filled  positions  of  iaiportauce  in  their  University  of  Cauibridge,  and 
were  presumed  to  be  masters  of  dialectical  disputation ;  just  as  their 
opponents,  who  were  eleven  in  number,  had  been  selected  from  the  two 
Uniyersities.  Latimer,  however,  was  now  in  bis  seventieth  year,  and  it 
was  no  reflexion  on  his  courage  that  he  declined  an  ordeal  in  which 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  ready  memory  were  essentials.  The 
disputation  was,  however,  vigorously  maintained  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
m  conflict  with  their  numerous  antagoniste.  But  they  did  so  only  to  be 
pronounced  defeated  ;  and  after  proceedings  which  extended  over  six 
days,  they  were  recommitted  to  "  Rocardo,"  as  the  common  gaol  was 
designated  (in  allusion  to  a  lof^ncal  position  from  which  a  disputant  finds 
it  impossil)le  to  extricate  himself).  The  condemnation  involved  the 
assumption  that  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice  were  amenable  to  the 
decisions  of  casuistry  rather  than  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptui-e,  and  was 
therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  more  advanced  Reformers. 

The  captives  succeeded  in  corresponding  with  each  other  and  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  a  declaration  of  their  distinctive 
tenets  (May,  1554).  Among  other  leading  divines  then  sufTering  im- 
prisonment were  three  of  the  Bishops  created  in  Edward's  reign, —  John 
Hooper  of  Exeter,  Robert  Ferrar  of  St  David's,  and  Miles  Coverdale  of 
Exeter,  and  well-known  Reformers,  such  as  Rowland  Taylor,  John 
Philpot,  John  Bradford,  and  Edward  Crome.    But  none  of  these  were 
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cotn parable  for  learning,  dialectical  capacity,  and  intellectual  acumen 
Willi  tliu  three  liiwliops  whose  doctrines  already  stood  condemned  ;  and, 
when  the  other  Reformers  learnt  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  face 
a  similar  ordeal,  they  anticipated  such  a  requirement  by  an  intimation 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  engage  in  a  formal  disputation  but  were 
willing  to  set  forth  their  views  and  defend  them  in  writing. 

They  also  explained  what  their  leading  tenets  were : — the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faitli  alone,  the  repudiation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  transubstantiation,  together  with  the  adora* 
tion  of  the  Host,  clerical  celibacy,  and  T.atiii  services.  They,  however, 
professed  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  deprecated  all  con- 
spiracies against  her  authority.  With  respect  to  this  uianifesto  no 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken  ;  but  the  petitioners  were  still 
detained  in  captivity,  and  before  the  year  cloised  Pai  liiiiiiciit  enacted 
afresh  the  ancient  laws  against  Lollardism,  including  Archbishop 
Arunders  notorious  statute  de  haer^ieo  eomburenditf  all  of  which  had 
been  abolished  by  Somerset.  Conscious  of  the  net  which  was  being 
drawn  around  them,  and  that  their  heresy  was  becoming  a  question  of 
life  or  death,  the  captives  instructed  John  Bradford  to  draw  up  in  their 
name  a  new  Declaration,  couched  however  in  far  from  conciliatory  terms. 
As  against  the  newly  enacted  laws  of  Richard  II  and  his  two  successors, 
they  appealed  to  Parliament  to  re-enact  the  "many  J^odly  laws  tonchinsf 
the  true  religion  of  Christ  "  set  forth  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  by 
two  most  noble  Kings";  laws  which,  they  atliruied,  had  becTi  passed 
only  after  much  discussion  among  the  doctors  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
and  with  the  cordial  and  lull  aiiiieut  of  the  whole  realm.  Not  a  single 
parish  in  England,  they  declared,  was  desirous  of  a  return  to  "the 
Romish  superstitions  and  vain  service  "  which  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced. They  maintained  that  the  homilies  and  services  adopted  during 
King  Sdward's  reign  were  truly  Catholic,  and  were  ready  to  prove 
them  so ;  or,  if  they  failed  in  this,  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burned  as 
the  Lollard  laws  prescribed. 

The  Parliament  to  which  the  petitioners  appealed  gave  no  response 
to  tlieir  supplication,  although  a  spirit  of  reaction  is  distinctly  discern- 
ible in  the  Commons  during  this  session.  'I'liiit  body  liad  shown  a 
marked  disinclination  to  re-enact  the  laws  against  i^ollardism  ;  and 
although  it  had  consented  to  annul  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Henry  VIII,  so  lar  as  this  affected  the  papal  prerogatives  and  authority, 
it  had  confirmed  institutions  and  individuals  alike  in  their  possession  of 
the  property  which  Henry  had  wrested  from  the  Church.  In  the  event; 
agaui,  of  the  royal  marriage  being  blessed  with  offspring,  Philip  bad 
been  appointed  Regent,  should  he  survive  his  consort ;  but  his  regency 
was  to  last  only  so  long  as  the  minority  of  their  child,  and  was  to 
carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  reside  in  England.  And  finally,  it  ^vas 
decided  that  the  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty  were  to  continue  in  full 
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force,  while  the  propoeal  that  Philip  himself  should  be  honoured  with  a 
solemn  coronation  was  rejected.  Altogether,  there  had  been  much  to 
remind  the  King  of  certain  essential  differences  between  monarchy  in 
Spain  and  monarchy  in  England.  And  when  on  January  16,  1555,  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place,  Noailles  could  note,  with  mali- 
cious satisfaction,  tiie  siualhu  ss!  of  the  retinue  which  ai  t  f  nipanied  the 
sovereigns  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  dissatisfaction  shown  in  the 
House  itself  by  huili  Mary  and  her  consort. 

After  a  painful  and  ignominious  iuiprisonment  extending  over  more 
than  two  years,  the  three  Bishops  fonnd  themselves  in  September,  1555, 
again  seated  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford,  awaiting  their  trial  for 
the  heresies  of  which  they  had  already  been  convicted.  The  conduct  of 
the  proceedings  was  entrusted  to  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Legate ; 
andCranmer,  the  first  who  was  formally  summoned,  stood  with  his  head 
covered,  pleading  at  the  outset  that  he  had  sworn  never  to  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  recognise  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
ap])ointed  to  preside  ovit  the  proceeding's,  as  his  lawful  jiidi^fe.  Frenh 
charges, among  them  liis  marriage,  were  now  brought  against  him  ;  he 
was  then  cited,  as  a  Metro])(>litau,  toapj)ear  within  eighty  days  in  Rome 
to  answer  all  accusations,  and  was  finally  consigned  again  U>  Bocardo, 
Ridley  and  Latimer  were  to  be  more  summarily  dealt  with.  Pole, 
indeed,  sent  Fray  de  Soto^  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  Hebrew 
chair  at  Oxford  in  the  absence  of  Richard  Bruern,  to  argue  with  them. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  and  both  perished  at  the  same  stake,  "to  light,** 
as  Latimer  himself  there  expressed  it,  "  such  a  candle  in  England  as 
should  never  be  put  out."  Cranmer,  who,  from  a  tower  above  his  prison 
chamber,  witnessed  their  dying  agonies,  showed  less  resolution ;  and 
when  Fray  de  Garcia,  the  newly  appointed  Regius  Professor  nf  Divinity, 
was  sent  to  ply  him  with  further  arguments,  he  wavered,  and  admitted 
tliat  even  tl\e  ])a{>al  supremacy,  now  that  it  had  been  i-eeognised  l)y 
King,  Queen,  and  Parliament,  appeared  to  him  in  a  new  light.  He  was 
at  last  indut  fd  to  sign  a  recantation,  declaratory  of  liis  subnussion  to 
the  I'ope  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  his  country  and  their  laws.  His  formal  degradation,  how- 
ever, which  took  place  on  February  14,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  mercy  to  look  for  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  delegates ;  and  as 
his  crozier  was  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  the  mock  vestments  which 
symbolised  his  whole  ecclesiastical  career  were  successively  removed  from 
his  person,  and  the  ])allinm  taken  away,  he  resisted  forcibly,  at  the  same 
time  producing  from  his  sleeve  a  document  in  which  he  formally  appealed 
from  Paul  IV  to  the  next  General  Council.  Prior  to  tins  ceremony  he 
hud  for  a  few  weeks  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
churcli:ind  liad  ]iv(!d  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort ;  bnt  he  was  now 
once  more  consigned  to  Bocardo.  There,  the  terror  of  death  came  buck, 
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and  be  was  induced  to  transcribe  and  sign  other  recantations.  Eventuallj, 
however,  in  the  Church  of  St  Mary,  on  the  day  appointed  for  liis  execu- 
tion, when  a  full  and  complete  declaration  of  his  penitence  whicli  should 
edify  the  religiuus  world  was  expected,  he  astonislied  his  audience  by  a 
eonij)lete  disavowal  of  all  his  pruviuuH  recantations,  whicli  were  no  less 
than  six  in  number  :  and.  when  he  was  led  forth  to  die,  his  vacillation 
in  the  prison  was  foigulleu  in  his  licroii>in  at  the  htakc.  Suffering, 
ostensibly,  as  a  heretic,  Craumer  really  expiated  by  his  death  the  sbxire 
which  he  had  taken  in  procuring  Henry*B  first  divorce. 

To  the  reactionary  feelings  which  were  discernible  in  Mary's  third 
Parliament  the  martyrdoms  that  had  taken  place  between  i>braary 
and  October,  1555,  had  lent  no  slight  additional  strength ;  while  those 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  only  a  few  days  before  the  assembling  of  lier 
fourth  Parliament  on  October  21,  must  have  been  especially  fresh  in 
men*s  memories.  The  attention  of  the  new  House  was  first  invited  to 
the  needs  of  the  royal  exchequer,  and  fiardiner,  as  Chancellor,  exerted 
all  his  powers  to  induce  the  assembly  tf)  grant  a  substantial  subsidy. 
His  demands  were  acceded  to,  although  not  without  some  opposition : 
and  the  gift  of  a  million  pounds  —  the  payment  of  which,  in  the  case  oi 
the  laity,  was  to  be  extended  over  two  years,  in  that  of  the  clergy,  over 
four —  gave  promise  of  efifective  relief ;  the  latter  body,  if  we  may  credit 
Pole,  accepting  their  share  of  the  burden  with  exemplary  cheerfulness. 
To  Mary,  however,  this  satisfactory  result  must  have  appeared  dearly 
purchased,  involving  as  it  did  the  loss  of  her  Chancellor.  In  urging 
upon  Parliament  the  necessities  of  the  realni,Gardiner's  oratorical  efforts, 
combined  with  the  dropsy  from  which  he  was  suffering,  brought  on 
complete  exliaustion  ;  and  although  he  suHiciently  recovered  to  admit 
not  only  of  his  removal  from  Whitehall  to  Winchester  House,  but  even 
of  his  presence  at  the  ("al)iiiet  Councils  wliich  the  ministers  came  fn«:n 
Greenwich  to  attend,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  days  weix- 
numl)ercd.  On  November  I'l  lie  died.  The  rejiorts  which  gained 
credit  among  his  enemies,  of  his  penitence  and  self-reproach  in  his  last 
hours,  have  been  shown  by  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  fabrications. 
Michiel,  one  of  the  least  prejudiced,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
competent,  observers,  recalls  the  late  Chancellor's  untiring  energy,  wide 
practical  knowledge,  keen  insight  into  character,  and  consummate  tact, 
and  represents  his  loss  as  irreparable ;  an  estimate  which  the  undisguised 
joy  of  the  French  party  at  the  event  seems  only  to  confirm.  The  great 
prelate  was  ultimately  laid  to  rest  in  his  own  Cathedral,  to  which  he 
had  bequeathed  a  third  of  his  private  fortune,  and  where  his  chantiy 
chapel,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  still  preserves  his  memory. 

On  the  day  precedincf  Gardiner's  death  n  bill  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Lords  whereby  the  Crown  .surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  eeclesinstical  benefices — for  "the 
discharge  of  our  conscience,"  as  Mary  subsequently  expressed  it  in  a 
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series  of  instructions  which  she  placed  ia  the  hands  of  Pole.  Bat  the 
bill  when  it  came  down  to  the  Commons  at  once  gave  lise  to  a  warm 

discussion,  and  was  eventually  carried  against  an  ominous  minority  of 
12G.  Six  (lays  later  (December  9),  Mary  dissolved  Parliaiueut «  and  two 
years  elapsed  before  it  met  aj^ain. 

In  the  meantime  the  royal  puj  pose  was  bei^oming  more  inexorable 
and  pronounced.  In  the  communit;atiuus  to  Pole,  above  referred  to, 
^lary  gave  it  as  her  opinion  tliaL  it  would  be  well  to  inilict  punish- 
ment "  on  those  **  who  choose  by  their  false  doctrine  to  deceive  simple 
persons."  It  was,  however,  her  express  desire  that  no  one  should  be 
burnt  in  London  **save  in  the  presence  of  some  member  of  the  CounciV* 
and  that  during  such  executions  some  **good  and  pious  sermons  should 
be  preached.'*  It  was  probably  under  the  belief  that  Pole's  better 
nature  would  exert  a  certain  influence,  that  Philip,  when  he  departed 
for  the  Low  Countries,  had  advised  Mary  to  take  the  Cardinal  for  her 
chief  counsellor.  But  firmness  was  never  one  of  l*ole's  virtues,  and  when 
confronted  by  a  stronger  will,  in  conjunction  with  that  more  practical 
knowledge  o£  men  and  affairs  in  wiiicli  he  was  notoriously  dcticicnt,  he 
deferred  to  the  judgment  of  otbers  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  a 
policy  which  he  himself  would  never  liave  originated.  But  iie  still  at 
times  vacillated  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  noted,  would  recommend  the 
Bishops  to  have  recourse  to  gentle  methods  in  their  endeavours  to 
reclaim  heretics ;  while  in  August,  1556,  he  succeeded  in  setting  free 
no  less  than  twenty  prisoners  whom  Bonner  had  condemned  to  the 
stake.  It  was  possibly  in  anticipation  of  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  legatuB  a  latere  tliat  Pole  aspired  to  succeed  Gardiner  as  Privy  SeaU 
for  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  olliues  was  obvious  ;  the  seal  was 
ultimately,  at  Phili{>'s  BUCfgestion,  l)usto\ve<l  on  Lord  Pa^^et,  who,  as 
a  layman  and  a  statesman  of  known  tolerance  in  reliLrious  questions, 
succeeded  on  January  29,  165t).  The  Chancellorship  was  not  bestowed 
on  Thirlby,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  discharn;ing  its  duties  as 
de|)uty  and  whose  claims  were  favoured  by  Mary  —  his  known  Catholic 
syuipatliies  rendering  it  inadvisable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  to 
continue  him  in  the  office ;  and  on  January  1,  the  Great  Seal  was 
conferred  on  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York.  Pole,  however,  succeeded 
Gardiner  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  on  March  22, 
1556,  the  day  after  Cranmer  was  burnt  at  Oxford,  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  Archl)isho{)ric  of  Canterbury. 

Under  his  auspices,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  royal  munificence,  several 
of  the  foundations  which  had  been  swept  away  by  Mary's  father  in  his 
anger  at  their  contumacious  resistance  to  his  arbitrary  <lecrces  now 
rosea[,Min.  The  Grey  Friars  reai)pearc<l  at  (irceiiwich,  the  Carthusians 
gathered  once  more  in  their  splendid  monastery  at  Sheen,  the  Brii^ettines 
reassembled  at  Sion  ;  while  Feckenhaui,  abamloinng  his  deanery  at 
St  Paul's,  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Westminster  as  Abbot  of  a  body 
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of  Benedictine  monks  wlio  took  the  places  of  the  expelled  canona. 
Parliament  had  ceased  from  troubling;  and,  with  the  falae  teachers 
silenced,  the  heretical  books  suppressed,  the  authority  of  tlie  ecclesinstieal 
courts  re-esUiblislied,  the  new  I'riiiiate  might  ahnnst  flatter  himself  that 
the  ideal  conditious  coiitem]tlate(l  in  hia  Jirformatio  Amjliae  had  become 
an  aeeomplishcd  reality.  The  denunciation  of  the  Dudley  conspiracy 
rudely  dispelled  this  pleasing  visioii.  On  KasLer  Eve,  April  4,  155t>, 
official  intelligence  was  received  of  a  new  plot«  having  for  it»  aim  the 
eeizing  of  Mary's  person  and  her  depoeifcion,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
Elizabeth,  who  was  to  marry,  not  Ferdinand,  but  Oourtenay ;  — a  name 
still  potent  to  conjure  wil^  although  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was 
Mmself  unambitious  of  the  honour  and  then  nearing  hia  end,  which 
came  to  him  in  the  following  September  neiur  Padua. 

The  plot  itself,  in  its  origin,  \mis  not  suggestive  of  any  very  deep 
or  widespread  acfeneies,  being  tlie  outcome  of  a  series  of  meetings 
among  some  country  gentlemen  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  —  Sir 
Anthony  Kingston.  Sir  Nichola8  Throckmorton  (a  friend  of  Courtenay's, 
who  had  already  been  pardoned  for  complicity  in  Wyatt's  rebelliiui). 
Sir  Henry  Teckhani,  .md  Sir  l  li'ury  Dudley,  a  relative  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  Further  evidence,  however,  obtained  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  implicated  not  only  Noailles,  tiie  ambassador,  with 
whom  Dudley  was  in  correspondence,  but  also  Heniy,  at  whose  Court 
Dudley  had  been  received  and  his  proposals  favourably  considered,  and 
finally  Elizabeth  herself.  The  fact  tiiat,  in  the  preceding  February, 
Charles  and  Philip  had  concluded  at  Vaucelles  a  truce  with  Henry, 
which  was  to  last  for  five  years  and  included  impcHtant  concessions  to 
France,  showed  the  faithlessness  of  the  French  monarch.  Henry,  how- 
ever, advised  the  conspirators  to  defer  the  execution  of  their  plans,  and 
to  their  disregard  of  this  adv  ice  the  collapse  of  the  whole  scheme  appears 
to  have  been  mainly  attributable. 

Among  the  arrests  made  in  England  were  those  of  two  membt-r.^  of 
Elizabeth's  own  household  ;  uf  these  a  sun  of  Sir  ILdniund  Peckluun  (^one 
of  Mary's  staunchest  supporters)  turned  King's  evidence  and  his  testi- 
mony chieHy  implicated  Elizabeth.  Again,  however,  Philip  exerted  his 
influence  for  her  protection,  while  the  Princess  asseverated  her  innocence. 
It  was  at  this  juncture.  May  25,  that  Noailles  himself  requested  to  be 
recalled  ;  he  had  indeed  some  fear  of  being  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council.  His  place  at  the  English  Court  was  temporarily 
taken  by  a  I)rother,  a  councillor  of  the  Parkimeini  of  Bordeaux  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  November  2  that  Soranzo  was  able  to  report  the 
arrival  of  the  more  distinguished  brother,  r^ran(jois,  the  |irotonotarv, 
and  liisliofi  of  Acqs  or  Dax,  in  the  same  capacity.  To  1- rangois  de 
Noailles  Kiizabuth  confided  her  design  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  France  ; 
he  however  strongly  dissuaded  her  from  such  a  st€p,  suggesting  that 
her  best  policy  would  be  to  remain  in  England.    In  after  years  the 
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iiisliop  of  Acqs  was  wout  to  boast  that  Elizabeth  was  indebted  to  him 

for  luT  crown. 

Lord  Clinton  had  bt^en  instructed  to  make  a  formal  protest  at  the 
French  Court  againat  the  countenance  which  Henry  afforded  to  the 
English  malcontentB ;  but  his  remonstrance  only  drew  from  the  King 
the  splenetic  observation  that  they  were  so  numerous  that  they  filled 
not  only  France  but  the  whole  of  Italy.**  In  the  Italian  peninsula, 
indeed,  Philip  now  found  himself  involved  in  relations  far  from  amicable 
with  the  reigning  Pontiff.  Caraffa's  aggresalve  nature  did  not  dispose 
him  to  judge  charitably  of  others,  while  he  was  believed  by  Philip  to 
harbour  desig-ns  against  his  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  Pope  was  espe- 
cially indiLi^nant  wlien  lie  lieard  of  the  Truce  of  Vaucelles ;  and,  when 
in  June,  lootj,  despatciies  were  intercepted  at  Terracina  sent  fmm  tlio 
.>[jaai8h  envoy  in  Rome  to  Alva,  Piiili[>*s  viceroy  in  Nai>les,  desi-ribing 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  papal  teniiorj ,  ids  suspicious  became 
certainty.  In  the  ensuing  month  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  araiTed 
in  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  Henry  for  expelling  the  Spaniard 
altogether  from  Italy.  The  personal  ambition  of  the  Guises  favoured 
the  Pontiffs  projects,  and  war  was  ultimately  resolved  on.  Paul  cited 
both  Charles  and  Philip  before  him  as  vassals  who  had  been  unfaithful 
to  their  feudal  obligations,  pronounced  the  latter  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  and  detained  the  Spanish  envoy  a  prisoner  at  St  Angelo. 
Alva  issued  a  counter  manifesto  and  conducted  his  army  into  the  papal 
territory,  while  late  in  December  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  turn  made  a 
rejoinder  by  crossing  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 

Such  was  broadly  the  j)olitical  situation  in  Europe  when  the  year 
1557  opened ;  England  appearing  leagued  with  Spain,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  France  aided  by  tiie  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  on 
the  other;  while  Englishmen  in  turn  were  divided  between  sympathy 
with  those  of  their  countrymen  who  had  fled  from  persecution,  and 
resentment  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  deserted  to  the  common 
foe. 

At  Calais  and  throughout  the  English  Pale  the  exiles  were  now 
discovered  to  be  concerting  with  the  native  Huguenot  element  the 
surrender  to  Henry  of  two  important  fortresses,  those  of  Guines  and 
T  lames  (between  Guines  and  Calais),  — a  dcsig-n  which  was  d«'feated 
only  by  its  timely  discovery.  It  was  at  this  juncture  tliat  Philip  crossed 
over  to  Dover  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  (ireenwicb,  where  Mar}' 
was  residing.  Two  days  later  the  royal  pair  passed  through  London 
to  Whitehall  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens.  The  King's  stay 
extended  over  nearly  four  months  (March  18-July  8),  and  to  the 
majority  his  visit  appeared  singularly  opportune.  The  immediate 
object  of  his  vidt — to  induce  Mary  to  join  him  in  his  impending 
-war  with  France — was  one  in  favour  of  whieh  his  arguments  might 
'^ell  appear  irresistible.    The  Duke  of  Guise  had  already  overrun 
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his  Neapolitan  terntory  ;  and  it  seemed  probable  thai  the  King  of 
France  would  shortly  conquer,  if  not  vigorousl}^  opposed,  all  that  was 
still  English  within  the  limits  of  his  mlm.   Again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  Pole  found  himself  involved  in  relations  of  difficulty  with  the 
House  of  Habsburg;  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  privately  ex> 
pluning  by  letter  to  Philip  that  diplomatic  etiquette  forbade  that  the 
Legate  of  the  Holy  Father  should  meet  his  master's  declared  enemy; 
whereupon  he  withdrew  quietly  to  Canterbury.   In  April,  however,  his 
embarrassment  received  an  unlooked-for  solution,  by  Paul's  pereraptnrv 
recall  of  lii.s  Legates  from  the  whole  of  Philip's  dominions;  and  when 
King  and  Queen  joined  in  urging  that  the  actual  condition  of  England 
made  the  presence  of  a  Legate  exceptionally  necessary,  the  Pope  at  first 
sought  to  evade  compiiaiice  by  offering  to  appoint  a  le^atu*  natm  and 
to  attach  the  office  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  Eyentually, 
however,  in  a  Consistory  convened  on  Jnne  14,  he  appointed  William 
Peto,  Mary's  former  confessor;  thus  substituting,  as  Phillips,  Pole's 
biographer,  indignantly  expresses  it,  a  begging  friar  for  the  royally 
descended  Cardinal  1    At  the  same  time,  the  merciless  Pontiff  cruelly 
wounded  his  former  Legate's  sensitive  spirit  by  insinuating  that  he  was 
a  heretic.   Pole  expostulated  in  an  Apology^  extending  over  ciglit y  folio 
pages,  vindicatory  of  his  whole  career;  but  Paul  never  revoked  the 
imputation,  which  darkened  the  Cardinal's  remaining  days. 

While,  in  the  meantime,  Philip  and  his  C^ueen  were  concerting 
measures  with  the  Council,  tidings  arrived  which  imparted  fresh  force 
to  the  Pope's  representations.  On  April  24  Thomas  Stafford,  a  nephew 
of  Pole  and  a  grandson  of  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  set  sail 
with  two  ships  from  Dieppe  and,  having  landed  unopposed  on  the  York* 
shire  coast,  had  seized  Scarborough  Castle.  Thence  be  issued  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  he  had  come  to  deliver  England  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  foreigner  and  to  defeat    the  most  devilish  devices  **  of 
Mary.  The  rebellion,  if  such  it  could  be  termed,  —  for  Stafford's  appeal 
met  \vith  but  slight  response,  —  was  speedily  suppressed,  Wotton's  vigi- 
lanee  having  given  the  government  early  intimation  of  his  sailing  :  and 
its  leader  with  a  few  of  his  personal  adherents  were  ca])tnre(l  bv  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland  and  sent  to  London.    Stafford  was  found  g-uilty 
of  high  treason,  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  at  Tyburn 
(May  28).    Heuiy,  who  designated  Stafford  as  "that  fool"  and  re- 
pudiated all  knowledge  of  his  mad  undertaking,  had  probably  full 
information  of  what  was  intended  \  and  on  June  7  war  with  France  wa» 
declared.  Affecting  to  regard  this  step  as  simply  further  evidence  of 
**the  Queen  of  England's  submission  to  her  husband's  wilV*  Henry 
at  once  ordered  his  ambassador  at  her  Court  to  present  his  letters  of 
recall,  but  Francois  de  Noailles  had  already  been  dismissed  by  Mary. 
On  his  way  back  to  Paris,  the  latter  stayed  at  Calais  and  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  fortifications;  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  outer  wall 
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more  especially  attracted  his  attention ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the 
capital  and  being  admitted  to  an  intervievir  with  the  King,  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  a  sudden  attack  made  by  an  adequate  force  on  that 
ancient  seaport  would  carry  all  before  it. 

Before  Philip  quitted  En<^daiid  he  received  the  g-ratifym,!]^  intelliL^eiice 
that  Alva's  Fabian  tactics  had  been  successful  au^ainst  Guise,  and  tliat 
he  had  been  liimlly  driven  from  the  Neapolitiin  territory-  The  mortifi- 
cation of  i'aul  wa.^  ei|uaUy  intense,  for  he  had  scrupled  at  nothing  to 
bring  about  an  opposite  result :  had  suggested  to  Solyman  a  descent 
on  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  had  broi^ht  over  mercenaries  from  Protestant 
Germany, — and  all  this  in  order  to  defeat  the  forces  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Church !  When  the  Duke  of  Guise  appeared  to  present  his  letters 
of  recall  the  Pope's  fury  passed  all  bounds  of  decorum :  **  You  have 
done  little  for  your  King,  less  for  the  Church,  and  for  your  own  honour 
nothing."  Such  were  Paul's  parting  words,  although  he  little  deemed 
how  complete  and  how  lastinj^'"  the  failure  of  the  French  intervention 
was  to  prove,  and  that  the  Habsburg  rule  was  destined  tn  remain  un- 
shaken, alike  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  Italian  land,  until  the  war 
of  tlie  Spanish  Successu)ii. 

On  his  return  to  iinissels  Philip  was  accompanied  by  Michiel  Surian, 
who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to  his  Court,  and  the  Venetian 
Republic  henceforth  maintained  no  resident  envoy  in  England.  Of 
English  affairs  it  had  recently  received  the  elaborate  *^  Report "  drawn 
up  by  Giovanni  Michiel,  and  presented  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  in  the 
preceding  May.  The  King's  first  attention  was  . now  directed  to  the  war 
with  France,  to  which  he  addressed  himself  with  unwonted  energy.  The 
signal  victory  of  his  arms  at  St  Quentin,  achieved  mainly  by  a  powerful 
division  of  Spanish  cavalry,  was  attended  by  the  capture  of  Montmorency, 
the  French  general,  and  the  dispersion,  with  great  slaughter,  of  hi» 
entire  army;  and  tliree  weeks  later,  St  Quentin,  which  barred  the  road 
to  Paris,  was  snrrendered  by  Colig'ny.  The  news  was  received  with 
^reat  reioicinj^'s  in  London,  where  a  solemn  Te  Dt  uin  was  sung;  and  Pole, 
ut  Maiy  s  request,  conveyed  her  congratulations  to  her  husband.  The 
conclusion  of  his  letter  is  noteworthy  ;  "  We  are  anxiously  expecting 
news  of  some  good  agreement  with  his  Holiness,  which  may  our  Lord 
God  deign  to  grant.**  With  the  Colonna  already  at  the  gates  of  Rome* 
even  Paul  himself  now  became  aware  that  to  yield  was  inevitable. 
Rarely  however  has  the  victor  used  his  success  with  greater  consideration 
for  the  vanquished.  When  Naples  and  its  territory  had  been  brought 
back  to  submission,  Alva  repaired  to  Kome,  and,  escorted  by  the  pa[)al 
g-Tiard  into  the  Pontiff's  presence-ehaniber,  there  fell  upon  his  knees, 
imploring  pardon  for  having  dared,  even  at  the  command  of  his  temporal 
sovereign,  to  bear  arms  against  the  Church,  and  was  formally  absolved. 
An  l  again  in  London  there  were  bonfires  and  illuminations  in  celebra- 
tion uf  a  peace,  —  the  peace  thus  effected  between  Plulip  and  the  Papacy. 
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Although  Mary  is  described  by  Michiel  in  his  "  Report  '*  as  f  riendij 
to  the  Scotch,  the  aid  which  she  afforded  Philip  in  his  war  with  Franc* 
almost  neeossarily  involved  hostilities  with  the  former  nation,  in  wht^^ 
midst  Mary  of  Lorraine,  as  Hegent,  had  hevn  for  some  time  yd-^i 
installing  her  countrymen  in  oiliuiai  posts  with  undisguised  t)artialilv. 
The  betrothal  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dau])hin  and  tlie  iiitiiaa:- 
relations  which  the  Uegcut  hud  throughuut  maintained  with  the  Fieiuij 
Court,  served  still  further  to  strengthen  the  political  alliance  between  tfae 
two  countries.  It  was  consequently  no  surprise  when»  in  October,  1547, 
it  became  known  in  London  that  the  Kegent  had  built  a  fortress  to 
prevent  Englisb  forces  from  marching  to  the  relief  of  Berwick ;  that 
Scottish  troops  were  ravaging  the  country  south  of  the  Tweed ;  that 
there  had  been  a  massacre  of  some  English  troops  which  had  ventumi 
to  land  in  the  Orkneys ;  and  that  a  battle  between  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  on  the  frontier  was  regarded  as  imminent.  The  intelligence 
of  tlie  great  disaster  sustained  by  the  French  arms  at  St  Quentin  :Ta\> 
])ause.  however,  to  the  Scottish  ardour.  A  council  was  eonvenod  in  tL-r 
church  at  Kckfoid,  where  the  expediency  of  eontinning  the  war  wa> 
discussed,  tiie  decision  being  in  the  negative.  The  invading  force  was 
consequently  disbanded,  liaving  achieved  little  more  than  the  distraction, 
for  a  ^ort  time,  of  the  attention  of  England  from  the  war  with  Franee. 
and  a  certain  addition  to  her  military  expenses.  On  April  24,  15dSl 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Dauphin  was  celebrated 
with  great  splendour  in  Notre  Dame ;  and  to  not  a  few  it  seemed  that 
France,  by  a  less  costly  proc  lss  than  armed  <  *  n  quest,  had  effected  a  Wriual 
annexation  of  Scotland.  Intlie  following  November  the  National  Coan- 
cil,  assenilded  at  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  decided  to  confer  on  the  King- 
Dauphin  (^as  Francis  was  now  termed  in  Paris)  the  Crown  matrimonial. 

At  nearlv  the  same  time  that  b'ranrois  de  Noailles"  account  of  iIk 
negleetcd  eondition  of  Calais  was  eoniniunicatetl  to  IK-nry,  Mirhiei.  iii 
his  "  Report,"  had  described  the  tow  n  as  an  almost  impregua})lc  fortress 
garrisoned  by  500  soldiers  and  by  a  troop  of  50  horse.  Writing  oa 
January  4,  1558,  he  had  to  inform  the  Doge  and  Council  of  Ten  thai 
the  capture  of  Calais  was  imminent ;  two  days  later.  Lord  Wentwortfa. 
notwithstanding  his  gallant  defence,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  only  condition  that  he  could  obtain  being  that  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrison  were  to  be  spared.  Ther 
were  allowed,  however,  to  take  nothing  with  them,  the  soldiery  givin: 
up  their  arms,  the  citizens  all  their  worldly  possessions.  A  fortnight 
later  the  garrisons  of  Guines  and  Hames  also  surrendered,  although  on 
somewhat  loss  humiliating  terms.  The  expelled  population  nf  Calais 
took  themselves  mostly  to  Enghmd,  wliere  their  destitute  nnd  homeles? 
condition  served  still  further  to  increase  the  widespread  indignation  At 
the  supineness  and  stujndity,  as  well  as  the  suspeeted  treachery,  wherebv 
the  last  stronghold  of  English  power  in  i-  ruucc  liud  been  irrevocably  losl. 
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Early  in  the  year  Mary  again  became  a  prey  to  the  delusion  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  Philip  was  at  once  infomied. 
He  affected  to  entertain  no  misgiving,  and  before  the  end  of  January 
the  Count  de  Feria,  who  had  married  Jane  Dormer,  one  of  the  Queen*s 
maids  of  honour,  was  sent  over  to  convey  the  King's  congratulations. 
£ngland  was  already  known  to  the  new  ambassador,  who  now  assumed 
a  foremost  place  among  the  royal  counsellors.  De  F'eria,  however,  had 
conceived  a  thorough  contempt  alike  for  Ent^lish  institutions  and  the 
English  character.  lie  had  i^eii  instructed  especially  to  urge  two 
important  measures  —  lli©  equipment  of  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts  and  tlie  enrolment  of  an  army  to  guard  the  Scotch  marches;  and 
he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  slowness  of  the  process  by  which  the 
necessary  supplies  were  eventually  raised,  when  he  also  noted  the  apparent 
affluence  and  well-being  of  London  and  the  surrounding  districts.  Like 
Antoine  de  KoaiUes  before  him,  he  pronounced  the  English  character  to 
be  singularly  changeable  and  wanting  in  firmness  of  purpose.  His  sur- 
prise, however,  must  be  interpreted  as  illustrating  rather  the  relative 
comfort  in  which  the  population  lived, a»  compared  with  the  invariably 
scanty  fare  and  wretclied  huts  of  the  people  in  Spain.  Otherwise,  the 
prevalence  of  ague  fever,—  ni  epidemic  which  racfcd  with  terrible  fatal- 
ity in  tlic  sumnier  and  autnnin  of  the  years  l")")!  and  1558,  —  togetiier 
Willi  tlic  dcarness  of  com,  tlio  languishing  state  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  heaviness  of  taxation,  contributed  to  render  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  depressing  iu  tlie  extreme ;  while  the  popular 
dissatisfaction  became  further  intensified,  when  it  was  known  that  Philip 
waa  employing  the  new  marine  exclusively  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  disappointment  and  chagrin  which  weighed  on  Mary's  spirits 
during  the  last  few  months  of  her  life  were  deepened  by  her  increasing 
ill  health ;  and  her  morbid  conditit  i  1  <  th  of  mind  and  body  appeared  to 
not  a  few  to  be  finding  expression  in  the  revival  of  religious  persecution. 
But  the  recurrence  of  secret  meetings,  open  manifestatiojis  of  fierce 
discontent,  tog-cthcr  with  the  malevolence  which  assailcfl  Spaniards  even 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  may  be  accepted  as  affording  a  sulhcicnt 
explanation  of  the  renewed  severities  which  marked  the  administra- 
tion of  Bonner's  Court,  where  trcusou  and  heresy  liad  beconie  almost 
synonymous.  Althougli,  however,  opinion  may  differ  with  respect  to 
the  degree  and  character  of  the  cUef  influences  in  operation,  it  is 
undeniable  that  feelings  of  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  people  from 
foreign  rule  and  papal  authority,  and  of  sullen  resentment  at  the 
humiliation  of  the  English  name  and  the  squandering  of  the  national 
resources,  wore  alike  becoming  intensified,  when,  in  the  early  morning 
of  November  17,  Mary  of  England  psissed  away,  to  be  followed  a  few 
hours  later  by  Archbishop  Pole  —  both  eminent  examples  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  deep  convictious  and  pious  motives  to  guide  the  btate  aright. 
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THE  ANGLICAN  SETTLEMENT  ^VND  THE 
SCOTTISH  REFORMATION 

When  at  the  beginning  of  1560  there  was  a  new  Pope,  pledged  to 
convoke  the  Council  lor  a  third  time  and  to  stem  and  repel  the  tide  of 
heresy,  the  latest  disaster  that  met  his  eye  was  no  mere  relapse  of  Eng- 
land foUowed  by  a  lapse  of  Scotland ;  for  what  was  shaping  itself  in 
the  northern  seas  already  looked  ominously  like  a  Protestant  Great 
Hritain.  Two  small  Catholic  Powers  traclitionally  at  war  with  eaoh 
other,  the  one  a  satellite  of  the  Ilabslmrf]^  liiiiniiary,  the  other  a  satellite 
of  Frauce,  seemed  to  be  fusing  themselves  in  one  Power  that  might 
be  very  great :  great  j)crhaps  for  good,  but  more  probably  for  evil. 
**  Earuest  embracing  of  religion,"  wrote  a  Scottish  to  an  Engliali 
statesman,  ^^will  join  us  straitly  together,**  The  religion  that  WiUiam 
Maitlaud  meant  when  he  sent  these  words  to  Sir  William  Cecil  was  not 
tlie  religion  of  Pius  lY  and  the  General  Council. 

Suddenly  all  farsighted  eyes  had  turned  to  a  backward  oountrr. 
Eyes  at  Rome  and  eyes  at  Geneva  were  fixed  on  Scotland,  and,  the 
further  they  could  peer  into  tlie  future,  the  more  eager  must  have  been 
their  gaze.  And  still  we  look  intently  at  that  wonderful  scene,  the 
Scotland  of  Mary  Stewart  and  John  Knox :  not  merely  because  it  is 
such  glorious  tragedy,  but  also  because  it  is  such  modern  historv. 
The  fate  of  the  Prot(?stant  Reformation  was  being  decided,  and  th-^ 
creed  of  unborn  millions  in  undiscovered  lands  Wiis  being  determiiieu. 
Tliis  we  see  —  all  too  plainly  perhaps  —  if  we  read  the  books  that  year  by 
year  men  still  are  writing  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  surroundings.  The 
patient  analysis  of  those  love  letters  in  the  casket  may  yet  be  perturbed 
by  thoughts  about  religion.  Nor  is  the  religious  the  only  interest.  A 
new  nation,  a  British  nation,  was  in  the  making. 

We  offer  no  excuse  for  having  as  yet  said  little  of  Scotland. 
Called  upon  to  play  for  some  years  a  foremost  part  in  the  great  drama, 
her  entry  upon  the  stage  of  modern  history  is  late  and  sudden.  In  such 
phrases  there  must  indeed  be  some  untruth,  for  history  is  not  drama. 
The  annals  of  Scotland  may  be  so  written  that  the  story  will  be 
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continuous  enough.  We  may  see  the  explosion  of  1559  as  the  eHuct 
of  causes  that  had  long  been  at  work.  We  might  chionide  the  remote 
begmninge  of  heresy  and  the  first  glimmers  of  the  New  Learning.  All 
those  signs  of  the  times  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  capital  letters  we 
might  see  here  in  minuscule.  Also,  it  would  not  escape  us  that,  though 
in  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin  resistance  to  the  English  and  their 
obstinately  impolitic  claim  of  suzerainty  still  seemed  the  vital  thread 
of  Scottish  national  existence,  inherited  enmity  was  being'  enfeebled, 
partly  by  the  muitiplying  perfidies  of  venal  nobles  and  the  increasint^ 
wealth  of  their  paymasters,  and  partly  also  by  the  accumulating  proofs 
that  in  the  new  age  a  Scotland  which  lived  only  to  help  France  and 
hamper  England  would  hciHclf  be  a  poor  little  Power  anions^  the 
nations  :  doomed,  not  only  to  occasional  Floddeus  and  Pinkies,  but  to 
continuous  misery^  anarchy,  and  ohscurity. 

All  this  deserves,  and  finds,  full  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
historians  of  Scotland.  They  will  also  sufficiently  warn  us  that  the 
eyents  of  1560  leave  a  great  deal  unchanged.  Faith  may  be  changed ; 
works  are  much  what  they  were,  especially  the  works  of  the  magnates. 
The  blood'feud  is  no  less  a  blood-feud  because  one  family  calls  itself 
Catholic  and  another  calls  itself  Protestant.  The  "  band  "  is  no  less  a 
"  band"  because  it  is  styled  a  "Covenant"  and  makes  free  with  holy 
names.  A  King  shall  be  kidnapped,  and  a  King  shall  be  murder^^l,  as  of 
old  :  — it  is  the  custom  of  tlie  country.  What  is  new  is  that  farsiglited 
men  all  Europe  over,  not  only  at  London  and  at  Paris,  but  at  Rome  and 
at  Geneva,  should  take  interest  in  these  barbarous  deeds,  this  customary 
turmoil. 

Continuity  there  had  been  and  to  spare.  In  that  mournful  pro- 
cession of  the  five  Jameses  there  is  no  break  (1406-1542).  The  last  of 
them  is  engaged  in  the  old  task,  and  failing  as  his  forebears  failed.  It  is 
picturesque  ;  sometimes  it  is  heroic  ;  often  it  is  pathetic ;  but  it  is  never 
modem.  Modern  history  sees  it  as  a  funeral  procession  burying  a  dead 
time,  and  we  are  silent  while  it  passes.  In  a  few  sentences  we  make  our 
way  towards  the  momentous  years. 

Scotland  had  been  slow  to  emerge  from  the  Middle  Age.  A  country 
which  of  all  others  demanded  strong  and  steady  government  had  been 
plagued  by  a  series  of  infant  Kings  and  contested  Kegencies.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  its  barons  still  belonged  to  the  twelfth,  despite  a  thin 
veneer  of  French  manners.  Its  institutions  were  rudimentary  ;  its 
Parliaments  were  feudal  assemblies.  Since  the  close  of  the  War  of 
Independence  there  had  been  hardly  anything  that  could  properly  be 
called  constitutional  growth.  Sometimes  there  was  a  little  imitation  of 
Enghmd  and  sometimes  a  little  imitation  of  France,  the  King  appearing 
as  a  more  or  less  radical  reformer.  But  the  King  died  young,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  and  his  feudatories  had  no  desire  for  reformation.  The 
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Scottish  monarchy,  if  monarchy  it  may  be  called,  was  indeed  8tricU7 
limited ;  but  the  limits  were  set  much  rather  by  the  power  of  certain 
noble  families  and  their  numerous  retainers  than  by  an  assembly  of 
Estates  expressing  the  constant  will  of  an  organised  community.  The 
prelates,  lords,  and  represented  boroughs  formed  but  one  Chamber. 
Attempts  to  i]]diice  tho  lessor  tenants-in-chief  to  choose  representatives 
who  would  rcseinble  the  English  knights  of  the  shire  had  been  abortive, 
and  a  bad  habit  prevailed  of  delej^atinf*-  the  work  of  a  Parliament  to  a 
committee  known  as the  Lurdsof  the  Articles. "  Normally  the  assembly 
of  Estates  was  but  the  registrar  of  foregone  conclusions.  In  troublous 
times  (and  the  times  were  often  troublous)  the  faction  that  was  in  power 
would  hold  a  Parliament,  and  the  other  faction  would  prudently  abstain 
from  attendance.  When  in  1560  an  unusually  full,  free,  and  important 
Parliament  was  held  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  an  elementary 
question  concerning  the  right  of  the  minor  barons  to  sit  and  vote  was 
.  still  debatable,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  true  contribution  of  Scotland  to  the  history  of  representative 
institutions  will  look,  not  to  the  blighted  and  stunted  conclave  of  the 
three  Estates  with  its  titular  l>isho|»s  and  Abbots  commeudutory,  but 
to  the  fresh  and  vigorous  Asseuibl\^  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Steady  taxation  and  all  that  it  implies  had  been  out  of  the  question. 
The  Scots  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  Kiug,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
fighting  against  him  ;  but  they  would  not  provide  him  with  a  revenue 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  He  was  expected  to 
live  of  his  own  "  in  medieval  fashion,  and  his  own  was  not  enough  to 
raise  him  high  above  his  barons.  Moreover,  Douglases  and  Hamiltons 
and  others,  hereditary  sheriffs  and  possessors  of  regalities,"  were  slow 
to  forget  that  these  crowned  stewards  of  Scotland  were  no  better  than 
themselves.  What  had  come  with  a  lass  "  might  "  go  with  a  lass,"  and 
was  in  no  wise  mysterious.  We  shall  see  Queen  Mary,  widow  of  a  King 
of  Fnmee,  ;^iviiig  her  hand  first  to  a  Lennox-Stewart  whose  mother  is 
a  Douglas  and  tlieu  to  a  Hepburn,  while  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  is  the  head  of  the  Hamiltons.  We  shall  .see  Queen  K]i/.al>etli 
having  trouble  with  northern  carls,  with  Percies  and  Nevilles,  who  set 
Up  an  altar  which  she  had  cast  down,  and  belike  would  have  cast  down 
an  altar  which  she  had  set  up  ;  but  their  power  to  disturb  England  was 
as  nothing  to  the  power  of  disturbing  Scotland  which  was  exercised  by 
those  near  neighbours  and  like-minded  fellows  of  theirs  who  joined  the 
bellicose  Congregation  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  even  in  the  briefest  sketch 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that,  as  beyond  England  lay  Scotland,  so 
beyond  the  historic  Scotland  lay  the  unhistoricland  of  **the  savages.'* 
The  very  means  that  had  been  taken  by  Scottish  Kings  to  make 
Scotsmen  of  these  red-slianks  "  and  to  bring  tliese  savages  within  the 
pale  of  history  had  raised  up  new  feudatories  of  almost  royal  rank  and 
of  more  than  baronial  turbulence.    Thenceforward,  the  Kiug  would 
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have  to  reckon,  not  only  with  an  Albany,  an  Angos,  and  an  Arran, 
but  also  with  an  Argyll  and  with  a  Huntly.  When  we  see  these 
things  we  think  of  the  dark  age :  of  Charles  Uie  Simple  and  Rolf  the 
Pirate. 

Neitiier  valorooa  feats  of  arms  ^^  liich  overtaxed  a  people's  strength 
nor  a  superabundance  of  earls  and  birons  should  conceal  from  us  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  It  is  more  than  probable  tliat  in  tlu^  iniddle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  nation,  incliuliiig  im- 
tamahle  Highlanders,  was  not  too  larq-e  to  l)e  coniinodiouHly  housed  in 
the  Glasgow  of  to-day.  Life  was  short,  uiul  death  was  viok-nt.  It  is 
true  that  many  hopeful  signs  of  increasing  prosperity  and  enlightenineiit 
are  -visible  in  the  days  of  James  IV  (1488^1513).  But  those  days  ended 
at  Flodden.  The  flowers  of  the  forest  were  once  more  mown  down. 
The  hand  went  back  upon  the  dial  towards  poverty  and  barbarity. 
An  aptitude  for  letters  we  may  see.  Of  a  brief  springtime  of  song 
Scotland  may  fairly  boast,  for  as  yet  no  icy  wind  was  blowing  from 
Geneva.  Universities  we  may  see  :  more  universities  indeed  than  the 
country  could  well  support.  By  a  memorable,  if  futile.  Act  of 
Parliament  .James  I  V"  attempted  to  drive  the  sons  of  the  gentry  into 
the  grainniur-schools.  But  an  aU-pervadin^^  lack  of  wealth  and  of 
the  habits  that  make  for  wealth  was  an  iinjiedirnent  to  every  good 
endeavour.  The  printing  press  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  reach  England 
(1477)  ;  but  thirty  years  more  elapsed  before  it  entered  Scotland.  An 
aptitude  for  jurisprudence  we  might  infer  from  subsequent  history  ; 
but  it  is  matter  of  inference*  Of  lawyers  who  were  not  ecclesiastics,  of 
temporal  lawyers  comparable  to  the  professionally  learned  justices  and 
Serjeants  of  England,  we  can  hardly  read  a  word.  When  at  length 
James  V  founded  the  College  of  Justice  (1532),  half  the  seats  in  it,  and 
indeed  one  more,  were  allotted  to  the  clergy,  and  in  later  days  foreign 
science  was  imi)orted  from  the  continental  universities  to  sui)ply  the 
deficiencies  of  an  undeveloped  system.  Scotlanrl  had  been  no  place 
for  lawyers,  and  the  temporal  law  that  might  be  had  there,  thoni]fh  it 
came  of  an  exeelient  stock,  had  for  the  more  part  been  of  the  bookless 
kind.  And  as  with  juris])rudence,  so  with  statesmanship.  The  Scottish 
statesman  who  was  not  a  Bishop  was  a  man  of  a  new  kind  when 
Lethington  began  his  correspondence  with  Cecil ;  for,  even  if  we  employ 
a  medieval  standard,  we  can  hardly  attribute  statecraft  or  p  iU  y  to  the 
Albanys  and  Anguses  and  Arrans. 

In  this  poor  and  sparsely  peopled  country  the  Church  was  wealthy  ; 
the  clergy  were  numerous,  laic,  and  lazy.  The  names  of  "  dumb  dogs  " 
and  idle  bellies which  the  new  preachers  fixed  upon  them  had  not 
been  unearned.  Nowhere  else  was  there  a  seed-plot  better  prepared 
for  revolutionary  ideas  of  a  religious  sort.  Nowhere  else  would  an 
intelligible  Bible  be  a  newer  book,  or  a  sermon  kindle  stranger  hres. 
l^owhere  else  would  the  pious  champions  of  the  Catholic  faith  be 
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compelled  to  say  so  much  thftt  was  evil  of  those  who  should  have  been 
their  pastors.  Abases  which  had  beea  superficial  and  sporadie  in 
England  were  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  northern  kingdom. 
In  particular,  the  commendation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  lajrmen, 
to  babies,  had  become  a  matter  of  course.  The  Lord  James  Stewart, 
the  King's  base-born  son,  who  at  the  critical  moment  is  Prior  of 
St  Andrews  and  sits  in  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the  spiritual  Estate, 
is  a  typical  figure.  The  corslet  had  clattered beneath  the  Arch- 
bishop's cassock,  and  when  Bishops  and  Abbots  lie  among  the  dead  on 
Flodden  field  they  have  done  no  less  but  no  more  than  their  dutv.  We 
say  that  the  Scottish  Church  was  rich,  and  so  it  iiomiualiy  woii,  for  the 
kirk-lands  were  broad  ;  but  wiien  the  Protestant  ministers,  much  to  theii 
own  disappointment,  had  to  he  content  with  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  revenues,  they  had  probably  secured  a  larger  share 
than  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  devoted  to  any  purpose  more  spirit- 
ual than  the  sustentation  of  royal,  episcopal,  and  baronial  families.  We 
exclaim  against  the  greedy  nobles  whose  lust  for  the  kirk-lands  is  one 
of  the  operative  forces  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformatioa. 
They  might  have  said  that  they  were  only  rearranging  on  a  reasonable 
and  modern  basis  what  had  long  been  for  praetical  purposes  the  property 
of  their  class.  Their  doings  send  back  ourthouirhts  to  far-off  Carolin- 
gian  days,  when  the  "benefice "  became  the  heieilitary  fief.  To  tlie 
King  it  was,  uo  doubt,  convenient  that  the  power  of  those  nobles  who 
would  leave  heirs  should  be  balanced  by  the  power  of  other  nobles, 
called  prelates,  whose  children  would  not  be  legitimate.  But  such  a 
system  could  not  be  stable,  and  might  at  any  time  provoke  an  over- 
whelming outcry  for  its  destruction,  if  ever  one  bold  man  raised  his 
voice  against  it.  Men  who  are  not  themselves  very  moral  can  feel 
genuine  indignation  when  they  detect  immorality  among  those  who, 
though  no  worse  than  themselves,  pretend  to  superior  holiness.  Prel- 
ates, and  even  primates  of  Scotland,  who  were  ba.stards  and  the  bci^ct- 
ters  of  bastards,  were;  the  prhicij)al  forerunners  and  coadjutors  of  .John 
Knox  ;  and  unfortunately  they  were  debarred  by  professional  rules  from 
jjleading  tliat  tiiey,  or  tlie  best  among  them,  were  in  truth  the  respec- 
table husbands  of  virtuous  wives. 

LoUardy  too  there  had  been,  and  in  some  corners  of  the  land  it  had 
never  been  thoroughly  extirpated.  Also  there  had  been  a  little  burning, 
but  far  from  enough  to  accustom  the  Scots  to  the  sight  of  a  heretic  tor- 
tured  by  the  flames.  Then  the  German  leaven  began  to  work,  and  from 
1528  onwards  a  few  Lutherans  were  burnt.  The  protomartyr  was  Pat- 
rick Hamilton,  tlie  young  and  well-born  Abbot  of  Ferne.  Like  many 
another  Scottish  youtli  he  had  been  at  the  University  of  Paris.  After- 
wards he  had  made  a  pilgrimage,  if  not  to  Wittenberg,  at  all  events  to 
Marburg-.  It  is  characteristic  of  time  and  place  that  historians  have  to 
consider  whether  a  feud  between  Douglases  and  Hamiltons  counts  for 
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nothing  in  his  maptyrdom.  "The  reek  of  Tat  rick  Hamilton,"  we  are 
toloU  infected  many  ;  and  we  can  well  believe  it.  The  College  of  St 
Leonard  wa8  tainted  with  humanism  and  new  theology.  Young  men 
fled  from  Scotland  and  made  fame  elsewhere.  Such  were  Alexander 
Alcss,  who  as  Alesius  became  tlie  friend  of  Melaiiclitlioii,  and  John 
Miicalpiiie,  wlio  as  Macliabaeus  professed  divinity  at  ('oi)enhagen. 
Such  also  was  George  iiuthanan,  the  humauiiit  and  the  Calviiiist,  the 
tutor  and  the  calumniator  of  Queen  Mary.  And  we  see  the  Wedder- 
burns  who  are  teaching  Scotsmen  to  sing  ballads  of  a  novel  kind*  "  good 
and  godly  ballads,"  but  such  as  priests  are  loth  to  hear.  And  we  see 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  herald,  the  poet,  the  King^s  friend,  scourging  the 
lives  and  sometimes  the  beliefs  of  the  clergy  wi^  verses  which  rich  and 
poor  will  know  by  heart  In  short,  there  was  combustible  material 
lying  about  in  large  qnantities,  and  sparks  were  flying. 

But  the  day  of  revolt  was  long  delayed.  What  lield  in  check  the 
rebellious  and  even  the  Reforming  forces*  was  the  best  of  Scottish  tradi- 
tions, the  tindyincf  distrust  f)f  an  KnL'land  which  claimed  an  overlordsliip; 
and  in  the  days  of  Henry  V'llI  no  wiiolesomer  tradition  could  there  be. 
His  father  had  schemed  for  amity  by  way  of  matrimonial  alliance,  and 
Marc^aret  Tu(hjr  liad  become  tiie  wife  and  mother  of  Scottish  Kings. 
It  WU6  plain  that  in  the  age  of  great  monarchies  England  would  be 

feeble  so  long  as  she  had  a  hostile  Scotland  behind  her.  But  the 
Tudor  would  not  see  that  he  could  not  annex  Scotland,  or  that  a 
merely  annexed  Scotland  would  still  be  the  old  enemy.  Just  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  Schism  England  had  acknowledged  one,  and  Scotland 

the  other,  of  the  rival  Popes,  so  in  the  new  days  of  a  greater  schism 
James  V  became  the  better  Catholic  because  his  bullying  uncle  had 
broken  with  Home.  As  was  natural  for  a  King  of  Scots,  he  leant  upon 
the  support  of  the  clercfy,  and  thereby  he  offended  his  barons.  They 
failed  him  in  his  liour  of  need.  After  the  sliameful  rout  at  Snlway 
Moss,  he  turned  liis  face  to  the  wall  and  died,  a  worn-out  desperate  man 
at  the  ago  of  thirty  years  (December  11,  1542). 

His  wife,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  sister  of  those  Guises  who  were  tu 
be  all-powerfid  in  France,  had  just  borne  him  a  daughter  :  she  was  the 
ill-fated  Mary  Stewart  (December  8, 1642).  Once  more,  a  baby  was  to 
be  crowned  in  Scotland.  Next  to  her  in  hereditary  succession  stood  a 
remote  cousin,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  James  Earl  of  Arran, 
the  Ghatelherault  of  after  times.  But  his  right  depended  on  the  validity 
of  a  divorce  which  some  might  call  in  question  ;  and  Matthew  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  had  pretensions.  At  the  head  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
stood  the  able,  though  dissolute.  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  Cardinal 
Da^  id  ]'»eton.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  a  Reformed  religion,  or  some 
northern  version  of  Henricanism,  was  to  hn^  e  its  cliance.  The  nobles 
chose  Arran  for  Kegent ;  many  of  them  envied  tlie  elerrry  ;  many  were 
in  Henry's  pay.    Arran  for  a  while  inollned  towards  England  ;  he  kept 
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heretical  chaplains ;  a  Parliament,  in  spite  of  clerical  protest,  declared 
that  the  Bible  might  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Beton  had  been 
imprisoned  ;  a  charge  of  falsifjdng  the  late  King's  will  had  been  brought 
against  him.    Henry's  opportunity  had  come  i  the  little  Queen  was  to 

be  wedded  to  Edward  Tudor.  But  Henry  was  tho  worst  of  unionists. 
He  bribed,  )mt  he  also  blustered,  and  let  all  men  see  tliat  Srotland  niiisi 
be  his  by  foul  means  if  not  by  fair.  A  treaty  was  signed  (July  1,  )  ; 
but  witliin  six  months  (December  11)  it  was  repudiated  by  the  Scots. 
^Meanwhile  the  feeble  Arran,  under  prussure  of  an  interdict,  had  recon- 
ciled himself  with  Beton  and  had  abjured  his  heresies.  The  old  league 
-with  France  was  re-established.  Henry  then  sent  fleet  and  amy. 
Edinbu^h  was  burnt  (^lay,  1544).  The  Lowlands  were  ravaged  with 
pitiless  ferocity.  The  Scottish  resistance  was  feeble.  There  were  many 
traitors.  The  powerful  Douglases  played  a  double  part.  Lennox  was 
for  the  English,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Henry's  niece, 
Marc^aret  Douglas.  But  Scotland  could  not  be  annexed,  the  precious 
child  could  not  be  captured,  and  Henry  could  not  yet  procure  the 
murder  of  the  Cardinal. 

Patriotism  and  Catholicism  were  now  all  one.  Not  but  that  there 
were  Pri)t  est  ants.  One  George  Wishart,  who  had  been  in  Switzerland 
and  at  Cambridge,  was  preaching  Llie  (iospel,  and  some  (but  this  is  no 
better  than  a  guess)  would  identify  him  with  a  Wishart  who  was  plotting 
Beton*s  murder.  He  had  powerful  protectors,  and  among  his  disci[)les 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  born  in  150^  who  as  yet  had  done  nothing 
memorable  \  he  was  priest,  notary,  private  tutor ;  his  name  was  John 
Knox.  Wishart  w  as  arrested,  tried  and  burnt  for  heresy  (March  2, 1$46). 
Thereupon  a  band  of  assassins  burst  into  the  oastle  of  St  Andrews  and 
slew  Beton  (May  29,  1546).  The  leaders  were  well-born  men,  Leslies, 
Kirkaldys,  Melvilles.  Their  motives  were  various.  Ancient  feuds  and 
hopes  of  English  gold  were  miiif^led  witli  liatred  for  a  "bloody  butcher 
of  the  saints  of  God."  They  held  the  eastle  and  the  town.  The  nulianly 
and  the  godly  llucked  in.  There  was  a  straui^'e  niixture  of  delmnch- 
ery  and  gospel  in  the  St  Andrews  of  those  days.  John  Knox  ap]>eared 
there  and  was  "  called  "  to  preach  to  the  congregation ;  reluctantly  (su  he 
says)  he  accepted  the  call.  The  Regent  had  laid  siege,  but  had  f^led. 
At  length  came  French  ships  with  requisite  artillery.  The  besieged 
capitulated  (July,  1547) ;  they  were  to  be  taken  to  France  and  there 
liberated.  John  Knox  was  shipped  off  with  the  rest,  and  was  kept  in 
the  galleys  for  nineteen  months,  to  meditate  on  faith  that  justifies. 

Meanwhile  Henry  of  England  had  died  (January  28, 1547)  ;  but  the 
Protector  Somerset  was  bent  on  marryinq^  liis  boy  Kincr  to  the  girl 
Queen.  He  had  excellent  projects  in  liis  head.  He  could  speak  of  a 
time  wlien  England  and  Scotland  would  be  absorbed  and  forgotten  in 
Creat  I^ritain  ;  but  the  French  also  were  busy  around  Mary  Stewart.  So 
he  led  an  army  northwards,  and  fought  the  battle  ui  i'lnkie  (September  10, 
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1547).  No  more  decisive  defeat  could  have  beeu  inflicted  on  the  Scot- 
tish host  and  the  Britannic  idea.  Other  events  called  Somerset  home. 
The  Scots  could  always  be  crushed  in  the  field,  but  Scotland  could  not 
be  annexed.  Then  came  help  from  the  good  friend  France,  in  the  shape 
of  French,  German,  and  Italian  troops ;  the  £nglish  employed  Germans 
and  Spaniards.  A  Parliament  decided  to  accept  a  French  proposal 
(July,  1548)  :  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  marry,  not  tlie  Knglish  King, 
but  young  Francis  the  Dauphin,  and  meantime  should  be  placed  out 
of  liarm's  way.  She  was  shipped  ofi  at  Dumbarton,  and  lauded  in 
Britanny  (Ancrust  13,  1548)  to  pass  a  iiappy  prlhood  in  a  letit'ied  and 
luxui-iuuii  Court.  The  war  was  proscculi-d  with  a  hloDatiiirst  new  in 
the  savage  annuls  of  the  borders ;  it  wiis  a  war  fought  by  mercenary 
Almains.  When  peace  was  signed  in  1550,  England  had  gained  noth- 
ing, and  upon  the  surface  (though  only  upon  the  surface)  Scotland  was 
as  Catholic  as  ever  it  had  been,  grateful  to  France,  bitterly  resentful 
against  heretical  England. 

During  the  struggle  Mary  of  Lorraine  bad  borne  herself  bravely; 
she  appeared  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  a  national  resistance.  She  or  her 
advising'  kinsfolk  were  soon  to  make,  though  in  less  brutal  sort,  the 
mistake  that  lit  nry  VIII  had  made,  and  this  time  it  was  to  be  irre- 
trievable. DurinL,'  a  visit  to  France  (Septcinhor,  15.50-October,  1551) 
nhe  schemed  with  her  brothers  and  the  Freneli  King.  8Jie  was  to  take 
Arraii's  place  as  Regent;  he  had  been  compensated  with  theducliy  (no 
empt}'  title)  of  Chatelherault,  and  his  eldest  son  (who  now  becuuies  the 
Arran  of  our  story)  was  to  command  the  French  King's  Scots  guard. 
The  arrangement  was  not  perfected  until  1554,  for  **the  second  person 
in  the  kingdom  was  loth  to  relax  his  hold  on  a  land  of  which  he  might 
soon  be  King ;  but  the  French  influence  was  strong,  and  he  yielded. 
Mary  of  Lorraine  was  no  bad  ruler  for  Scotland ;  but  still  the  Scots 
could  not  help  seeing  that  she  was  ruling  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
Power.  Moreover,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  religious  environ- 
ment :  Mary  Tudor  had  become  Queen  of  England  (July  G,  1 558).  Jolui 
Knox,  who  after  his  sojonrn  in  the  French  galleys  had  l)een  one  of 
Kinef  Edward's  select  preachers  and  had  narrowly  escaped  the  bishopric 
of  Uucht  ster,  was  flecin<jf  to  (leneva  ;  and  tlience  he  went  to  Frankfort, 
there  to  quarrel  with  his  fellow  exile  Dr  Cox  over  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  Scotland  Catholicism  had  been  closely  allied  with  patriot- 
ism ;  but  when  England  became  Catholic,  Protestant  preachers  found 
refuge  in  Scotland.  The  King  of  ITrance  was  cherishing  the  intrigues  of 
English  heretics  against  the  Spanish  Queen ;  Mary  of  Lorraine  was  no 
fanatic,  and  her  policy  was  incompatible  with  stern  repression.  She  was 
trying  to  make  Scotland  more  securely  Fremh;  the  task  wjis  delicate; 
and  she  needed  the  support  of  nobles  who  had  little  love  for  the  clcrpry. 
A  few  high  offices  were  given  to  Frenchmen  ;  a  few  French  soldiers  were 
kept  in  the  fortresses ;  they  were  few,  but  enough  to  scatter  whole  hosts 
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of  undrilled  Soots.  An  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  lor  the  support  of 
troops  was  resisted,  and  the  barons  show^  a  strange  reluctance  to  fight 
the  English.  At  length  the  time  came  for  the  Queen's  marriage  (April 

24,  1558).  The  Scottish  statesmen  had  laboriously  drawn  a  treaty 
which  should  guard  the  independence  of  their  realm  and  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Hamilton.  Tliis  was  signed  ;  but  a  few  days  earlier  Mary 
Stcw  trt  had  sot  her  liand  to  other  doenmcnts  which  purported  to  convey 
Scolliiiul  for  good  and  all  to  the  King  of  France.  We  may  lind  exciist-s 
for  the  girl;  hut,  if  tn  ;i>oii  can  be  committed  by  a  sovcrcig-n.  she  Wit:> 
a  traitor.  She  had  treated  Scotland  as  a  chattel.  The  act  was  secret; 
but  the  Scots  guessed  much  and  were  uuea«y. 

In  the  meantime  Calvinism,  for  it  was  Calvinism  now,  was  spreading. 
After  thequarreisat  Frankfort,  Knox  had  gone  hack  to  Geneva  and  had  sat 
at  the  master's  feet.  In  1555  he  returned  to  Scotland,  no  mere  preacher, 
but  an  organiser  also.  He  went  through  the  country,  and  Churches 
of  the  new  order  sprang  into  being  where  he  went.  Powerful  nobles 
began  to  listen,  such  as  Lord  Lome,  who  was  soon  to  be  Earl  of  Argyll, 
and  the  Queen's  bastard  brother,  the  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  was  to 
be  Earl  of  Moray  and  Regent.  And  politicians  listened  also,  such  as 
William  Maitland,  the  younj^  laird  of  Lelliington.  Knox  was  summoned 
before  an  ecclesiastical  Court  (May  15,  1556)  ;  but  apparently  at  the  last 
moment  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  failed  them,  and  the  prosecution  was 
abandoned.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  powerful  supporters,  especially 
the  Barl  of  Glencaim.  Moreover  the  natural  leader  of  the  clergy,  John 
Hamilton,  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  was  a  bastard  brother  of  Chfttel- 
heranlt  and,  as  a  Hamilton,  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  French  policj 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  so  that  the  chiefs  of  Church  and  State  were  not 
united.  However,  Knox  had  no  mind  for  martyrdom ;  and  so,  after 
sending  to  the  Regent  an  admonitory  letter,  which  she  cast  aside  with 
seornfnl  words,  he  a<^ain  departed  for  Geneva  (July,  1556).  Tlien  the 
Bishops  summoned  him  once  more;  but  only  his  etligy  could  be  burnt. 

The  preaching  went  on.  In  the  last  days  of  1557  the  hret  "  ("Cove- 
nant"  was  signed.  ^'The  Congregation  uf  Jesus  Christ,"  of  whirh 
Argyll,  Glencaim,  and  other  great  men  were  members,  stood  out  in 
undisguised  liostility  to  that  congregation  of  Satan  which  styled  itself 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  demanded  that  King  £dward*8  Prayer  Book 
(which  was  good  enough  for  them  if  not  for  their  absent  inspirer)  should 
be  read  in  adl  the  churches.  The  Regent  was  perplexed ;  the  French 
marriage  had  not  yet  been  secured ;  but  she  did  not  prevent  the  prel> 
ates  from  burning  one  Walter  ISIilne,  who  was  over  eighty  years  of  age 
(April,  1558).  He  was  the  last  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  ;  they  had 
not  been  numerous,  even  when  jndc^ed  by  the  modest  English  standard  ; 
fanaticism  wius  not  amonir  the  many  faults  of  the  Scottish  prelates;  but 
for  this  reason  his  cruel  lii-atli  made  the  deeper  mark.  On  St  (ililes' 
day  (September  1)  in  1558  that  Saint's  statue  was  being  carried  through 
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the  town  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  waa  the  patron.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  Regent  the  prieftts  were  rabbled  and  the  idol  was  smashed  in  pieces. 
It  was  plain  that  the  next  year  would  be  stormy ;  and  at  this  erisis  the 
face  of  England  was  once  more  changed. 

A  few  weeks  later  Henry  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, was  talking  with  the  Dnke  of  Chatelherault.  God,  said  the 
Englishman,  has  sent  you  a  true  and  Christian  religion.  We  are  on  the 
point  of  rcceivinjx  the  same  boon.  Why  should  you  and  we  be  enemies  — 
we  who  are  hardly  out  of  our  servitude  to  Spain  ;  you  who  are  being' 
brouglit  into  servitude  by  France?  The  liberties  of  Scotland  are  in 
jeopardy  and  the  rigfhta  of  the  Hamiltons.  Might  we  not  unite  in  the 
maintenance  of  Ciod's  Word  and  national  independence?  Tliis  is  the 
ideal  which  springs  to  light  in  the  last  months  of  1558 :  —  deliverance 
from  the  toils  of  foreign  potentates ;  amity  between  two  sister  nations ; 
union  in  a  pure  religion.  The  Duke  himself  was  a  waverer ;  his  duchy 
lay  in  France;  he  is  the  Antoine  de  Bourbon  of  Scottish  history;  but 
his  son  the  Earl  of  Arran  bad  lately  installed  a  Protestant  preacher  at 
Chatelherault  and  was  in  correspondence  with  Calvin.  Percy  reported 
this  interview  to  an  English  lady  who  had  once  been  offered  to  the  Duke 
as  a  bride  for  Arran  and  had  just  become  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Phijjfland  and  Spain,  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1558.  The  young  woman  at  Hattield,  wlio  knew  that  her  sister's  days 
were  numbered,  had  made  the  great  choice.  Kver  since  May  it  liad 
been  clear  that  she  would  soon  be  Queen.  The  Catholics  doubted  and 
feared,  but  had  no  other  candidate;  King  Philip  was  hopeful.  So 
Elizabeth  was  prepared.  William  Cecil  was  to  be  her  secretary,  and 
England  was  to  be  Protestant.  Her  choice  may  surprise  us.  When  a 
few  months  later  she  is  told  by  the  Bisliop  of  Aquila  that  she  has  been 
imprudent,  he  seems  for  once  to  be  telling  the  trntli. 

Had  there  been  no  religious  dissension,  her  title  to  the  throne  would 
hardly  have  been  contested  HTuong  EnefMshmen.  To  say  notldng  of  her 
father's  will,  she  had  an  unrepealed  statute  in  her  favour.  Divines 
and  lawyers  niisfht  indeed  have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  her  legiti- 
mate birth.  Pai  lianicnt  had  latelv  declared  that  her  father  was  lawfully 
married  to  Catharine  ol  Aiagon,  and  with  this  good  Catholics  would 
agree.  But  there  was  another  scandal,  of  which  good  Protestants  might 
take  account.  Elizabeth's  godfather,  the  Henrican  Archbishop  and 
Protestant  martyr,  had  adjudged  that  Henry  was  never  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  His  reasons  di^  with  him;  but  something  had,  something 
nameless,  might  be  guessed.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Elizabeth's 
birth  oondemned  her  to  be  Protestant  or  bastard.  But  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that,  had  she  cared  much  about  legitimacy,  she  would  have 
made  her  peace  with  Rome.  Hints  came  to  her  thence,  that  tlie  pleni- 
tude of  pow^er  can  set  these  little  matters  straight  for  the  beneht  of  well- 
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disposed  princes ;  and  in  papal  eyes  Craiimer*8  sentence  would  hare  been 
a  prejudice  in  her  favour.  But  pure  legitimism,  the  legitimism  of  the 
diyine  entail,  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic 
was  bound  to  deny  that  a  statute  of  the  realm  may  set  a  bastard  on 

the  throne  of  William  the  Conqueror.    For  the  people  at  large  it  would 
be  enough  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  the  only  living  descendant  of 
old  King  Henry,  and  that  beyond  her  lay  civil  war.    The  thin  stream  of 
Tudor  blood  was  running  dry,    Henry's  will  (  but  its  validity  might  be 
questioned)  had  po8t])oiied  tlie  issue  of  his  elder  to  that  of  his  young-er 
sister:  in  other  words,  the  House  of  Scotland  to  tlie  House  of  Suffolk. 
Mary  Stewart  was  born  in  Scotlaml ;  she  could  not  have  inheriteil  an 
acre  of  Knglish  laud,  and  it  was  highly  doubtful  whether  Engliisli  law 
would  give  the  crown  to  an  alien  who  was  the  child  of  two  aliens. 
Neither  her  grandmother's  second  marriage,  namely  that  with  Archibald 
Douglas  (whence  sprang  Lady  Lennox  and  her  son  Lord  Darnley),  nor 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor  with  Charles  Brandon  (whence  sprang 
Greys  and  Stanleys)  was  beyond  reproach ;  —few  marriages  were  beyond 
reproach  in  those  days  of  loose  morals  and  conniving  law.    John  KnoK 
at  Geneva  had,  to  Calvin*8  regret,  just  blown  a  first  blast  of  the  trumpet 
against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women,  and  unfortunately,  though 
the  tone  was  new,  the  tune  was  not.    The  Scottish  gospeller  could  only 
repeat  the  biblical  and  other  arguments  tliat  hud  ivp^n  used  a  century 
ago  by  that  Lancastrian  sage,  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,    No  woman  had 
sat  upon  tlie  EiiLj^lish  throne,  save  Mary,  and  she  (it  might  be  Sivid )  was 
a  statutory  Queen.   Many  people  thought  that  next  in  right  to  Eli^ai>t?ili 
stood  Henry  Hastings,  who  was  no  Tudor  but  a  Yorkist ;  and  already  in 
1565  Philip  of  Spain  was  thinking  of  his  own  descent  from  Edward  III. 
Thus  Elizabeth's  statutory  title  stood  between  England  and  wars  of  the 
roses  which  would  also  be  wars  of  religion. 

At  this  moment,  however,  she  put  a  difference  of  creed  between 
herself  and  the  Dauphiness.  It  may  be  that  in  any  case  Henry  II  of 
France,  who  was  in  want  of  arguments  for  the  retention  of  Calais,  would 
have  disputed  Elizabeth's  legitimacy;  it  was  said  that  lie  had  been 
prepared  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  her  Catholic  sister.  Hut  had 
Elizabeth  been  Catholic,  the  French  and  Scottish  claim  to  her  throne 
would  have  merely  been  an  enemy's  insult:  an  insult  to  England,  a 
challenge  to  Spain.  As  it  was,  Henry  might  laj^  a  strong  case  before 
the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  world :  Elizabeth  was  bastard  and  heretic 
to  boot,  and  at  this  moment  Paul  IV  was  questioning  Ferdinand's 
election  to  the  Empire  because  some  of  his  Electors  were  Lutherans. 
That  heretics  are  not  to  rule  was  no  new  principle;  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse  had  felt  its  edge  in  the  old  Albigensian  days. 

A  f  ter  the  fall  of  Calais  in  January  (1558)  England  was  panic-stricken. 
The  French  were  coming ;  the  Scots  were  coming ;  Danes  and  Hanseats 
were  coming.   German  troops  were  being  hastily  hired  to  protect 
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Northumberland.  Philip's  envoy,  the  Count  of  Feria,  saw  incompetence 
eyerywhere.  The  nobles  held  aloof,  while  some  aged  clergymen  tried  to 
conduct  a  war.  He  hardly  dared  to  think  what  would  happen  if  a  few 
French  ships  touched  the  shore.  Since  then,  there  had  been  some  im- 
provement. No  invader  had  landed,  and  Guise's  capture  of  Tliionville 
had  been  balanced  by  £gmont*s  victory  at  Gravelines.  Shortly  before 
Mary's  death  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  begun  at  Cercamp;  the 
outline  of  the  scheme  was  a  restoration  of  conquests.  But  Calais  stopped 
the  way.  The  French  could  not  surrender  that  j)rize,  and  they  were  the 
more  constant  in  their  determination  hecanse  the  Kingrof  Spain  would  not 
much  longer  be  King  of  Enghind,  und  an  isolated  iMigland  would  have 
no  conquest  to  restore.  When  Elizabeth  became  Queen,  Calais  was  not 
yet  lost ;  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  Both  Kings  were  weary  of  the  war ; 
behind  both  yawned  gulfs  of  debt  and  heresy.  But  the  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  recovety  of  Calais — perhaps 
more  materially,  though  less  sentimentally,  than  were  the  English.  Feria 
has  reported  the  profound  remark  that  when  Calais  was  captured  miuiy 
Englishmen  ceased  to  go  to  church.  A  Protestant  Elizabeth  might  have 
to  sign  away  the  last  memorial  of  old  glories;  and  that  would  not  fill 
the  churches,  Philip,  it  micrht  he  plain,  would  not  suffer  tlie  French  to 
invade  Enghind  through  JScotland ;  but  the  tie  between  iiu  and  an 
licrctical  Enc;-hind  would  be  the  coolest  selfishness,  the  Kinir's  uund  would 
be  distracted  between  his  faith  ami  his  policy,  and  if  he  were  compelled 
to  save  England  from  the  French,  he  certainly  would  not  save  England 
for  the  English. 

True  that  for  Protestant  eyes  there  was  light  on  the  horizon.  Any- 
one could  see  that  there  would  be  religious  troubles  in  France  and 
Scotland.    Geneva  was  active,  and  Rome  seemed  to  be  doting.  That 

summer  the  psalms  had  gone  nj)  loudly  from  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  a 
Cbatillon  had  been  arrested.  That  autumn  St  Giles  of  Edinburgh  had 
lain  prostrate  in  the  mud.  Expectant  heirs  and  royal  cadets,  Bourbons 
and  Hamiltons,  were  wavering;  Maximilian  was  listening  to  an  en- 
lightened pastor;  France,  fScotiand,  the  Empire,  might  some  day  fall 
to  evangelical  lords.  (Jood  news  came  from  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary ;  it  was  even  rumoured  that  the  Pope  would  at  last  succeed 
in  slniking  Philip's  faith.  Still,  the  black  fact  of  the  moment  was  that 
Philip  and  Henry  were  making  peace  in  order  that  they  might  crush 
their  respective  heretics.  And  England's  militaiy  weakness  was  patent 
to  all.  Her  soldiers  and  captains  were  disgracefully  old-fashioned,  and 
what  gunpowder  she  had  was  imported  from  the  Netherlands.  *^To 
make  a  lewd  comparison,''  said  an  Englishman,  England  is  as  a  bone 
thrown  between  two  dogs.'*  Was  this  bone  to  display  an  irritating 
activity  of  its  own,  merely  because  the  two  dogs  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  be  equal  and  opposite?  To  more  than  one  mind  came  the  same 
thoii^rht :    They  will  make  a  Piedmont  of  England." 

c.  M.  II.  II.  36 
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Within  the  country  the  prospect  was  dubious.  The  people  were 
discontented :  defeat  and  shame,  pestilence  and  famine,  had  Utcly  been 
their  lot.  A  new  experiment  would  be  welcome ;  but  it  would  miserably 
fail  were  it  not  speedily  successful.  No  doubt,  the  fires  in  Smithfield  had 
harmed  the  Catholic  cause  by  (H)iinrmini]f  tlie  faith  and  exasperating  the 
passions  of  the  Protestants.  No  doubt,  the  Spanish  marriaq^e  was  detested. 
But  we  may  overestimate  the  dislike  of  persecution  and  the  dislike  of 
Spain.  No  considerable  body  of  Englishmen  would  deny  that  obstinate 
heretics  should  be  burnt.  There  was  no  need  for  Elizabeth  to  nKirrv 
Philip  or  bring  Spaniards  into  the  land;  but  the  Spanish  alliance,  the 
old  Aiiglo-Hurgundian  alliance,  was  hig-ldy  valued  :  it  meant  safely  and 
trade  and  occasional  victories  over  the  liereditjiry  foe.  Moreover,  the 
English  Reformers  were  without  a  chief ;  beyond  Elizabeth  they  had  no 
pretender  to  the  throne ;  they  had  no  apostle,  no  prophet ;  they  were 
scattered  over  Europe  and  had  been  quarrelling,  Knoxians  against 
Coxians,  in  their  foreign  abodes.  Edward's  reign  had  worn  the  gloss  off 
the  new  theology.  We  may  indeed  be  sure  that,  had  Elizabeth  adhered 
to  the  old  faith,  she  must  have  quelled  plots  and  rebellious  or  herself 
been  quelled.  We  look  at  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  and, 
it  may  be,  infer  that  the  storm  would  have  overwhelmed  her.  Perhaps 
we  forget  how  laru^ely  the  tempests  that  we  see  elsewhere  were  due  to 
the  momentous  elioiee  that  she  made  for  Knii^land.  It  must  probably 
be  allowed  that  most  of  the  young  men  of  brains  and  energy  who  grew 
to  manhood  under  Mary  were  lapsing  from  Catholicism,  and  that  the 
educated  women  were  failing  faster  and  further*  London  too«  Bonner^s 
London,  was  Protestant,  and  London  might  be  worth  an  abolished  Mass. 
But  when,  after  some  years  of  fortunate  and  dexterous  goyemment,  we 
see  how  strong  is  the  old  creed,  how  dangerous  is  Mary  Stewart  as  its 
champion,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  Elizabeth  chose  the  path  which  was, 
^  or  which  seemed  to  be,  the  safest. 

Of  lior  own  opinions  she  told  strang-c  tales.  Puzzled  by  lier  shifty 
discourse,  a  Spanish  envoy  once  suggested  atheism.  When  a  lei^al  set- 
tlement had  l)een  made,  it  was  her  pleasure,  and  perhaps  her  duty,  to 
explain  that  her  reliujion  was  that  of  all  sensible  people.  The  difference 
between  tlie  various  versions  of  Christianity  "  nestoit  que  hagatelhy 
So  she  agreed  with  the  Pope,  except  about  some  details ;  she  cherished 
the  Augsburg  confession,  or  something  very  like  it;  she  was  at  one,  or 
nearly  at  one,  with  the  Huguenots.  She  may  have  promised  her  sister 
(but  this  is  not  proved)  to  make  no  change  in  religion ;  at  any  rate  she 
had  gone  to  mass  \vithout  much  ado.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
at  the  critical  time  her  conduct  was  swayed  rather  by  her  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs  than  l)y  •.my  close  calculation  of  loss  and  gain.  She  had  not 
her  father's  taste  for  theolop^}':  she  was  neither  pripj-like  her  brother  nor 
zealot  like  her  sister  ;  but  she  had  been  taught  from  the  first  to  contemn 
the  Pope,  and  during  Edward's  reign  she  had  been  highly  educated  in 
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tlu*  newest  docirines.  John  Hooper,  the  father  of  tlie  Puritans,  had  ad- 
mired lier  displays  of  aririinientative  divinity.  More  than  one  Catholic 
who  spoke  with  her  in  hiter  davs  was  strnek  l>v  her  if'norance  of  Catholic 
verity.  The  Bishop  of  Acj[uila  traced  her  phrases  to  the  heretic  Italian 
friars.*'   He  to  have  been  thinking  of  Vermigli  and  Ochino,  and 

there  may  have  been  some  Httle  truth  in  his  guess.  Onoe  she  said  that 
she  liked  Italian  ways  and  manners  better  than  any  other,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  heiseK  half  Italiim.  Her  eyes  filled  vith  tears  over  Peter 
Martyr's  congratulations.  She  had  talked  predestination  with  Fra 
Bernardino  and  had  translated  one  of  his  sermons;  the  Puritans  were 
persuaded  tliat  if  she  would  listen  to  no  one  else,  she  would  listen  to 
him.  All  this  might  have  meant  little :  hut  then  she  had  suffered  in 
the  good  cause.  She  had  been  bullied  into  tuning  to  mass  ;  she  had  been 
imprisoned  ;  she  had  nearly  been  excluded  from  the  throne  ;  some  ardent 
Catholics  had  si»ught  lier  life  ;  and  her  suspected  heresies  had  been  at 
least  a  part  of  her  offending.  It  would  liave  been  base  to  disappoint 
all  those  who  had  prayed  for  her  and  plotted  for  her,  and  pleasant  it 
was  when  from  many  lands  came  letters  which  hailed  her  as  the  miraou- 
louflly  preserved  champion  of  the  truth.  She  had  a  text  ready  for  the 
bearer  of  the  good  news :  This  is  the  Lord*s  doing  and  it  is  maryellous 
in  our  eyes." 

One  point  was  clear.  The  Henrican  Anglo-Catholicism  was  dead 
and  buried.  It  died  with  Henry  an«l  was  interred  by  Stephen  Gardiner, 
In  distant  days  its  spirit  might  arise  from  the  tomb  ;  but  not  yet.  The 
Count  of  Feria  and  Bishop  Tunstall  Avere  at  needless  pains  to  explain  to 
the  young  Queen  that  she  Ava.s^favouring  "*  Lutherans  and  Zwingliaus,'* 
whom  her  i.tiher  would  have  burnt,  liut  in  looS  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  mere  schism.  Her  fellow  sovereigns,  more  especially  her 
brother-in4aw,  could  have  taught  her  that  a  prince  might  enjoy  ail  the 
advantages  of  spotless  orthodoxy  and  yet  keep  the  Pope  at  arm's  length. 
Many  Englishmen  hated  popery  *' ;  but  by  this  time  the  core  of  the 
popery  that  they  hated  was  no  longer  the  Papacy,  but  the  idolatrous 
Mass.  The  choice  lay  between  Catholicism  with  its  Pope  and  the 
creed  for  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  died.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  the  Bishops  would  yield  an  inch.  Very  shame,  if  no  worthier 
motive,  would  keep  them  true  to  the  newly  restored  sujuemacy  of  Rome. 
Happily  for  Eliisul)eth,  they  were  few  and  feeble.  Keginald  Pole  had 
hardlv  outlived  Mary,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  had  made  no  haste 
in  hiimg  vacant  sees;  —  Feria  thought  that  the  "accursed  Cardinal"  had 
French  designs.  And  death  had  been  and  still  was  busy.  Only  sixteen 
instead  of  twenty-six  Bishops  were  entitled  to  attend  the  critical  Parlia- 
ment, and  only  eleven  with  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  were  present. 
Their  constancy  in  the  day  of  trial  makes  them  respectable ;  but  not  one 
of  them  was  a  leader  of  men.  The  ablest  of  them  had  been  Henry's 
ministers  and  therefore  could  be  taunted  as  renegades. 
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A  story  which  came  from  a  good  quarter  bade  us  see  Elizabeth 
announcing  to  the  Pope  lier  accession  to  the  throne,  and  not  rejectijig 
Catholicism  until  Paul  IV  declared  that  England  was  a  papal  fief  and 
she  an  usurping  bastard.  Now,  Caraffa  was  capable  of  any  imjjrudenee 
and  just  at  this  moment  seemed  bent  on  reviving  the  claims  of 
medieval  Pontiffs,  in  ortler  that  he  might  drive  a  long-sulYerinLT  Em- 
peror into  tlie  arms  of  tlie  Lullierans.  But  it  is  certain  now  that  in 
the  matter  of  courtesy  Elizabeth,  not  Paid,  was  the  offender.  She 
ignored  his  existence.  Edward  Game  was  living  at  Rome  as  Mary's 
ambassador.  He  received  no  letters  of  credence  from  the  new  Qoeea, 
and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1559,  she  told  him  to  come  home  as  she 
had  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  French  were  thinking  to 
obtain  a  Bull  against  her;  they  hoped  that  at  all  events  Paul  would  not 
allow  her  to  marry  her  dead  sister's  husband.  At  Christraastide  (1558), 
when  she  was  making  a  scene  in  her  chapel  over  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  the  Pope  was  talking  kindly  of  her  to  the  French  amlmssador, 
would  not  promise  to  refuse  a  dispensation,  but  could  not  believe  that 
another  Englishwuman  would  want  to  luaii  v  a  detestable  Spaniard. 
A  little  later  he  knew  more  about  her  and  detained  Carne  (a  not  unwill- 
ing prisoner)  at  Rome  (March  27),  not  because  she  was  base-bom,  but 
because  she  had  revolted  from  the  Holy  See.  He  had  just  taken  occasion 
to  declare  in  a  Bull  that  princes  guilty  of  heresy  are  deprived  of  all 
lawful  power  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  guilt  (February  15).  This  edict) 
though  it  may  have  been  mainly  aimed  at  Ferdinand's  three  Protestant 
Electors,  was  a  salutary  warning  for  Elizabetli  and  Anthony  and  Maxi- 
milian ;  but  no  names  were  named.  Pliilip  had  influence  enough  to  balk 
tlie  French  intrigue  and  protect  his  .sister-in-law  from  a  direct  anathema. 
The  Spaniard  may  in  Paul's  eyes  have  been  somewhat  worse  than  a 
heretic  ;  but  the  quarrel  with  the  otlier  IIabsl)ur<j^,  and  then  the  sudden 
attack  upon  his  own  scandalous  nephews,  were  enough  to  consume  the 
few  remaining  days  of  the  fierce  old  man.  He  has  much  to  answer  for ; 
but  it  was  no  insult  from  him  that  made  Elizabeth  a  Protestant. 

No  time  was  lost.  Mary's  death  (November  17, 1558)  dissolved  s 
Parliament.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Chancellor  of  the  realm, 
dismissed  it,  and  with  loyal  words  proclaimed  the  new  Queen.  Within 
three  weeks  (December  5)  writs  went  out  for  a  new  Parliament. 
Elizabeth  was  going  to  exact  conformity  to  a  statutory  religion.  For 
the  moment  the  statutory  religion  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  she 
would  have  taken  a  false  step  if  in  the  name  of  some  hisjfher  law  slic  Iiad 
annulled  or  i<^uored  the  Marian  statutes.  At  once  she  forbade  innova- 
tions and  thus  disappointed  the  French,  who  hoj)ed  for  a  turbulent 
revolution.  A  new  and  happy  et  caetera  was  ijjtrodueed  into  the  royal 
style  and  seemed  to  hint,  without  naming,  a  Headship  of  the  Chuich. 
Every  change  pointed  one  way.  Some  of  the  old  Councillors  were 
retained,  but  the  new  CouncUlors  were  Protestants.  William  Cedli  then 
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aged  thirty -eight,  had  been  Somersefn  and  was  to  be  Elizalitjth'b  secre- 
tary. Like  her  he  had  gone  to  mass,  but  no  Catholic  doubted  that  he 
was  a  sad  heretic.  The  Great  Seal,  resigned  by  Heath,  was  given  to 
Nicholas  Baoon.  He  and  Cecil  had  married  sisters  .who  were  godly 
ladies  of  the  new  sort.  The  imprisoned  heretics  were  bailed,  and  the 
refugees  flocked  back  from  Frankfort,  Zurich  and  Geneva.  Hardly  was 
Mary  dead,  before  one  Bishop  was  arrested  for  an  inopportune  sermon 
(November  27).  Another  preached  at  her  funeral  (  December  18)  and 
X)raised  her  for  rejecting  that  title  which  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  assumed ; 
he  too  was  put  under  restraint.  Mary's  chief  mourner  was  not  her  sister, 
but  appropriately  enough,  tlie  Lady  Lennox  who  was  to  have  supplanted 
Elizabeth.  No  Bishop  preached  the  funeral  sermon  for  Charles  V,  and 
what  fifood  could  be  said  of  that  Catholic  Caesar  was  said  by  the 
Protestant  Dr  Bill  (December  24).  The  new  Queen  was  artist  to  the 
finger-tips.  The  English  Bible  was  rapturously  kissed  ;  the  Tower 
could  not  be  re-entered  without  uplifted  eyes  and  thankful  words  ;  her 
hand  (it  was  a  pretty  hand)  shrank,  so  folk  said,  from  Bonner^s  lips. 
Christmas  day  was  chosen  for  a  more  decisive  scene.  The  Bishop  who 
was  to  say  mass  in  her  presence  was  told  not  to  elevate  the  Host.  He 
would  not  obey;  so  after  the  Gospel  out  went  Kli/.abeth ;  she  could  no 
longer  witness  that  idolatry.  Three  weeks  later  (January  15)  she  was 
crowned  while  Calvin  was  dedicating  to  her  his  comments  on  FsMiah. 
What  bnpj)ened  at  the  coronation  is  ol)scure.  The  IJishops,  it  seems, 
swore  fealty  in  the  accustomed  manner;  the  Epistle  and  (xospel  were 
read  in  Enoflish  ;  it  is  said  that  the  celebrant  was  one  of  the  Queen's  cha[)- 
lains  and  that  he  did  not  elevate  the  Host ;  it  is  said  that  she  did  not 
communicate  ;  she  was  anointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  whose  rank 
would  not  have  entitled  him  to  this  office,  had  not  others  refused  it. 
At  length  the  day  came  for  a  Parliament  (January  25).  A  mass  was 
said  at  Westminster  early  in  the  morning.  At  a  later  hour  the  Queen 
approached  the  Abbey  with  her  choir  singing  in  English.  The  last 
of  the  Abbots  came  to  meet  her  with  monks  and  candles.  *'Away 
with  those  torches,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  we  can  see  well  enough  ! "  And 
then  Edward's  tutor,  J)r  Cox,  late  of  Frankfort,  preached  ;  and  he 
preached,  it  is  said,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  peers  all  standing. 

The  negotiations  between  S{)ain,  England  and  France  had  been 
brought  to  a  pause  by  Mary  a  death,  but  were  to  be  resumed  after  a 
brief  interval,  juring  which  Elizabeth  was  to  make  up  her  mind.  Some 
outwardly  amicable  letters  passed  between  her  and  Henry  II.  She  tried 
to  play  the  part  of  the  pure-bred  Englishwoman,  who  should  not  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  Spanish  Mary.  But  the  French  were  not  to  be  coaxed 
out  of  Calais,  and  she  knew  that  they  were  seeking  a  papal  Bull  against 
her.  It  became  plain  that  she  must  not  detach  herself  from  Spain  and 
that,  even  with  Philip's  help,  Calais  could  only  be  obtained  after  another 
war,  for  which  England  was  shamefully  unready.  Then,  in  the  middle 
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of  January,  came  through  Feria  the  expected  offer  of  Philip^s  hand. 
Elizabeth  seemed  to  hesitate,  had  doubts  about  the  Pope*s  dispensiiig 
power  and  bo  forth ;  but'in  the  end  said  that  she  did  not  mean  to  marrr, 

and  added  tluit  she  was  a  heretic.  Philip,  it  seems,  was  relieved  by  the 
refusal ;  he  had  laboriously  explained  to  his  amhassador  that  his  propo- 
sal was  a  sacrifice  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  had 
hopes,  which  were  encouraged  in  England,  that  one  of  his  Aiisti  l  m 
cousins,  Ferdinand  or  C  harles,  would  succeed  where  he  had  failed,  s<?- 
cure  England  for  orthodoxy,  and  j)r()teet  the  Netherlands  from  the  ill 
example  that  an  heretical  England  would  set. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Treaty  of  Cateau-Canibresis  was  in  the  making. 
Elizabeth  tried  to  retain  Philip's  self-interested  support ;  and  she  retained 
it.  Without  substantial  aid  from  England,  he  would  not  fight  for 
Calais  ;  she  would  have  to  sign  it  away  ;  but  so  earnest  had  he  been  in 
this  matter  that  the  French  covenanted  to  restore  the  treasured  town 
after  eight  years  and  further  to  pay  half-a-million  of  crowns  by  way  of 
penalty  in  case  they  broke  their  promise.  No  one  supposed  that  they 
would  keep  it ;  still  they  had  consented  to  make  the  retention  of  CalaU 
a  just  cause  for  war,  and  Elizabeth  eoidd  plausibly  say  that  some 
remnants  of  honour  had  been  saved.  But  the  clouds  collected  once 
more.  New  differences  broke  out  among  the  negotiators,  who  ha«1 
half  a  world  to  regulate,  and,  before  tlie  intricate  settk'nient  could  lie 
completed,  a  marriage  had  hwn  arranged  between  Philip  and  one  of 
Henry's  daughters.  Elizabeth  of  France,  not  Elizabetli  of  England, 
was  to  be  the  bride.    The  conjunction  was  ominous  for  heretics. 

From  the  first  days  of  February  to  the  first  days  of  April  the 
negotiations  had  been  pending.  Meanwhile  in  England  little  had  been 
accomplished.  It  had  become  plain  that  the  clergy  in  possession  (but 
there  was  another  and  expectant  clergy  out  of  possession)  would  not 
yield.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  when  Parliament  met,  and 
the  Lower  House  declared  for  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  the  Roman  snprenmcy  ;  also  it  idly  protested  that  laymen 
were  not  to  meddle  with  faith,  worship,  or  discipline  f  February  IT.  1  ;>.5l<). 
The  Bishops  were  staunch  ;  the  English  Church  by  its  constitutional 
organs  refused  to  reform  itself  ;  the  Reformation  would  be  an  unprece- 
dented state-stroke.  Probably  the  assembled  Commons  were  willing  to 
strike.  The  intluence  of  the  Crown  had  been  used  on  the  Protestant 
side ;  but  Cecil  had  hardly  gathered  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  the 
government's  control  over  the  electoral  machinery  musfT  have  been  un- 
usually weak.  Our  statistics  are  imperfect,  but  the  number  of  knights 
and  burgesses  who,  having  served  in  1558,  were  again  returned  in  1559 
was  not  abnormally  small,  and  with  the  House  of  1558  Mary  had  been 
wdl  content.  Also  we  may  see  at  Westminster  not  a  few  men  who 
soon  afterwards  are  "  hinderere  of  true  religion  *'  or  at  best  only  "  faint 
professors  "  ;  but  probably  the  nation  at  large  was  not  unwilling  that 
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Eli/a^ptli  should  make  her  experiment.  A  few  creations  and  restora- 
tions lit  pee ra.ij^es  strengthened  the  Protestant  element  among  the  lords. 
The  Earl  of  BeiUoiil  ami  lA>rd  Clinton  appeared  Uii  proxies  for  many 
absent  peerti,  and,  of  all  the  lords,  Bedford  (Francis  Russell)  was  the 
most  decisively  committod  to  radical  refonn.  The  Howards  were  for 
the  Queen,  their  cousin  $  the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk,  England's  one 
duke,  was  at  this  time  ardently  Protestant,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  undestroyed  altars. 

Money  was  cheerfully  voted.  The  Queen  was  asked  to  choose  a 
husband,  and  professed  her  wish  to  die  a  maid.  She  may  liave  meant 
what  she  said,  but  assuredly  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  believed.  A 
]m(lently  phrased  statute  announced  that  she  was  "lawfully  descended 
and  come  of  the  blood  royal"  ;  another  declared  her  capable  of  inheriting 
from  her  divorced  and  attainted  mother  ;  the  painful  past  was  veiled  in 
general  words.  There  was  little  dilliculty  about  a  resumption  of  those 
tenths  and  first-fruits  which  Mary  had  abandoned.  Round  the  question 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  the  battle  raged,  and  it  raged  for  two  months 
and  more  (February  9  to  April  29).  Seemingly  the  Queen's  ministers 
carried  through  the  Lower  House  a  bill  which  went  the  full  Henriean 
length  in  its  Caesaro-papalism  and  i  t  s  severity.  Upon  pain  of  a  traitor's 
death,  everyone  was  to  swear  that  Elizabeth  was  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England.  In  the  Upper  House,  to  which  the  bill  came  on 
the  27th  of  February,  the  Bisho]»s  had  to  oppose  a  measure  which  would 
leave  the  lives  of  all  open  Uomanisis  at  tlie  merry  of  the  p^ovemment. 
Few  though  they  were,  the  dozen  prelates  could  still  do  mueh  in  a  House 
where  there  were  rarely  more  than  thirty  temporal  lords,  and  jtrohahly 
Cecil  had  asked  for  more  than  lie  wanted.  On  the  18th  of  March  the 
project  had  taken  a  far  milder  form ;  forfeiture  of  office  and  benefice  was 
to  be  the  punishment  of  those  who  would  not  swear.  Against  this  more 
lenient  measure  only  two  temporal  lords  protested;  but  a  Catholic  says 
that  other  "  good  Christians  "  were  feigning  to  be  01.  The  bill  went 
back  to  the  Commons ;  then  back  with  amendments  to  the  Lords,  who 
read  it  thrice  on  the  22nd.  Easter  fell  on  the  26th,  and  it  had  been 
hoped  tliat  hy  tliat  time  Parliament  would  have  finished  its  work.  Very 
little  h;tfl  been  done  ;  doctrine  and  worship  hatl  hardly  been  touched. 
Apparent ly  an  attempt  to  change  tlie  services  of  the  Church,  had  been 
made,  had  met  with  resistance,  and  had  been  abandoned, 

Elizabeth  was  iu  advance  of  the  law  and  becktined  the  nation 
forward.  During  that  Lent  the  Court  sermon  had  been  the  only 
sermon,  tiie  preadier  Scory  or  Sandys,  Grindal  or  Cox.  A  papist's 
excited  fancy  saw  a  congregation  of  five  thousand  and  heard  extravagant 
blasphemy.  On  Easter  day  the  Queen  received  the  Communion  in  both 
kinds ;  the  news  ran  over  Europe ;  Antoine  de  Bourbon  on  the  same 
day  had  done  the  like  at  Pau  ;  Mary  of  Lorraine  had  marked  that  fes- 
tival for  the  return  of  all  Scots  to  the  Catholic  worship.  The  colloquy 
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of  Westminster  follows.  Tliere  was  to  be  a  trial  by  battle  in  the  Abbey 
betweeu  eliosen  champions  of  the  two  faiiiib.  Itb  outcome  might  make 
118  suspect  that  a  trap  was  laid  by  the  Protestants.  But  it  is  by  uo  means 
certain  that  the  challenge  came  from  their  side,  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador took  some  credit  for  arranging  the  combat.  The  colloquy  of 
Westminster  stands  midway  between  that  of  Worms  (1557)  and  that  of 
Poissy  (1561).  The  Catholics  were  wont  to  get  the  better  in  these  feats 
of  arms,  because,  so  soon  as  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  was  men* 
tioned,  the  Protestants  fell  a-fighting  among  themselves.  Apparently  on 
this  f>f'f'  i^iou  tlie  rules  of  the  debate  were  settled  by  Heath  and  Bacon. 
The  Great  iScal  had  passed  from  an  amiable  to  an  abler  keeper.  The  men 
of  the  Old  Learning  were  to  defend  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  serviues  of 
the  Church,  to  deny  that  a  "  particular  Church  "  can  change  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  to  maintain  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Their 
first  two  theses  would  bring  them  into  conflict  with  national  feeling ; 
and  at  the  third  point  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  united  force  of 
Lutherans  and  Helvetians,  for  ^e  sacrifice,  and  not  the  presence,  was 
to  be  debated.  It  was  a  less  advantage  for  the  Reformers  that  their 
adversaries  were  to  speak  first,  for  there  was  to  be  no  extemporaiy 
argument  but  only  a  reading  of  written  dissertations.  In  tho  f  hoir  of 
the  Abbey,  before  Council,  Lords,  Commons  and  multitude,  the  com- 
batants took  tlieir  places  on  Friday,  the  iHst  of  March.  At  once  the 
Catholics  began  tt)  exct-pt  against  tlie  rules  that  they  were  re<}uired  to 
observe.  L)r  Cole,  liowever,  maintained  their  first  prdpo.silion  and 
Dr  Horne  read  the  Protestant  essay.  The  Ueforniers  were  well  content 
with  that  day's  work  and  the  applause  that  followed.  On  Monday  the 
second  question  was  to  be  handled.  Of  what  happened  we  have  no 
impartial  account ;  we  do  not  know  what  bad  passed  between  Heath 
and  Bacon,  or  whether  the  Catholic  doctors  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Howbeit,  they  chose  the  worst  course ;  they  wrangled  about  procedure 
and  refused  to  continue  the  debate.  Apparently  they  were  out  of  heart 
and  leaderless.  Two  of  the  Bishops  were  forthwith  imprisoned  by  the 
Council  for  intemperate  words,  and  thus  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  seriously  weakened  at  a  critical  moment.  Moreover, 
the  inference  that  men  do  not  l)reak  off  a  debate  with  preliminary 
objections  when  they  are  confident  of  success  in  the  main  issue, 
though  it  is  not  always  just»  is  always  natural. 

The  next  day  Parliament  resumed  its  work.  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth 
had  at  length  decided  that  she  would  not  assume  the  Henrican  title, 
though  assuredly  she  bad  meant  that  it  should  be,  as  it  had  been, 
offered  to  her.  Women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  so  th^e 
was  difficulty  about  a  **dumb  head.''  She  had  managed  to  get  a 
little  credit  from  Philip's  envoy  and  a  little  from  zealous  Calvinists  by 
saying  that  slie  would  not  Head  of  the  Church,  and  she  could  then 
tell  appropriate  persons  that  she  scorned  a  style  which  the  Pope  had 
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polluted.  So  Cei'il  had  to  f^o  to  tlie  (^uiumoiis  aud  explain  tlmt  there 
must  be  a  new  bill  iiiid  new  oath.  He  met  with  some  opijosition,  for 
there  were  who  held  that  the  Queeu  was  Supreme  Head  iure  divino. 
Ultimately  a  phrase  was  foshioned  wMoh  declared  tliat  she  was  the  ouly 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  realm  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclefliaBtical 
things  or  causes  as  in  temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince  or  prelate 
had  any  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  authority  within  her  domimona.  How- 
ever,  among-  other  statutes  of  Henry  VIII,  one  was  revived  which  pro- 
claims that  the  King  is  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  by  the  word  of 
God  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  flows  from  him.  Catholics  suspected 
that  Elizabeth's  luisl)and  would  be  head  of  the  Church,  if  not  head  of 
his  wife,  and  saw  tlie  old  title  concealed  behind  the  new  et  cnetpra. 
Protestant  lawyers  said  that  she  could  take  the  title  whenever  she 
pleased.  Sensible  men  saw  that,  having  the  substance,  she  could  afford 
to  waive  the  ii-ritating  name.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  bill  was  before 
the  Lords.  There  were  renewed  debates  and  more  changes ;  and  the 
famous  Act  of  Supremacy  was  not  finally  secured  until  the  29th. 

In  the  last  days  of  an  unusually  long  session  a  hill  for  the  Uni- 
formity of  Religion  went  rapidly  through  both  Houses  (April  18-28). 
The  services  prescribed  in  a  certain  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  none 
other,  were  to  be  lawful.  The  end)ryonic  history  of  this  measure  is  ob- 
scure. An  informal  committee  of  Protestant  divines  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  by  tlie  Queen  to  prepare  a  book.  It  has  been  thought  that 
as  the  basis  of  their  ial)Ours  they  took  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI, 
but  desired  a  further  sini[)litic'ation  of  ceremonies.  Oii  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  signs  that  Cecil  and  the  Queen  thought  that  the  Second 
Book,  which  had  hardly  been  introduced  before  it  was  abrogated,  had 
already  gone  far  enough  or  too  far  in  the  abolition  of  accustomed  rites. 
All  this*  howeyer,  is  very  uncertain.  Our  guess  may  be  that,  when  men 
were  weary  of  the  prolonged  debate  over  the  Supremacy  and  its  continu- 
ance was  becoming  a  national  dani^er  (for  violent  speeches  had  been 
made),  the  Qaeen^s  advisers  took  the  short  course  of  proposing  the  Book 
of  1552  with  very  few  changes.  At  such  a  moment  relief  might  be 
found  in  what  could  be  caHe'l  n  nvre  act  of  restoration,  and  tho 
Edwardian  liook.  however  unfamiliar,  was  already  ennobled  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs.  There  are  signs  of  haste,  or  of  divided  counsels,  for  the 
new  Buuk  when  it  came  from  the  press  dilTered  in  some  little,  but  not 
trivial,  matters  from  that  which  raiiiament  had  expressly  sanctioned. 
The  changes  sanctioned  by  Parliament  were  few.  An  offensive  phrase 
about  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  ^detestable  enormities"  was  expunged, 
apparently  by  the  House  of  Lords.  An  addition  from  older  sources  was 
made  to  the  words  that  accompany  the  delivery  of  bread  and  wine 
to  the  communicant,  whereby  a  charge  of  the  purest  Zwinglianism 
might  be  obviated.  At  the  moment  it  was  of  importMioe  to  Elizabeth 
that  she  should  assure  the  German  Princes  that  her  religion  was 
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Augustau  ;  for  tliuy  feared,  and  not  without  cause,  that  it  was  Helvetian. 
A  certain  "black  rubric"  which  liad  never  formed  part  of  the  statutorv 
book  fell  away  ;  it  would  have  offended  Lutherans;  we  have  rea.sou  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  inserted  iu  order  to  meet  the  scruples  of  John 
Kuox.  Of  what  was  done  in  the  matter  of  ornaments  by  the  statute, 
hy  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  and  hj  injunctions"  that  the  Queen 
promptly  issued,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  fairly  without  a 
lengthy  quotation  of  documents,  the  import  of  which  became  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  theme  of  prolonged  and  inconclusive  disputation*  It 
must  here  sulTicc  that  there  arc  few  signs  of  any  of  the  clergymen  who 
accepted  the  Prayer  Book  either  having  worn  or  having  desired  to  wear 
in  the  ordinary  churches — there  was  at  times  a  little  more  splendour  in 
cathedrals — any  ecclesiastical  robe  except  the  surplice.  l?ut,  to  return 
to  Elizabeth's  Parliament,  liave  it  on  fairly  good  authority  that  nina 
temporal  lords,  including  the  Treasurer  (the  Mare^uis  of  Winchester 
and  nine  prelates  (two  Bishops  were  in  g-aol )  voted  against  the  bill,  and 
that  it  was  only  carried  by  three  votes.  Unfortunately  at  an  exciting 
moment  there  is  a  gap,  perhaps  a  significant  gap,  in  the  official  record, 
and  we  cease  to  know  what  lords  were  present  in  the  House.  But  about 
tliirty  temporal  peers  had  lately  been  in  attendance,  and  so  we  may  infer 
that  some  of  them  were  inclined  neither  to  alter  the  religion  of  England 
nor  yet  to  oppose  the  Queen.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Bishops  were 
fighting  in  vain  for  the  renovated  monasteries.  On  the  8th,  Parliament 
was  dissolved. 

At  a  moment  of  strain  and  peril  a  wonderfully  durable  settlem^t 
had  been  made.  There  is  cause  for  thinkinsf  that  the  Queen's  advisers 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  considerable  parts  of  a  lengthy  pro- 
gramme ;  but  the  great  lines  had  been  drawn  and  were  permaiit- nt. 
For  tliis  reason  they  can  hardly  be  described  in  words  that  are  both 
just  and  few;  but  perhaps  we  may  make  a  summary  of  those  points 
which  were  the  most  important  to  the  men  of  1559.  A  radical  change 
in  doctrine,  worship  and  discipline  has  been  made  by  Queen  and  Par- 
liament against  the  will  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  Councils.  The 
legislative  power  of  the  Convocations  is  once  more  subjected  to  royal 
control.  The  derivation  of  episcopal  from  royal  jurisdiction  has  been 
once  m<  >i  e  asserted  in  the  words  of  Henry  VIII.  Appeal  from  the  Courts 
of  the  Church  lies  to  royal  delegates  who  may  be  laymen.  What  might 
fairly  be  called  a  plenitude  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  corrective 
sort  can  be,  and  at  once  is,  committed  to  delfgates  who  constitute  what 
is  soon  known  as  the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  strongly  resembles 
the  consistory  of  a  German  Prince.  Obstinate  heresy  is  still  a  c:ij»it;d 
crime :  but  practically  the  Bishops  have  little  power  of  forcing  heretics 
to  stand  a  trial,  and,  uidess  Parliament  and  Convocation  otherwise  ordain, 
only  the  wilder  sectaries  will  be  in  danger  of  burning.  There  is  no 
^liberty  of  cult.**  The  Prayer  Book  prescribes  the  only  lawful  form  of 
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coiiimou  worship.  The  clci  <^'yiu;iii  who  adopts  any  other,  even  in  a  private 
c  hapel,  commits  a  crime  ;  so  docs  he  who  procures  tiiis  aberration  from 
conformity.  Everyone  must  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  bide  prayer 
and  preaching  or  forfeit  twelve  pence  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  Much 
also  can  be  done  to  ensure  conformity  by  excommunication  which  has 
imprisonment  behind  it.  The  papal  authority  is  abolished.  Clergy  and 
office-h(  11  I  S  can  be  required  to  swear  that  it  is  naught ;  if  they  refuse 
the  oath,  they  lose  office  and  benefice.  If  anyone  advisedly  maintains 
that  authority,  he  forfeits  his  goods  ;  on  a  third  conviction  he  is  a 
traitor.  The  service  book  is  not  such  as  will  satisfy  all  ardent  Re- 
formers ;  but  their  fort  it^n  fathers  in  the  faith  think  it  not  intolerable, 
and  the  glad  news  goes  out  that  the  Mass  is  abolished.  The  word 
"Protestant,''  which  is  ra[)i(lly  spreading  from  (ieriiiany,  comes  as  a 
welcome  name.  In  the  view  of  an  oihciaUy  inspired  apologist  of  the 
Elizabethan  settlement,  those  who  are  not  Papists  are  Protestants. 

The  requisite  laws  had  been  made,  but  whether  they  would  take  ef- 
fect was  very  uncertain.  The  new  oath  was  not  tendered  to  the  judges ; 
and  some  of  them  were  decided  Romanists.  Nor  was  the  validity  of 
the  statutes  unquestioned,  for  it  was  by  no  means  so  plain  as  it  now 
is  that  an  Act  against  which  the  spiritual  Lords  have  voted  in  a  body 
may  still  be  an  Act  of  tlie  three  Estates.  Gradually  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  Bishops  were  called  upon  to  swear  ;  they  refused  and  were 
deprived.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  one  weak  brother,  Kitchin  of  Lhuidaff, 
actually  swore  the  oath,  though  he  promised  to  exact  it  from  others. 
Futile  hopes  seem  to  have  been  entertained  that  Tunstall  and  Heath 
would  at  least  take  part  in.  the  consecration  of  their  Protestant  suc- 
cesflors.  Such  successors  were  nominated  by  the  Queen  ;  but  to  make 
Bishops  of  them  was  not  easy.  Apparently  a  government  bill  dealing 
with  this  matter  had  come  to  naught.  Probably  the  Queen^s  advisers 
had  intended  to  abolish  the  canonical  election  ;  they  procured  its  abo- 
lition in  Ireland  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Royal 
Supremacy  ;  but  for  some  cause  or  another  the  English  Parliament  had 
restored  that  sxrotesqne  Henrican  device,  the  compulsory  election  of 
a  royal  nominee.  By  a  personal  interview  KHzabctli  secured  the  eoii- 
versiou  of  the  dean  of  the  two  metropolitan  elmrehes,  that  pliant  old 
dij)lomat  Nicholas  Wot  ton.  When  sees  and  benefices  were  rapidly 
falling  vacant,  his  adliesiou  was  of  great  importance  if  all  was  to  be 
done  in  an  orderly  way. 

But  given  the  election,  there  must  still  be  confirmation  and  consecra- 
tion ;  statute  required  it.  The  cooperation  of  four  Bishops  **  would  be 
necessary  if  Matthew  Parker  was  to  sit  where  Reginald  Pole  had  sat. 
Four  men  in  episcopal  Orders  might  be  found :  for  instance,  William 
Barlow,  of  whose  Protestant  religion  there  rould  be  no  doubt,  since 
Albert  of  Prussia  had  lately  attested  it;  l)ut  these  men  would  not  be 
in  possession  of  English  sees.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  been  doubted 
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wbethertlie  Edwardian  Ordinal  had  been  revived  a.spart  of  the  Edwardian 
Prayer  Book,  ("ecil  was  puzzled,  but  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  a  docu- 
ment redolent  of  the  papal  chancery  Elizabeth  "  supplied  "  all "  defects,** 
and  at  length  on  the  17th  of  December,  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth, 
Parker  was  consecrated  with  Edwardian  rites  by  Barlow^Sooiy,  Coyerdale 
and  Hodgkin.  The  story  of  a  simpler  ceremony  at  the  Nag's  Head 
tavern  was  not  concocted  until  long  afterward.s  ;  it  should  have  for 
pendants  a  Protestant  fable  which  told  of  a  dramatic  scene  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Catholic  prelate^  and  an  Anglican  fable  which  strov*e 
to  snipffT-est  that  the  Prayer  IJook  was  sanctioned  by  a  synod  of  Bishops 
and  dert^y.  A  large  number  of  deans  an<l  ('anf)ii.s  followed  t\u>  example 
set  by  the  Bishops.  Of  their  inferiors  hardly  more  than  two  liundred,  so 
it  seems,  were  deprived  for  refusing  the  oath.  The  royal  coniiiiissioners 
treated  the  hesitating  priests  with  paiient  forbearance  ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  oath  was  minimised  by  an  ably  worded  Proclamation.  We  may 
conjecture  that  many  of  those  who  swore  expected  another  turn  of 
the  always  taming  wheel.  However,  Elizabeth  succeeded  in  finding 
creditable  occupants  for  the  vacant  dignities ;  of  Parker  and  some  of  his 
suffragans  more  than  this  might  be  said.  The  new  service  was  intro- 
duced without  exciting  disturbances  ;  the  altars  and  roods  were  pulled 
down,  tables  were  purchased,  and  a  coat  (jf  whitewash  veiled  the  pictured 
saints  from  view.  Among  tlie  laity  there  was  much  despondent  in- 
difference. Within  a  dozen  years  there  had  been  four  great  ehan^^es 
in  worship,  and  no  good  had  come  of  it  all.  For  some  time  afterwards 
there  are  many  country  gentlemen  whom  the  Bishops  describe  as 
"  indifferent  in  religion."  Would  the  Queen's  Church  secure  them  and 
their  children  ?  That  question  could  not  be  answered  by  one  who 
looked  only  at  England.  From  the  first,  Elizabeth  and  CecH,  who 
were  entering  into  llieir  long  partnership^  had  looked  abroad. 

The  month  of  May,  1569,  which  saw  the  ratification  r,f  t];e  Treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambr^sis,  is  a  grand  month  in  the  annals  of  the  heresy  which 
was  to  be  destroyed.  A  hideous  act  of  faith  at  Valladolid  may  show 
us  that  Catholicism  is  safe  in  Spain  ;  but  tlie  Eni^lish  Parliament  ends 
its  work,  a  French  licformed  Church  shapes  itself  in  the  synod  of  Paris, 
and  Scotland  bursts  into  Hume.  In  1558  we  saw  it  glowincr.  Mary  of 
Guise  was  temporising  ;  she  had  not  yet  obtained  the  crown  maU  iiuonial 
for  the  Dauphin.  In  the  winter  Parliament  she  had  her  way  ;  the  crown 
was  to  be  (but  never  was)  carried  to  her  son-in-law.  His  father  had 
just  ceased  his  intrigues  with  English  Protestants,  and  was  making  peace 
in  order  that  he  might  be  busy  among  the  Protestants  of  France.  The 
Regent  of  Scotland  was  given  to  understand  that  the  time  for  tolerance 
was  past.  In  March,  1559,  the  Scottish  prelates  followed  the  example  of 
their  English  brethren  and  uttered  their  Non  poasumus.  They  proposed 
to  remedy  many  an  indefensible  abuse,  but  to  new  beliefs  there  could 
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be  no  concession.  The  Queen-mother  fixed  Easter  day  for  tliu  return  of 
all  men  to  tlie  Catholic  worship.  The  order  was  disregarded.  On  the 
10th  of  May  the  more  notorious  of  the  preachers  were  to  answer  at 
Stirling  for  their  misdeeds.  Tliey  collected  at  Perth,  with  Protestant 
lords  around  tliem.  At  this  inoinent  Elizabeth's  best  friend  sprang 
into  the  arena.  John  Knox  had  been  fumiuc;'  at  Dieppe.  Elizabeth, 
enraged  at  his  ill-timed  "  blast,"  denied  him  a  siifu  conduct.  Eranyois 
Morel,  too,  the  French  Reformer,  implored  Calvm  to  keep  this  fire-brand 
oot  of  England  leet  all  ahould  be  spoilt.  But  if  Knox  ohose  to  leviait  his 
native  land  that  waa  no  affair  of  ElizabetVa,  and  he  was  predestinated 
to  win  for  Calvinism  the  most  durable  of  its  triumphs.  He  landed  in 
Scotland  on  the  2nd  of  May  and  was  at  Perth  by  the  11th.  Then 
there  was  a  sermon  ;  a  stone  was  thrown  ;  an  image  was  broken,  and  the 
churches  of  St  -I  ihnston  Avere  wrecked,  lie  fore  the  end  of  the  month 
there  were  two  armed  hosts  in  tlie  lield.  There  were  more  sermons,  and 
whcrcKnoxpreached  the  idols  fell  and  monks  and  nuns  were  turned  atlrift. 
There  were  futile  nef^otiatit)ns  and  disregarded  truces.  At  the  head  of 
the  belligerent  Congregatiou  rode  (ilencuirn,  ^Vrgyii,  and  Lord  James. 
Chatelherault  was  still  with  the  Kcgent ;  and  she  had  a  small  force  of 
disciplined  Frenchmen.  At  the  end  of  July  a  temporary  truce  was  made 
at  Leith.  The  Congregation  could  bring  a  numerous  host  (of  the 
medieval  sort)  into  the  field*  but  could  not  keep  it  there.  However,  as 
the  power  of  the  French  soldiers  was  dis])la}'ed,  the  revolutionary 
movement  became  more  and  more  national.  The  strife,  if  it  was  between 
Catholic  and  Cal vinist,  was  also  a  strife  for  the  delivery  of  Scotland  from  a 
foreign  army.  None  the  less  there  was  a  revolt.  Thenceforth,  Calvinism 
often  appears  as  a  rebellious  relicfion.  This,  however,  is  its  tirst  ajipear- 
ance  in  that  character.  Calvin  had  long  been  a  power  in  the  world  of 
Reformed  theology,  and  his  death  (loG4 )  wa.s  not  far  distant ;  but  in 
looi)  the  Count  of  Feria  was  at  pains  to  tell  King  Philip  that  "this 
Calvin  is  a  Frenchman  and  a  great  heretic  **  (March  19).  Knox,  when 
he  preached  the  rascal  multitude  into  iconoclastic  fury,  was  setting  an 
example  to  Chmix  and  Huguenots.  What  would  Elizabeth  think  of  it  ? 

Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  Englishmen  and  Scots,  who  had 
been  dragged  into  war  by  their  foreign  masters,  had  been  meeting  on 
the  border  and  talking  first  of  armistice  and  then  of  peace.  Already  in 
January  Maitland  of  Lethington  had  a  strong  desire  to  speak  with  Sir 
William  Cecil  and  since  then  had  been  twice  in  London.  He  was  the 
Regent's  Secretary,  conforming  in  religion  as  Cecil  lunl  conformed;  but 
it  is  likely  that  the  core  of  such  creed  as  he  had  was  unionism.  The  news 
that  came  from  Scotland  in  May  can  hardly  have  surprised  the  English 
Secretary.  Some  great  consequences  must  needs  follow  ;  this  was  his 
quiet  comment  (May  26).  Diplomatic  relations  with  France  had  just 
been  resumed.  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  those  able  men  who  b^in 
to  collect  around  Elizabeth,  had  gone  to  reside  there  as  her  ambassador, 
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had  ofone  to  pnictise  "  there  and  exacerbate  the  "  garboils  "  there.  One 
of  the  first  bits  of  news  that  he  sends  home  is  that  Arran  has  been 
summoned  to  Court  from  Poitou,  wliere  he  lias  been  Calvinisinrr, 
disobeyed  the  suininoiis  and  cammt  be  found  (May  30V  The  Guist^ 
connect  Arran's  disappeaiiUitjc  w  itli  Tlirockinorton's  adv  iitt  ;  and  who 
shall  say  tliat  they  are  wrong  '/  In  June  Cecil  heard  from  the  border 
that  the  SeottUh  lords  were  devising  how  this  young  man  could  be 
brought  home  and  married  ^  yon  know  where."  ^  You  have  a  Queen,'* 
said  a  Scot  to  Throckmorton,  **and  we  our  Prince  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
marriable  both,  and  the  chief  upholders  of  6od*s  religion."  Arran  might 
soon  be  King  of  Scotland.  The  Dauphiness,  who  at  the  French  Court 
was  being  called  Queen  of  England,  did  not  look  as  if  she  were  long  for 
this  world  :  Throckmorton  noted  her  swoons.  Arran  had  escaped  to 
Geneva.  Early  in  July  Elizabeth  was  busy,  and  so  was  Calvin,  over  the 
transmission  of  tliis  invaluable  youth  to  the  quarter  wliere  he  could  be«t 
serve  God  and  the  ICnglish  Queen.  Petitions  for  aid  had  come  from 
Scotland.  Cecil  foresaw  what  would  happen  :  the  Protestants  wort;  lo 
be  helped  "first  with  promises,  next  with  mcmey,  and  last  with  arms" 
(July  8).  But  to  go  beyond  the  first  stage  was  hazardous.  The  late 
King  of  England  was  only  a  few  miles  off  with  his  fleet  and  veteran 
troops  ;  he  was  being  married  by  proxy  to  a  French  Princess ;  he  had 
thoughts  of  enticing  Catharine  Grey  out  of  Englandi  in  order  that  he 
might  have  another  candidate  for  the  throne,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
depose  the  disobedient  Elizabeth.  And  could  Elizabeth  openly  support 
these  rebels  ?  Tn  the  answer  to  that  question  lay  the  rare  importance 
of  Arran.  The  Scottish  uproar  must  become  a  constitutional  movement 
directed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  against  a  French  attempt  to 
deprlvH  a  nation  of  its  independence.  Cecil  explained  to  Calvin  that  if 
true  religion  is  to  be  supported  it  must  first  convert  great  noblemen 
(June  22). 

Then  the  damper  from  France  seemed  to  increase.  There  was  a 
mischance  at  a  tournament  and  Henry  II  was  dead  (July  10).  The  next 
news  was  that  the  House  of  Guise  ruleth  "  ( J  uly  1 3} .  In  truth,  this  was 
good  news.  Elizabeth's  adversary  was  no  longer  an  united  France.  The 
Lorrainers  were  not  France ;  their  enemies  told  them  that  they  were  not 
French.  But  the  Duke  and  Cardinal  were  ruling  France ;  they  came  to 
power  as  the  uncles  of  the  young  King's  wife,  and  soon  there  might  be 
a  boy  born  who  would  be  Valois-Tudor-Stewart-Guise.  A  Guise  wse  rul' 
ing  Scotland  also,  and  the  rebellion  against  her  was  hanging  fire.  So 
early  in  AugUFit  Cecil's  seeond  stage  was  reached,  and  Ralph  Sadler  was 
earrvinjy  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  border.  He  knew  liis  Scotland  ; 
Henry  VIII  had  sent  him  there  on  a  fool's  errand  :  there  would  be  better 
management  this  time.  In  the  same  month  Philip  turned  his  back  on 
the  Netherlands,  never  to  see  them  more.  Thenceforth,  he  would  be  the 
secluded  King  of  a  distant  country.    Also,  Paul  IV  died,  and  for  four 
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months  the  Roman  Church  had  no  supreme  governor.  The  Supremo 
Governor  of  the  English  Chureh  could  breathe  more  freely.  She  kept 
her  St  Bartholomew  (August  24).  There  was  burning  in  Bartlemy  Fair, 
burning  in  Smithfield-^but  only  of  wooden  roods  and  Maries  and  Johns 

rind  such-like  popish  gear*  "It  is  done  of  purpose  to  confirm  the 
Scottish  revolt"  :  such  was  a  guess  made  at  Brussels  (September  2) ;  and 
it  ma}'  have  been  right,  for  there  was  little  of  the  natural  iconoclast  in 
Elizabeth.  A  few  days  later  (August  29)  Arran  was  safely  and  secretly 
in  l  u  r  {presence,  and  thence  was  smuggled  into  Scotland.  Probably  she 
tui>k  liis  measure  ;  he  was  not  quite  sant*,  but  would  be  useful.  Soon 
cifierwaids  I'iiilip's  ambassador  knew  that  she  was  fomenting  tumults 
in  Scotland  through  "a  heretic  preacher  called  Knox."  That  was 
unkindly  said,  but  not  substantially  untrue.  Early  in  October  "  the 
Congregation*'  began  once  more  to  take  an  armed  shape .  Chfttelherault, 
that  unstable  second  person,**  had  been  brought  over  by  his  impetuous 
jBOn.  The  French  troops  in  Scotland  had  been  reinforced  ;  the  struggle 
was  between  Scot  and  Frenchman.  So,  to  the  horror  of  Bishops-elect 
(whose  consecration  had  not  yet  been  managed),  the  table  in  Elizabeth's 
chapel  be^^^an  to  look  liko  an  altar  with  cross  and  candles.  *' Slie  will 
not  favour  tlie  Scots  in  tlieir  religion,"  said  (iilles  de  Noaillcs,  the  Freneh 
ambassador.  "  Slie  is  afraid,  ' said  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  "She  is 
going  to  marry  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  is  coming  here  in  disgnise," 
said  many  people.  Surely  she  wished  that  just  those  comments  sliould 
be  made  ;  and  so  Dr  Cox,  by  this  time  elect  of  Ely,  had  to  stomach 
cross  and  candles  as  best  he  might. 

The  host  of  the  Congregation  arrived  at  Edinburgh ;  a  manifesto 
declared  that  the  Regent  was  deposed  (October  21).  She  and  the 
French  were  fortifying  Lelth ;  the  castle  was  held  by  the  neutral  Lord 
Erskine.  But  once  more  the  extemporised  army  began  to  melt  away. 
Treasure  sent  by  Elizabeth  was  captured  by  a  border  ruffian,  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  to  play  a  part  in  coming  tragedies. 
The  insnrgeiits  fled  from  Edinburgh  (November  6).  In  negotiation 
with  Cecil.  Knox  was  showing  the  worldly  wisdom  that  underlay  his 
Hebraic  frenzies  ;  he  knew  the  weak  side  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ; 
without  more  aid  from  England,  the  movement  would  fail.  Knox, 
however,  was  not  presentable  at  Court;  Lethington  was.  The  Regent's 
Secretary  had  left  her  and  had  carried  to  the  opposite  camp  the  state- 
craft that  it  sorely  needed.  He  saw  a  bright  prospect  for  his  native 
land  and  took  the  road  to  London.  Cecil's  third  stage  was  at  hand. 
There  were  long  debatesin  the  English  Council ;  there  wei-e  '^Philipians** 
in  it,  and  all  that  passed  there  was  soon  known  at  the  French  embassy. 
The  Queen  was  irresolute  :  even  "Bacon  was  for  delay  ;  but,  though  some 
French  ships  had  boon  wrecked,  others  were  ready,  and  the  danger  to 
Scotland,  and  tlirougii  Scotland  to  England,  was  very  grave.  At  length 
Cecil  and  Lethington  won  their  cause.    An  army  under  the  Duke  of 
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Norfolk  was  to  be  raised  and  placed  on  the  border.  Large  supplies  of 
arms  had  been  imported  from  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King.  Bar- 
gains for  professed  soldiers  were  struck,  willi  (iermaii  princes.  WiUiam 
Winter,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  was  to  take  fourteen  siups  to  the  Forth. 
He  might  ''as  of  his  own  hand"  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  French  ;  bni 
there  was  to  be  no  avowed  war  (December  16).  On  the  morrow 
Dr  Parker  was  consecrated.  He  had  been  properly  shocked  by  Knox's 
doings.  "  God  keep  us  from  amh  Yuntation  as  Knox  bath  attempted  in 
ScotUnd :  the  people  to  be  ordeiers  of  things !  "  (November  6).  If  in 
that  autumn  the  people  of  Scotland  had  not  ordered  things  in  a  summaty 
way,  Dr  Parker's  tenure  of  the  archiepiscopate  might  have  been  pre- 
carious. A  few  days  later  and  there  was  once  more  a  Pope  (December 
26)  :  this  time  a  sane  Pope,  Pius  IV,  who  would  have  to  deplore  the 
loss,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Scotland  also.  God  of  His  meroy^  said 
Lethington,  hiid  removed  that  difference  of  religion. 

Once  nioie  tlie  waves  were  kind  to  Elizabeth.  They  repulsed  the 
Marquis  of  Klheuf  (Hene  of  Lorraine),  and  suffered  Winter  to  pass.  All 
the  news  that  came  from  France  was  good.  It  told  of  uuwiiliugncss  that 
national  treasure  should  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  Guises,  of  a  dearth 
of  recruits  for  Scotland,  of  heretics  burnt  and  heretics  rescued,  of 
factions  in  religion  fomented  by  the  great.  Something  was  very  wrong 
in  France,  for  envoys  came  thence  with  soft  words.  Strike  now,**  was 
Throckmorton's  counsel ;  "  they  only  seek  to  gain  time."  So  a  pact  was 
signed  at  Berwick  (February  27,  1560)  between  Norfolk  and  the  Scot- 
tish lords  who  acted  on  behalf  of  "the  second  person  of  the  realm  of 
Scotland."  Elizabeth  took  Scotland,  its  liberties,  its  nobility,  its  ex- 
pectant heir  under  her  i)rotection,  and  the  French  were  to  be  expelled. 
On  second  thoughts  nothing  was  published  about  **the  profession  of 
Christ's  true  religion."  Every  French  envoy  spoke  softer  than  the  last. 
Mary  Stewart  had  assumed  the  arms  of  England  because  she  was  proud  of 
being  Elizabeth's  cousin.  The  title  of  Queen  of  England  was  taken  to 
annoy,  not  Elisabeth,  but  Mary  Tudor.  All  this  meant  the  Tumolt  of 
Amboise  (March  14r-20).  Behind  that  strange  essay  in  rebellion, 
behind  la  Renaudie,  men  have  seen  Conde,  and  behind  Gonde  two  dim 
figures,  Jean  Calvin  and  the  English  Queen.  Calvin^s  acquittal  seems 
deserved.  The  profession  of  Christ's  true  rclifrion  was  not  to  be  advanced 
by  so  ill  laid  a  plot.  lUit  a  very  ill  laid  plot  might  cripple  France  at 
this  critical  moment,  and,  before  we  absolve  Elijiabeth,  we  wisli  to  know 
why  a  certain  Tremaine  was  sent  to  lirilanny,  where  the  jilotters  were 
Gratherin<if,  antl  whether  Chantonnay.  (rranvelle's  l)rother,  was  risfht  in 
sav  ing  that  la  Kenuudie  had  been  at  the  English  Court.  Certain  it  is 
that  Throckmorton  had  intrigued  with  Anthony  of  Navarre,  with  the 
Vidame  of  Cbartres,  with  every  enemy  of  the  Guises ;  he  was  an  apt 
pupil  in  the  school  that  Renard  and  Noailles  had  founded  in  England. 
A  little  later  (May  23)  messages  from  Conde  to  the  Queen  were  going 
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round  by  Strassl)urg  ;  aud  in  June  Tremaine  biouj^lit  from  France  a 
sclieme  which  would  put  Breton  or  Norman  towns  into  Engliali  bauds: 
a  scheme  from  which  Cecil  as  yet  recoiled  as  from  bottomleaa  pit.** 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  tumult  of  Amboise  fell  pat  into  Gecirs 
scheme,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  Lord  Grey  crossed  the  border  with 
English  troops.  The  Scottish  affair  then  takes  this  shape : — A  small  but 
disciplined  force  of  Frenchmen  in  the  fortified  town  of  Leith ;  the  Regent 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  is  held  by  the  neutral  Erskine  ;  English 
sliips  in  the  Forth  ;  an  Ent^Ush  and  Scottish  army  before  Leith  ;  very  few 
Scots  openly  siding-  with  the  Queen-mother  ;  the  French  seeking  to  gain 
time.  We  hasten  to  the  end.  An  assault  failed,  but  huni:j'er  was  doing 
itb  work.  The  Regent  died  on  the  11th  of  June  ;  even  stern  Protestants 
have  a  good  word  fur  tlie  L,Mnant  woman.  Cecil  went  into  Scotland  to 
negotiate  with  French  plenipotentiaries.  He  wrung  from  them  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  signed  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  French 
troops  were  to  quit  Scotland.  The  French  King  and  Queen  were  never 
thei^ter  to  use  the  arms  and  style  of  England.  Compensation  for  the 
insult  to  her  title  was  to  be  awsided  to  Elizabeth  by  arbitrators  or  the 
King  of  Spain.  A  pact  concluded  between  Francis  and  Mary  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  Scottish  subjects  on  the  other  was  to  be  observed. 
That  paet  itself  was  humiliating.  There  was  to  be  pardon  for  the 
insurgents  ;  there  were  to  be  but  six  score  French  soldiers  in  the  land;  a 
Scottish  Council  was  to  be  appointed  :  —  in  a  won!,  Scotland  was  to  be  for 
the  Scots.  But  the  lowest  point  was  touched  when  the  observance  of 
this  pact  between  sovereign  and  rebels  was  made  a  term  in  the  treaty 
between  England  and  France.  Cecil  and  famine  were  inexorable.  We 
had  to  sign,  said  the  French  commission^  or  four  thousand  brave 
men  would  have  perished  before  our  eyes  and  Scotland  would  have  been 
utterly  lost. 

And  so  the  French  troops  were  deported  from  Scotland  and  the 
English  army  came  home  from  a  splendid  exploit.  The  military  display, 
it  is  true,  had  not  been  creditable  ;  there  had  been  disunion,  if  no  worse, 
among'  the  captains ;  tliere  had  been  pecuhition,  desertion,  sheer 
cowardice.  All  the  martial  glory  to  the  brave  besieged.  !^ut  for 
tiie  tirst  time  an  English  army  marched  outof  Scotland  leavinL:  j^ratilude 
behind.  Perhaps  the  truest  victory  that  England  had  won  was  won 
over  herself.  jSuI  a  word  had  been  publicly  said  of  that  old  suzerainty  ; 
no  l^poil  had  been  taken,  not  a  town  detained.  Knox  included  in  Ids 
liturgy  a  prayer  that  there  might  nevermore  be  war  between  Scotland 
and  England,  and  that  prayer  has  been  fulfilled.  There  have  been 
wars  between  British  factions,  but  never  another  truly  national  war 
between  the  two  nations.  £lizal)cth  in  lier  first  two  years  ^  had  done 
what  none  of  her  ancestors  could  do,  for  by  the  occasion  of  her  relip^ion 
she  had  obtained  the  amity  of  Scotland,  and  thus  had  God  blemished 
the  fame  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  through  the  doings  of  a  weak 
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woman"  : — such  was  the  judgment  of  a  daugliter  of  France  and  a 
mother  in  the  Protestant  Israel,  of  llenee,  the  venerable  Duchess  "i 
Ferr.uii.  Auuther  observer,  Hubert  Languet,  said  that  the  EngU.>h 
were  so  proud  of  the  conversion  of  Scotland  that  they  were  recovering 
their  old  ineolence  and  would  he  the  very  people  to  defy  the  imminent 
CouDcil  at  Treot.  The  tone  of  Catholic  correspondence  changes  :  the 
Elizabeth  who  was  merely  rushing  to  her  rain,  will  now  set  all  Europe 
alight  in  her  downward  course.  That  young  woman*s  conduct,  when  we 
now  examine  it,  will  not  seem  heroic.  As  was  often  to  happen  in 
coming  years,  slie  had  been  pursuing  two  policies  at  once,  and  she  was 
ready  to  fall  back  upon  an  Austrian  marriage  if  the  Scottish  revolt 
misearried.  But  this  was  not  what  men  saw  at  the  time.  What  was 
seen  was  that  slie  and  Cecil  had  played  and  won  a  masterly  game  ;  and 
Englishmen  must  have  felt  that  the  change  of  religion  coincided  with  a 
transfer  of  power  from  incapable  to  capable  hands. 

All  this  liad  been  done,  not  only  without  Spanish  help,  but  (so  a 
patriot  might  say)  in  defiance  of  Spain.  To  discover  Philip's  intentions 
had  been  difficult,  wd  in  truth  he  had  been  of  two  minds.  Elizabeth 
was  setting  the  worst  of  examples.  Say  what  she  would,  she  wis 
encouraging  a  Protestant  revolt  against  a  Catholic  King.  She  was  doing 
this  in  sight,  and  with  the  hardly  concealed  appUuse,  of  the  Nether* 
landers  ;  a  friar  who  dared  to  preach  against  her  at  Antwerp  went  in  fear 
of  his  life  ;  whole  families  of  Flemings  were  already  taking  refuge  in 
England.  Philip's  new  French  wife  was  coming  home  to  hira  ;  his 
mothcr-in-law,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  implored  him  to  stop  Elizabeth 
from  "  playing  the  fool.'*  He  had  in  some  kiiid  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  religious  afifairsof  England,  by  assuring  the  Pope  that  all  would 
yet  be  well.  Rut  the  intense  dread  of  France,  the  outcome  of  long  wars, 
could  not  be  eradicated,  and  was  reasonable  enougii.  He  dared  not  let 
the  French  subdue  Scotland  and  threaten  England  on  both  sides.  More- 
over he  was  for  the  moment  miserably  poor  ;  Margaret  of  Parma,  his 
Regent  in  the  Netherlands,  had  hardly  a  crown  for  current  expenseB,  and 
the  Estates  would  grant  nothing.  So  in  public  he  scolded  and  lectured 
Elizabeth,  while  in  private  he  hinted  that  what  she  was  doing  should  be 
done  quickly.  The  French,  too,  though  they  asked  his  aid.  hardly  wished 
him  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  sending  troops  to  Scotland.  Then  his 
navy  was  defeated  by  the  opportune  Turk  (May  11)  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
suspected  that  the  French,  if  guiltless  of,  were  not  displeased  at**  the 
disaster. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Pope  also  had  been  humiliated.  1  he  con- 
ciliatory Pius  IV  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne  before  he  sent  to 
Elizabeth  a  courteous  letter  (May  5,  1560).  Vincent  Parpaglia,  the 
Abbot  of  San  SolutoreatTurin,  once  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Pole,  was  to 
carry  it  to  her  as  Nnncio.  She  was  to  lend  him  her  ear,  and  a  strong 
hint  was  given  to  her  that  she  could  be  legitimated.   When  she  heard 
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that  the  Nuncio  was  coming,  she  was  perhaps  a  little  frightened  ;  the 
choice  between  recantation  and  the  anathema  sffined  to  he  before? 
her  ;  so  she  talked  catholically  with  the  Spiuiish  ambassador.  Uut 
Philip,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was  seriously  offended.  He  saw  a 
French  intrigue,  and  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Spanish  monarcliy 
was  set  in  motion  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  Nnncio.  All  manner  of 
reasons  could  be  given  to  the  Pope  to  indace  a  cancellation  of  his  rash 
act*  Pins  was  convinced  or  overawed.  Margaret  of  Parma  stopped 
Parpaglia  at  Brussels.  How  to  extricate  the  Pope  from  the  adventure 
vrithout  loss  of  dignity  was  then  the  difficult  question.  Happily  it  could 
be  said  that  Pole's  secretary  was  personally  distasteful  to  Philip,  w  ho 
had  once  imprisoned  Parpag^lia  as  a  French  spy.  So  at  Brussels  he 
enjoyed  himself  for  some  months,  then  annonneed  to  Klizabetli  that  after 
all  he  was  not  coming  to  her,  and  in  the  friendliest  way  sent  lier  some 
Italian  gossip  (September  8).  He  said  that  he  should  go  back  by 
Germany,  and,  when  he  turned  aside  to  France,  Margaret  of  I'aram 
knew  what  to  think :  namely,  that  there  had  been  a  French  plot  to- 
precipitate  a  collision  between  Pius  and  Elizabeth.  At  the  French 
Court  the  disappointed  Nuncio  "  made  a  very  lewd  discourse  of  the  Queen, 
her  religion  and  proceedings."  As  to  Elizabeth,  she  had  answered  this 
first  papal  approach  by  throwing  the  Catholic  Bishops  into  prison .  And 
then,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she,  or  someone  on  her  behalf,  told  how  the 
Pope  had  offered  to  confirm  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  if  only  she 
would  fall  down  and  worshi|>  him. 

In  Aug'ist,  1  ''50,  a  Parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  to  do  for  Scotland 
what  the  Englisli  Parliament  had  done  in  1559.  The  Pope's  autliority 
was  rejected,  and  the  ^iuss  was  abolished,  L'pon  a  third  conviction  the 
sayer  or  bearer  of  mass  was  to  be  put  to  death.  A  Confession  of  Faith 
had  been  rapidly  compiled  by  Knox  and  his  fellow  preachers ;  it  is  said 
that  Lethington  toned  down  asperities.  '^To  see  it  pass  in  such  sort  as 
it  did  **  surprised  Elizabeth's  envoy  Randolph.  The  Scot  was  not  yet  a 
bom  theologian.  Lethington  hinted  that  further  amendments  could  be 
made  if  Elizabeth  desired  them  (September  13),  and  she  made  bold  to  tell 
the  Lutheran  princes  that  Seotland  had  received  the  same  religion  that 
is  used  in  Almaine"  (December  30).  The  Reforming  preachers  were  few, 
but  the.  few  earnest  Catholics  were  cowed.  ''This  people  of  a  later  ealling,'* 
as  an  English  preacher  culled  the  Scots,  had  not  known  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  young  Josiah's  reign,  and  heard  the  word  with  gladnt  ss. 
There  were  wide  differences,  however,  between  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  Parliaments.  The  English  problem  was  comparatively  simple.  Long 
before  1559  the  English  Church  had  been  relieved  of  superfluous  riches; 
there  was  only  a  modest  after-math  for  the  Elizabethan  scythe.  In 
Scotland  the  kirk-lands  were  broad,  and  were  held  by  prelates  or  quasi* 
prelates  who  were  turning  Protestant  or  were  closely  related  to  Lords  of 
the  Congregation.   Catholic  or  Calvinist,  the  possessor  meant  to  keep  a 
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(ic'lit  grip  on  the  land.  The  Bisliops  could  he  forhi(hleii  to  say  mass  ; 
some  ut  them  had  no  desire  to  be  troubled  wit  h  tlmt  or  any  other  diit  v : 
but  the  decent  Anglican  process,  whieh  substitutes  mi  Edmuml  ( rriud  t! 
lor  an  Edmund  Bonner,  could  not  be  iuiitated.  The  Scottish  h»i  ds,  had 
they  wished  it)  could  not  have  thrust  an  eoclenastical  supremacy  upon 
their  Catholic  Queen  ;  but  to  enrich  the  Crown  was  not  their  mind. 
The  new  preachers  naturally  desired  something  like  that  proprietary 
continuity  which  had  been  preserved  in  England :  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  should  sustain  the  new  religion.  They  soon  discovered  that  this 
was  "a  devout  imagination."  They  had  to  construct  an  ecc  lesiastical 
polity  on  new  lines,  and  they  set  to  work  upon  a  Book  of  Discipline. 
Elementary  questions  touching'  the  relation  between  Church  and  State 
were  left  open.  Even  the  proceedings  o£  the  August  Parliament  were  nf 
doiihtful  validity.  Contrary  to  wont,  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  ^••minor 
barons  '  had  formed  a  ])art  of  the  assembly.  Also,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  thai  the  com})act  signed  by  the  Frencli  envoys  authorised  u 
Parliament  to  assemble  and  do  what  it  pleiu>ed  in  matters  of  religiuu. 

An  excuse  had  been  given  to  the  French  for  a  refusal  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  England.  That  treaty  confirmed  a  convention  which  the 
Scots  were  already  breaking.  Another  part  of  the  great  project  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled*  Elizabeth  was  not  going  to  marry  Arrau,  though  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  begged  this  of  her  and  set  an  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  before  her  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  Arras 
was  crazy  ;  otherwise  there  might  have  been  a  premature  enterprise.  A 
King  of  Scots  who  was  husband  of  the  Enfrlish  Queen  would  have  been 
hateful  in  England  ;  Scotland  was  not  prepared  lor  English  methods  of 
^'■ovornment ;  aii'l  Elizabeth  had  troubles  enough  to  face  without  barbaric 
ijioi  id  feuds  and  .i  liuuk  of  Discipline.  Slie  had  i^uincd  a  great  advantage. 
Siuideii  as  had  been  the  conversion  of  Scoihiad,  it  was  permanent. 
Beneath  all  that  was  fortuitous  and  all  that  was  despicable,  there  was  a 
moral  revolt.  ^It  is  almost  miraculous,"  wrote  Randolph  in  the  June 
of  1560,  *^  to  see  how  the  word  of  God  takes  place  in  Scotland.  They 
are  better  willing  to  receive  discipline  than  in  any  country  I  ever  was  in. 
Upon  Sunday  before  noon  and  after  there  were  at  the  sermons  that 
confessed  their  offences  and  repented  their  lives  before  the  congregation. 
Cecil  and  Dr  Wotton  were  present.  .  .  .  They  think  to  see  next  Sunday 
Lady  Stonehouse,  by  whom  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  has  had, 
witliout  shame,  five  or  six  children,  openly  repent  herself."  Ell/alH-th. 
the  deliverer  of  Scotland,  had  built  an  extornal  buttress  for  her  EuLrlish 
Church.  If  now  and  then  Knox:  "gave  her  cross  ami  eandles  a  wi{)e."'  lie 
none  the  less  prayed  for  hvr  and  everlasting  friendship.  They  did  not 
love  each  other ;  but  she  had  saved  his  Scottish  Heformatiou,  and  he 
bad  saved  her  Anglican  Settlement. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  this  full  year,  there  was  a  sudden  change  in 
France.  Frauds  II died  (Decembers^  1660) ;  Mary  wasachOdless  widow ; 
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the  Guises  were  only  the  uncles  of  a  dowager.  A  mere  boy,  Charles  IX, 
was  Kint^;  power  had  passed  to  his  mother,  Catliariiie  de'  Medici  and 
the  Bourbons.  They  iiatl  uo  interest  in  Mary's  claim  on  England,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  fanatical  Catholics.  After  some  hesitation 
Mary  resoWed  to  leturn  to  Scotland.  She  had  hoped  for  the  hand  of 
Philip's  son,  Don  Carloe ;  but  her  mother-in-law  had  foiled  her.  The 
kingdom  that  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Yalois  was  not  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Habsburg,  and  a  r  i  cce  of  the  Guises  was  not  to  seat  herself  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  Scottish  nobles  were  not  averse  to  Mary's 
return,  as  Elizabeth  would  not  marry  Arran  and  there  was  thus  no  longer 
any  fear  that  Scotland  would  be  Tncrged  in  France.  Mary  was  profuse  of 
kind  words;  she  won  Lord  James  to  her  side,  and  even  Lethington  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  could  make  his  peace.  The  treaty  with 
England  she  \v4)uK[  not  confirm  ;  she  would  wait  until  she  could  consult 
the  Scottish  Estates.  Elizabeth  regarded  this  as  a  dangerous  insult. 
Her  title  to  the  Crown  had  been  chaUenged,  and  the  ohallenge  was  not 
withdrawn.  Mary's  request  for  a  saf e-oondnct  through  England  was 
rejected.  Orders  were  given  for  stopping  tiie  ship  that  bore  her  towards 
Scotland,  but  apparently  were  cancelled  at  the  last  minute.  She  landed 
at  Leith  on  the  19th  of  August,  1561.  The  long  duel  between  the  two 
Qneens  began.  The  story  of  it  must  be  told  elsewhere ;  but  here  we 
may  notice  that  for  some  years  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  favourable  to 
the  Elizabethan  reli;:»'ion.  Mary  issued  a  proclamation  (Aii^n^it  25, 
IMV)  strikingly  similar  to  that  wliich  came  from  Elizabeth  on  the  lirst 
day  of  her  reign.  "  The  state  of  relitjion  "  winch  Mary  "  found  jjublicly 
and  universally  standing  at  her  home-coming  was  to  be  maintained 
until  altered  by  her  and  the  Estates  of  the  realm."  Bat  she  and  the 
ESstates  were  not  at  one,  and  her  religioas  position  was  that  of  a  barely 
tolerated  nonconformist.  Lord  James  and  Lethington  were  her  chief 
advisers,  and  her  first  military  adventure  was  a  successful  contest  with 
turbulent  but  Catholic  Gordons.  Also  it  ]>leased  her  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  she  might  accept  Elizabeth's  religion,  if  her  claim  to  be  Elizabeth's 
heir  presumptive  were  conceded.  Tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty  she  still 
refused,  asserting"  (a  late  afterthought)  that  some  words  in  it  might 
deprive  lier  of  her  right  to  succeed  Elizahetls  if  Elizabeth  left  no  issue. 
She  desired  to  meet  Elizabeth  ;  Elizabeth  desired  to  meet  her ;  and  the 
Scottish  Catliolics  said  that  Mary  would  not  return  as  "  a  true  Christian 
woman  "  from  the  projected  interview.  Her  uncles  were  out  of  power. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  (September,  1561) ;  it  was 
rumoured  that  Theodore  Beza  was  converting  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  talked  pleasantly  with  Throckmorton  about  the  English  law  of 
inheritance.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  publicly  fl  i  rted  with  Lutheranism. 
Elizabeth  learnt  that  her  cross  and  candles  marked  her  off  from  mere 
C.ilvinian  Huguenots,  though  she  kept  in  close  touch  with  Conde  and 
the  Admiral.   Moreover,  the  English  Catholics  were  slow  to  look  to 
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Scotland  for  a  deliverer;  the  alien's  right  to  inherit  was  very  dubions; 
thej  looked  rather  to  young  Damley,  who  was  born  in  England  and  bj 

English  law  was  an  Englishman  and  the  son  of  an  English  mother.  So 
the  Elizabethan  religion  had  a  fair  chance  of  striking  root  before  the 

General  Council  could  do  its  work. 

The  invitation  to  tlic  (General  Council  came,  and  was  flatly  refused 
(May  5,  15G1),  At  this  point  we  must  turn  for  one  moment  to  an 
obscure  and  romantic  episode.  From  tlie  first  days  o£  her  reiirn  t!ic 
English  Queen  had  siiou  n  nnn  ked  favour  to  her  masterof  the  horse.  Lord 
Robert  Dudley  —  a  young  man,  handsome  and  accompliaued,  ambitious 
and  unprincipled ;  the  son  of  that  Duke  of  Northumberland  who  set  Jane 
Grey  on  the  throne  and  died  as  a  traitor.  Dudley  was  a  married  man, 
but  lived  apart  from  his  wife,  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart. 
Gossip  said  that  he  would  kill  her  and  marry  the  Queen.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  when  he  was  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  his  wife^s 
xjorpse  was  found  with  broken  neck  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  in  Cumnor 
Hall.  Some  people  said  at  once  that  he  had  procured  her  death  ;  and 
that  story  was  soon  being  told  in  all  the  Tourts  of  Europe;  but  we  have 
no  proof  that  it  was  generally  believed  in  England  after  a  coroners  jury 
had  given  a  verdict  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  terms,  exculpated 
the  husband.  Dudley  (the  Leicester  of  after  times)  liad  tliroughout  his 
life  many  bitter  enemies ;  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever 
mentioned  any  eyidence  of  his  guilt  that  a  modem  English  judge  would 
dream  of  leaving  to  a  jury.  We  should  see  merely  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  the  husband  and  the  violent,  opportune  and  not  easily  expli- 
cable death  of  the  wife,  were  it  not  for  a  letter  that  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador wrote  to  Margaret  of  Parma.  That  letter  was  not  sent  until  its 
writer  knew  of  Amy's  death  (which  he  mentioned  in  a  postscript),  but 
it  professed  to  tell  of  wliat  had  passed  between  him,  the  Queen  and  Cecil 
at  some  earlier,  but  not  precisely  defined,  moment  of  time.  It  suggests 
(^as  we  read  it)  that  Elizabeth  knew^  that  Dudley  was  about  to  kill  his 
wife.  Cecil,  it  aaserts.  desired  the  ambassador  to  intervene  and  reduce 
his  mistress  to  the  path  of  virtue.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  place 
faith  in  this  wonderful  tale  about  a  truly  wonderful  Cecil,  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  postscript  is  sometimes  composed  before  any  part 
of  the  letter  is  written,  and  that  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
was  suspected  by  the  acute  Throckmorton  of  taking  the  pay  of  the 
Guises.  At  that  moment  the  rulers  of  France  were  refusing  ratification 
of  the  Edinburgh  treaty,  and  were  much  concerned  that  Philip  should 
withdraw  his  support  from  Elizabeth.  The  practical  upshot  of  the 
letter  is  tliat  Elizabeth  has  plunged  into  an  ab^'ss  of  infamy,  will 
probably  be  deposed  in  favour  of  the  i^rotestant  Earl  of  lluntingilon 
(Henry  Hastings),  and  will  be  imprisoned  with  her  favourite.  Tlie 
sagacity  of  the  man  who  wrote  this  can  hardly  be  saved,  except  at  the 
expense  of  his  honesty.    Howbeit,  Elizabeth,  whether  she  loved  Dudley 
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or  no  (and  this  will  never  be  known)  behaved  as  if  she  had  thoughts  of 
marrying  him,  and  showed  little  regard  for  what  was  said  of  his  crime. 
One  reading  of  her  character,  and  perhaps  the  best,  makes  her  heartless 
and  nearly  sexless,  but  for  that  reason  indecorously  desirous  of  appearing 
to  the  world  as  both  the  siibjeet  and  the  object  of  amoroiis  passions. 
Also  she  was  beini^  pestereil  lo  marry  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  v,'mild 
not  come  to  be  looked  at,  or  Arran  wlio  had  been  looked  at  and  rej  <  ird. 
Then  (January,  1561)  there  was  an  intricjue  between  the  BisWup  (»f 
Aquila  and  the  suspected  murderer.  Philip  was  to  iavour  the  Queen's 
marriage  with  the  self-made  widower,  and  the  parties  to  this  unholy- 
union  were  thenceforth  to  be  good  Catholics,  or  at  any  rate  were  to 
subject  themselves  and  the  reahn  to  the  authority  of  the  General 
Council. 

There  was  sn]>erabundant  falsehood  on  all  sides.  Quadra,  Dudley, 
Cecil  and  Elizabeth,  were  all  of  them  experts  in  memlacity,  and  the 
exact  truth  we  are  not  likely  to  know  when  they  W\\  the  story.  Hut 
the  outcome  of  it  all  was  th;it  a  papal  Nuncio,  the  A))bot  Martinengo, 
coming  this  time  with  Philip's  full  approval,  arrived  at  Brussels  with 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Kli/.abeth  would  favourably  listen  to  the 
invitation  that  he  was  bringing,  and  then,  at  the  hist  moment,  he  learnt 
that  he  might  not  cross  the  Channel.  There  are  signs  that  Cecil  had 
difficulty  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Something  stood  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  stimuhite  the  English  Bishops  into  protest,  and  to  discover  a 
little  popish  plot  (there  was  always  one  to  be  discovered)  at  the  right 
moment.  It  is  conceivable  that  Dudley  and  Quadra  had  for  a  while 
ensnared  the  Queen  with  hopes  of  a  secure  reign  and  an  easy  life.  It 
is  quite  as  likely  that  she  was  employing  them  as  unconscious  agents  to 
keep  the  Catholics  quiet,  while  important  negotiations  were  pending-  in 
France  and  Germany.  That  she  seriously  thoticfht  of  sending  envoys  to 
the  Council  is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  and  some  stout  Protestants  held 
that  this  was  the  proper  course.  Hut  while  Quadra  and  Dudley  were 
concocting  their  plot,  she  kept  in  close  aiUuuce  with  foreign  Protestants. 
Arrangements  for  a  reply  to  the  Pope  were  discussed  with  the  German 
Protestant  Princes  at  Naumburg  (January,  1561) ;  and  strenuous  endea- 
vours were  made  through  the  puritanic  Earl  of  Bedford  to  dissuade  the 
French  from  participation  in  the  Tridentine  assembly.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  the  English  refusal  was  especially  emphatic,  and  given  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  rebuff  not  only  to  Rome  but  to  Spain.  An  irritating 
reference  to  a  recent  precedent  did  not  mend  matters  :  Kinir  Philip  antl 
Queen  Mary  had  repulsed  a  Xnncio.  Another  reason  couhl  hi'  L^iveji. 
In  Ireland  the  Elizabethan  reliLrion.  which  had  been  introdu<  t'd  tliere  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  not  makinj^  way.  In  August,  ir)60,  the  Pope, 
wlio  had  already  tiiken  upon  himself  to  dispose  of  two  Irish  bishoprics, 
sent  to  Ireland  David  Wolfe,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  conferred  large  powers 
upon  him.   He  seems  to  have  slipped  over  secretly  from  Britanny,  where 
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he  had  lain  hid.  Elizaljuth  could  say,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  his 
proceedings  were  hostile  to  her  right  and  title.  Ae  to  a  Council,  of 
course  she  was  all  for  a  real  and  true,  a  "  free  and  general "  Council ;  all 
Protestants  were  ;  but  with  the  papistical  affair  at  Trent  she  would  have 
nothing:  to  do.  Pius  liad  tlioiight  bettt;r  of  her;  her  lover's  crypto- 
Catholicism  liad  been  talked  of  in  high  places. 

The  papal  Leofate  at  the  French  Court,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  had 
some  hope  of  succeeding  where  others  had  failed  :  *'  not  as  Legate  of 
Rome  or  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  hut  as  Hippolito  d'Este,"  an  Italian 
gentleman  devoted  to  Her  Grace's  service.  There  were  pleasant  letters; 
cross  and  candles  were  commended ;  she  was  asked  to  retain  them 
even  as  it  were  for  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  pleasure ;  but  hardly  bad 
the  Council  been  re-opemd  r  t  Trent  (January  18, 1562)  than  Elizabeth 
was  allying  herself  with  the  Huguenots  and  endeavouring  to  form  a 
Protestant  league  in  Germany.  The  dream  of  a  France  that  would 
peurofull y  lapse  from  the  Roman  obedience  was  broken  at  Vassy  (  M  arch  1, 
156*2),  and  the  First  War  of  Helirrioii  l)e<j^an.  I  u  A  i)ril  8echelles  came  to 
England  as  Conde's  envoy  and  was  accredited  by  llotman  to  Cecil.  The 
dano^er  to  Engliuid  was  explained  by  the  Queen's  Secretary :  — The  crown 
of  Fnince  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Guisians ;  the  King  of  Spain 
would  help  them  ;  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  marry  Don  Carlos ;  the 
Coimcil  would  condemn  the  Protestants  and  give  their  dominions  to  a 
Catholic  invader  (July  20).  On  the  other  hand,  Calais,  Dieppe,  or 
Havre,  "perhaps  all  three,*'  might  be  Elizabeth's,  so  some  tliought; 
indeed  "all  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Gascony  might  belong  to  England 
again."  The  Queen  had  been  thinking  of  such  possibilities  ;  already  in 
June,  1560,  an  offer  of  "  certain  towns  in  Rritanny  and  Normandy  "  had 
been  made  to  her.  Slic  liesitated  lone,',  but  yielded,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1562,  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hampton  Court  witlj  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  She  was  to  help  with  money  and  men  and  hold  Havre. 
Dieppe,  and  Uouen  until  Calais  wm  restored.  It  was  a  questionable 
step  \  but  Philip  was  interfering  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  Calais  was 
covetable.  Of  course  she  was  not  at  war  with  Charles  IX ;  far  from  it ; 
she  was  bent  on  delivering  the  poor  lad  and*^his  mother  from  his 
rebellious  subjects,  who  were  also  **her  inveterate  enemies,"  the  Guises. 
Of  religion  she  said  as  little  as  possible;  but  the  Church  of  w1ii<  h  she 
was  the  Supreme  Governor  affirmed  in  prayer  that  the  Gallican  Catholics 
were  enemies  of  God's  Eternal  Word,  and  that  the  Calvinist  s  were  perse- 
cuted for  the  profession  of  God's  Holy  Name.  The  expedition  to  Havre 
failed  disastrously.  After  the  battle  of  Oreux  (December  10, 1.56*2>  and 
theedictof  Amboise (March  19,1568). all  jtarties  in  Franco  united  to  expel 
the  invader.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  (Ambrose  Dudley)  and  his  plague- 
stricken  army  were  compelled  to  evacuate  I  lavre  after  a  stubborn  resistance 
( J  uly  28),  and  the  recover j  of  Calais  was  further  off  than  ever.  Elisabeth 
had  played  with  the  fire  once  too  often.   She  never  after  this  thought 
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well  of  Huguenuls;  and  frieiidahip  with  the  ruling  powers  of  France 
l)eciiine  tlie  centml  feature  of  her  resolutely  pacific  i)oIicy.  However, 
when  at  the  begniuiug  of  loOo  she  met  her  Second  P;irlianicnt,  and  the 
Itcformed  Church  of  England  held  its  first  Council,  all  w  a^i  going  well. 
Sinoe  October  an  English  army  had  once  more  been  holding  a  French 
town ;  a  foolhardy  plot  devised  by  some  young  nephews  of  Cardinal 
Pole  had  been  opportunely  discovered,  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  were  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  Some  notes  of 
Cecil's  suggest  efE'ective  parliamentary  rhetoric : 

1550  The  religion  of  Chriflt  restored.  Foreign  attthority  rejected  .  .  •  1660  The 
French  at  the  retjuest  of  the  Scota,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  agreemrat,  sent  back 
to  Fiancp,  nnrl  Scotland  get  free  from  the  servitude  of  the  j)ope.  l.'Gl  The 
debased  copj»t;r  and  brasA  coin^e  replaced  by  gold  and  silver.  England,  formerly 
unarmed,  supplied  more  abundantly  than  any  other  oountry  with  arms,  munitions 
and  artillery.  1563  The  toifctting  Chmch  of  Christ  in  France  sucooured  .  .  . 

The  Queen,  it  is  true,  was  tormenting  her  faithful  subjects  by  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  all  her  many  wooers,  and  by  disallowing  all  talk 
of  what  would  happen  at  her  death.  It  was  a  policy  that  few  women 
could  have  maintained,  but  was  sagacious  and  successful.  It  made  men 
pray  that  her  days  might  be  long ;  for,  when  compared  with  her  sister's, 
they  were  good  days,  and  when  they  were  over  there  would  be  civil 
war.  We  hear  the  preacher  :  —  How  was  this  our  realm  then  pestered 
with  strangers,  strange  gods,  strange  languages,  strange  religion,  strange 
<v)in  :  And  noTv  how  peaceably  rid  of  them  all  !  "  So  there  was  no 
ditliciilty  iihout  a  isupply  of  money,  and  another  turn  niit^ht  he  given  to 
the  screw  of  conf'UMuity.  Some  now  classes  of  persons,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  lawyers,  school rnustfrs,  were  to  take  thf»  oath  of 
Supremacy;  a  fin?t  refusal  wius  to  bring  imprisonment  and  forfeiture,  a 
second  death.  The  temporal  lords  procured  their  own  exemption  on 
the  ground  that  the  Queen  was  otherwise  sufficiently  assured  **  of  their 
loyalty.  That  might  be  so,  but  she  was  also  sufficiently  assured  of  a 
majority  In  the  Upper  House,  for  there  sat  in  it  four-ahd-twenty 
spiritual  Lords  of  her  own  nomination. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  reported  (January  14,  1563)  that  at  the 
opening  of  this  Parliament,  the  preacher,  Nowell.  Dean  of  St  PauFs, 
urged  the  Queen  "to  kill  the  caged  wolves,"  tlierc  l>y  being  meant  the 
Marian  P»is!iops.  NowelTs  sermon  is  extant,  and  says  too  much  ab<Mit 
the  duty  of  slayinLT  llie  uuLCodly.  Hitherto  tlie  Reformers,  the  men  to 
whom  Cranmer  and  Kidley  were  dear  friends  and  lionoured  masters,  had 
shown  an  admirable  self-restraint.  A  few  savasj^e  words  liad  been  said, 
but  they  had  not  all  come  from  one  side.  Christopher  (ioudman  desired 
that  "the  bloody  Bishops"  should  be  slain  ;  but  he  had  been  kept  out 
of  England  as  a  dangerous  fanatic.  Dr  John  Story,  in  open  Parliament, 
had  gloried  in  his  own  cruelty,  and  had  regretted  that  in  Mary's  day 
the  axe  had  not  been  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.   At  a  time  when 
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letters  from  the  Netherhmds,  France  or  Spain  were  always  telling  of 
burnt  Protestants,  noloody  wiis  burnt  in  England  and  very  few  peopir 
lay  in  prison  for  conscience*  sake.  The  deprived  Bishops  seem  to  have 
been  left  at  large  until  Parpaglia's  mission  ;  then  they  were  sent  to  gaoL 
Probably  they  could  be  lawfully  imprisoned  as  oontumadoiu  exeom- 
municates.  Martinengo^s  advent  induced  Cecil  to  clap  hia  band  on  a 
few  mass-mongers,*'  and  on  some  laymen  who  bad  held  office  under 
Mary.  But  in  these  years  of  horror  it  is  a  small  matter  if  a  score  of 
Catholics  are  kept  in  that  Tower  where  Elizabeth  was  lately  confined; 
and  her  preachers  had  some  right  to  speak  of  an  unexampled  clemency. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  but  very  naturally,  there  was  one  man  especially 
odious  to  the  Protestants.  When  the  statute  of  1563  was  passed,  it  was 
said  among  the  Catliolics  that  Bonner  would  soon  he  done  to  deaih.and 
the  oath  that  he  had  already  refused  was  tendered  to  him  a  second  time 
by  Home  the  oecui)ant  of  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  tcnih/r  was  only 
valid  if  llorne  was  ''Bishop  of  the  diocese."  Bonner,  who,  it  is  s^iio, 
had  the  aid  of  Plowden,  the  most  famous  pleader  of  the  time,  threateued 
to  raise  the  fundamental  question  whether  Horne  and  bis  fellows  wm 
lawful  Bishops.  He  was  prepared  to  dispute  the  yalidity  of  the  statutes 
of  1559  :  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  quasi-papal  power  of  supplying 
defects  "  which  the  Queen  had  assumed  :  to  attack  the  very  heart  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  Elizabeth,  however,  was  not  to  be  hurried  into 
violence.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  stayed  ;  her  Bishops  were 
compelled  to  petition  the  Parliament  of  1566  for  a  declaration  that  they 
were  lawful  Bishops  ;  their  prayer  was  not  gmnted  except  with  the 
proviso  that  none  of  their  past  acts  touching  life  and  property  were  to 
be  thereby  validated  ;  and  eleven  out  of  some  thirty-five  tcm})oral  Lonis 
were  for  leaviug  I)r  Parker  and  Ida  suffragans  in  their  uncomfortably 
dubious  position.  Kii/^abeth  allowed  Lords  and  Commons  to  discuss  and 
confirm  her  letters  patent ;  she  was  allowing  all  to  see  that  no  CathoUc 
who  refrained  from  plots  need  fear  anything  worse  than  twelve-penny 
fines ;  but  she  bad  not  yet  been  excommunicated  and  deposed. 

A  project  for  excommunication  and  deposition  was  sent  to  Trent 
from  Louvain,  where  the  Catholic  exiles  from  England  congreg-ated. 
Like  Knox  and  Goodman  in  Mary's  reign,  those  who  had  fled  from 
persecution  were  already  setting  themselves  to  exasperate  the  persecutor. 
The  plan  that  found  favour  with  th^ra  in  1563  involved  the  action  of 
the  Em|>eror"s  son,  the  Archdnke  Charles.  He  was  to  marrv  Mary 
Stewart  (who,  however,  liad  set  her  heart  on  a  grander  match),  ami  thcQ 
he  was  to  execute  llie  {)apal  ban.  Englishmen,  it  was  said,  wonhi 
never  acrain  aecopt  as  King  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  bui 
his  Austriuii  kinsinaii  would  be  an  unexceptionable  candidate  or  con- 
queror. The  papal  Legates  at  Trent  consulted  the  Emperor,  who  told 
his  ambassadors  that  if  the  Council  wished  to  make  itself  ridiculous,  it 
bad  better  depose  Elizabeth ;  be  and  bis  woold  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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this  absurd  and  dangerous  scheme  (June  19).  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
allowing  his  son's  marriage,  not  with  the  Catholic  Mary,  but  with  the 
heretical  Elizabeth,  to  be  once  more  discussed,  and  the  negotiations  for 
this  union  wore  beinff  conducted  by  the  eminently  Lullicran  Diike  of 
Wiirttymberg,  who  apparently  thought  that  pure  reli^'ioii  woiihl  \)q  the 
t:fainer  if  a  Habsburg,  Ferdinand's  son  and  Maximilian's  biolher,  bti  ame 
King  of  a  Protestant  England.  Philip  too,  tliongli  he  had  no  wiah  to 
quarrel  wiUi  his  uncle,  began  seriously  to  dunk  tliai,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  Catholic  King,  Mary  Stewart  was  right  in 
preferring  the  Spanish  to  the  Austrian  Charles ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  being  assured  from  Rome  that  it  was  respect  for  him  which  had 
prevented  Pius  from  bringing  Elizabeths  case  before  the  assembled 
Fathers.  She  was  protected  from  the  anathema,  which  in  1563  might 
have  been  a  serious  matter,  by  conflicting  policies  of  the  worldliest  sort. 
The  only  member  of  the  English  episcopate  who  was  at  Trent,  the 
fugitive  Marian  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  might  do  his  worst  ;  but  the  safe 
course  for  ecclesiastical  power  was  to  make  a  beginning  with  Jeanne 
d'Albret  and  wait  to  see  whether  any  good  wonld  uome  of  the  sentence. 
Ferdinand,  however,  begL^ed  Elizabeth  to  take  jiity  on  tlie  imprisoned 
prelates,  and  she  quartered  most  of  them  upon  their  Protesiant  succes- 
sors. The  English  Catholics  learnt  from  the  Pope,  whom  they  consulted 
through  the  Spanish  ambassadors  at  London  and  Rome,  that  they 
ought  not  to  attend  the  English  churches  (October,  1562).  As  a 
matter  of  expediency  this  was  a  questionable  decision.  It  is  clear  that 
the  zealous  Romanists  over-estimated  the  number  of  those  Englishmen 
whose  preference  for  the  old  creed  could  be  blown  into  flame.  The 
State  religion  was  beginning  to  capture  the  neutral  nucleus  of  the  nation, 
and  the  irreconcilable  Catholics  were  compelled  to  appear  as  a  Spanish 
partj  secretly  corresponding  with  the  Pope  through  Quadra  and  Vargas. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Parliament  a  Convocation  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  was  held  CJanuary  12,  15(33),  and  its  aets  may  be  said  to 
complete  the  great  outlines  of  the  Ani^lican  settlement.  A  delicate 
task  lay  before  the  theologians  :  no  other  than  tliat  of  producing  a 
confession  of  faith.  Happily  in  this  case  also  a  restoration  wsa  possible. 
In  the  last  months  of  £dward*s  reign  a  set  of  forty-two  Articles  had 
been  published ;  in  the  main  they  were  the  work  of  Cranmer.  In  1563 
Parker  laid  a  revised  version  of  them  before  the  assembled  clergy,  and, 
when  a  few  more  changes  had  been  made,  they  took  durable  shape 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  A  little  more  alteration  at  a  later  day 
made  them  the  famous  "  Thirty-nine  Articles."  To  all  seeming  the 
leaders  of  English  theological  thought  were  remarkably  unanimous. 

A  (lun^^  rous  point  had  h-'on  passed.  Jnst  at  the  monuMit  when 
the  Roman  Church  was  denioniilrating  on  a  Lcrand  scale  its  power  of 
deliuing  dogma,  its  adversaries  were  becoming  always  less  hopeful  of 
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Protestant  UDanimity.  In  particular,  as  Klizalieth  was  often  hearing 
from  Germany,  the  dispute  about  the  Lord's  Supper  was  nf>t  to  be 
couiposed.  aud  a  qimrrel  among  di\  iues  was  rapidly  becoming  a  cau.->c 
of  quarrel  among  I'rinces.  Well  intentiontd  attempts  to  construct 
elastic  phrases  had  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  Religious  Peace  would  comprehend  the  Calvinising  Palsgrave. 
As  causes  of  political  union  and  discord,  all  other  queations  of  theology 
were  at  this  moment  of  comparatively  small  importance ;  the  line  which 
would  divide  the  major  part  of  the  Protestant  world  into  two  campe, 
to  be  known  as  Lutheran  and  Galvinist,  was  being  drawn  by  theories 
of  the  Holy  Supper.  It  is  usual  and  for  the  great  purposes  of  history 
it  is  right  to  class  the  Knoxian  Church  of  Scotland  as  Calvinian,  though 
about  Predestination  its  Confession  of  Faith  is  as  reticent  as  are  the 
English  Articles.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  English  Church  to  leave 
untouched  the  hotly  controverted  question,  the  Queen  would  have  bot-n 
Iwst  pleased.  She  knew  that  at  Hamburg,  Westphal,  a  cliaujpiou  of 
militant  T^utlicranism,  "  never  ceased  in  open  pulpit  to  rail  upon  England 
and  spared  not  the  chiefest  magistrates  "  ;  it  was  he  who  liad  denounced 
the  Marian  exiles  as  *Hhe  devil's  martyrs.**  Since  the  first  moment  of 
her  reign  Christox>her  of  Wiirttemberg  and  Peter  Paul  Vergerio  bad 
been  endeavouring  to  secure  her  for  the  Lutheran  faith.  Jewel,  who  was 
to  be  the  Anglican  apologist,  heard  with  alarm  of  the  advances  made  bj 
the  ex-Bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria ;  and  the  godl\  Duke  had  been  pained  at 
learning  that  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  Ivl  w  i  rdian  Art  ielesswerved 
from  the  Au2;^ustan  standard.  Very  lately  he  liad  urged  the  Queen  to 
stand  fast  for  a  Real  Presence.  Now,  Lutlieranisni  was  by  this  time 
politically  respeetable.  "When  there  was  talk  of  a  liull  against  Elizabeth, 
the  Emperor  asked  liow  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  her  ai>«l 
the  Lutheran  Princes,  and  could  take  for  granted  that  no  Pope  with 
his  wits  about  him  would  fulminate  a  sentence  against  tliose  pillars 
of  the  Empire,  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  When 
a  few  years  later  (1570)  a  Pope  did  depose  Elizabeth,  he  was  careful 
to  accuse  her  of  participation  in  the  impious  mysteries  of  Oiilvin,*' 
by  which,  no  doubt,  he  lueant  the  Cine.  But  though  the  Augustan 
might  be  the  safer  creed,  she  would  not  wish  to  separate  herself  from 
the  Huguenots  or  the  Scots,  and  could  have  little  hope  of  obtaining- 
from  her  Bishops  a  deelaration  that  would  satisfy  the  critical  mind  of 
the  good  Christ()[)her.  Concessions  were  made  to  liim  at  points  where 
little  was  at  stake  ;  words  were  taken  from  liis  own  Wiirttemberg  Con- 
fession. When  the  perilous  spot  was  reached,  the  English  di\  iues 
framed  an  Article  which,  as  long  experience  has  shown,  can  ou  signed 
by  men  who  hold  different  opinions  ;  but  a  charge  of  deliberate  ambi- 
guity could  not  fairly  be  brought  against  the  Anglican  fathers.  In 
the  light  of  the  then  current  controversy  we  may  indeed  see  some  desire 
to  give  no  needless  offence  to  Lutherans,  and  apparently  the  Queen 
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suppressed  until  1571  a  phrase  which  would  certainly  have  repelled 
them  ;  but,  even  when  this  phrase  was  omitted,  Beza  would  have 
approved  the  formula,  and  it  would  have  L,'iveu  greater  gatisfaction  at 
Geneva  and  Heidelberg  tliau  at  Jena  or  Tiibinj^en.  A  papistical  con- 
troversialist tried  to  insert  a  wedge  which  would  separate  a  Lutheran 
Parker  from  an  Hdlvetio  Grindal;  but  we  find  Parker  hoping  that 
Galviiif  or,  if  not  Calvin«  then  Vermigli  will  lead  the  Reformem  at 
Poiflsj,  and  the  only  English  Bishop  to  whom  Lutheran  leanings  can 
be  safely  attributed  held  aloof  from  his  colleagues  and  was  for  a  while 
excommunicate.  It  was  left  for  Elizabeth  herself  to  suggest  by  cross 
and  candles  that  (as  her  German  correspondents  put  it)  she  was  living 
"  according  to  the  divine  light,  that  is,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg," 
while  someone  assured  the  Queen  of  Navarre  that  these  obnoxious 
symbols  had  been  removed  from  the  royal  chapel.  As  to  the  sacrifices 
of  masses,"  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  anatlicma  of  Trent  was 
frankly  eucouutered  by  "blasphemous  fable."  Elizabeth  knew  that 
her  French  ambassador  remained  ostentatiously  seated  when  the  Host 
was  elevated,  for  reyerencing  thesaorament  was  contrary  to  the  usages 
established  by  law  in  England." 

Another  rock  was  avoided.  Ever  since  1582  there  had  been  in  the 
air  a  project  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  English  Canon  Law.  In 
Edward's  day  that  project  took  the  shape  of  a  book  (^RefomuUM  Legum 
Hccle Blast icantm^  of  which  Cranmer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  the  chief 
authors,  but  which  had  not  received  the  King's  sanction  when  death  took 
him.  During  Elizabeth's  lirst  years  we  hear  of  it  again  ;  but  nothing 
decisive  was  done.  The  draft  code  that  has  come  down  to  us  has 
every  fault  that  it  could  have.  In  particular,  its  list  of  lieresies  is 
terribly  severe,  and  apparently  (but  this  has  been  doubted)  the  obstinate 
heretic  is  to  go  the  way  that  Cranmcr  went :  not  only  the  Romanists 
but  some  at  least  of  the  Lutherans  might  have  been  relinquished  to 
the  secular  arm.  Howbeit,  the  scheme  fell  through.  Under  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII  so  much  of  the  old  Canon  Law  as  was  not  contrariant  nor 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  or  to  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
was  to  be  administered  ])y  the  Courts  of  the  English  Church.  Practically 
this  meant,  that  the  officials  of  the  Bishops  bad  a  fairly  free  hand  iu 
declnring  law  as  they  went  alonpf.  They  were  civilians:  the  academic 
study  of  the  Canon  Law  had  beeu  prohil>ited  ;  they  were  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  contest  the  right  of  the  temporal  legishiinre  to  regulule 
spiritual  aiVairs.  And  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  eccilesia-stical  coni- 
niissioners  were  free  indeed.  Large  as  were  the  powers  with  w  hii  li 
she  could  entrust  them  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  she  pro- 
fessedly gave  them  yet  larger  powers,  for  they  might  puni^  offenders 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  this  the  old  Courts  of  the  Church  could 
not  do.  A  constitutional  question  of  the  first  mag^tnde  was  to  arise 
at  this  point.  But  during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  the  commissioneis 
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seem  to  be  chii  fly  employed  in  depriying  papists  of  their  beneficesy  a&d 
this  was  law  ful  work. 

But  while  tliere  was  an  atrreeable  harmony  in  d(»gma  and  litile 
controversy  over  j)olity,  the  quarrel  about  ceremonies  had  begun.  lo 
the  Convocation  of  loGiJ,  resolutions,  which  would  have  left  the  posture 
of  the  communicants  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  Bishops  and  would  have 
abolished  the  observance  of  Saints*  dajrs,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
and  the  use  of  organs,  were  rejected  in  the  Lower  House  by  the  smallest 
of  majorities.  It  was  notorious  that  some  of  the  Bishops  favoured  only 
the  simplest  rites ;  five  deans  and  a  dozen  archdeacons  petitioned  against 
the  modest sur])l ice.  But  for  its  Supreme  Governor,  the  English  Church 
would  in  all  lilveliliood  have  carried  its  own  purg-ation  far  beyond  the 
degree  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  secular  legislature.  To  the  Queen, 
however,  it  was  of  tlie  first  importance  that  there  shoulil  l)e  no  more 
chantjes  before  the  face  of  the  Tridentine  enemy,  and  also  that  her 
occasional  professions  of  AuL^ustaii  juinciples  sliould  have  some  visible 
support.  The  Bishops,  th(HiL;li  at  tirst  with  some  reluctance,  decided  lo 
enforce  the  existing  law  ;  .uni  m  course  of  time  conservative  sentiment 
began  to  collect  around  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book.  However,  there 
were  some  men  who  were  not  to  be  pacified.  The  Vestiarian  contzo^ 
versy**  broke  out.  Those  who  strove  for  a  worship  purified  from  all 
taint  of  popery  (and  who  therefore  wereknown  as  Puritans  *')  '^scrupled  ^ 
the  cap  and  gown  that  were  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy  in  didly  life,  and 
"  scrupled  "  the  surplice  that  was  to  be  worn  in  church.  Already  in 
1566  resistance  and  punishment  had  begun.  At  Oxford  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  was  deprived,  and  young  gentlemen  at  Cambridge  dis- 
carded the  raf^s  of  the  Roman  Antichrist. 

in  the  next  year  the  London  clergy  were  recalcitrant.  Tlie  Spanish 
ambassador  improved  the  occasion.  In  reply,  Elizabeth  told  him  that 
the  disobedit'ntministers  were"  not  nativesof  the  country,  but  Scotsmen, 
whom  she  had  ordered  to  be  punished."  Literal  truth  .she  was  not 
telling,  and  yet  there  was  truth  of  a  sort  in  her  words.  From  this  time 
.onwards,  the  historian  of  the  English  Churdi  must  be  often  thinking 
of  Scotland,  and  the  historian  of  the  Scottish  Church  must  keep  England 
ever  in  view.  Two  kingdoms  are  drifting  together,  first  towards  a 
"  personal "  and  then  towards  a  **  real  Union ;  but  two  Churches  are 
drifting  apart  into  dissension  and  antagonism.  The  attractions  and 
repulsions  that  are  involved  in  this  process  fill  a  large  page  in  the 
annals  of  Britain;  they  have  become  plain  to  all  in  the  age  of  the 
Bishops'  Wars  and  the  Westminster  Assemblv  ;  but  thev  are  visible 
mucii  earlier.  The  attempt  to  Scoticise  tlie  EiiL!^Ii-^]i  Church,  which 
failed  in  1600,  and  the  attempt  tu  Anglicise  the  Scotlisli  Church,  which 
failed  in  1688,  each  of  these  had  its  century. 

For  a  while  tlierc  is  uncertainty.  At  one  moment  Maitland  is  sure 
that  the  two  kingdoms  have  one  religion  ;  at  another  (March,  1563) 
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he  can  tell  the  Bishop  of  Aqiiila  that  there  are  g-reat  differences;  but 
undoubtedly  in  1500  tlie  prevailing  belief  was  that  tlie  Trutestants  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  substantially  at  one  ;  and.  many  as  were  to 
be  the  disputes  between  them,  tliey  remained  substanlially  at  one  for 
the  greatest  of  all  purposes  until  there  was  no  fear  that  either  realm 
would  revert  to  Rome.  From  the  first  the  Reforming  movement  in  the 
northern  kingdom  had  been  in  many  ways  an  English  movemaat.  Then 
in  1560  Reformation  and  national  deliverance  bad  been  effected  aimnl- 
taneonsly  by  the  aid  of  English  gold  and  English  arms.  John  Knox 
was  a  Scot  of  Scots,  and  none  bnt  a  Scot  could  have  done  what  he  did; 
but,  had  he  died  in  1558  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  his  name  would  have 
occurred  ratlier  in  Encflish  than  in  Seottisli  books,  and  he  TTiiq-ht  have 
disputed  with  IIoojH*r  the  honour  of  being  the  proj^enitor  o*'  tiic  Enc^lish 
Puritans.  The  eon^n  etxation  at  deacva  for  which  he  compiled  his  Praver 
Hook  was  not  Scottish  hut  KuLcli-^h.  His  Catholic  adversaries  in  Scotland 
said  LiiaL  he  could  not  write  good  iScotii.  8ome  of  his  ])rineipal  lieu- 
tenants were  Englishmen  or  closely  connected  with  En<^hind.  John 
Willock,  while  he  was  *^  Superintendent  ^  (Knoxian  Bishop)  of  Glasgow, 
was  also  parson  of  Loughborough.  **Mr.  Goodman  of  England**  had 
professed  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  after  his  caroer  in  Scotland  was  an 
English  archdeacon,  thouirh  a  troublesome  Puritan.  John  Craig  had 
been  tutor  in  an  English  family,  and,  instead  of  talking  honest  Scots, 
would  **knap  suddrone."  But  further,  Knox  had  signed  the  English 
Articles  of  1553,  and  is  p!ausihly  supposed  to  have  modified  their  word- 
incr-  A  Catholic  controversialist  of  Mary's  day  said  tliat  ""a  runaf'ate 
Seot  "  had  proeured  that  the  adoration  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament 
should  he  put  out  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  To  that  book  in  1559 
Knox  had  strong  objections  ;  he  detested  ceremonies ;  the  Coxian  party 
at  Frankfort  had  played  him  a  sorry  trick  and  he  had  just  cause  of  • 
resentment;  bnt  there  was  nothing  doctrinally  wrong  with  the  Book. 
It  was  used  in  Scotland.  In  1560  a  Frenchman  whom  Randolph  took  to 
church  in  Glasgow,  and  who  had  previously  been  in  Elizabeth^s  chapel, 
saw  great  differences,  hut  heard  few,  for  the  prayers  of  the  English  Book 
were  said.  Not  until  some  years  later  did  "the  Book  of  Geneva" 
(Knox's  liturgy)  become  the  fixed  standard  of  worship  for  the  Scottish 
Clin !•(•]).  The  objection  to  all  ju-eseript  prayers  is  of  later  date  and 
some  say  tliat  it  passes  from  England  into  Scotland.  This  Genevan  Use 
had  been  adopted  by  the  chaplain  of  Elizabeth's  forees  at  Havre,  and, 
though  he  was  bidden  to  discontinue  it,  he  was  forthwith  Hpi>ointed  to 
the  deanery  of  Durham.  A  Puritan  movement  in  England  there  was 
likely  to  be  in  any  case.  The  arguments  of  both  parties  were  already 
prepared.  The  Leipzig  Interim^  the  work  of  the  Elector  Maurice,  had 
given  rise  to  a  simUar  quarrel  among  the  Lutherans,  between  Flacians 
on  the  one  side  and  Philipians  on  the  other,  over  those  rites  and 
ornaments  which  were  ^indifferent"  in  themselves,  but  had,  as  some 
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llioii_<]fht,  been  soiled  by  superstition.  The  English  exiles  who  returned 
from  Zurich  and  (icneva  would  dislike  eap,  ofown,  and  surplice  :  but  iht-ir 
foreif'-n  mentors  euunselled  submission;  Bullinger  was  large-minded,  and 
Calvin  was  polilie.  Scotland,  however,  was  very  near,  and  in  Scotland 
this  tirst  phase  ot  i*unuiiiit>m  was  m  its  proper  place.  So  long  as  Mary 
reigned  there  and  plotted  theie,  the  Protestant  was  hardly  an  established 
religion ;  and,  had  Knox  been  the  coolest  of  sdiemeis,  he  would  have 
endeavoured  to  emphasise  every  difference  between  the  old  worship  and 
the  new.  It  was  not  for  him  to  make  light  of  adiaphora;  it  was  for 
him  to  keep  Protestant  ardour  at  fever  heat.  Maitland,  who  was  a 
cool  schemer,  made  apology  to  Cecil  for  Knox's  vehemence:  ^^as  things 
are  fallen  out,  it  will  serve  to  good  purpose.*'  And  yet  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  Knox  dissuaded  Eii'T-lish  Puritans  from  secession.  In  his 
eyes  the  Coxian  Church  of  KuL^iand  mirdit  be  an  erring  sister,  but 
still  was  a  twin  sister,  of  the  Knoxian  Church  of  Scotland. 

Elizabeth's  resistance  to  tlie  Puritan  deniantU  w.is  politic.  The 
more  Protestant  a  man  was,  the  more  secure  would  be  his  loyalty  if 
Rome  were  aggressive.  It  was  for  her  to  appeal  to  the  **  neutral  in 
religion"  and  tiiose  ^ faint  professors"  of  whom  her  Bishops  saw  too 
many.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  likely  that  surplices  and  square  caps 
won  to  her  side  many  of  those  who  cared  much  for  the  old  creed. 
Not  the  simplest  and  roost  ignorant  papist,  says  Whitgift  to  the 
Puritans,  could  mistake  the  Communion  for  the  Mass :  the  Mass  has  been 
banished  from  England  as  from  Scotland:  we  are  full  as  well  Reformed 
as  arc  the  Scots.  But  Elizabeth  feared  frequent  changes,  was  glad  to 
appear  as  a  merely  moderate  Kttormcr,  and  meant  to  keep  the  clergy- 
well  in  liand.  Moreover,  in  Catholic  circles  her  cross  and  candles  pro- 
duced a  good  impression.  When  she  reproved  Dean  Nowellfor  inveighing 
against  such  things,  this  was  soon  known  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  and  he 
was  not  despondent  (April  21,  1565).  Even  her  dislike  for  a  married 
clergy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  an  indiscriminating 
misogyny,  was  favourably  noticed.  It  encouraged  the  hope  that  she 
might  repent,  and  for  some  time  Rome  wtw  unwillinu^  to  quench  this 
'  plausibly  smoking  flax.  But  her  part  was  difficult.  The  Puritans  could 
complain  that  they  were  worse  treated  than  Spanish,  French,  and  Dut<;h 
refugees,  whose  presence  in  England  she  lil^erally  encouraged.  Casio- 
doro  de  Reyna,  Nicolas  des  Gallars,  and  Utenhovc,  ihouL^h  the  Bisliop 
of  London  was  their  Ir^^al  '* su[)erintendent,"  were  allowed  a  liberty  that 
was  (icMiied  to  llunq)liry  and  Sampson;  there  was  one  welcome  for 
Mrs  Matthew  Parker  and  another  for  Madame  la  Cardiuale. 

The  controversy  of  the  sixties  over  rites  and  clothes  led  to  the 
controversy  of  the  seventies  over  polity,  until  at  length  Presbyterianism 
and  Episcopalianism  stood  arrayed  i^ainst  each  other.  But  the  process 
was  gradual.  We  must  not  think  that  Calvin  had  formulated  a  Presby> 
terian  system,  which  could  be  Imported  leady-made  from  Geneva  to 
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Britain.  In  what  is  populariy  called  Presbyterianiam  there  are  Tarious 
elements.  One  is  the  existence  of  certain  presbyters  or  elders,  who  are 
not  pastors  or  ministers  of  the  Word,  but  who  take  a  larger  or  smaller 

part  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  This  element  may  properly  be 
called  Calvinian,  though  the  idea  of  some  such  eldership  had  occurred  to 
other  Reformers.  Speculations  touching  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Cliriijtiau  Church  were  corabineil  with  a  ik  slru  to  interest  the  laity  in  a 
rigorous  ecclesiastical  discipline,  iiiit  C'lilviii  worked  with  the  materials 
that  were  ready  to  his  hand  and  was  far  too  wary  to  raise  j)()liiy  to  the 
rank  of  dogma.  The  Genevan  Church  wa«  essentially  civic  or  muuicipal ; 
its  Consistory  is  very  much  like  a  commit  ice  of  a  town  council.  'I'liis 
could  not  be  the  model  for  a  Church  of  France  or  of  Scotland,  which 
would  contaiu  mauy  particular  congregations  or  churches.  Grranted  that 
these  particular  Churches  will  be  governed  by  elders,  very  little  has  yet 
been  decided :  we  may  have  the  loosest  federation  of  autonomous  units, 
or  the  strictest  subordination  of  the  parts  to  some  assembly  which  is  or 
represents  the  whole.  Slowly  and  empirically,  the  problem  was  solved  with 
somewhat  different  results  in  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
As  we  have  said,  the  month  which  saw  Knox  land  in  Scotland  saw  a 
French  CImrch  taking  shaj>e  in  a  national  Synod  that  was  beinp^  secretly 
held  ai  Paris.  Already  Frenchmen  are  setting  an  example  for  constituent 
assemblies  and  written  constitutions.  Knox,  who  had  been  edifying  the 
Church  of  Dieppe — that  I)i('|)pe  which  was  soon  to  pass  into  Elizabeth's 
hands — stood  in  the  full  cui  iciitof  the  French  movement  ;  but,  like  his 
teacher,  he  had  no  iron  system  to  impose.  Each  particular  congregation 
would  have  elders  besides  a  pastor ;  there  would  be  some  general  assembly 
of  the  whole  Church ;  but  Knox  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  jurist  The 
JVrst  Bo€k  of  DiteipUne  (1560)  decides  wonderfully  little ;  even  the 
structure  of  the  General  Assembly  is  nebulous ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  righteous  noblemen  seem  to  be  welcome  therein.  It  gradually  * 
gives  itself  a  constitution,  and,  while  a  similar  process  is  at  work  in 
France,  other  jurisdictional  and  governmental  organs  are  developed, 
until  kirk -session,  presbytery,  synod  and  assembly  form  a  concentric 
system  of  Courts  and  councils  of  whicli  Rome  herself  mit^ht  be  proud. 
But  much  of  this  belongs  to  a  later  time ;  iu  Scotland  it  is  not  Kuoxian 
but  MelviUiun. 

A  mere  demand  for  some  ruling  elders  for  the  particular  Churches 
was  not  likely  Lo  excite  enthusiasm  or  antagonism.  England  knew 
that  plan.  The  curious  Church  of  foreign  refugees,  organised  in  the 
London  of  Edward  VPs  days  under  the  presidency  of  John  Laski,  had 
elders.  Cranmer  took  great  interest  in  what  he  probably  regarded  as  a 
fruitful  experiment,  and  the  Knoxian  Church  has  some  traits  which,  so 
good  critics  think,  tell  less  of  Geneva  than  of  the  Polish  but  cosmopolitan 
nobleman.  Dr  Home,  Ell/.abeth's  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been  the 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  flock  of  English  refugees  at  Frankfort.   With  a 
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portion  of  that  flock  he  had  quarrelled,  not  for  being  Presbyterian,  but 
because  the  Presbytenanism  of  this  precocious  conventicle  was  already 
takinpr  that  acutely  democratic  and  distinctly  uncalvinian  form,  in  which 
the  elders  are  the  annually  elected  officers  of  a  congregation  which  keeps 
1)nth  minister  and  elders  well  under  control.  Amnnc^  Englishmen  a 
drift  towards  Congregationalism  appears  almost  as  soon  as  the  ruling 
elder. 

The  enthusiasm  and  antagonisni  wore  awakened  by  a  diiTerent  cry :  it 
was  not  a  call  iur  presbyters,  but  a  call  lor  "  parity,"  for  an  equality 
among  all  the  ministers  of  God^s  Word,  and  consequently  for  an  abolition 
of  all    prelacy.'*   As  a  battle  cry  this  is  hardly  Calvinian ;  nor  is  it 
Knoxiau  ;  it  is  first  audible  at  Cambridge.  The  premisses,  it  is  true,  lay 
ready  to  the  hand  of  anyone  who  chose  to  combine  them.   The  major 
was  that  Protestant  principle  which  refers  us  to  the  primitiye  Church. 
The  minor  was  a  proposition  familiar  to  the  Middle  Age  :  —  originally 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  presbyter  and  the  episcopus.  Every 
student  of  the  Canon  Law  knew  the  doctrine  that  the  prelacy  of  Bishops 
is  founded,  not  on  divine  command,  Init  on  a  ''enstonr  of  the  Church." 
When  the  Puritan  said  that  llio  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  of  pupis-h 
origin,  lie  ni^reed  with  Laynez  and  the  Pope  ;  at  least,  as  had  been  amply 
shown  at  Trent,  the  divine  right  of  Bishops  was  a  matter  over  which 
Catholic  doctors  could  quarrel  bitterly.    But  the  groat  Reformers  had 
been  chary  of  their  words  about  ecclesiastical  polity ;  there  were  many 
possibilities  to  be  considered,  and  the  decision  would  rest  with  Princes 
or  civic  Councils.    The  defenders  of  Anglican  episcopacy  occasionally 
told  the  Puritan  that  he  w;us  not  a  good  Calvinist,  and  even  Beza 
could  hardly  be  brought  by  British  pressure  to  a  sufficiently  dogmatic 
denunciation  of  ])relacy.     As  to  Knox,  it  is  clear  that,  thouLrh  he 
thoug^ht  tlie  English  dioceses  too  large,  ho  liad  no  radical  objeutitin  to 
♦  such  prelacy  as  existed  in  England.    Moreover,  the  Church  that  he 
organised  in  Scotland  was  prelatic.  and  there  is  but  little  proof  that  he 
regarded  its  prelatic  constitutiDU  as  a  conces-sion  to  merely  temporary 
needs*    The  word  ^  bishop  "  was  avoided  (in  Scotland  there  still  were 
lawful  BIshopsof  another  creed) ;  but  over  the  "dioceses**  stand  ''superin- 
tendents"  (the  title  comes  from  Germany),  who,  though  strictly  account* 
able  to  the  general  assembly,  are  distinctly  the  rulers  of  the  diocesan 
'\  clergy.  Between  superintendent  and  minister  there  is  no  "  parity ;  the 
one  may  command,  the  other  must  obey.    The  theory  that  valid  orders 
can  be  conferred  by  none  but  a  Bishop,  Knox  would,  no  doubt,  have 
denied  ;  but  some  at  all  events  of  the  contemporary  English  Bishops 
would  have  joined  liirn  in  the  ilenial. 

Apparently  Thomas  Cartwriulit,  a  young  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  spoke  the  word  (1570)  that  had  not  yet  been  spoken  in 
Scotland.  Cambridge  was  see  thing  with  Puritanism ;  the  Bishops  had  been 
putting  the  vestiarian  law  in  foroe;  and  the  French  Church  had  deolaied 
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fur  parity.  Tiiere  oiiglit  lo  he  an  equality  "  :  presbyter  and  liisliop 
were  once  all  <»ne.  But  if  the  demand  for  parity  wa«  that  lioard  south  of 
the  Tweed,  ii  as  soon  echoed  back  by  Scotland  ;  and  thenceforth  the 
Knglish  i*uritiiu  wits  often  looking  northwurd.  In  Scotland  much  had 
been  left  unsettled.  From  August,  1501,  to  May,  1568,  Mary  Stewart  is 
theie ;  Rizuo  and  Darnley,  Bothwell  and  Moray,  Lethington  and  Knox, 
are  on  the  stage ;  and  we  hold  our  breath  while  the  tragedy  is  played. 
We  forget  the  background  of  unsolved  questions  and  uncertain  law.  Is 
the  one  lawful  religion  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  ?  Are  there  two 
established  Churches, or  is  one  Church  established  and  another  endowed  ? 
There  is  an  interim :  or  rather,  an  armed  truce.  The  Queen  had  not 
confirmed  the  statutes  of  1500,  though  mass-mong'erR  were  occasionally 
imprisoned.  Notliing  decisive  had  been  done  in  ilie  matter  (jf  titlies 
and  kirk-lands  and  advowsons.  The  Protestant  ministers  and  super- 
intendents were  receiving  small  stipends  wliich  were  ebarged  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues ;  but  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  some  of  whom  were 
Protestant  ministers,  had  not  been  ousted  from  their  temporalitteaor  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  and,  as  vacancies  occurred,  the  bishoprics  were  con- 
ferred  upon  new  occupants,  some  of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  General 
Assembly  might  meet  twice  a  year ;  but  John  Hamilton  still  went  to 
Parliament  as  a  reverend  father  in  God  and  primate  of  Scotland.  If 
Mary  had  succeeded  in  re-establLshing  Catholicism,  we  should  probably 
have  said  that  it  had  never  been  disestablislied.  And  when  she  had 
been  dei)osed  and  a  Parliament  held  in  her  son's  name  had  acknowledged 
the  Knoxian  Church  to  l)e  **  the  immaculate  spouse  of  Christ,"  much  was 
still  unsettled.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
and  wxlU  Liie  revenues  and  seats  in  r.tiliauit:nl  that  were  involved  there- 
with ?  Grave  questions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  were  open,  and 
a  large  mass  of  wealth  went  a-begging  or  illustrated  the  beatitude  of 
possession.  Then  in  the  seventies  we  on  the  one  hand  see  an  attempt  to 
Anglicise  the  Church  by  giving  it  Bishops,  who  will  sit  in  Parliament 
and  be  somewhat  more  prelatic  than  were  Knox's  superintendents,  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  hear  a  swelling  cry  for  parity. 

To  many  a  Scot  prelacy  will  always  suggest  another  word  of  evil 
sound  :  to  wit,  Erastianism.  The  link  is  Anglican.  The  name  of  the 
professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg — it  was  Thomas  Liiber,  or  in  Greek 
Erastus  —  won  a  fame  or  infamy  in  Britain  that  has  been  denied  to  it 
elsewhere.  And  in  some  sort  tins  is  fair,  for  it  was  an  Knglish  Puritan 
who  called  him  into  the  held  ;  and  after  his  death  his  manuscript  book 
was  brought  to  England  and  there  for  the  first  time  printed.  His  Prince, 
the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  III,  was  introducing  into  his  dominions, 
in  the  place  of  the  Lutheranism  which  had  prevailed  there,  the  theology 
that  flowed  from  Zurich  and  Geneva  ;  images  were  being  destroyed 
and  altars  were  giving  place  to  tables.  This,  as  Elizabeth  knew  when 
the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  lay  before  her,  was  a  very  serious  change  ;  it 
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strained  to  breakuig-poiiit  the  professed  uuaiiimity  of  the  Protestant 
Princtis.  Theology,  however,  was  one  thing,  Church-polity  another: 
and  for  all  the  Genevan  rigours  Frederick  wiu*  not  yet  prepared.  Biit 
to  Heidelberg  for  a  doctor's  degree  came  an  English  Puritan,  George 
Withers,  and  he  stirred  up  strife  there  by  urging  the  necessi^  of  a 
discipline  exercised  by  pastor  and  elders  (June,  1668).  Erastus  an- 
swered him  by  declaring  that  exoommunieation  has  no  warrant  in  the 
Word  of  God  ;  and  further  that,  when  the  Prince  is  a  Christian,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  corrective  jurisdiction  which  is  not  that  of  the  State, 
but  that  of  the  Church.  This  sowed  dissension  between  Zurich  and 
Geneva  :  between  I^ulHnger,  the  friend  of  the  English  Hishops,  and  Beza. 
the  oracle  of  tlie  Puritans.  Controversy  in  Eii^^laud  began  to  nibhle 
at  the  Royal  Su[)remacy  ;  and  in  Scotland  the  relation  between  the 
State  (wliicli  until  1507  had  a  papistical  head)  and  the  Knoxiau  Churcli, 
was  of  necesiiity  highly  indeterminate.  Knox  lunl  written  sentences 
which,  in  our  rough  British  use  of  the  term,  were  Erastian  enough ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  history  might  haye  been  changed,  had  he  foimd 
in  Scotiand  a  pious  prince  or  even  a  pious  princess,  a  Josiah  or  even 
a  Deborah.  As  it  fell  oat,  the  Scottish  Church  aspired  to,  and  at  times 
attained,  a  truly  medieval  independence.  Andrew  Melvill's  strain  of 
language  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Gr^ory  VII ;  so  has  Thomas 
Cartwright's  ;  but  the  Scottish  Church  had  an  opportunity  of  ri^oniiiig 
ancient  claims  which  was  denied  to  the  English.  In  1572  an  oath  was 
imposed  in  Scotland ;  the  model  was  English ;  but  important  words 
were  changed.  The  King  of  Scots  is  "Supreme  Governor  of  tliis  realm 
as  well  in  things  temporal  as  in  the  conservation  and  purgation  of 
religion."  The  Queen  of  England  is  **  Supreme  Governor  of  this  realx 
as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  teni]»oral." 
The  greater  continuity  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  not  wholly  on  one 
side  of  the  ^border.  The  charge  of  popery  was  soon  retorted  agaiofli 
the  Puritans  by  the  Elizabethan  divines  and  their  Helvetian  advisers :  — 
Your  new  presbyter  in  his  lost  for  an  usurped  dominion  is  but  too  lib 
old  priest. 

In  controversy  with  the  Puritans  the  Elizabethan  religion  gradualk 
assumed  an  air  of  moderation  which  had  hardly  belonged  to  it  from  the 
first ;  it  looked  like  a  compromise  between  an  old  faitli  and  a  new.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  lieginning  of  her  reign  E!i7.aheth  distrusted  Calvir  . 
and  wlien  she  swore  that  she  never  read  his  books  she  may  have  swriti 
the  truth.  Tliat  blast  of  tlie  trumpet  had  rej)elled  her.  Not  only  ha^i 
"the  regiment  of  women''  been  attacked,  but  Knox  and  (xoodmaii  ha-i 
advocated  a  divine  right  of  rebellion  against  idolatrous  Princes.  Cal  vi-* 
might  protest  his  innocence  ;  but  still  this  dangerous  stuff  came  from  L^-^ 
C^neva.  Afterwards,  however,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  being  service*  ' 
able  to  the  Queen  in  the  matter  of  a  book  which  spoke  iU  of  her  fathv  i 
and  mother.   Then  a  pretty  message  went  to  him  and  he  was  bidden  to 
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feel  assured  of  her  fiivour  (September  18,  15G1).  Moreover,  in  German 
history  Elizabeth  appears  as  espousiug  the  cause  of  oppressed  Calvinists 
ac^ainst  the  oppressing  Lutherans.  Still  as  time  went  <in.  nlien  the 
Huguenots,  as  she  said,  had  broken  faitii  with  her  about  Havre  an(i 
GslaiB,  and  the  attack  on  ^'her  officers,**  the  Bishops,  was  being  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Genevan  discipline,  her  dislike  of  Geneva,  its  works, 
and  its  ways,  steadily  grew.  Though  in  the  region  of  pare  theology 
Calvin's  influence  increased  apace  in  England  and  Scotland  after  Ids 
death,  and  Whitgift,  the  stem  repressor  of  the  Puritans,  wa^  a  remorse- 
less predestinarian,  still  the  Ilisliops  saw,  albeit  with  regret,  that  they 
had  two  frontiers  to  defend,  and  tliat  they  could  not  devote  all  their 
energy  to  the  confutation  of  the  Louvainists. 

Then  sume  severed,  or  half-severed,  bonds  were  spliced.  Parker  was  ' 
a  lover  of  history,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  Augustine, 
seeing  to  editions  of  ^Elfric's  Homilies  and  the  Chronicles  of  Matthew 
Paris.  But  the  work  was  slowly  done,  and  foreigners  took  a  good  share 
in  it.  Hadrian  Saravia,  who  defended  English  episcopacy  against  Beza, 
was  a  refugee,  half  Spaniard,  half  Fleming.  Pierre  Baron  of  Cambridge, 
who  headed  a  movement  against  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees, 
was  another  Fren<^man,  another  pupil  of  the  law-school  of  Boui^j^. 
"~And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  Elizabeth's  accession  the  Genevan 
was  not  the  only  model  for  a  radically  Reformed  Church.  '  The  fame  of^ 
Zwingli's  Zurich  had  hardly  yet  been  eclipsed,  and  for  many  years  the 
relation  between  the  Anglican  and  Tigurine  Churches  was  close  and 
cordial.  A  better  example  of  a  purely  spiritual  power  could  hardly  be 
found  than  tlie  itiiiuence  that  was  exercised  in  England  by  Zwingli's 
succetjsor  ilem;j^liullinger.  Bishops  and  l^uritans  argue  their  causes 
before  him  as  if  he  were  the  judge.  So  late  as  1586  English  clergymen 
are  required  to  peruse  his  immortal  l>eeade$^  There  was  some  gratitude 
in  the  case.  A  silver  cup  with  verses  on  it  had  spoken  Elizabeth's  y 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  that  he  had  shown  to  Englishmen.  But  that 
was  not  all ;  he  sympathised  with  Elizabeth  and  her  Bishops  and  her 
Erastianism.  He  condemned  "the  English  fool*'  who  broke  the  peace 
of  the  Palatinate  by  a  demand  for  the  Genevan  discipline.  When  the 
cry  was  tliat  the  congregation  should  elect  its  minister,  the  Puritan 
could  be  told  how  in  an  admirably  reformed  repuMic  Protestant  pastors 
were  still  chosen  by  patrons  who  might  be  pai»i!?ts,  even  by  a  Bishop  of 
Constance  who  might  be  the  I'ope's  own  nephew  and  a  Cardinal  to  boot, 
for  a  Christian  magistracy  would  see  that  this  patronage  was  not  abused^ 
And  then  when  the  bad  day  came  and  the  Pope  hurled  his  thunderbolt, 
it  was  to  Bullinger  that  the  English  Bishops  looked  for  a  learned  defence  ^ 
of  their  Queen  and  their  creed. .  Modestly,  but  willingly,  he  undertook^ 
the  task  :  none  the  less  willingly  perhaps,  because  Pius  V  had  seen  fit 
to  couple  Elizabeth's  name  with  Calvin's,  and  this  was  a  controver- 
sialist's trick  which  Zurich  could  expose.    Bullinger  knew  all  the 
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Puritan  woes  and  did  not  like  sarplices ;  be  knew  and  much  disliked 
the  "semi-popery  **  of  Lutheran  Germany ;  but  in  bis  eyes  the  Churdi 
of  England  was  no  half-way  bouse.  As  to  Elizabeth,  he  saw  her  as  no 
lukewarm  friend  of  true  religion,  but  as  a  virgin-queen  beloved  of  God, 
whose  wisdom  and  clemency,  whose  felicity  and  dexterity  were  a  marvel 
and  a  model  for  all  Christian  Princes  (March  12,  1572). 

The  f'^lieity  imd  dexterity  are  not  to  be  denied.  The  Elizabethan 
religion  whicli  satislied  Bullinger  was  satisfying  many  other  people  also 
for  (to  say  nothing  of  intrinsic  merits  or  defects)  it  appeared  a^i  pan  and 
parcel  of  a  general  amelioration.  It  was  allied  with  honest  money, 
cheap  and  capable  government,  national  independence,  and  a  reviving 
national  pride.  The  long  Terror  was  overpast,  at  least  for  a  while ; 
the  flow  of  noble  blood  was  stayed ;  the  axe  rusted  at  the  Tower.  The 
long  Elizabethan  peace  was  beginning  (1568),  while  France  was  ravaged 
by  civil  war,  and  while  more  than  half  the  Scots  looked  to  the  English 
Queen  as  the  defender  of  tlieir  faith.  One  Spaniard  complains  that 
these  heretics  have  not  their  due  share  of  troubles  (November,  1562)  ; 
another,  that  they  are  waxing  fat  upon  the  spoil  of  the  Indies  (August. 
1665).  The  England  into  which  Francis  Baeon  was  born  in  1561  ami 
William  Shakespeare  in  1564  was  already  unlike  the  England  that  was 
ruled  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
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THE  SCAJNDINAVIAN  IJOliTH 

The  Scandinavian  nations  had  entered  somewhat  late  into  the  general 
stream  of  European  history,  and,  at  the  begiiinmg  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  still  not  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  in 
civilisation.  But  they  were  early  brought  into  contact  with  the  Kefor* 
mation  movement,  and  nowhere  were  its  effects  more  generally  felt  or 
more  far-reaching.  In  order  to  see  to  what  extent  this  was  the  case, 
some  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  earlier  history. 

It  was  not  till  tlie  tenth  century  tlmt  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
began  to  exist  as  single  nionnrchirs  ;  and  it  was  under  their  early  KiTig^s 
that  Christianity,  first  introduced  some  time  previously,  came  to  be  the 
religion  of  all  their  ]>e()ple.  From  this  time  forward,  although  they 
were  frequently  devusuiLed  uud  rent  asunder  by  internal  warfare,  the 
tliree  kingdoms  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  part,  each  in  its  own 
way,  in  European  history.  The  Swedes,  pressed  by  their  heathen 
neighbours  to  the  north  and  north-east,  were  at  jSrst  unable  to  make 
much  headway.  The  Norwegians,  fully  occuined  by  their  activities 
beyond  the  seas,  in  Iceland,  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even 
in  far-away  Greenland,  never  acquired  much  strength  at  home.  Den- 
mark was  usually  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  the  three.  Under  the 
Kiiicrs  of  tlie  Estridsen  line  the  Danes  vindicated  their  independence  of 
the  Empire,  and  conquered  large  territories  from  the  heathen  Wends 
and  Esthonians  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a  time, 
under  Valdemar  the  Victorious  (1204  41  ),  when  the  iialtic  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  Danish  lake.  But  the  capture  and  imprisonment 
of  Valdemar  by  Count  Henry  of  Schwerin  gave  a  blow  to  tiieir  power 
£rom  which  it  never  recovered.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  and  the  Livonian  knights  of  the  sword  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  Sweden  under  its  Folkung  dynasty  on  the  other,  still 
further  shattered  it.  The  Danes  were  further  hampered  by  ti  p  com- 
mercial and  naval  rivalry  of  tlie  Hanseatic  League,  and  hy  frequent 
border  warfare  with  the  duchy  of  Ilolstein.  Altorr'^hor,  it  looked  for 
a  time  as  though  Sweden  must  take  the  place  of  Denmark  as  the  chief 
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power  of  the  north.  But  although  the  Swedes  gradually  extended 
their  sway  over  Dalecarlia  and  Finland,  their  further  extension  was  pre- 
vented by  the  advance  of  the  Russians  of  Novgorod  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  thus  the  peoples  of  the  north  were  once  more  thrown 
hack  upon  themselyes. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  dynastic  union,  the  three 
kingdoms  were  at  length  united.  In  1363  Valdemar  III  (Atterdag) 
of  Denmark  had  given  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Hakon  of 
Norway.  On  his  death  in  1375  Margaret's  son  Olaf  became  King  of 
Denmark.  Five  ypurs  later,  on  the  death  of  his  own  father,  Olaf  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  Norway  ;  ujkI  Margaret  became  the  real  ruler 
of  both  realms  in  the  name  of  her  son.  About  the  same  time  she  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  right  of  her  late  husband  Hakon  ; 
and,  althougli  the  claim  was  at  first  very  shadowy,  it  became  formidable 
when  the  Swedish  nobles  espoused  her  cause.  The  King,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  FalkSping ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Lindhohn  (1393)  left  her  undisputed  mistress  of 
Sweden.  Thus  the  three  realms  were  united  under  Queen  Margaret,  for 
her  son  Olaf  had  died  in  1387.  The  personal  union  before  long  became 
a  constitutional  one.  In  1397  Margaiet  caused  her  grand-nephew  Erik 
to  be  crowned  King  at  Kalmar ;  and  on  that  occasion  there  was  con- 
cluded, by  nobles  representing  the  three  kingdoms,  the  famous  Union 
of  Kalmar,  by  whicli  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  were  declared  to 
be  for  ever  united  under  one  King,  each  retaining  its  own  laws  and 
customs.  But  the  Union  was  not  regularly  promulgated  or  made  widely 
known,  its  terms  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  they  opened  up  more 
questions  than  they  solved.  It  was  provided  that  a  son  of  the  reigning 
King  should  be  chosen  if  possible ;  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  method 
by  which  the  three  kingdimis  were  to  participate  in  the  election.  It  was 
provided  that  all  should  take  up  arms  against  the  general  enemy ;  but  no 
reference  was  made  to  the  carrying  out  of  projects  which  concerned  one 
of  the  three  only.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  but  pressing  common  interests 
or  a  strong  ruler  could  render  sneh  an  agreement  permaneiit.  and  this 
was  precisely  what  was  wanting.  Ou  tlie  one  hand,  Krik  and  his 
successors  really  ruled  in  the  interests  of  Denmark  ;  ou  the  other,  the 
condition  of  Sweden,  practically  one  of  anarchy,  made  any  settled 
government  well-nigh  imposiiible.  Revolts  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  before  long  the  Danish  governors  were  driven  out,  and  Karl 
Knudson,  the  leader  of  the  idgher  nobility,  became  administrator 
(^Blkrfcerettandare)  of  Sweden.  On  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1448,  Karl  Knudson  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Sweden,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Norway  also.  Christian  T 
soon  regained  his  holdover  the  latter  realm  ;  but  from  this  time  forward 
the  Danish  Kings  were  seldom  able  to  make  good  their  claims  over 
Sweden,  which  continued  to  be  ruled  by  Swedish  administrators  unUl 
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1520,  when  the  death  of  St*m  Sture  the  younger  placed  Sweden  for  the 
moment  entirely  in  tlie  luuuls  of  Christian  II  of  Denmark.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Oldenbur^^  line  hiul  q'ainetl  f^round  elsewhere.  In  1460 
Christian  I  was  chosen  as  Duke  of  Sclileswig  and  Count  of  Holstein. 
But  the  pfreat  revolt  of  the  Ditniarsch  peasants,  endin<^  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Duniiili  army,  wiLii  two  Counts  of  Oldenburg  and  the  flower 
of  the  Scbleswig-Holsiem  nobility,  in  1500,  further  weakened  the  Dan- ' 
ish  throne,  and  indirectly  helped  to  break  up  the  Union  of  Kalmar. 

The  general  effect  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  plaoe  in  the 
Scandinayian  kingdom  since  the  twelfth  century  had  been  to  strengthen 
t][^  power  of  the  nobles  at  the  expense  of  the  King  and  the  Utnder  or 
free  peasants*  Neither  in  Denmark  nor  in  Sweden  was  there  a  law  of 
heredity  ;  and  every  election  was  secured  at  the  cost  of  a  "capitulation  " 
which  involved  a  certain  weakening  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  the  Kings  frequently 
attempted  to  secure  an  election  in  their  own  lifetime  and  left  large 
appanages  to  their  younger  sons:  with  the  result  that  the  effort  to 
transform  these  personal  fiefs  into  hereditary  possessions  often  led  to 
oivil  wars,  and  still  further  weakened  the  Crown.  Under  pressure 
from  the  nobles  the  royal  castles  were  step  by  step  demolished  every* 
where,  and  the  royal  domain  was  gradually  encroached  upon.  The 
Riffsraadt  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  entirely  of  the  nobles  and  the 
higher  clergy,  altogether  supplanted  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  final  legislative  authority.  In  Sweden  King  Albert  (Count 
of  Mecklenburg)  was  little  more  than  the  President  of  this  Council. 
Even  in  Denmark  things  were  not  much  better;  and  they  did  not  im- 
prove. Under  the  Oldenburg  Kings  the  Court  was  Cennan  rather  than 
Danish,  and  its  inlluence  was  none  the  greater  on  that  account.  Nor, 
owing  to  the  privileges  of  the  llaiiseatie  towns,  was  there  a  great  mer- 
chant class,  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobles.  And  as  for  the 
hffnder^  formerly  the  most  important  class  of  all,  their  condition  was 
pitiable  indeed.  By  degrees  their  rights  were  encroached  upon,  till, 
from  free  and  noble-bom  small  proprietors,  they  became  mere  peasants. 
In  Denmark  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  commendation)  which  ended,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  a  widespread  system  of  serfage. 

The  power  of  the  clergy  had  grown  pari  passu  with  that  of  the 
nobles.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century,  indeed,  the  Scandinavian  Bishops 
were  only  sufTragans  of  the  see  of  Bremen.  It  was  not  till  1104  that 
the  see  of  Lund,  iji  the  Danish  province  of  Skaane,  was  raised  to  metro- 
political  rank,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishoprics  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  it  was  only  in  1152  that  the  famous  mission  took  place 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Albano,  Nicholas  Breakspeare  (afterwards  Pope 
Adrian  IV),  which  gave  to  the  northern  Churches  their  permanent 
character.   Under  his  guidance  Nidaros  (Trondhjem)  was  made  the 
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metropolitioal  sop  of  Norway,  and  soon  afterwards  Upsala  was  raised  to 
a  similar  posilion  in  Sweden  ;  the  jiaynicnt  of  Roma  skat  was  introduced, 
and  the  cct  lesiastical  system  of  the  northern  nations  was  remodelled  on 
the  lint's  which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  other  parts  of  Western  Christen- 
dom ;  though  it  was  not  till  1250  that  a  papal  Bull  took  the  choice  of 
the  Bishops  from  the  people  and  gave  it  to  the  Chapters.  From  this 
time  forward  the  power  and  the  riches  of  the  clergy  had  rapidly  in* 
creased.  They  held  large  fiefs  in  all  three  countries ;  it  is  said  that 
more  than  half  of  Demnark  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  and  Copen- 
hagen itself  was  built  on  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of  Roskilde.  Their  posses* 
sions,  like  those  of  the  nobles,  were  exempt  from  taxation,  nor  were  thejr 
liable  to  the  same  restrictions  with  recfard  to  trade  as  tlie  people  at  larjfe. 
With  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  they  were  not  less  opt)f>'<ed  to  the 
Kings  than  were  the  nobles;  quarrels  respecting  clerical  inimuiiities 
were  frequent,  and  they  generallv  ended  in  the  infliction  of  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  fuUowed  by  the  surrender  of  the  King  at  dii>cretion 
and  Lhe  payment  of  an  indemnity.  As  a  rule,  the  higher  clergy  bad 
been  trained  abroad,  and  were  not  less  foreign  in  feeling  and  sympathies 
than  the  Court  itself.  Owing  partly  to  difficulties  in  securing  confir* 
mation  at  Rome,  partly  to  the  exaggerated  importance  that  was  attached 
to  their  civil  and  constitutional  functions,  Bishops  elect  frequently 
remained  unconsecratcd  for  years,  their  spiritual  functions  being  carried 
out  by  others.  Naturally,  abuses  were  far  from  uncommon  amongst 
them,  and  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  them  and  the  people 
at  large.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the  Ueformatiun,  both  in  Denmark  and 
in  Sweden,  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  clergy  and  despoiled  them  of  their  possessions. 


I.   THE  REFORMATION  IN  DENMARK 

The  accession  of  Christian  II  in  1513  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  A  man  of  great  natural  gifts  but  violent  passions,  his  father  had 
given  him  an  education  which  at  once  developed  his  love  for  the  people 

and  his  self-love,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  one  of  the  most  learned 
monarclis  of  the  day.  He  was  sent  to  Norway  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
in  1602,  and  as  rer^^ent  there  he  n  m  ived  his  apprenticeship  in  jj^overnment 
during  a  seriea  of  turbulent  years.  His  marriage  in  lolf)  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  future  Emperor  Charles  V,  obtained  for  him  an  influence  in 
Eurojie  such  as  iur  cenLuries  no  other  King  of  Denmark  had  enjoyed. 
But  he  was  cruel  and  treacherous,  both  by  nature  and  of  deliberate ' 
policy.  These  characteristics  had  already  shown  themselves  in  Norway : 
they  were  present  throughout  his  reign,  and  after  ten  years  they  helped 
to  drive  him  from  his  beloved  Denmark.  Thus,  although  he  introduced 
Tiiany  notable  changes»  he  himself  was  overthrown  by  the  reaction  to 
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which  they  gave  rise ;  and  they  were  only  carried  oat  in  their  entirety 

by  others  after  his  downfall. 

Christian  had  himself  reconquered  Norway  for  his  father  :  at  his  own 
accession  he  found  Sweden  practically  indepeiKhint.  On  the  death  of 
the  a'lministrator  Svante  Sture  in  1512  the  Jii(/Hraad  had  chosen  the  old 
Erik  1  roilc  in  his  place  and  liad  decided  in  favourof  union  witli  Denmark. 
But  a  popular  party  led  by  Hemming  (iudd,  the  Bishop  of  Linkceping, 
had  risen  against  him  and  set  up  Sten  Sture  the  younger  in  his  stead  ; 
who,  being  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  leader,  soon  obtained  the  upper 
hand.  There  was  still  a  strong  party  opposed  to  him  however,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gnstaf,  the  son  of  Erik  TroUe  and  Archbishop 
of  Upsiila.  In  the  course  of  tihe  civil  war  which  followed  Gnstaf  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  of  Sta  keborg  near  Stockholm.  Heat  once  appealed 
to  the  Danes  for  help  ;  and  his  assailants  were  excommunicated  by 
Archbishop  Berger  of  Lnnd,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  he  claimed 
as  Primate  of  Scandinavia.  Tliereuj)on  Sten  Sture  and  tlie  I{i^ii<raaii 
resolved  that  Trolle  slioulii  he  no  longer  recognised  as  Archhisliop,  and 
that  he  should  be  imprisoned  and  his  castle  razed  to  the  ground.  Gustaf 
at  once  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X,  who  approved  the  excommunication, 
of  Stan  Sture  and  called  upon  Christian  to  enforce  it.  From  1517 
onwards,  therefore,  Christian  was  endeavouring  I)}  negotiation  or 
otherwise  to  take  possession  of  Sweden.  At  first  he  had  little  success, 
excepting  that  in  1518,  after  an  attack  on  Stockholm  which  failed 
of  its  object,  he  suggested  an  interview  with  Sten  Sture,  demanded 
hostages  for  his  own  safety,  and  then  carried  them  off  to  Denmark, 
Bishop  Gadd  and  a  young  man  named  Gustaf  Eriksson  among  them.  lu 
the  following  year  he  retunuMl  to  Sweden  with  a  large  army  of  merce- 
naries. On  .Jannary^lS,  loiu.  M'  ii  Sture  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
on  the  ice  ou  Lake  Asunden  and  so  severelv  wounded  that  he  died  some 
weeks  after.  A  second  battle  before  Upsaia  iutl  all  Sweden  in  Gustaf's 
hands  except  Stockholm,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  Sten  Sture*8 
widow,  Christina  Gyllenstjerna ;  and  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty 
made  in  Christianas  name  by  his  general,  Otte  Krumpen,  together  with 
the  persuasions  of  Gadd,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  King*B  side,  at  leng^ 
prevailed  upon  her  to  open  the  gates.  Christian  entered  Stockholm, 
and  was  crowned  King  of  Sweden  on  Sunday,  November  4,  1520. 

The  event  that  followed  is  the  blackest  in  Christian's  life.  On  the 
Wednesday,  during  the  coronation  festivities,  the  Swedish  magnates  and 
the  autlioriiies  of  vStockholm  were  suddenly  sunnnoned  into  the  citadeb 
Then  Diedurik  Slaghoek,  a  Westphalian  follower  of  the  King's,  and  ,\vua 
Andersen,  suruamed  Beldenak,  the  Hishoj)  of  Odense,  .stood  forth  in  the 
name  of  Gustaf  Trolle  and  demunded  reparation  for  the  wrongs  which, 
as  they  alleged,  had  beeu  inflicted  on  him.  Christian  at  once  called  for 
the  names  of  those  who  had  signed  the  act  of  deposition  and  committed 
them  to  prison ;  the  only  exceptions  being  Bishop  Brask  of  Linkoeping, 
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who  had  signed  under  protest,  and  anolher  Bishop  who  now  joined 
himself  with  Trollc  as  accuser.  The  following  day^  November  8,  at 
nine  o'clock,  thoy  were  brought  before  a  Court  of  twelve  ecclesiastics, 
one  of  w  liom  was  'I'rolie,  who  thus  became  a  judge  in  his  own  cause. 
The  single  question  was  put  to  them  by  Beldcnak.,  whetlier  men  who 
iiad  raised  their  hands  ai^ainst  the  Po])e  and  the  Holy  Jloman  Church 
were  not  heretics  /  They  could  give  but  one  answer.  Thereupon  they 
were  told  that  they  had  condemned  themselves,  and  were  declared  guilty 
of  notorious  heresy.  On  the  very  same  day,  at  noon,  they  were  brought 
forth  into  the  market-place  and  there  beheaded  one  by  one  before  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens.  The  Bishqps  of  Strengnes  and  Skaia  were  the  first  to 
suffer ;  they  were  followed  by  Uierestoftlie  signal  ories^amongst  whom  was 
the  father  of  Gustaf  Eriksson,  afterwards  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  these  by 
others  of  the  principal  nobles  and  citizens,  who  showed  their  sympathy  too 
])lniii1y,  until  the  square  ran  with  blood.  A  spectator  counted  more  than 
ninety  corpses  before  llie  day  was  done  ;  and  the  ghastly  work  was  not 
confined  to  one  time  or  place.  The  bo<lics  lay  where  they  had  fallt  fi  for 
three  days,  after  which  they  were  conveyed  outside  the  town  and  burnt  ; 
the  bodies  of  Sten  Sture  and  of  his  young  son,  born  since  hii>  excommu> 
nioation,  being  exhumed  and  thrown  upon  the  pyre.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  terrible  deed,  which  is  known  as  the  Stockholm  bath  of  blood 
{StoekholiM  JBlodhad)^  had  secured  Sweden  to  the  Danes ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  Union  of  Kalmar  was  drowned  in  it 
for  ever.  Fierce  revolts  broke  out  everywhere,  and  before  long  Sweden 
was  independent  under  its  own  King  Gustavus. 

Christian  was  a  more  sticcessful  ruler  at  home  than  he  had  been  in 
Sweden.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  evils  under  which  Denmark  was 
groaning,  and  was  resolved  to  provide  a  remedy.  As  the  price  of  his 
election  to  the  Crown  he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  not  only  the 
condiuous  which  had  bound  his  father,  but  others  even  more  onerous. 
One  of  these  gave  the  judicial  power  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
magnates  ;  another  nullified  the  royal  right  of  conferring  nobility  ;  the 
last  of  all  provided  that  if  he  broke  his  agreement  in  any  particular, 
«Hhen  shall  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  faithfully  resist  the 
same  without  loss  of  honour  and  without  in  any  wise  by  so  doing 
breaking  their  oath  of  fealty  to  us."  But  from  the  first  Christian 
treated  his  "  capitulation  "  as  a  dead  letter,  and  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  Hicrease  the  power  of  the  burghers  and  the  peasant-s.  Himself 
hr-MULHit  lip  in  the  household  of  a  burrdiei',  Hans  Metzenheim,  surnaincd 
HoLTi'itutcr,  he  surrounded  himself  with  advisers  of  io-noble  and  often 
of  foreign  birth  :  Sigbrit,  the  mother  of  his  beautiful  Dutch  mis- 
tress Dyveke,  Diederik  Slaghok,  who  has  been  mentioned  already,  a 
Malmo  merchant  named  Hans  Mikkelsen,  and  many  more.  Mother 
Sigbrit,  as  she  was  called,  a  woman  of  great  capacity,  was  his  chief 
counsellor  in  all  fiscal  and  commercial  matters.    By  her  advice  he 
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disregarded  the  Eigsraad  altogether,  subjected  the  higher  orders  to 
taxatioii,  and  violated  all  their  most  cherished  privileges.  Nor  was  it 
otherwise  with  the  clergy,  who  aoon  found  that  in  him  they  had  a 
master.    He  levied  from  them  by  arbitrary  and  lawleae  methods  the 

money  which  he  really  needed,  but  could  not  obtain  in  any  legal  way; 
Belileruik  in  particular  was  fleeced  unmercifully.  Meanwhile  he  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  between  them  and  the  nobles,  who  could 
not  fui'o^et  that  many  of  them,  including  Archbishop  lierg-pr  and  liishop 
Beldenak,  were  not  nobly  born,  in  order  to  overturn  the  ])0\ver  of  both. 
For  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  succeeded ;  and  two  preat  collections 
of  laws,  the  so-called  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  Code,  which  he  ])ut  forth 
in  1521  and  1522  on  his  own  authority,  without  submitting  them  to 
the  Rifftraad,  might  seem  to  have  marked  the  downfall  of  the  aristocratic 
power.  But  in  little  more  than  a  year  they  had  been  publicly  burned 
and  their  author  was  a  fugitive. 

But  Christian's  work  was  not  merely  destructive.  The  people  at 
large  found  in  him  a  careful  and  wise  ruler,  who  scrutinised  every  detail 
of  civil  life  and  government  and  was  never  weary  of  working  for  their 
good.  His  reforms  of  municipal  government  were  at  once  elaborate  and 
rigorous.  He  built  great  ships  and  put  down  piracy  ;  he  made  wise 
treaties  with  foreirrn  Powers.  He  extended  cominereud  privileges  to  his 
burghers,  and  restricted  those  of  the  Hanseatiu  towns,  endeavouring  to 
make  Copenhagen  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  trade  ;  and  with  this  object  in 
view  he  encouraged  Dutch  merchants  to  found  houses  there,  and  extended 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  rich  banking-house  of  the  Fuggers.  He  brought 
Flemish  gardeners  to  Denmark  in  order  that  they  might  teadi  his  people 
horticulture,  and  established  them  in  the  little  island  of  Amager,  where 
their  descendants  are  to  this  day.  He  abolished  the  old  "strand  rights'* 
and  rights  of  wreck,  and  decreed  that  all  possible  assistance  should  be 
given  to  ships  in  peril  and  to  shipwrecked  mariners  ;  and  when  the 
Jutland  Bishops  remonstratf^d  with  him,  sa3'ing  that  there  was  nothing 
in  tlic  Bi!  !e  against  wrecking-,  Christian  answered,  ''Let  the  lord- 
prelates  [^o  back  and  study  the  eighth  commiui  luu  iit."  He  caused 
uniform  weii^hts  and  measures  to  be  used  throughout  ids  donnnions  ;  he 
took  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  roads,  and  made  the  first 
attempt  at  the  creation  of  a  postal  system.  He  abolished  the  worst 
evils  of  serfage,  and  made  provision  for  the  punishment  of  cruel  masters. 
His  laws  on  behalf  of  morals  and  of  public  order  are  enlightened  and 
wise ;  he  abolished  the  death  penalty  for  witchcraft ;  he  founded  a  system 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  He  did  his  utmost  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning.  The  Universitj'  of  Copenhagen,  authorised  by  Pope  Martin  V 
in  1419,  acttudly  founded  by  Christian  I  in  1478  with  three  professors 
only,  of  law,  theolojTj,  and  medicine,  first  became  important  under 
Christian  II.  He  founded  a  Carmelite  House  in  (^»p0nhagen,  which  was 
to  maintain  a  graduate  in  diviaity  who  should  lecture  daily  in  the 
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University ;  and  thu  famous  raul  Ivtiau  or  Eliaesen  (Povel  Ilelgesen), 
a  student  of  Erasmus'  writings  and  of  Luther's  earlier  works,  and  an 
earnest  seeker  after  Catholic  reform,  who  has  been  not  inaptly  styled 
the  Colet  of  Denmark,  came  from  Elsinore  to  be  the  first  bead 
lecturer.  Christian  directed  that  schools  should  be  opened  for  the  poor 
througliout  his  dominions ;  he  exerted  himself  to  provide  better  school- 
books  ;  he  actually  went  so  fnr  as  to  enact  that  education  should  be 
compulsory  for  the  burghers  of  Copenhagen  and  all  the  other  large  towns 
of  Denmark. 

Meanwhile  Christian  had  been  tnrnino-  his  attention  to  matters 
strictly  ecclesiastical.  Here  too  it  caimut  be  said  that  he  was  anything 
but  an  op})ortunist,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  credit  him  w  ilh  niiy 
very  pronounced  convictions  in  favour  of  the  Ucfornied  doctrines;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ^rnestness  with  which  he  set  to  work  to 
correct  practical  abuses.  As  early  as  1517  there  had  come  to  Denmark 
a  papal  envoy  named  Giovanni  Angelo  Arcimboldo,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  with  a  commission  to  sell  Indulgences,  the  right  to 
act  under  which  he  purchased  from  the  King  for  1100  gulden.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  Christian  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
Sweden  ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  Arciniboldo  as  an  intermediary. 
Soon  however  lie  discovered  that  the  *'nvoy,  ap{)arently  m  pnr -nance  of 
secret  instructions  from  the  Pope,  woii  nc<j^()tiatinL;  indepemicnily  with 
Sleu  Slure.  Arciniboldo  niunaged  to  escape  to  Liibeek  with  part  of  his 
booty  ;  but  the  King  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  seizure  of  what  was  left, 
and  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  rich  harvest  in  money  and  in  kind. 
That  this  action  did  not  involve  any  breach  with  the  existing  eccle- 
siastical system  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  victims  of  the  terrible 
"Stockholm  bath  of  blood**  were  put  to  death  by  Christian,  not  as 
traitors  to  the  King,  but  as  rebels  against  the  Holy  See. 

But  he  had  already  gone  furtiier  than  this.  In  1519  he  wrote  to 
his  maternal  uncle,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  begging  him  to  send  to  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  a  theologian  of  the  school  of  I>nther  and 
C'arlstadt .  Frederick  sent  Martin  Ueinhard,  who  arrived  at  Copenhagen 
late  in  1520,  and  began  preaching  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas.  But 
Reinhard  unfortunately  knew  no  Danish,  and  his  sermons  liad  to  be 
interpreted,  it  is  suid  by  Paul  Eiiaesen.  The  effect  was  not  happy:  the 
sermons  lost  much  of  their  force,  and  tlie  preacher's  gestures,  divorced 
from  his  words,  seemed  grotesque  and  meani  ngl  ess.  At  the  next  carnival 
the  canons  of  St  Mary's  took  advantage  of  the  fact  by  dressing  up  a  child 
and  setting  him  to  imitate  the  preacher.  What  was  more  serious,  Paul 
began  to  find  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Luther's  developed  position. 
Mocked  by  the  people  and  bereft  of  his  interpreter.  Rcinliard  was  sent 
back  to  Germany.  Christian  now  endeavoured  to  attract  Luther  himself ; 
and,  although  this  proved  impossible,  Carlstadt  f  utic  for  a  short  visit. 
But  the  Edict  of  Worms  (May,  1521),  which  pUiced  Luther  and  his 
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followers  under  the  ban  of  the  Kmpire,  was  a  liint  too  signilicant  to 
be  ne<:flet'tetl,  and  for  a  time  no  more  is  heard  of  foreign  preachers  in 

Copciiha^^en. 

Within  Denmark  itself,  however,  things  were  not  standing  still ; 
and  Chriatiiiii*8  codes  of  laws,  already  referred  to,  were  full  of  bold 
proyisions  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  monasteries  were  again  sub- 
jected to  episcopal  visitation.  Clerical  non-residence,  which,  partly 
owing  to  local  difficulties,  was  commoner  in  Norway  and  Denmark  than 
elsewhere,  was  stringently  forbidden.  To  make  an  end  of  the  ignorant 
"priest-readers"  {lacse-prMlster)  of  whom  tlir  Danish  Church  was  full,  no 
candidate  for  holy  Orders  was  to  be  ordained  unless  he  had  studied  at 
the  University  and  had  shown  that  lie  understood  and  could  explain 
"the  Holy  (roppel  and  epistle"  in  Danisli.  The  clergy  were  not  to 
acquire  lauded  pr(>i)t'rty  or  to  receive  inheritances,  "at  least  unless  they 
will  follow  the  precept  of  8t  Paul,  who  in  his  First  Ejiistlo  to  Timnthy 
counselij  them  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  will  live  in  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  as  their  ancestors  did."  The  state  which  the  Bishops 
were  accustomed  to  keep  up  was  forbidden :  in  journeying  "  they  shall 
ride  or  travel  in  their  litters,  that  the  people  may  know  them  from  other 
doctors ;  but  they  shall  not  be  preceded  by  fife  and  dram  to  the  mockery 
of  holy  Church.'*  The  spiritual  Courts  were  no  longer  to  have  cogni- 
sance of  questions  of  property.  Most  radical  change  of  all,  a  new 
supreme  tribunal  was  to  be  set  up  at  Roskilde,  by  royal  authority  alone, 
consisting  of  "  four  doctors  or  mtisters  well  learned  in  ecclesiastical  and 
imperial  law."  the  decisions  of  which,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  were 
to  be  linal,  the  ap[)eal  to  the  Pope  being  abolished. 

But  Christian's  new  code  never  came  into  operation.  His  position 
was  already  one  of  n;Teat  difficulty,  and  the  toils  were  fast  elosincf  round 
him.  He  was  in  bad  odour  at  Uonie,  [)artly  on  account  of  las  ullenipted 
reforms,  partly  because  of  the  three  Bishops  whom  he  had  slain  in 
Sweden ;  for  Hemming  Gadd  had  been  put  to  death  not  long  after  the 
massacre  of  Stockholm,  in  spite  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King.  This  last 
matter  was  arranged  without  much  difficulty.  The  Nuncio  Giovanni 
Francesco  di  Potenza,  whom  Leo  X  had  sent  to  Denmark,  declared 
Christian  innocent  and  found  a  scapegoat  in  Diederlk  Slaghoek,  now 
Archbishop  elect  of  Lund.  For  this  and  other  crimes  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  burnt  on  January  22,  1622.  But  there  were  other  diffi- 
culties which  could  not  be  met  in  this  way.  The  citizens  of  TJll)eck  liad 
declared  war,  and  were  soon  devastating  Boi-nholni  and  threatening 
Copenhasfen.  Christian  was  embroiled  in  a  hopeless  contest  in  Sweden. 
He  had  offended  his  father's  brother,  Frederick  of  SchU  sw  i^'-Holstein,  by 
obtaining  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  at  the  hands  of  Cliarles  V,  which 
he  now  abandoned  by  the  Treaty  of  Bordesholm  (August).  And  now, 
when  everything  was  against  him  abroad,  the  seething  discontent  at 
home  came  to  a  head.   Late  in  1522  the  nobles  of  Sjtelland  broke  out 
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ia  open  rebellion.  To  meet  this*  Ghrisiian  gathered  together  an  army 
of  peasants,  and  summoned  a  council  of  nobles  (Herredag)  to  meet  at 
KaUundborg.  The  nobles  and  bishops  from  Jutland  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearances  alleging  that  the  wind  and  time  of  year  made  it  impossible. 
Thereupon  he  summoned  them  and  the  representatives  of  the  commons 
to  meet  in  a  national  assembly  (^Biksdag^  at  Aarhuus. 

But  it  was  too  late  :  the  Jutlanders  had  already  assembled  at  Viborcr, 
renounced  their  ailegiance  to  him,  and  proclaimed  Frederick  King, 
putting  forth  at  the  same  time  a  stattjment  of  grievances  (March,  152^J). 
A  letter  in  wliich  they  coniiiiuaicat^d  the  news  to  Cliristian  reached  him 
early  in  the  following  mouth.  The  cajse  wa**  far  from  detsperate.  Norway 
had  not  declared  against  him ;  moat  of  the  ialands  were  still  his,  and 
many  of  the  chief  citadels  i  the  peasants  were  devoted  to  him,  and  so 
were  many  excellent  leaders,  chief  amongst  them  being  the  brave 
Admiral  Soren  Norby.  But  Christian  had  lost  heart.  Every  day 
some  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  an  alliance  which  Frederick  had 
contnicted  with  Sweden  and  Liibeck  filled  him  with  alarm.  On  April  IS 
he  left  his  capital  and  embarked  for  Flanders  with  his  young  Queen  and 
his  three  little  children,  and  spent  the  next  nine  years  in  exile,  oft*?n 
under  trreat  hardsliips.  lie  continued  vigorously  to  dispute  Frederick's 
throne,  but  without  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  invoked  the  aid 
of  his  powerful  brothcr-iii-liisv,  and  at  length,  late  m  1529,  was  formally 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  communion.  Two  years  later  he  desired  to 
enter  into  communication  with  Frederick,  and  gave  himself  into  l^e 
hands  of  his  uncle*s  commander,  Knud  Gyldenstjeme,  on  a  safe-conduct. 
But  in  spite  of  this  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Sdnderboi^t 
where  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  part  of  the  time  with,  no 
companion  but  a  half-witted  Norwegian  dwarf;  and  he  only  left 
Sonderborg  for  a  less  rigorous  captivity  elsewhere,  which  endured  till 
his  death  in  1559. 

Frederick's  new  j)o.sition  was  no  happy  one.  For  years  his  dominions 
were  torn  a.suuvler  by  civil  war;  and  Christian  was  still  recognised  as  the 
lawful  King  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Lutlierans.  The  new 
King  owed  everything  to  those  who  had  elected  him,  and  concession  was 
naturally  the  order  of  the  day.  To  Norway  he  granted  that  hence- 
forward it  should  be  a  free  elective  monarchy,  as  Denmark  and  Sweden 
were.  To  the  nobles  he  made  even  greater  concessions  than  Christian  II 
had  made  at  his  coronation,  promising  amongst  other  thiogs  that  none 
but  noble-born  Danes  >s]i(»uld  be  appointed  to  bishoprics  in  future; 
whilst  as  regards  the  Church  he  bound  himself  '*not  to  permit  any 
heretic,  Luther's  disciple  or  any  other,  to  2)reach  or  teach,  either  opeidy 
or  publicly,  against  the  holy  faith,  against  the  most  holy  father  the 
Pope  or  the  Church  of  Rome."  This  hist  promise  was  more  than  once 
repeated  aubsci^uently,  in  return  for  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy ;  but 
both  parties  nmst  soon  have  come  to  realise  that  a  change  was  coming 
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whether  they  would  or  no.  And  although  the  actual  settlement  did 
not  take  place  till  after  his  death,  the  reign  of  Frederick  I  saw  the  real 
overthrow  of  the  Church  in  Denmark. 

Although  the  causes  which  brought  this  about  were  political  rather 
than  religious,  they  were  not  entirely  so,  and  there  were  already  not  a 
few  in  Denmark  who  were  propagating  the  new  doctrines.  Paul  Eliaesen 
had  indeed  found  himself  unable  to  go  the  whole  length  with  the 
Lutherann,  and  before  long  received  from  tlioin  the  nickname  of  Paul 
Turncoat  (Povel  Vendekaabe)  for  his  allcL^cd  instiihility.  But  Paul  was 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  rent'L^iidc  :  ho  is  iilmost  the  only  rejH'Csentat  iv<^  in 
the  north  of  that  class  of  earnest  and  enlightened  men  who  desired 
reform,  both  practical  and  doctrinal,  without  any  general  loosening  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.  It  is  true  that  after  Christian  II  turned  him 
oat  of  his  lectureship  in  1522  a  rich  canonry  was  founded  for  him  by 
Bishop  Lage  Ume  of  Roskilde,  the  duties  of  which  were  to  teach  in  the 
XJniTersity  and  preach  to  the  people.  But  he  had  lost  his  former  office 
in  consequence  of  a  bold  public  denunciation  of  the  King's  cruelty;  and 
he  was  not  more  flexible  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  I  in  1526,  when  that 
monarch  tried  to  make  him  a  Lutheran  propagandist.  Yet,  although 
he  refused  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  extremists,  and  became  more 
decided  in  liis  opposition  to  them  as  their  action  became  more  decided, 
he  never  ceased  to  inveigli  against  tlic  corruptions  of  the  old  order.  He 
translated  selected  tracts  by  Luther  into  Danish,  and  asserted  many  of 
his  earlier  theses,  even  whilst  he  condemned  that  teacher's  later  actioiis ; 
and  his  bust  effort  at  })eacc-niaking,  his  Christian  Reeonciliation  and 
Accord,  written  about  loo4,  is  an  earnest  plea  for  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  historic  system  of  the  Church,  with  the  services  in  Danish, 
communion  in  both  kinds,  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the  like. 

But  although  Paul  coi^d  go  no  further  than  Uiis,  there  were  many 
of  his  disciples  who  went  much  farther.  Chief  amongst  them  was 
Hans  Tausen,  known  as  the  "  Danish  I.uther,"  The  son  of  a  peasant 
of  Fyen  (b.  1494)  he  had  joined  the  Johannite  priory  of  Antvorskov, 
where  his  abilities  soon  won  recognition  and  he  was  sent  abroad.  After 
studying  and  lecturing  at  Rostock  he  was  nominated  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhac^en  ;  but  his  Prior,  willing  to  see  iiim  still  better 
equipped,  sent  liini  abroad  again,  and  he  now  studied  at  Cologne  and 
Louvain.  Thence  he  piissedto  WittenbergCl-'^'-'^)*  where  he  was  listening 
to  Luther's  teaching  with  avitiuy  when  the  alarmed  Prior  sumnioued  him 
home  in  1524  and  imprisoned  him.  After  a  time  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Johannite  house  at  V iborg,  in  order  that  the  Prior  there,  the  learned 
Peder  Jensen,  might  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  soon  won 
Jensen*s  confidence,  and  was  permitted  to  preach  to  the  people  after 
yespers.  His  preaching  created  a  great  sensation,  but  soon  caused  the 
prior  to  admonish  and  warn  him ;  so  one  day,  at  the  end  of  his  sermon, 
Tausen  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  .of  his  hearers,  left  the 
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monastery,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief 
citizens. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Jorj^en  Sadolin,  who  luid  studied  with 
him  under  Luther,  and  whose  sister  he  presently  married;  and  the  two 
continued  their  irre<;ubir  preaching  under  the  eye,  and  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of,  tlie  Bishop,  Jorgen  Friis.  The  same  kind  of  thing  was 
going  on  at  Malnio,  wliere  under  the  protection  of  the  Burgomaster, 
Jorgen  Kok  "the  money er  "  (^md'nter),  one  Klaus  Mortensen  the  cooper 
(toendebinder')  had  begun  preaching  in  the  open  air,  until  the  people 
rose  and  insisted  that  one  of  the  churches  should  be  placed  at  their 
disposal.  And  the  movement  was  spreading  elsewhere.  In  1524  there 
was  printed  a  Danish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Hans  Mikkelsen,  fonu  rly  P.  irgoraaster  of  Malmo,  now  a 
fugitive  with  the  dethroned  King,  wid  which  may  be  in  part  his  work.  It 
was  imported  into  Denmark  in  very  large  quantities,  and  was  largely  read 
by  the  people  in  spite  of  episcopal  prohibition,  until  its  place  was  taken  five 
years  later  by  a  far  better  version.  This  was  the  work  of  the  gentle 
Christian  Pedersen,  known  as  the  father  of  Da?iisli  literature.  He  had 
been  a  canon  of  Lund,  but  followed  Chi  ihiutu  11  into  exile,  and  became 
a  convinced  Lutheran ;  he  returned  to  Denmark  in  1581,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life,  till  his  death  in  1554,  in  literary  work  for  the  cause  of 
the  Reform. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Denmark  when  the  struggle  began 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish  Church.  In  May,  1525^  the 
nobles  complained  to  Frederick  I  that  the  see  of  Lund  had  been  over^ 
long  vacant :  they  pointed  out  that  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  was  "  the 

gateand  bulwark  between  Denmarkand  Sweden, asthe  niikeof  Schleswig 
is  between  Denmark  and  Germany,"  and  begged  the  King  ''no  longer  to 
allow  that  the  Church  in  this  land  should  be  thus  dealt  with."  The 
circumstances  were  yieculiar.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Berger  in 
1519,  the  Chapter  Iiad  elected  their  Dean,  Aage  Sparre ;  the  King  had 
nominated  Jorgen  Skodborg ;  and  Leo  X,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
Danes,  tried  to  appoint  a  young  Italian  by  provision.  All  three  were 
set  aside,  and  Diederik  Slaghok  was  elected  instead;  but  after  his 
death  there  was  a  deadlock.  Frederick  now  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  this  by  negotiation  with  the  Pope*  At  first  he  seemed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  Clement  VII  apparently  accepted  the  nomination  of  Skodboi^, 
and  confirmed  it.  But  what  hacl  happened  in  reality  was  that  Skodborg 
had  been  induced  to  buy  out  his  Italian  rival,  and  by  so  doing  liad 
recognised  his  claim.  Frederick  was  furious  at  finding  that  he  had  been 
tricked.  On  August  19,  1526,  he  published  a  rescript  by  which  he 
repudiated  the  appointment  of  Skodborg  and  (with  the  consent  of  the 
Rigsraad)  confirmed  the  election  of  Aage  Sparre,  saying  however  Skod- 
borg's  right  of  appeal  to  the  King  and  the  B^gwaad,  The  accustomed 
fees  for  the  confirmation  were  paid  to  the  King  instead  of  the  Pope. 
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This  luotuiMitoiis  act  had  consequences  greater,  probably,  than 
tlioise  who  took  part  in  it  anticipated.  The  procedure  in  iiuestion  was 
accepted  at  the  Herredag  at  Odense  in  December,  1526,  not  without 
careful  stipulatioiu  for  the  safeguarding  of  ecclesinstical  liberties ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  no  Danish  Bishop  sought  papal  confirmation.  Aa 
other  sees  fell  vacant  they  were  filled  in  the  same  way,  confirmation  being 
giyen  by  the  King  ;  but  in  each  case  the  Bishop  elect  remained  uncon- 
secrated,  such  purely  episcopal  functions  as  were  required  being  per- 
formed by  one  or  other  of  the  retired  Bishops  or  those  who,  like  the 
Risliop  of  Greenland,  had  never  proceeded  to  their  dioceses.  Meanwhile 
1'  redcrick  was  raj)idh'  carried  in  tlie  direction  of  further  change.  His 
8on  Christian,  Duke  of  Schleswig,  was  uheudy  a  convinced  Lutheran; 
and  in  l")2o  AlUii  of  Brandeiihurg.  the  head  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
renounced  Catliolicism  and  as  Duke  of  Prussia  became  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  ChriatianV  daughter.  The  prospect  of  a  strong  Protestant 
alliance  finally  decided  the  question.  Frederick,  who  had  alread}  nhown 
Lutheran  inclinations,  from  this  time  forward  did  his  utmost  to  propa- 
gate the  new  yiews  throughout  his  dominions.  Naturally,  not  a  few  of 
his  courtiers  went  with  him  ;  and  in  particular  Mogens  Gjoe,  the  high 
stewwd  of  Denmark,  became  an  ardent  Reformer. 

His  son  Christian  had  already  shown  the  way  in  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  A  Lutheran  preacher  named  Hernuinn  Tast  had  been  work- 
ing at  Husum  sinop  1522,  and  under  his  influence  and  that  of  otlier 
German  preaciiens  whom  Christian  had  brought  in  as  his  chaplains,  the 
new  views  were  spreading  everywhert^.  Early  in  152G  Christian  attacked 
Bishop  Munk  of  Ribe,  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  provide  his  diocese 
with  married  priests  who  could  preach  the  Gospel.  The  Bishop  tem- 
perately replied  that  the  Gospel  was  already  preached,  and  that,  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  ^when  the  Holy  Church  through- 
out Christendom  adopts  it,  we  will  do  the  same."  From  this  time 
forward  Christian  took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  drew  up  a  new 
Lutheran  order  which  he  imposed  on  the  duchies  ;  four  clergymen  who 
■would  not  accept  it  were  deprived,  and  the  Duke's  chaj)lains  ordained 
others  in  their  places.  At  Flensburg  in  1")29,  after  a  disputation 
between  Tast  and  the  Analmptist  Melchior  Ilofniann,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Sacraraentaries  and  Anabaptists  were  abjured  ;  and  the  system 
was  complete  when  Bugenhagen  gave  them  a  Lutheran  "  Bishop  "  in 
1541,  and  the  Danish  ritual  came  into  use  in  1542.  In  Denmark 
Christian*s  Reforming  tendencies  were  the  cause  of  his  never  being 
acknowledged  by  the  Sigwaad  as  successor  to  the  throne  during  his 
father^s  lifetime. 

Frederick  followed  his  8on*B  lead  by  nominating  Tausen  and  others  aa 
his  chaplains,  thus  at  once  exempting  them  from  episcopal  control  and 
giving  them  protection.  The  plan  was  of  course  not  unknown  before, 
but  it  was  so  effective  that  it  caused  the  Bishops  no  litUe  alarm.   At  the 
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Herredag  of  1526  they  remonstrated  against  any  preacher  being  licensed 
excepting  with  their  consent,  and  ^^in  such  wise  that  he  preach  6od*s 
Word.**  Frederick  was  discreetly  silent  on  the  former  point,  and  answered 
as  to  the  latter  that  he  never  commissioned  them  to  preach  anything  else ; 

flo  the  practice  went  on  unchecked.  Soon  it  produced  its  effect  in  auride- 
^read  defection,  which  so  alarmed  the  Hishops  that  they  endeavoured  to 

secure  the  presence  in  Denmark  of  Eck  or  Cochlaeus,  or  some  other 
(•hampion  of  orthodoxy,  in  order  that  the  doctrinal  question  mit^ht  be 
thor()Uij;^hly  thraslu'd  out.  But  this  proved  to  be  impos.sihk',  and  tliej 
were  thrown  back  t)n  lliuirown  resources,  and  resolved  to  tii^ht  it  out  on 
the  constitutional  f]frouiids  with  which  ahme  they  were  faniiHar. 

Al  the  Ilerreday  at  Odensc  in  August,  1527,  they  demanded  that  the 
people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tithes  and  other  dues,  which  were 
now  beingrefused  on  all  sides.  This  was  <^  ranted,  in  return  for  concessioiis 
to  the  nobles ;  as  was  also  the  claim  that  they  should  be  supported  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  discipline.  But  when  they  went  on  to  protest  agiuiuit 
tlie  propagation  of  the  new  doctrines  and  the  protection  of  the  preachers, 
ITrederick  replied  that  faith  is  free,  and  that  each  man  must  follow  his 
conscience  ;  that  be  was  lord  of  men's  bodies  and  of  their  goods,  but  not 
of  their  souls ;  and  that  every  man  must  so  fashion  himself  in  rcliq-ion  as 
he  will  answer  for  it  to  God  at  the  Last  Day.  He  would  no  Ioniser  issue 
letters  of  protection  to  preachers ;  but  if  anyone  molested  those  who  were 
preaching  what  was  godly  and  Christian,  he  would  both  protect  and 
punish.  He  further  suggested  that  the  religious  question  should  be 
decided  by  a  national  assembly  convoked  for  the  purpose  ;  but  this  sug- 
gestion was  at  once  repudiated  by  nobles  and  Bishops  alike.  He  managed 
however  to  estrange  the  nobles  from  the  Bishops  by  supporting  their 
Attacks  on  ecclesiastical  property;  and  thus  the  ecclesiastical  movement 
went  on  vigorously.  In  some  places  the  old  order  was  overturned  alto- 
gether ;  at  Viborg  for  instance  even  the  Cathedral  came  into  the  handn 
of  the  Lutherans  in  1529,  and  at  Copenhac^en,  whither  tlie  King  had 
summoned  Tauscn,  tlipv  soon  liad  the  upper  hand.  Meanwhile,  the 
Bishops  seemed  iiicai)able  of  taking  the  only  measures  that  could  have 
been  of  any  use.  l*rcaching  was  almost  in  abeyance  on  their  side  ;  and 
in  many  places  there  were  services  only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
large  numbers  of  country  benefices  were  left  entirely  vacant.  In  1530  for 
instance  the  sixteen  extensive  parishes  of  the  diocese  of  Aarhuus  had  only 
two  priests  between  them. 

In 1530  the  contest  advanced  a  stage  further.  Freparationswere  being 
made  in  Germany  for  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which,  it  was  liojM'd,  would 
putanendto  the  religpious  controversy  ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  Bishops  that 
the  same  happy  result  might  be  looked  for  in  Denmark,  if  the  Lutheran 
leaders  could  be  made  tr>  apjiear  he  fore  the  King  and  the  magnates. 
Twenty-one  of  tlieiu  were  accordingly  cited  to  appear  at  Copenhagen 
before  the  Herredag^  the  Bishops  taking  care  also  to  secure  the  help 
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of  Paul  Eliaesen  and  of  two  Gernuin  theologians,  one  of  whom  was  Dr 
Stagefuhr  of  Cologne.  The  session  was  opened,  and  several  days  were 
spent  in  accusations  against  the  preachers  as  hetetics.  When  the  time 
came  for  his  reply,  Tausen  suddenly  produced  a  confession  of  faith  in 
forty-three  articles,  which  he  and  his  fellows  allotted  among  themselves 
and  publicly  defended  day  after  day  before  great  multitudes  of  excited 
people,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  fii*st  the  Bishops  only  reminded  the  King  of  his  oath  to  put  down 
heresy ;  but  finding"  that  this  had  no  effect  eitlicr  npoii  him  or  npon  the 
assembly,  they  drew  up  ( went^'-scvcy  articles  a<;ainst  tlie  preachers  and 
aski-d  that  their  opponents  mip^ht  be  kejit  under  restraint  till  the  whole 
matter  was  decided.  Tausen  and  liis  followers  replied  willi  an  apolojiay 
also  in  twenty-seven  articles,  in  which  they  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  whole  Church  system.  But  here  the  matter  ended ;  the  disputation 
which  had  been  projected  never  took  place  because  of  a  disagreement  as 
to  the  language  in  which  it  was  to  be  held.  The  Bishops  asked  that  it 
should  be  in  Latin,  so  that  their  German  advocates  might  take  part ;  the 
preachers  insisted  upon  Danish,  not  only  as  the  language  best  understood 
by  the  assembly,  but  because  their  whole  appeal  was  to  the  common 
people.  Naturally,  the  popular  voice  was  on  their  side.  There  were 
loud  outcries  in  Copenhagen  against  the  Bishops  and  still  more  against 
the  German  doctors;  and  when  Frederirlc  dismissed  the  assembly,  enjoin- 
in<^  })eace  upon  both  parties,  there  eould  be  no  question  that  the  Bishops 
had  lost  their  case.  They  were  disheartened  in  many  ways  :  the  ablest 
of  their  number,  Lage  Time  of  Koskilde,  \Nas  dead;  Jorgen  Friis  of 
Viborg  hud  been  excommunicated,  rather  gratuitously,  by  the  Pope ; 
Beldenak  had  been  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  for  disrespect  to  the  Crown, 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned ;  and  his  successor  Knud  Gyldenstjeme, 
the  same  who  brought  the  dethroned  Christian  to  Copenhagen,  had  so  far 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Lutheran  movement  as  to  make  Sadolin  a 
kind  of  coadjutor  in  his  diocese,  where  he  translated  Luther's  ShorUr 
CaUeMtm  into  Danish  and  issued  it  to  the  dergy  to  be  used  as  a  manual 
of  instruction.  On  all  hands  the  Lutherans  were  gaining  ground.  In 
some  places  there  were  iconoclastic  outbreaks,  though  both  now  and 
throughout  the  period  they  were  surprisingly  few ;  and  to  this  day  many 
of  the  Danish  clnirphes  contain  their  ancient  altar-tables  and  reredoses, 
and  the  clergy  wear  the  olil  copes.  But  everywhere  the  Reform  pro- 
gressed, until  Elsinore  was  almost  the  only  stronghold  of  Cathoiicisni. 

At  this  point  however  thei-e  came  a  period  of  disorder,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Frederick  I  at  Gottorp  in  Schleswig.  The  effect  of  Frederick's 
concessions  to  the  nobles  had  been  to  divide  the  country  into  a  series  of 
semi-independent  local  governments ;  and  nobles,  Bishops,  and  people 
alike  realised  that  they  had  everything  to  gain  or  to  lose  under  the  new 
King.  Under  these  circumstances  conflict  was  inevitable.  No  sooner 
bad  the  Estates  come  together  than  the  Bishops  demanded  that  the 
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Teligioua  question  ahould  be  dealt  with.  This  was  distasteful  to  maay 
of  tibe  lay  nobles ;  bat  in  return  for  oonoeesions  they  gave  way,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  old  order  should  be  in  all  respects  upheld,  saving 
for  actual  abuses,  that  the  Mass  should  be  restored  wherever  it  had 
been  abolished,  and  that  nobody  should  preach  without  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop.  Thus  all  the  innovations  introduced  since  tiie  Berredag 
of  Odense  in  1527  were  swept  away.  The  Estates  next  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  the  Crown.  The  late  King,  Frederl«*k  T.  bad 
left  two  sons.  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holsteinand  liis  half-brother  lians. 
Must  oi  the  nobles  favourt;d  the  former,  whilst  tlie  Bishops  placed  all 
their  liopes  in  the  latter,  wlio  was  a  mere  child  and  might  still  be  kept 
from  LuLlieiajusiii-  Failing  to  come  to  an  agreement,  they  resolved  to 
postpone  the  election  for  a  year ;  whereupon  Mogens  Gjce  and  others 
left  Demnark  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Christian  to  claim  the  crown 
by  force.  This  he  refused  to  do.  But  his  self-restraint  was  of  little  use, 
for  ¥rithin  a  year  civil  war  had  broken  out.  The  towns,  smarting  under 
the  curtailment  of  their  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  lay  nobles  and 
of  their  religious  liberties  at  those  of  the  Bishops,  began  to  l(K>k  back 
longingly  to  the  days  of  King  Christian  U,  and  soon  broke  out  in  revolt. 
The  Burgomasters  of  Copenhagen  and  Malmo,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  made  common  cause  with  the  democracy  of  Liibeck, 
whose  forces  took  the  field  under  Count  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  in 
order  to  place  the  imprisoneii  Christian  II  once  more  on  the  throne. 
Such  at  least  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  so-called  Count's  War 
{G revefeide)  ;  but  beliind  these  were  plans  of  another  kind;  for  the 
people  of  Liibeck,  under  their  determined  leader  Wullenwever  and  his 
admiral  Meyer,  had  only  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Dani^  towns  in 
order  to  get  Demnark  into  their  own  hands  and  so  to  restore  the  old 
supremacy  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  north. 

Christopher  directed  his  forces  towards  Sjnlland,  and  disembarked 
at  Skovslioved  on  June  23,  1534.  Copenhagen  opened  its  gates  to  him, 
and  Malmo  soon  drove  out  the  garrison  which  had  been  placed  there 
to  overawe  it  ;  and  before  long  the  islands  had  all  overthrown  their 
oppressors,  often  with  great  ff^rooity,  and  proclaimed  Christian  II. 
Freedora  of  worship  was  at  once  restored.  Bishop  Roennov  of  Koskilde 
was  de[)rived  and  his  see  given  to  the  aged  Gustaf  TroUe,  formerly  of 
Upsala;  and  on  lioennov  offering  a  bribe  of  10,000  marks  in  order  to 
retain  possession  of  the  See,  TroUe  was  transferred  to  Fyen,  in  the 
place  of  Gyldenstjerne,  who  was  likewise  ejected.  From  the  islands 
Christopher  turned  his  attention  to  the  mainland.  One  of  his  lieu- 
tenants was  sent  to  Jutland,  where  the  peasants  quickly  gathered  round 
him.  The  nobles  at  once  marched  against  them,  but  were  routed  in  the 
outskirts  (jf  Aalhorg  ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  Jutland  once  more 
owned  Christian  IPs  sway.  But  the  turning-point  of  the  war  was 
already  come.   In  the  face  of  so  great  dangers  the  Estates  had  sought 
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an  alliance  with  King  Gustavua  of  Sweden,  and  anotluT  with  Duke 
Christian  of  SchleBwig-Hulstein ;  by  the  terms  of  the  latter,  Christiaa 
was  to  unite  with  thsm  against  tlw  c<mmu»i  enemy,  snd  differenoes  were 
to  be  settled  afterwards.  He  observed  the  terms  loyally;  bat  first  the 
nobles  of  Jylland  and  then  those  of  Fyen  elected  him  their  King;  and  at 
length,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Ry,  near  Skanderborg,  the  nobles  and 
Bishops  of  the  mainland  united  in  proclaiming  him. 

Whether  as  ally  or  as  King,  everything  depended  upon  him  and  his 
power.  As  Duke  of  Schleswig  he  made  peace  with  Liibeck,thu8  becoming 
free  to  use  his  »rniy  elsewhere.  Then  he  dispatclied  his  best  j^eneral, 
Hans  Ranzau,  against  the  peasants  of  Jutland,  wlio  sliut  themselves  up 
in  Aalborg.  Ranzau  took  the  town  by  assault,  and  crushed  tlie  rising 
in  Jutland  by  putting  the  enemy  to  the  sword.  R]i:irinf^  none  but  women 
and  cliildren.  Thence  he  passed  into  Fyeii,  aiul  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  the  main  body  of  Christopher's  army  on  the  bill  of  Oxnebjerg, 
near  Assens,  in  which  Gustaf  TroUe  was  mortally  wounded.  Meanwhile, 
Gustavus  had  invaded  Skaane  and  Jylland,  where  his  mere  presence 
was  enough  to  restore  heart  to  the  nobles,  who  had  only  given  in  their 
allegiance  to  Count  GhrUtopher  through  necessity.  The  Danish  admiral 
Peder  Skram  (^Danmarks  VovehoW)  attacked  and  defeated  the  great 
Liibeck  fleet  near  Bornholm,  thus  regaining  command  of  the  sea ;  and 
Ranzau's  army  being  thereupon  transported  to  Sjailland,  Copenhagen 
was  invested  by  land  and  by  sea.  These  disasters  occasioned  great 
disorders  at  Liibeck:  WuUenwever  and  ^leyer  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  retrieve  tlicir  fortunes  by  sending  forth  a  new  rommrsnder,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  were  themselvt-s  removed  from  power,  ami  l^iibeek  made 
its  peace  with  Denmark.  Gradually  all  resistance  died  away :  Malmo 
opened  its  gates  on  April  2, 1536,  Copenhagen  surrendered  at  discretion 
on  July  29,  and  on  August  6  Christian  III  entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
Soon  i^ter  the  victory  of  Assens  Korway  had  acknowledged  his  sway. 

The  accession  of  Christian,  as  the  Bishops  well  knew,  meant  their 
downfall;  aud  it  was  only  actual  necessity  which  had  compelled  them  to 
accept  him.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Count's  War  it  had  seemed 
that  their  cause  miglit  yet  triumph:  Tausen  himself  had  l)een  proceeded 
against  and  silenced,  their  own  authority  was  restored,  they  had  even 
re<)pened  eommtniieations  with  Rome,  whicli  liad  been  met,  however, 
with  chilling  reserve.  Now,  all  was  lo';!.  Christian  III  was  a  deter- 
mined foe  of  the  old  order  and  had  long  ago  expressed  his  intention  of 
uprooting  it.  Nor  were  they  long  kept  in  suspense.  On  August  11 
Christian  consulted  with  his  commanders,  who  agreed  that  the  Bishops 
should  be  "pinioned."  At  four  o'clock  the  following  morning  three  of 
them  were  brought  as  prisoners  into  the  castle*  Four  hours  afterwards 
the  King  called  together  the  lay  members  of  the  Eiffsraad,  and  proposed 
that  the  Bishops  should  be  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  government 
of  the  realm  and  that  their  possessions  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
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They  not  only  constiiitcMl  willingly,  but  also  voted  that  their  spiritual 
power  should  no  longer  be  recognised,  unless  it  should  be  approved  by  a 
general  council  of  the  Danish  Church;  and  the  remaimng  Bishopti  were 
forthwith  aought  ont  and  arrested.  This  vote  of  the  Bigtraad  was 
approved  by  a  national  assembly  (^Rigtdaag  or  Thing^  at  Copenhagen^ 
in  which  however  the  nobles  took  the  chief  part,  which  solemnly  dedtvred, 
on  October  80,  15*i6,  that  they  wished  to  keep  the  holy  Gospel  and  no 
longer  to  have  Hishops,  and  tliat  the  goods  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Crown  in  order  to  lighten  the  taxation  of  the  people. 
Thus  fell  the  Danish  Rishnps,  as  the  result  partly  of  the  jealousy  roused 
in  the  nobles  l>y  their  L,need  of  temporal  jiower,  jmrtly  of  the  fanntieai 
Lutheranism  of  Christian  III.  They  were  not  badly  treated.  The  Hand 
of  Ann;iist  12  had  deeided  that  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty  and 
adequately  supported,  on  conditiau  of  their  pi  oniisinsf  to  remain  <|uiet; 
Roennov  indeed  continued  in  prison  till  his  death  in  1.344,  but  the  rest 
were  set  free,  and  two  of  them,  Gyldenstjeme  and  Ove  Bilde,  ultimately 
conformed  to  the  new  order. 

Christian  now  turned  to  Luther  for  help;  and  as  the  services  of 
Melanchthon  were  not  obtainable,  Jakob  Bugenhagen,  who  had  already 
organised  the  Reform  in  Pomerania,  was  sent  in  July,  1537,  to  accomplish 
the  same  work  in  Denmark.  He  was  first  called  upon  to  crown  Christian 
and  his  wife,  by  a  usnr{)ation  of  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Lund.  Then  the  King^  nominated  seven  Superintendents,  wlm  were 
to  tak**  tlie  place  of  tlic  ancient  Bishops,  and  who  soon  became  known  by 
their  name.  On  September  2,  Ikigenliagen,  himself  no  more  than  a 
presbyter,  laid  hands  on  them;  and  thus,  by  a  deliberate  innovation,  the 
new  Danish  ministry  was  constituted.  Of  the  persons  eliosen  all  were 
Daues,  with  the  unfortunate  exception  of  Wandel,  a  German  who  knew 
no  Danish,  and  who  had  to  be  accompanied  about  his  diocese  by  au 
interpreter.  The  most  important  of  them  was  Peder  Plade  (Palladius). 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  Bishop  of  Sjsellaiid,  and 
whose  Vhitatihog  gives  us  the  most  graphic  picture  that  we  possess  of 
the  internal  life  of  the  r l  ^  Chureh.  Tausen  was  SO  far  discpKlited  as 
to  be  for  the  time  overlooked,  though  subsequently,  on  the  death  of 
Wandel,  he  became  Bishop  of  Ribe. 

On  the  same  day  (Sr|)(eniber  2)  was  pnblislicd  the  new  Church 
Ordinanee  ( Ki rkeordinantsen )y  which  had  been  juepared  by  the  Danish 
theologians  and  approved  by  Luther.  It  was  subsequently  sanetirmed 
by  the  Assembly  of  Odense  in  ir)3!>,  and  became,  with  additions  mad'"  at 
various  latersynodsCl.")  40  ").')).  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Danish  Churvli. 
The  Bishops  were  to  have  under  them  a  number  of  provosts  or  deans 
rural;  and  both  alike  were  to  be  chosen  by  delegates  of  the  clergy,  who 
in  turn  were  chosen  by  the  people  or  their  representatives,  saving  the 
rights  of  the  nobles  in  some  places ;  all  being  finally  subject  to  the  King's 
approval.   These  provisions,  however,  remained  practically  inoperativBt 
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80  far  as  episcopal  elections  were  concerned.  In  each  diocese  there 
were  to  be  two  diocesan  officers  (^Stiftslendmcend)  who  administered 
the  conliscated  Cluirch  property  (or  so  much  of  it  as  had  not  fallen 
into  the  liaiids  of  the  nobles)  in  the  name  of  tlie  Kini^,  and  with  the 
Bishops  supervised  the  finances  of  the  churclies,  hospiUils,  and  schools, 
and  cunliniied  Llie  election  of  the  lower  clergy.  These  latter  coiitiniu  d 
to  hold  their  share  of  the  tithe,  to  which  the  nobles  still  refused  to 
oontribute ;  the  episcopal  tithe,  however,  was  confiscated  and  largely 
used  for  good  works.  The  University,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was 
greatly  enlarged  ;  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  applied  to  the  support  of 
men  of  merit  and  learning  and  the  plans  of  Christian  II  with  regard  to 
education  were  at  length  carried  out.  A  liturgy  was  compiled,  and  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  tongues  was  set  on  foot. 
For  the  rest,  changes  were  made  cfradually,  and  there  was  at  first  little 
disorder.  Tlse  Augsburg  Confession  was  nltiniately  adopted  with  certain 
modifications,  and  Tausen's  Confessioa  of  1530  was  dropped;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  never  accepted  by  the  Danish 
Church.  The  monastic  houses  and  Cutliedral  Chapters  were  not  at  once 
abolished,  though  their  members  were  free  to  depart.  The  Chapter 
of  Roskilde  was  engaged  in  a  formal  disputation  with  Palladius  and 
others  ss  late  as  December,  1548 ;  this  and  most  of  the  other  Chapters 
only  ceased  to  exist  as  the  canons  died  out ;  and  the  convent  of  women 
at  Maribo  was  not  suppressed  till  1621.  Unfortunately,  in  other 
respects  a  very  different  temper  prevailed  as  time  went  on.  In  1551 
Christian  was  compelled  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  the  nobles  to  treat 
the  children  of  ministers  as  serfs.  The  power  and  inflnence  of  the 
nobles  were,  however,  considerably  increased  under  his  rule,  the  downfall 
of  clerical  authority  contributing  largely  to  this  result.  The  ailhen  nls 
of  the  iionian  communion  were  treated  with  no  little  severity ;  and  the 
Pole  John  Laski,  when  he  left  England  at  the  commencement  of  Queen 
Mary*s  reign,  found  that  there  was  no  toleration  in  Denmark  for  such 
heretics  as  himself  and  his  followers.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many 
drawbacks,  the  Reformation  brought  with  it  a  distinct  advance  in 
civilisation ;  and,  when  Christian  III  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  1559, 
Denmark  was  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  it  had  been  since  tlie 
days  of  Queen  Margaret,  whilst  trade  and  learning  flourished  as  they 
had  never  done  before. 


n.  TUE  KEFORMATION  IN  NORWAY  AND  ICELAND 

The  same  thing  could  hardly  be  said  with  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
changes  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  where  the  ecclesiastical  Order  had  been 
much  less  unpopular,  and  probably  leas  in  need  of  reform,  than  in 
Denmark.   In  fact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  either  case  any  popular 
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movement  for  Reformation  existed.  As  regards  Norway,  Frederick  I 
had  made  the  siime  promises  to  uphokl  the  Church  and  to  put  down 
Lutherans  which  he  had  made  in  Denmark;  and  his  change  of  opinion 
was  followed  by  tlie  same  results  in  both  countries.  In  1528  there 
came  to  Bergen  a  Lutheran  preacher  named  Antonius,  who  seems  to 
have  devoted  himseli  mainly  to  the  German  residents.  Next  year  he 
was  followed  hj  two  others,  Hermann  Freeze  and  Jens  Viborg,  who  bore 
royal  letters  of  proteetlon  similar  to  those  which  had  been  given  to 
Tausen,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  in  other  places.  Meanwhile  a 
systematic  spoliation  began  of  the  religious  houses  and  churchea  in 
Bergen.  In  1528  the  Nonnesseter  cloister  was  secularised  and  given  over 
as  his  residence  to  Vincent  Lunge,  the  commander  of  the  royal  citadel 
(Bergenhuti).  Soon  afterwards*  the  Dominican  priory  was  destroyed 
by  tire,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  Lunge  and  tlie  prior  Jens 
Mortensson,  who  are  said  to  have  divided  the  sj^oil  ;  and  the  cliapel  royal 
was  pillaged.  But  these  were  nothing  comjKired  with  the  outrageous 
proceedings  of  Eske  Bilde>  who  replaced  Lunge  in  1529,  and  became 
known  as  the  Kirkehryder^  from  his  activity  in  destroyin?r  churches. 
About  the  citadel  of  Bergen  stood  a  group  of  the  richest  and  most 
venerable  ohurehes  in  Norway,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Trondhjem  and  the  canons*  houses.  On  the  pretext  (for  it 
seems  to  have  been  no  more)  that  they  interfered  with  the  effective 
character  of  the  fortress,  Frederick  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  on 
these.  One  by  one  they  were  destroyed,  and  their  treasures  removed  to 
Denmark ;  and  at  length,  in  May,  1531,  the  ancient  cathedral  itself  was 
demolished.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  bargain  made  some  three 
months  before  with  the  Bishop  of  Bergen,  Olaf  Thorkildsson,  by  which 
he  was  to  receive  in  exchange  for  liis  palace  anrl  cathedral  tlie  great 
monastery  of  Munkeliv,  formerly  Benedictine,  now  Brigittine,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  liarbonr.  These  proceedings  naturally  gave  coxirage 
to  the  disaffected  ;  the  Luliierans  now  seized  upon  the  (Jliuicli  of 
St  Cross  (^Kon  Idrke},  wlulst  the  German  merchants  intruded  their 
minister  Antonius  in  the  Church  of  St  Halvard,  and  another  in  the 
Maria  Kirke. 

Whether  Archbishop  Olaf  Engelbrektss5n  of  Trondhjem  would  have 
been  able  to  do  anything  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  is  perhaps 

doubtful,  for  his  own  diocese  Mas  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  same 
kind  of  thing  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  only  when  the  work  was 
complete  that  his  suffragan  of  Bergen  told  him  what  was  being  done. 
Archbishop  Olaf  was  already  none  too  well  disposed  towards  King 
Frederick.  In  1523,  whilst  oti  his  way  to  Home  to  be  consecrated,  he 
had  gone  to  Malines,  where  the  exiled  Christian  II  (who  might  still  have 
claimed  to  be  the  legal  King  of  Norway)  then  resided,  and  had  sworu 
allegiance  to  liim.  On  his  way  home  the  Archbishop  had  visits 
Copenhagen,  and  had  done  homage  to  Frederick  I ;  nor  does  he  seem 
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to  have  flinched  from  his  allegiance.  But  the  spoliationB  in  Norway 
now  made  him  feel  that  the  Church  would  be  safer  under  Christian,  or 
at  any  rate  that  they  could  get  on  better  \vithout  Frederick.  He  was 
by  no  means  the  only  man  in  Norway  who  held  this  view ;  and  Christian 

himself  was  at  this  very  time  seeking  an  opportunity  of  invading  Norway. 
Before  long-  it  came.  The  Bishops  and  the  Danish  nobles  in  Norway 
were  summoTied  to  a  Ht'rredtvj  to  nicpt  in  Copenhagen  in  June,  1531  ;  the 
Archbiijliop,  being  i)rovide(l\vith  a  M>d  excuse  in  a  great  fire  which  devaS" 
tated  Trondlijem  and  almost  desLiuyed  the  cathedral,  remained  behind. 
On  November  5  Clirisiiuii  readied  the  Norwegian  coast  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-five  ships  and  a  considerable  army,  and  the  next  day  he  issued 
a  prodamation  to  the  people  of  Norway  in  which  he  put  himself  forward 
as  their  deliverer,  and  summoned  them  to  gather  round  him  at  Oslo. 
The  Archbishop  accepted  and  proclaimed  him,  as  did  the  Bishops,  but 
in  a  somewhat  lukewarm  fashion  ;  and  Christian  dissipated  his  energies 
and  wasted  his  opportunity  to  snch  an  extent  that  the  following  year  he 
was  compelled  to  make  overtures  to  his  uncle,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ended  in  his  imprisonment.  Frederick  wsus  far  too  wise  to  push  matters 
to  an  extremity,  and  the  Bishops  were  giud  to  purchase  their  safety  by 
paying  him  lines  ;  but  two  monasteries  which  had  given  help  to  Christian 
were  seen  hi  rise  d,  and  Knud  (jyldenstjerne  carried  off  no  small  amount  of 
Church  plunder  to  Denmark. 

The  death  of  Frederidc  I  and  the  wars  which  followed  once  more 
plunged  Norway  into  disorder.  The  Archbishop  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Norwegian  Council,  and  had  he  only  known  his  own  mind,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  chosen  his  own  King,  or  even  secured  the  independence 
of  Norway.  But  he  hesitated  until  Duke  Christian  had  won  liis  first 
victories,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  In  May,  1535,  the  Bishops  of 
Oslo  and  Ilamar,  together  with  the  chief  nobles  of  the  south,  signed  a 
iiianifi  stn  \)\  ^vhich  they  accepted  Christian  III  as  King,  provided  that 
he  wouhl  pioinise  to  be  faithful  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Norway;  and 
they  sent  tliis  to  the  Arclibishop  and  the  northern  lords  for  their 
signature.  By  this  time  Olaf  WiUi  beginning  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
anything  was  better  than  a  Lutheran  King  ;  and  just  then  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  urging  him  to  support  the  claims  of  Frederick, 
the  Count  Palatine,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
imprisoned  Christian  II.  He  therefore  temporised  in  the  hope  that 
matters  iniglit  settle  themselves.  Soon,  however,  there  came  two 
emissaries  of  Duke  Christian  to  Norway  with  instructions  to  press 
forward  his  cause,  whereupon  the  members  of  his  party  decided  to  go 
northwards  toTrondhjem.  They  arrived  towards  the  end  of  December, 
15*^5,  and  a  Council  was  at  once  summoned,  at  which  were  present  the 
Bishops,  the  chief  Danish  nobles  in  Norway,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  bd'nder  of  the  northern  provinces.  Vincent  Lunge,  the  chief 
adherent  of  Duke  Christian,  at  once  demanded  that  he  should  be  elected 
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King,  and  that  Norway  should  forthwith  pay  ikat  to  him.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  reasonably  en()u<,^h,  that  no  election  could  be  complete 
until  the  person  chosen  Hhould  have  promised  to  observe  th«  laws  and 
customs  of  Norway,  and  that  not  till  then  was  »kat  due.  The  bmder 
now  withdrew  and  lield  a  hasty  consultation  with  the  Archbishop, 
from  whicii,  probably  roused  by  his  words,  they  rushed  in  fury  to  the 
house  of  Vincent  Lunge  and  slew  him.  Some  of  the  other  leaders  Itarely 
escaped  w  itli  tlicir  Hvos,  and  these  were  at  once  arrest4?d  and  iniprisoncfl 
by  Olaf.  There  followed  a  short  and  ill-judged  attempt  ou  the  part  of 
Olaf  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  Norway ;  but  his  party  was  less  strong 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  before  loiv^  practically  the  whole  land  was 
subject  to  Christian^  and  Olaf  was  seeking  terms.  Presently  losing  all 
hope,  the  Archbishop  collected  all  the  treasure  upon  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands,  together  with  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  an<l  set  sail  for 
the  Netherlands  on  April  1, 1537.  He  died  at  Lierre,  in  Brabant,  on 
March  7  of  the  followincf  vear. 

His  departure  left  the  way  open  for  Christian  III,  who  almost 
immediately  took  possession.  He  had  already  taken  steps  boih  lo 
avenge  himself  and  to  put  an  end  to  what  had  long  been  a  serious 
danger  to  his  realm.  By  the  third  article  of  his  capitulation,"  made 
in  the  liigidaag  at  Copenliagen  in  October,  1536,  he  vowed  that  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  should  hereafter  be  and  remain  under  the  Crown 
of  Denmark,  and  not  hereafter  be  or  be  called  a  separate  kingdom, 
but  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.**  Thus  Norway  lost 
its  ancient  liberties  at  a  stroke.  After  this,  although  the  "  Recess  *' 
on  religion  which  had  been  put  forth  at  the  same  time  Cratif  \  ing  the 
changes  which  had  already  been  made)  saiil  notl  ing  of  Norwa}*,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Norwegian  Cluirch  should  fall  after  the  example  of  her 
sister  of  Denmark.  One  by  one  the  Bishops  were  turned  out,  with  two 
exceptions.  Hans  HefT,  the  Bishop  of  Oslo,  a  man  of  easy  eon\  ietions, 
soon  succeeded  in  eou'^  lULing  the  King  of  his  conversit^n  tr»  Lutheraiiism, 
and  was  reinsUited  la  ciiurge  not  only  of  Oslo,  but  of  Ilamar,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1545.  Gebel  Pedersson,  the  Bishop  elect  of 
Bergen,  a  man  of  far  nobler  character, had  become  a  convinced  Lutheran : 
in  1537  he  went  to  Denmark,  where  Bugenhagen  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
returned  to  take  charge  as  Bishop  of  Bergen  and  Stavanger*  For  the 
rest,  little  or  none  of  the  care  which  was  taken  in  Denmark  to  supply 
teachers,  preachers,  and  schools,  was  extended  to  Norway.  The  under- 
manning  of  the  Bishoprics  was  typical  of  what  went  on  elsewhere. 
In  X'AvrrQ,  numbers  of  country  places  the  old  clergy  were  left  till  they 
died;  at  their  death  their  places  were  left  unoccupied.  The  fow 
Lutheran  pastors  who  were  sent  to  Norway  were  unacquainted  u  iih 
the  ancient  Norse  language,  which  was  still,  to  a  large  extent,  used  in 
country  places.  Their  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  tithes  led 
to  frequent  disputes  which  oftmi  ended  in  bloodshed ;  and  on  the  whole 
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the  Reformatiou  caui^ed  as  much  hariii  to  the  social  conditiou  of  the 
people  in  Norway,  for  half  a  century  at  any  rate,  as  it  did  good  in  Denmark. 

In  Iceland  things  were  even  worse.  At  first,  indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  hope  of  a  conservative  reformation  ;  for  Bishop  Gisser  Einarsen 

of  Skalholt,  who  Iiad  been  educated  in  Germany,  began  making  changes 
on  the  lines  of  those  in  Denmark,  though  witliout  overturning  the 
ancient  ministry ;  and  an  Icelandic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
ifi  1"»iO,  fo\ind  plenty  of  readers.  But  when  a  formal  att«'?npt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  Danish  eccli*si;isti(;al  system,  there  cume  a  violent 
reaction.  In  1548  I^ishop  Jon  Aresen,  of  Holum,  and  CEgnuind,  the 
ex-Hishop  of  Skalholt,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  what  rapidly 
grew  into  a  revolt  against  the  Danish  power.  And  although  the  former 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1551  by  David  Gudmundaisen,  and  executed  as 
a  traitor,  together  with  his  two  sons,  his  followers  long  strove  to  avenge 
his  death.  It  was  not  till  1564  that  they  were  put  down,  and  the 
Reformation  imposed  by  force  on  Iceland* 


m.  THE  BEFOBHATION  IN  SWEDEN 

We  now  return  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  Swedkn,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  massacre  of  Stoc^khohn  had  dccitled  tlie  fate  of  the  Danish  rule. 
But  if  the  Swedish  War  of  Independence  was  already  inevitable,  in  its 
actual  course  it  was  the  work  of  one  man,  the  young  G  ustaf  Eriksson, 
known  to  later  ages  as  Gnstavus  Yasa  from  the  fascine  or  sheaf  (vata) 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  family.  Bom  in  1496  at  Lindholm,  he  had 
studied  from 1509  to  1514  at  Upsala,  after  which  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  younger  Sten  Sture  and  fouglit  under  him  against  the  Danes.  Given 
as  a  hostage  to  Christian  II  in  1518  and  carried  awa}^  treacherously  to 
Denmark,  lie  had  broken  his  parole  in  September  of  the  following  year 
and  made  his  way  to  Li'iheck,  whence  after  some  months  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Sweden,  and  landed  near  Kahnar  on  May  81,  1519.  He 
spent  tlie  snninier  as  a  fn^^iti  ve  in  the  south,  till  tlie  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  him  and  he  fli'd  to  his  own  remote  province  of  Daleearlia.  Here, 
after  enduring  many  hardships  and  having  many  narrow  escapes,  he  found 
himself  early  in  1521  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force  of  dalesmen  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  From  this  time  forward  it  was  never 
lowered  until  the  whole  country  was  in  his  hands  and  the  Danes  had 
been  driven  out.  The  first  success  of  the  insurgents  was  the  capture  of 
the  town,  though  not  of  the  citadel,  of  Yesteras.  Upsala  fell  not  lonjx 
afterwards,  and  within  little  more  than  a  year  most  of  the  Danish 
garrisons  had  been  invested.  Thanks  to  the  undisciplined  character  of 
his  troops  two  attacks  upon  Stockholm  failed  ;  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  elsewhere.   But  Christian's  own  throne  was  insecure ;  and  when 
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once  the  power  of  Denmark  was  divided  it  could  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  On  June  20,  1523,  Gustavus  entered  Stockholm,  and  by  July  7 
the  last  Danisli  garrison  in  Sweden,  that  of  Kalmar,  had  capitulated. 
Meanwhile  Gustavus  was  no  longer  merely  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
insurgents.  On  July  14, 1522,  he  was  able  to  issue  a  proclamation  as  the 
recognised  coniuiaiider  of  five  provinces.  An  a<sscmbly  at  Vadstena  on 
iVugust  24  is  said  to  have  offered  him  the  crown,  which  he  refused, 
accepting  howeyer  the  office  of  Administrator,  and  adding  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  chooee  a  King  when  they  bad  driven  the  foe  out  of 
the  land.  A  general  diet,  so-called,  met  at  Strengnaa  on  May  27, 1523. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  few  magnates  who  stiU  survived  were  sum- 
moned,  but  the  diet  nominated  a  new  Riksr&d^  and  then,  on  June  7« 
proceeded  to  elect  Gustavus  as  King  of  Sweden. 

The  new  King's  position  was  no  easy  one.  Although  he  had  been 
duly  elected  he  had  little  power  ;  the  peasants  who  were  his  strong-est 
supporters  were  impatient  of  control,  and  the  older  nobles  looked  on 
him  with  jealousy,and  almost  witii  contempt.  Sweden  was  so  devastated 
by  the  war  as  to  bo  practically  bankrupt ;  the  fields  lay  fallow,  the  nune:> 
were  un worked,  and  many  of  the  cities,  Stockholm  in  {^articular,  were 
desolated.  The  Swedish  possessions  in  Finland  were  still  in  the  euemy's 
bands ;  and  the  only  ally  of  the  Swedes,  the  city  of  Liibeck,  had  helped 
them  in  pursuance  of  its  own  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  and  was  now 
claiming  large  sums  of  money  in  return  for  advances  made  and  aid  given 
during  the  course  of  the  struggle.  To  appease  them,  the  diet  of 
Strengniisbad  granted  to  Lubeck,  Danzig,  and  their  allies  a  monopoly  of 
Swedishcommerce;  but  ambassadoi^  still  followed  Gustavus  wherever  he 
went,  and  urged  the  speedy  payment  of  the  account.  To  eke  out  the 
scarcity  of  money,  Gustavus,  like  most  of  the  kings  of  his  day  and  to 
an  even  greater  extent,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  debasing  the  coinage  ; 
but  the  effect  was  to  inspire  distrust,  arid  before  long  he  was  compelled 
to  circulate  liis  kUppiiufg  at  a  greatly  depreciated  rate. 

He  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  the  only  remedy  seemed  to 
be  to  turn  to  the  Church,  which  was  auii  as  weal  thy  as  ever.  The 
Bishops  as  a  whole  were  not  unfriendly.  Johan  Brask,  Bishop  of 
Ldnkoeping,  an  astute  and  far«eeing  patriot,  had  early  thrown  in  his  lot 
on  the  winning  side  with  Gustavus ;  the  Danish  Bishops  of  Strengnas 
and  Skara  had  been  replaced  by  Bishops  elect  who  were  favourable  to 
him,  and  the  vacant  sees  of  Vesteriis,  Abo,  and  Upsala  (from  the  last- 
named  of  which  Gustaf  Trolle  had  fled)  were  lively  to  be  filled  in  the 
same  way.  Moreover,  Gustavus  himself  was  just  then  in  good  odour  in 
Rome.  He  had  indeed  been  accused  of  heresy  by  Christian  II  in  1521 ; 
and  his  sojourn  at  and  alliance  with  Liibeck  lent  colour  to  the  charge. 
But  his  cause  found  a  staunch  defender  in  the  famous  Joannes  Magni 
(Johan  Magiiusson  ),  a  Swedish  scholar  and  canon  of  Linkijeping  who  liad 
lived  away  from  his  country  for  seventeen  years  without  losing  any  of 
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his  inteieat  in  its  affairs.  He  had  studied  at  Louvain  under  Adrian  of 
T"^treo]it,  a  man  very  likeminded  witli  himself  ;  and  in  1522  his  old 
master,  now  Pope  Adrian  VI,  sent  him  as  Legate  to  Sweden.  He 
arrived  \\liilstthe  Diet  of  Streugniiswas  in  session,  was  warmly  welcomed, 
and  in  tiun  sjioke  very  warmly  with  regard  to  Gustavus,  and  seemed  to 
look  favoiucibly  on  his  plans  for  restoring  efliciency  to  the  Church.  So 
much  pleased  with  him  was  the  new  Riksrdd  that  it  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Pope  begging  that  he  and  the  Bishops  might  be  empowered  to  set 
to  work  at  once.  To  this  request  no  answer  was  eyer  made,  but  soon 
afterwards  the  Canons  of  Upsala  chose  Joannes  to  be  their  Archbishop. 

Under  these  circumstances  Gustavus,  after  having  already  in  1522 
claimed  an  aid  from  the  clergy,  made  in  1523  an  urgent  demand  for 
money  upon  Bishop  Brask,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  the 
monasteries  and  churches  to  send  him,  as  a  loan,  sucli  cliurch  vessels  and 
such  money  as  could  be  spared,  the  amount  which  each  diocese  or  monas- 
tery Wciii  expected  to  provide  being  stated  in  a  schedide.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  demands  of  the  Liibeck  ambassadors  were  indeed 
met,  but  the  forced  loan  caused  no  little  irritation  in  Sweden,  and  gave 
mortal  offence  at  Rome.  A  letter  from  Adrian  VI  was  presently  received, 
saying  nothing  about  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishops  elect  for  which 
Ghustavos  had  asked,  and  insisting  on  the  restorationof  ArchbishopTroUe. 
The  King  wrote  back  in  no  measured  terms,  refusing  to  restore  him  ; 
and  in  November  2, 1528,  in  demanding  confirmation  for  the  Bishop 
elect  of  Abo,  he  threatened  that  if  it  was  refused  they  would  do  without 
it,  and  that  he  himself  would  carry  out  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
"Let  not  your  Holiness  imagine,"  be  concludes,  *Hhat  we  shall  allow 
foreigners  to  rule  the  Church  in  Sweden.**  These  were  plain  words, 
and  they  appear  to  have  had  some  effect.  Early  in  1524  the  new  Pope 
granted  confirmation  to  Peter  Magnusson,  the  Legate's  brother.  Bishop 
elect  of  Vesteriis  (in  place  of  the  former  elect  Peter  Jakobsson  or 
Snnnenvseder,  removed  for  disloyalty)  ;  and  thus  on  Rogation  Day 
there  was  consecrated,  in  Rome,  the  Bishop  from  whom  the  whole  of 
the  later  Swedish  episcopate  derived  its  succession. 

Meanwhile  Gustavus*  position  was  not  growing  easier.  Soon  after 
his  accession  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  Finland  had  greatly  taxed  his 
resources.  This  was  followed  by  an  expedition  against  the  "  robbers' 
stronghold  '*  of  Soren  Norhy  in  the  island  of  Gottland,  which  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  Denmark  and  Liibeck,' 
and  became  a  positive  danger  when  Beriihard  von  Mehlen,  the  German 
kniglit  to  wliom  Gustavus  had  given  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
turned  traitor  and  endeavoLired  by  means  of  it  to  reconquer  Sweden  for 
Christian  II.  Nor  were  things  better  at  home.  The  further  demand 
for  money  which  he  was  forced  to  make  upon  clergy  and  people  alike 
gave  rise  to  serious  discontent.  When  Peter  Sunnenveeder  was  removed 
from  Vesteriis  for  disaffection,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  he  fled  to 
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Daleeailia,  together  with  Knud,  the  Provost  of  Ye&terifl,  at  one  tiaie 
Archbishop  elect  of  Upsala,  who  had  also  been  tamed  out,  and  there 
they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  One  plot  followed  another,  now  od 
behalf  of  Christian  II,  now  on.  behalf  of  one  of  the  Stures,  and  a^ain. 
early  in  1527,  on  behalf  of  a  pretender  to  their  name.  Gustavus  foond 
no  ^rcat  difficulty  in  suppressing  them,  and  generally  took  severe  meas* 
ures  of  reprisal ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  their  recurrence.  An  entire 
readjust mont  of  burdens,  as  between  the  clerg'y,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  at  large,  was  plainly  iicpdrd  ;  and  when  the  King  convoked 
the  general  Diet  of  Vesteriis  t(»  meet  in  June,  1527,  it  was  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  taking  action  in  the  matter. 

But  it  was  no  longer  merely  or  chiefly  a  question  of  money  ;  during 
the  last  few  years  Lutheranism  had  made  great  strides  in  Sweden,  and 
the  whole  status  of  the  Swedish  Church  was  now  at  issue.  The  first 
preachers  of  the  new  opinions  were  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri  (Olaf 
and  Lars  Petersson,  b.  1497  and  1499),  the  sons  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Orebro,  who  had  sent  them  to  study  at  Wittenberg  with  no  idea  of  the 
consequences  which  were  likely  to  follow.  On  their  return  to  Sweden 
in  1519,  Olaus  went  to  Strengnas,  where,  as  master  of  the  Chapter 
school,  he  soon  acquired  a  great  influenro  over  the  Archdeacon,  Lauren- 
tins  Andreae  fl^ars  Andersson,  1482-1 5r)2).  For  a  time  his  ten  hing 
aroused  no  suspicion,  and  his  sermons  preached  at  the  diet  of  Strenirniis 
made  a  p^reat  impression  ;  but  he  had  already  roused  the  suspicions  .  f 
BiHhop  Brask,  who  accused  him  of  heresy  in  a  letter  dat^d  May  7,  1.V2  ], 
and  from  this  time  forward  was  constantly  urging  GusUvus  to  take 
action  against  him.  At  first  the  King  seemed  to  agree,  though  he  urged 
that  persuasion  was  a  better  remedy  tiian  force.  But  the  indnoements 
to  take  the  other  side  were  very  strong ;  and  before  long,  partly  from 
interest  and  partly  from  conviction^  he  had  decided  to  give  his  support 
to  the  new  preachers,  still  protesting  however  that  he  desired  to  reform 
and  not  to  overthrow  the  Cliurch, 

In  the  summer  of  1524  he  summoned  Olaus  Petri  to  Stockholm  as 
city  clerk,  sent  his  brother  to  Ups.ala  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
made  Laurentius  Andreae,  already  his  Chancellor,  Archdeacon  of 
Upsala.  The  ndvancing  wave  was  checked  for  a  moment  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  iconoclastic  excesses  brought  about  at  Stockholm 
by  two  Dutch  Anabaptists,  Knippeidolling  and  Melchior  Rink,  caus^'d 
a  reaction  of  popular  feeling  and  drew  from  Gustavus  a  stern  con- 
demnation. At  Christmas,  however,  a  discussion  held  in  the  royal 
palace  between  Olaus  Petri  and  Peter  Galle,  a  champion  of  the  old 
order,  on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  once  more  gave 
them  confidence ;  and  in  February,  1525,  Olaus  publicly  set  the  rules  of 
the  Church  at  defiance  by  marrying  a  wife.  A  few  months  afterwardi 
Gustavus  directed  Archbishop  Magni  to  set  on  foot  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Swedish.   The  work  was  actually  planned  out  and  the 
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books  allotted  to  different  translators ;  but,  apparently  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Brask,  it  was  never  carried  out  j  and  tlie  vacant  place  was 
in  part  filled  by  a  yersion  of  the  New  Testament^  mainly  the  work  of 
Andreae*  vhieh  appeared  in  1626,  followed  rabsequently,  in  1540-1,  by 
a  much  better  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  edited  and 
largely  made  by  Lanrentius  Petri.  In  the  same  year  (1526)  Gustavus 
sent  a  series  of  doctrinal  articles  to  the  prelates,  intending  to  use  their 
replies  as  the  basis  for  a  second  and  more  exhaustive  theological  disputa> 
tion ;  and  although  tliis  plan  fell  through  owing  to  the  natural  reluc- 
tance of  some  of  the  })ersons  concerned  to  submit  their  faith  to  the 
tribunal  of  popular  o[)iiiion,  the  answers  of  Peter  Galle  were  published, 
with  disparaging  eoinnieiits  by  Glaus  Petri. 

While  thus  undcimining  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
King  was  also  making  insidious  attacks  upon  the  property  of  the  Church. 
He  systematically  billeted  his  troops  upon  the  monasteries ;  he  left  no 
means  untried  to  get  a  hold  upon  their  internal  affairs ;  he  sought  out 
legal  pretexts  for  reclaiming  lands  given  to  them  by  his  ancestors. 
Tlie  property  of  the  Bishops  suffered  in  like  manner,  and  especially  that 
of  the  richest  of  them,  the  aged  Brask,  whom  the  King  seems  to  have 
despoiled  with  special  malice  or  policy.  Archbishop  Joannes  Magni 
surt'ered  even  worse  things.  Injudieious  letters  which  he  had  written  to 
ecclesiastics  abroad  subjected  liim  to  a  eharp?  of  eouspiraey,  on  which  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  King  allowed  liim  to  leave  JSweden 
in  the  autumn  of  1526,  osteTisi  hl  \  ju  an  embassy  to  Poland;  but  it  was 
really  a  bani.shment,  from  wluch  iie  never  returned.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  Danzig  and  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope  and 
consecrated  with  the  barren  title  of  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  And  thus 
at  length  the  way  was  prepared  for  further  encroachment.  By  the  terms 
of  the  summons,  the  Diet  of  Vesteras  was  to  discuss  questions  of  faith, 
and  especially  the  relations  lietweeii  Sweden  and  the  Papacy. 

The  Diet  met  on  June  2^,  1627.  There  were  present  four  Bishops, 
four  canons,  fifteen  lay  members  of  the  Rikgrdd^  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  nobles,  thirty-two  burgesses,  fourteen  deputies  of  the  miners,  and 
one  hundred  and  four  of  the  peasants.  For  the  first  time  in  Swedish 
history  the  Bishops  were  degraded  from  their  plaee  of  luuiour  next  the 
King  and  were  ranked  below  the  .-^eiiahirs.  Smarting  under  the  ali  roiit, 
they  held  a  secret  meeting  before  the  session  of  the  following  day,  at 
which,  instigated  by  Brask,  they  signed  a  set  of  protests,  a  copy  of  which 
was  found  fifteen  years  afterwards  under  the  floor  of  the  cathedral, 
against  anything  that  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  Lutheranism  or 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  When  the  Diet  again  met  the 
Chancellor  arose  in  Gustavus'  name,  reviewed  the  events  of  his  reign, 
and  urged  the  necessity  for  a  larger  revenue,  plainly  pointing  to  the 
ecclesiastical  property  as  the  only  source  from  which  it  might  be 
obtained.    Brask  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops,  laying  that  they 
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could  not  help  the  state  of  the  kingdom ;  that  they  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  put  down  abuses*  but  that,  being  directed  by  the  Pope 
to  defend  their  property,  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  This  brought 
Gustavus  himself  to  his  feet.  He  enquired  whether  the  members  of 
the  Diet  considered  this  a  fair  answer.  Thure  Jonsson,  the  oldest 
amongst  tliem,  replied  that  it  was.  "Then,"  said  Gustavus,  "1  will  no 
longer  be  your  King,  and  if  you  can  find  one  who  will  please  you  better 
1  shall  be  glad.  Pay  nie  for  my  property  ui  the  kingdom,  and  return 
what  I  have  expended  in  your  service ;  and  then  I  solemnly  protest 
that  I  will  never  return  to  this  degenerate  and  thankless  native  land  of 
mine."  With  this  outburst  he  strode  from  the  hall  and  left  them 
to  discuss  at  their  leisure.  He  knew  what  the  result  must  be ;  he 
had  made  Sweden,  and  it  could  not  do  without  him.  They  had  all 
the  power  in  their  hands,  whilst  his  only  asset  was  his  own  person- 
ality. But  it  was  enough;  and  after  three  days  the  members  of  the 
Diet  sent  to  say  that  tiiey  would  conform  to  his  wishes  in  all 
things. 

Gustavus  was  now  master.  The  Orders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergy,  made  their  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  crisis.  Contrary  to  all 
precedent,  these  proposals  were  iurmulated  by  tlic  Jliksr&d  instead  of 
being  voted  on  by  the  whole  Diet ;  but  the  resulting  decree,  the  famous 
Vesteifts  Recess,  was  neyertheless  put  forth  in  its  name.  It  provided 
that  all  episcopal,  capitular,  and  monastic  property  which  was  not 
absolutely  required  (and  of  this  he  was  the  judge)  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  King ;  all  the  lands  exempt  from  taxes  (Frdh^mrd}  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Church  since  1454  were  to  revert  to  the  original 
owners  ;  taxable  land  (^Skattejorcl)  was  to  be  given  up  however  long  it 
had  been  alienated.  Preacliers  were  to  set  forth  the  pure  Word  of  God 
and  nothing  else,  whilst  on  the  religious  question  in  general  a  disputa- 
tion was  to  be  held  in  the  pr>  si  n  -c  of  the  Diet,  and  a  settlement  to  be 
made  on  it  as  a  basis.  The  disputation,  if  held  at  all,  wiis  naturally 
of  no  importance ;  and  the  Diet  proceeded,  on  June  24,  to  pass  the 
VeUeritt  Ordinantie,  consisting  of  twenty-two  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  By  these,  detailed  provision  was  xnade  for  the  confiscation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Church  property,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Recess.  No  dignitaries  were  to  be  appointed  until  their  names  had 
been  approved  by  the  King ;  parish  clergy  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishops,  subject  to  removal  by  the  King  in  case  of  unfitness;  small 
parishes  might  be  united  where  it  was  desirable,  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
taught  in  every  school,  compulsory  confession  was  abolished,  monks  Avere 
not  U)  be  absent  from  their  monasteries  without  licence  from  tlie  civil 
authority,  and  so  forth.  The  result  of  these  Ordinances  was  to  j^ive  the 
King  all  the  power  that  he  could  wisli  for  over  the  Church.  Dispirited 
and  almost  heartbroken,  the  aged  Brask  before  long  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  island  of  Gottland,  which  was  part  of  his  diocese,  orosaed 
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the  Baltic,  and  joined  Archbishop  Magni  at  Danzig,  iione  of  his 
bretiiren  dared  to  oppose  GusUvus'  will. 

Nor  wa8  it  only  tiie  ecclesiastical  order  that  suffered.  In  Sweden, 
unlike  Denmark,  none  but  the  King  gained  power  through  the 
Reformation.  The  BHwrHd^  once  all-important,  was  now  nothing  mm 
than  a  comphusant  royal  Gonncil.  As  leader  of  a  popular  movement^ 
Gnstavus  had  triumphed  over  the  nobles,  who  were  now  glad  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  peasants  wherever  thej  were  aggrieved.  It 
should  however  be  noted  that  one  of  the  Vesteras  Ordinances  gave  the 
nobles  the  right  to  recover  all  their  property  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  cliurches  and  convents  since  the  redaction  of  the  year  1454,  an 
important  concession.  There  were  revolts  from  time  to  time,  generally 
directed  in  part  at  any  rate  against  the  new  ecclesiastical  order,  as  for 
instance  in  West  GuLhlautl  in  1529  under  Thure  Jonsson,  and  again  on 
a  larger  scale  in  1542  under  Nels  Dacke.  But  they  were  in  general 
easily  put  down,  and  always  left  Gnstavus'  power  stronger  than  before. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  changes  which  were  being 
made  was  to  put  into  abeyance  rights  which  formerly  belonged  to  one 
class  or  another  of  the  community.  These  were  by  degrees  seized  upon 
by  Gustavusas  a  kind  of  extension  of  his  prerogative  royal ;  and  before 
long  he  was  exercising  without  opposition  an  authority  which  no  previous 
King  of  Sweden  liad  ever  possessed.  In  a  Council  hehl  at  Orebro  early 
in  1540,  the  chief  nobles  were  made  to  take  an  oath  a(;kno\vledging 
Gustavus'  sons,  Jolian  and  Erik,  as  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  kingdom  ; 
and  tlie  Act  of  Hereditary  Settlement,  passed  on  January  13,  1544. 
formally  recognised  hereditary  succession  in  the  male  line  as  the  rule  of 
the  Swedish  constitution.  Meanwhile  the  kingdom  grew  greatly  in 
wealth  and  importance.  Under  Gustavus*  influence  the  mines  of  the 
north  became  vast  sources  of  wealth ;  manufactures  grew  up  every  where» 
and  commerce  was  fostered  by  treaties  with  England,  France,  Denmark, 
and  Russia.  Before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Michaelmas  Day^ 
1560,  he  had  raised  Sweden  to  a  condition  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  epoch  of  the  next  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Swedish  Church.  Although  the  Ordinances 
of  Vesterils  had  shorn  it  of  its  grandeur  and  delivered  it  into  Gustavus* 
hands,  they  had  not  abolished  its  essential  eharacter.  On  January  5, 
1528,  the  Bishops  elect  of  Skara,  Streugniis,  and  Abo  were  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Vesteriis  "by  command  of  the  King,"  without  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope  indeed[,  but  with  the  accustomed  rites ;  and  on 
the  following  day  Gustavus  himself  was  crowned  by  them  with  great 
pomp  "  in  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala.  The  monasteries  were  deprived  of 
most  of  their  property,  and  many  of  them  ceased  to  exist  at  once; 
but  the  rest  only  died  away  by  degrees,  until  at  length  tliere 
remained  but  a  few  nuns  in  the  cloisters  of  Yadstena,  Nadendalt 
Skenninge,  and  Skog,  who  lived  on  the  King's  bounty.   But  no  man 
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iu  iili  Sweden  died  for  the  old  faith.  A  certain  number  of  the  clexg}- 
were  deprived,  but  the  bulk  of  them  still  vent  on ;  and  their  general 
conditioB  may  perhaps  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases 
thej  married  their  former  housekeeper  or  mistress  in  order  to  legiti- 
matise  the  children.  The  BiiAops  bad  lost  much  of  their  property, 
but  were  still  comparatively  \\'ell  off ;  for  many  years  l^e  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala,  LaurentiuB  Petri  (called  Nericius),  consecrated  in 
1531,  used  to  support  some  fifty  students  in  Upsala»  and  Biabop 
Skytte  of  Abo  supported  eif:;:lit  abroad. 

Gustavus  himself  did  all  in  his  power  to  j)revent  changes  being 
forced  on  a  rehictiuiL  people.  A  synod  held  at  Orebro  in  1529.  under 
the  presideney  of  Laureutius  Audreae,  provided  tliat  a  lesson  ii  uiii  liie 
Swedisli  Kible  should  be  read  daily  in  all  cathedrals,  and  that  evangeli- 
cal preacliers  should  be  appointed  to  carry  the  new^  doctrines  about  the 
country  ;  but  the  King  was  so  careful  to  presenre  the  old  ceremonies,  or 
such  of  them  as  were  not  repugnant  to  Ood*s  Word,*'  that  he  roused  no 
little  indignation  amongst  the  more  extreme  Reformers  as  having  fallen 
•  away  from  the  Gospel.  In  1528  he  issued  an  ordinance  insisting  upon 
the  payment  of  the  legal  dues  of  the  clerg>-.  Ten  years  later,  when  the 
nobles  seemed  to  have  learned  too  well  the  lesson  which  he  had  given 
them  in  the  despoiling  of  churches,  he  restrained  and  rebuked  those 
whose  religions  zeal  manifested  itself  only  in  the  wa}"  of  destruction. 
"  After  this  fashion,"  he  said,  "  every  man  is  a  Christian  ;iiid  evangelical." 
Yet  he  recoL^niised  no  limits  to  his  own  power  :  '*it  behoveth  us  as  a 
Christian  monareli,"  ho  wrote  to  the  commons  of  the  nortiiern  pro- 
vince, to  appoint  ordiuancLs  and  rules  for  you  :  therefore  must  ye  be 
obedient  to  our  royal  commands,  as  well  in  matters  spiritual  as  tem- 
poral.*' In  1640,  when  Laurentius  Andreae  and  Olaus  Petri  were 
put  on  their  trial  for  treason  in  not  having  made  known  to  the  King  a 
conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which  they  had  learned  in  confession,  the 
Archbishop  was  compelled  to  be  their  judge.  They  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  only  obtained  pardon  by  the  payment  of  a  large  fine. 

But  although  Gustavus  ever  denied  that  he  was  setting  up  a  new 
Church  in  Sweden,  the  changes  became  more  pronoimccd  as  time  went 
on,  bolli  in  doctrine  and  diseipline.  Olans  Petri  was  putting  forth  a 
continual  stream  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  in  Swedish  which  reflertcd  his 
own  strict  I^utheranisni,  and  by  degrees  they  iiatl  a  considerable  etlect. 
The  first  Swedish  service-book,  Etn  Handhnck  i>iia  S/retiHko,  ai>])eared  in 
1529  ;  it  was  followed  in  1530  by  a  hymn-book,  and  in  1531  by  the 
first  Swedish  "Mass-book"  (^Ordo  Missae  Sueticae)^  tlie  Eucharistic 
doctrine  of  which  was  the  **•  Consubstantiation  **  of  Lu^er*s  earlier  days ; 
all  these  were  many  times  reprinted  in  subsequent  years,  though  the  use 
of  the  Latin  service  was  bj  no  means  everywhere  abolished.  Gnstavus 
himself  gradually  went  further.  He  repudiated  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  confession ;  for  instance,  he  refused  on  hb  deathbed  to  listen  to  the 
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clergy  when  they  urged  him  to  coiifc's,s  his  sins  and  seek  absoiuiion.  He 
seems  at  one  time  almost  to  have  cuntemplated  the  discontiuuauce  of 
the  episcopal  office.  In  1539  one  George  Norman,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Melanchthon,  was  appointed,  by  a  commission  not 
anlike  that  which  had  been  gi^en  by  Henry  VIII  to  Cromwell  a  few 
years  before,  to  superintend  and  visit  the  clergy  and  churches  of  Sweden; 
and  a  general  visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom  took  place  under  his 
auspices  in  lo40.  From  1544  the  King  refused  to  give  tlie  episcopal 
title  to  any  but  tlie  Archbishop  of  Upsala  ;  the  rest  lie  styled  Ordinaries. 
As  time  went  on,  the  dioceses  were  divided  up  into  some  twelve  portions 
in  all,  each  under  its  Ordinary.  That  this  division  was  in  itself  desirable 
is  likely  enough,  for  tlie  old  dioceses  were  very  large  and  unwieldy. 
Moreover  some  at  any  rate  of  Gustavus'  new  Ordinaries  were  in 
episcopal  orders ;  e.g*  when  the  old  diocese  of  Abo  (Finland)  was 
subdivided  into  Abo  and  Viborg,  the  two  new  Ordinaries,  Michael 
Agricola  (who  had  previously  been  vicar-general  of  the  whole  diocese)  and 
Paulus  Juusten,  were  consecrated  as  Bishops  together  by  Bishop  Botiivid 
of  Strengnas  in  1554.  Nevertheless  the  effect  of  his  action  was 
undoubtedly  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  episcopal  Order,  and  had  there 
not  been  a  reaction  subsequently  it  must  have  been  highly  prejudicial 
if  not  fatal  to  the  continued  existenre  of  episcop;iov  in  Sweden. 

Tlie  nine  years  of  Gustavus'  son  and  successor  Erik  XIV  (1560-9), 
for  some  time  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  were  years  of 
disaster  for  tlic  Swedish  State,  and  not  less  so  for  the  Cluireh.  He 
Inclined  towards  Calvinism,  and  already  during  his  father's  lifetime  an 
overture  had  been  made  by  CSalvin  towards  the  Swedish  royal  House  by 
the  joint  dedication  of  a  writing  to  father  and  son.  It  was  ineffective  so 
far  as  Gustavus  was  ooncemedf  but  Erik  on  his  accession  at  once  began 
to  show  favour  towards  Calvinists,  announced  his  intention  of  making 
Sweden  a  refuge  for  distressed  Protestants,  and  used  his  authority  in 
the  Church  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  a  few  fast  days  and  other 
observances  of  the  old  order.  His  wasteful  extravagance  from  the  first 
pressed  heavily  on  the  State.  But  tlie  real  atllictions  arose  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  engaged  in  war  both  at  home  and 
aV)road,  and  everything  was  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect ;  churches  fell 
into  ruins,  the  church  plate  disappeared,  benefices  were  not  filled  up, 
or  only  by  incompetent  persons,  and  the  schools  ceased  to  exist.  At 
length  in  1569  Erik  was  dethroned  by  his  brothers,  Johan  and  Karl,  to 
whom  their  father  had  left  hereditary  dukedoms,  and  who  seem  to  have 
agreed  upon  a  joint  conduct  of  the  government  after  Erik's  deposition ; 
and  some  years  later  he  was  brutally  murdered  in  prison,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vote  of  Uie  members  of  the  RUcBrUd^  both  lay  and  clericaL 

The  new  King,  Johan  III,  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  whose 
reading  of  Cassander  and  other  similar  divines  led  him  to  lay  all 
possible  stress  upon  the  ancient  order  of  the  Swedish  Church,  whilst 
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his  loYe  for  his  consort,  Catharine,  the  sister  of  Sigismimd  II  of  PoUmdf 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  inclined  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  reasonahle  terms.  Under 
his  influence  a  new  Church  order  (^Kyrho-ordnlng^  was  drawn  up  by 
the  aged  Archbishop  Laurentius  Petri  and  put  fortli  by  authority,  which 
became  the  basis  of  the  practice  which  prevails  at  the  present  day. 
Care  is  taken  for  the  education  and  examination  of  the  clergy,  tliough 
the  use  by  tlicm  of  books  of  Homilies,  such  as  the  Postilla  of  Olaus  Petri, 
is  permitted.  Latin  psalms  and  prayers  may  still  be  used,  and  cuufesjsion, 
excommunication,  and  public  penance  are  provided  for.  The  Bishop  is 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  others  having  competent  knowledge,  and  con- 
secrated in  due  course.  The  people  choose  their  minister  and  present 
him  to  the  Bishop,  who  either  ordains  him  or  another  in  his  plaois ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  same  form  of  service  is  to  be  used  whether 
the  person  so  consecrated*'  is  previously  a  layman  or  a  minister  from 
another  chai^ge.  There  are  also  assistant  clergy  or  chaplains  (^Kapellafier) 
in  the  larger  parishes.  Before  long  the  King  was  able  to  make  further 
changes.  The  old  Archbishop  died  in  October,  1573 ;  in  June  of  the 
foUowinjT  year  the  principal  divines  "  were  convened  for  the  election  of 
a  successor,  and  "  the  votes  of  the  great  majority were  ^ven  to  liis 
son-in-law,  Laurentius  Petri  Gothus,  who  was  a  student  of  the 
Fuiiiers,  and  in  many  ways  likeminded  with  the  King. 

In  December  the  Archbishop  elect  was  confirmed  by  the  King 
after  giving  his  assent  to  a  series  of  seventeen  articles  which  approved 
of  the  restoration  of  the  convents,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  venera- 
tion of  saints;  and  on  July  15,  1575,  he  was  consecrated  "according 
to  the  complete  Catholic  use,"  with  mitre,  crosier,  ring,  and  chrism, 
which  were  also  used  bv  tlio  new  Archbishop  in  future  consecrations  of 
his  suffrapj'ana.  A  royal  ordinance  presently  restored  to  tlie  Archbishop 
tluii  jurisdiction  over  iiis  .snffragaus  which  liad  almost  reased  to  exist 
under  Gustavus ;  and  anotiier  gnve  the  Archbishop  and  Chapter  of 
TTpsala  a  voice  in  all  elections  of  Bishops.  Other  changes  were  made  of 
the  same  general  character,  and  some  of  the  old  convents  were  reopened. 
In  1576  a  more  important  step  was  taken :  a  new  liturgy  on  the  lines 
of  the  reformed  Roman  Missal,  the  so-called  **  Red  Book  of  Sweden'' 
(RSda  Bchm)^  was  published ;  it  was  fathered  by  the  Archbishop  in  a 
preface,  but  was  really  the  work  of  the  King  and  his  secretary,  Peter 
Fechen.  It  was  adopted,  after  considerable  opposition  (in  which  the 
Bishops  of  Linkoeping  and  Strengntis  took  part)  at  the  Diet  of  1577  ; 
and  the  King  did  his  best  to  force  it  upon  the  whole  Church.  But  he 
'\\'as  never  able  to  compel  wW  the  country  clero'v  to  nse  it;  and  his 
brother  Karl,  tlie  Duke  ol  S  itlicrmanland  (afterwards  Charles  IX>. 
the  ablest  by  far  of  the  brood  of  Kincf  Gustavus,"  not  only  refused  lo 
adopt  it,  but  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  Kyrko-ordnin{f  of  1671 
and  of  all  who  suffered  for  their  fidelity  to  it.    The  result  during 
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J<duui's  lifetime  was  estrangement,  and  very  nearly  civil  war,  between 
the  brothers ;  after  his  death  it  led  to  the  triumph  of  LntheraniBm  at 

the  Upsala  md'te. 

All  this  time  the  King  was  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  Papacy. 
So  early  as  1572  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosiiis  was  writing  hopefully  of  his 
conversion.  In  1576  two  Jesuits  from  Lonvain,  Florentius  Feyt  and 
Laurentius  the  Norwegian,  appeared  at  Stockholm  in  tlie  guise  of  evan- 
gelical preachers.  They  were  instructed  to  proceed  witli  great  caution. 
The  Cardinal  gave  directions  that  the  last-named  was  to  extol  faith  and 
depreciate  works  without  &ith,  to  preach  Christ  as  the  only  mediator, 
and  His  cross  as  the  only  means  of  salvation  ;  and  thereupon,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  let  them  show  that  nothing  else  has  heen  preached  in  the  papal 
Church."  We  know  from  their  own  account  that  at  the  King's  bidding 
they  concealed  their  real  condition  and  were  taken  for  Lutherans ;  and 
the  clergy  were  compelled  to  receive  their  instruction,  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  Ilosius'  directions.  In  the  same  year  the  King 
sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  neirotiate  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  papal 
authority  in  Sweden.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  asking  for 
conditions  whicli  were  not  likely  to  be  granted  ;  he  demanded,  amongst 
other  things,  the  concession  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity,  the  partial  use  of 
Swedish  in  the  liturgy,  the  surrender  of  clerical  exemptions,  toleration 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  (though  with  a  preference  for  celibacy), 
and  the  condonation  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  time  was  past  for  snch  concessions,  although  hopes  of  something 
of  the  kind  were  held  out  more  than  once  by  Cardinal  Hosius  in  his 
letters.  In  1577  however  the  Jesuit  Antony  Posaevin  was  sent  to  the 
north,  with  a  commission  as  LrCgate  to  the  Emperor,  and  instructions  to 
use  all  his  influence  with  King  Johan.  Tie  made  his  appearance  in  the 
following  year  ;  and  so  great  was  the  luiprcssion  whicli  lie  pr(»(lur<'il  upon 
the  King  that  after  a  few  interviews,  as  we  are  told  in  his  rejioi  is,  Johan 
declared  his  willingness  to  make  the  Tridentine  profession  of  faith  with- 
out waiting  to  see  w  hal  concessions  the  Pope  might  be  willing  to  make 
towards  Sweden.  He  accordingly  did  so,  made  his  confession  and  was 
absolved  (penance  being  imposed  upon  him  for  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
for  which  he  had  always  felt  the  deepest  remorse),  and  received  the 
Communion  in  the  Roman  manner.  This  year,  then,  marks  the  zenith 
of  the  papal  influence.  About  the  same  time  Bishop  Martin  Olafsson 
of  Linkoeping,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  direction  in  which 
things  were  moving  in  the  Swedish  Church,  was  deposed  and  degraded 
for  calling  the  Pope  antichrist.  Luther's  Catechism,  which  had  been  used 
in  the  schools  for  some  years,  was  made  to  give  place  to  that  of  Canisius  ; 
many  Jesuiih  were  admitted  into  the  country,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  large  numbers  of  Swedish  boys  were  sent  abroad  to  be  educated  in 
their  seminaries ;  above  .all,  the  primatial  see  was  kept  vacant  for 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Laurentius  Petri  Gothus  in  1579,  in  the 
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hope  that  it  might  next  be  filled  by  an  Archbishop  of  the  Roniaa 

obedience. 

This  hope  was  doomed  to  be  disappointeil,  for  the  proposed  surrender 
proved  to  be  less  attraetive  on  a  nearer  view.  The  Kings's  pkins  in 
religion  were  closely  IioiuhI  un  with  political  schemes  whicli  had  for  their 
object  the  obUiining  for  iiiniself  the  Duchies  of  Bari  and  Hossani  in 
right  of  his  wife,  u  liose  mother  was  a  Sforza  ;  and  these  had  just  received 
a  check.  Gregory  XIII  declined  to  make  the  concessions  which  Johan 
thought  that  he  had  been  led  to  expect  and  on  further  consideration  be 
found  himself  too  honestly  convinced  of  the  essential  soundness  of  the 
position  of  the  Swedish  Church  to  be  content  to  give  up  aU  that  had 
been  won  alread}'.  The  last  shreds  of  the  influence  of  the  Konianising 
party  disappeared  entirely  after  the  death  of  Queen  Catharine  in  1681; 
the  Jesuits  and  their  fautores  were  once  more  expelled  ;  and  Johan,  after 
turning  his  thoughts  for  a  moment  towards  the  orthodox  east,  settled 
down  to  the  work  of  consolidating  the  Swojlish  Church  as  he  found  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  liowever,  the  question  was  reopened,  and  in  a 
more  acute  form,  by  the  death  of  Johan  J II  on  Xoveuiber  17, 1.592.  The 
crown  fell  to  his  son  Sigisuiund,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland  m 
1586,  and  who  was  a  convinced  Roman  Catholic.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Bihrddf  his  uncle  Duke  Charles  at  once  assumed  the  government  in 
his  name ;  and  together  they  resolved  to  make  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestantism  before  the  new  King  arrived.  The  Had  was 
anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  by  certain  members  of 
their  own  body  in  conjunction  with  the  delegates  of  the  clergy ;  hot 
Charles  liad  made  his  brother  promise  two  years  before  tliat  a  genera! 
assembly  (^Kyrko-mote)  should  be  held,  and  he  assented  to  the  demand  of 
the  clergy  that  it  shtjuld  take  plaee  now.  Aecordingly  a  synod  was 
convened  wliich  was  attended  by  deputies  both  clerical  and  lay  frnm 
all  purls  of  the  kingdom,  though  Finland  was  but  sparsely  represented. 
There  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Biksrdid^  four 
Bishops  (most  of  the  sees  were  vacant,  and  were  filled  whilst  the  Synod 
was  still  in  session),  over  three  hundred  clergy,  and  nearly  as  many  nobles 
and  representatives  of  the  citizens,  miners,  and  peasants.  The  famous 
^  I7p«a2a-m^te  "  was  opened  on  February  25, 1503,  Nicolaus  Bothniensis, 
one  of  the  professors  of  theolof,'y  at  Upsala,  being  chosen  as  speaker. 
Tlie  assembly  first  laid  down  the  rule  of  Scripture  as  the  basis  of  all 
doctrine.  Then  it  sought  a  doctrinal  standard  ;  and  the  obvious  one 
was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  wlii  eh  had  already  been  eommonlj' accepted 
in  Sweden,  though  it  had  never  been  definitely  adopted  by  the  Sweilisb 
Clnirch.  The  articles  were  now  gone  through  one  by  one,  after  which 
it  was  solemnly  received  as  the  confession  of  the  Swedish  Church. 
Luther*s  Catechism  was  again  made  the  bask  for  instruction  in  religion  ; 
the  use  of  the  Red  Book  "  was  abolished,  and  Laurentius  Petri^s  Church 
Ordinance  once  more  became  the  standard  of  worship,  subject  however 
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to  a  certain  amount  of  pruning  in  the  matter  of  ritual.  After  this  the 
{Synod  proceeded  to  the  details  of  practical  reform. 

The  Upsula  mote  may  be  considered  the  coping-stone  of  the  Swedish 
Beformation.  Sigismund  cftme  to  the  throne  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  new  kingdom  had  made  a  definite  stand  from  which  there  could  he 
no  withdrawal;  and  although  many  efforts  were  made  during  hie  reign 
on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholicism,  first  for  concurrent  establishment,  and 
then  for  baie  toleration,  the  issue  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
The  Swedish  Churcli  ^Ya8  definitely  committed  to  Lutheranism;  the 
clergy  continued  to  be  an  estate  of  the  realm  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  separation  from  the  national  eommunion  was  so 
severely  punished  that  until  modern  days  organised  dissent  was  praetically 
unknown.  The  endeavours  of  ( Miarles  IX,  the  most  learned  of  the  royal 
brothers,  to  widen  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Swedish  Church,  were  on 
tlie  whole  unsuccessful.  But  it  was  not  only  in  Sweden  that  the  mote 
had  far-reaching  consequences.  The  definite  adherion  of  Sweden  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession  gaye  strength  to  the  oause  of  Protestantism 
eyerywhere :  it  opened  the  way  for  the  Protestant  League  of  the  North 
in  the  following  oenturj. 
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KOT£  ON  THE  REFORMATION  IN  POLAND 

Thb  Reformation  in  Poland,  although  its  inflnenoe  OQ  general 

European  history  in  the  period  treated  in  this  volume  is  comparatively 
slight,  has  some  features  of  special  interest.  It  pursued  its  course  for 
nearly  half-a-century  without  material  hindrance  either  from  the  national 
goverument  or  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  During"  this  era  it? 
difficulties  arose  principally  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Reformers,  from 
the  independence  of  the  nobility,  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
oppressed  peasantry,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  country 
and  the  towns,  where  the  German  element  was  strong,  and  between  the 
burgliers  and  the  noUes.  Thus  the  evolution  of  a  national  Reformed 
Church  was  impossible ;  the  Reform  movement  never  obtained  any  vital 
hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  no  united  opposition  oould  be 
offered  to  the  forces  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  when  at  len^^h  tliey 
began  to  act.  On  the  other  hand  the  lack  of  organisation,  of  combina- 
tion, and  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  control,  left  the  way  free  for  the 
most  liazardous  and  audacious  speculations.  Every  man's  intellect  wis 
a  law  to  himself,  and  heresy  assumed  its  most  exorbitant  furm??. 

The  conditions  of  ihe  Churcli  in  Poland  called  for  reform  not  less  than 
elsewhere.  The  Bishops  were  enormously  wealthy  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  episcopate  was  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  measnrfs  of 
1505,  and  1523,  which  were  intended  to  exclude  all  but  noblei*  fruui 
the  bishoprics.  The  right  of  the  King  to  nominate  to  bishoprics  was 
practically  recognised.  In  1459  a  memorable  attack  was  made  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Polish  Church  by  John  Ostrorog,  a  man  not 
only  of  the  highest  rank,  but  of  great  learning.  His  indictment,  made 
before  the  Diet,  foreshadows  tlic  general  demand  for  a  reform  of  the 
Church,  though  nothing  is  said  about  doctrine.  The  excessive  authority 
of  the  Pope,  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  public  burdens  and  public 
control,  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy,  the  expenses  of  litigation  before  the 
Curia,  indulgences,  simony,  and  the  requirement  of  fees  for  spiritual 
othces,  the  un worthiness  and  ignorance  of  monks  and  clergy,  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness,  are  all  put  forward  with  no  sparing  hand. 
Owing  to  the  privileges  of  the  Polish  nobility  the  power  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Courts  was  less  in  Poland  than  elsewhere,  and  excommunicatiou 
was  openly  set  at  defiance.    On  the  aide  of  doctrine  Hussite  influence, 
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continually  spreading  in  Poland  during  the  fifteenth  century,  prepared 
the  ground;  and  the  fact  tluit  nearly  a  half  of  the  subjects  of  the  Polish 
Crown,  the  Slavonic  population  of  the  South  and  East,  professed  the 
faith  of  the  Greek  Cliurcli,  fumiiiuriijed  the  Jagellon  Kings  with  diver- 
gences in  faith,  and  the  people  with  the  existence  of  other  beliefs. 

It  was  not  long  before  tiie  movement  initiated  by  Luther  spread  to 
Poland,  and  it  appeared  first  in  Polish  Prussia,  the  western  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  ceded  by  it  in  1466  to  King  Casimb  III. 
Danzig  was  the  first  centre  of  an  active  propaganda,  and  the  urban 
population  favoured  the  new  opinions.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
endeavoured  to  act  with  firniness,  but  found  their  authority  insufficient. 
Inl525tlie  Reformers  captured  the  town  government,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  set  on  foot.  But  in  the  following  yeuL  Si-ismnnd  I,  tlien  King 
of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Litliuania,  took  forcible  measures  to 
suppress  the  IJt  turm.  In  this,  almost  the  only  energetic  step  taken  by 
that  iimg  agaiUiit  the  spread  of  Reform,  he  was  actuated  by  political 
motives.  In  152B  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  last  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  had  adopted  the  Reform,  and  in  1525  he  converted 
the  dominions  entrusted  to  his  charge  into  a  hereditary  dukedom ;  and 
Sigismund  feared  that  the  Reforming  tendencies  of  West  Prussia  might 
lead  the  inhabitants  into  closer  political  relations  Nvith  the  emancipated 
master  of  East  Prussia.  In  spite,  however,  of  Sigismund*s  temporary 
success  at  Danzig,  Lutheran  opinions  continued  to  spread,  and  finally 
triumphed  in  Polish  Prussia. 

In  Poland  itself  frequent  acts  against  the  new  opinions  were  passed 
by  ecclesiastical  synods,  in  15-27,  looO,  1532,  1542,  and  1544.  But 
the  Church  was  powerless  in  face  of  the  famous  Polish  privilege,  ''tiemi- 
tiem  captivare  nisi  jure  victumy'  and  the  other  immunities  of  the  nobles. 
The  ecclesiastical  Courts  were  regarded  with  general  contempt.  The 
hostility  of  the  Diets  was  undisguised.  In  1588  they  forbade  the  Polish 
dergy  to  receive  any  preferment  from  the  Pope,  in  1543  they  abolished 
annates,  and  in  1544  they  subjected  the  clergy  to  ordinary  taxation. 
Sigismund  I  issued  an  order  in  1534  forbidding  Polish  students  to  study 
at  foreign  universities,  but  this  order  was  cancelled  in  1543 ;  and  the 
inaction  of  Sigismund  proclaims  either  his  impotence  or  his  lack  of  zeal. 
His  son.  Sigismund  II  Augustus,  who  succeeded  in  1548,  wtia  probably 
rather  friendly  than  indifferent.  In  any  case  the  power  of  the  King  was 
little;  and  individual  nobles  took  what  line  they  pleased  without  refer- 
ence to  King  or  Church. 

In  tliese  circumstances  not  only  did  Lutheran  views  spread  freely 
but  other  heresies  appeared.  A  society  was  formed  at  Cracow,  under 
the  influence  of  Francisco  Lismanini,  which  not  only  ventilated  the 
opinions  of  the  more  orthodox  Reformers,  but  also  cast  doubt  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1648  the  Reformation  in  Poland  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  expulsion  from  Bohemia  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
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a  nect  which  received  a  detinite  organisation  about  14oti,  aud  liad  sur- 
vived through  many  vicissitudes,  preserving  many  of  the  more  advanced 
Hussite  opmions.  Luther,  at  first  hostile  to  tiieir  yiews,  afterwards 
hecame  reconciled,  and  established  a  spiritual  oommunion  with  them. 
Ferdinand,  after  other  repressive  measures  had  failed,  expelled  them  from 
his  territories;  and  on  their  way  towards  Prussia  they  found  temporary 
hospitality  in  Posen,  where  they  were  entertained  by  Andreas  Crorka, 
the  Castellan  of  Posen.  The  Bishop  of  Posen,  however,  before  long  pro- 
cured their  expulsion;  they  passed  into  Prussia,  leaving  behind,  however, 
many  converts;  luid  tlieir  con 2f relations  afterwards  evangelised  many 
districts  of  Posen  and  of  Great  Poland. 

The  reign  of  Sigisraund  Augustus  (1548-72)  saw  the  Polish  Refor- 
mation at  its  height.  The  Synod  of  Piotrkow  in  1562,  at  whicli 
Stanislaus  llosius,  the  Bishop  of  Ennland,  first  took  a  prominent  part 
as  a  defender  of  the  Church,  initiated  a  vigorous  caiupaign  against  the 
Reform ;  but  slthongh  the  c]ergy  procured  the  martyrdom  of  a  poor 
priest,  they  found  themselves  helpless  against  the  nobles.  The  Diet  of 
1552  left  to  the  clergy  the  power  of  judging  heresy,  but  deprived  them 
of  the  authority  to  inflict  any  civil  or  political  penalty.  In  the  same 
year  a  Polish  Reformer,  Modrzewski,  laid  before  the  King  a  remarkable 
and  moderate  scheme  of  national  ecclesiastical  reform;  but  there  was  no 
authority  capable  of  cjirrying  it  out.  In  1550  licence  assumed  the 
form  of  law,  and  the  principle  of  cujvs  regio  was  carried  to  its  extreme 
consequence,  when  the  Diet  enacted  that  every  nobleman  could  introduce 
into  his  own  house  any  form  of  worship  at  his  pleasure,  piovitled  that 
it  was  in  conformity  with  the  Scriptures.  The  King  at  this  time  also 
demanded  from  Pope  Paul  IV  in  the  name  of  the  Diet  the  concession  of 
mass  in  the  vernacular,  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  the  abolition  of  annates,  and  a  National  Council  for  Reform 
and  the  union  of  sects.  He  received  in  the  following  year  a  stinging 
reprimand  from  the  fiery  Pontiff  for  an  offence  in  which  he  was  little 
more  than  a  passive  agent. 

The  Reformation  seemed  to  be  triumplumt.  But  excessive  liberty 
was  a  source  of  weakness.  The  Bohemian  brethren,  indeeiK  formed  a 
durable  union  with  the  Genevan  Churches  in  Poland  iu  1555.  The 
former  were  most  powerful  in  Posen  aud  Great  Poland,  the  latter  in 
Little  Poland  and  Lithuania.  But  the  Lutherans  were  a  persistent 
obstacle  to  union.  It  was  hoped  that  the  return  of  John  Laski  (k  Lasco) 
to  his  native  land  in  1556  might  put  an  end  to  divisions.  This  member 
of  a  noble  Polish  house  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  Zwingli  and  Erasmus 
in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  had  renounced  his  prospects  of  high  pre- 
ferment in  his  own  Church  in  order  to  preach  reform.  His  self  -denying 
labours  in  £ast  Friesland  had  been  crowned  with  success,  and  as  head  of 
the  community  of  foreign  Reformers  in  London  he  had  won  a  rej^utation 
beyond  the  Channel.   His  gentle  nature,  and  the  moderate  character 
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of  his  opinitins,  which,  although  they  were  nearest  to  those  of  falvin 
and  Zwingli,  were  calculated  to  give  the  least  possible  offence  to  the 
Lutljerans,  raised  great  liopes  of  him  as  a  mediator.  But  he  died  in 
15t>0,  having  effected  nothing. 

Frotestftntdusensions  continued,  andUie  Protestant  cause  was  further 
discredited  by  the  activity  of  the  anti-TrinitariAns.  Lismamni  had 
openly  denied  the  Trinity,  and  Bernardino  Ochino  in  1564  found  many 
hearers.  He  was  expelled,  however,  very  shortly.  The  Unitarians  had 
their  centre  at  Pinczow,  near  Cracow,  and  among  their  leaders  were 
first  Stancari  and  Lismanini,  and  afterwards  Georgio  Biandrata,  and 
Peter  Gonesius,  a  Pole.  Even  in  the  face  of  this  double  danger,  from 
their  own  advanced  wing  and  from  the  Catholic  side,  the  Protestants 
failed  to  acliicve  unity.  At  length  at  the  synod  of  Sandoniir,  1570, 
mutual  toleration  rather  than  union  was  arranged  between  the  Lutherans 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  united  Church  of  Genevans  and  Bohemians  on 
the  other.  Thus  the  critical  time  of  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus 
in  1572  found  the  Protestant  sects  widely  spread  in  the  Polish  domiuionsy 
enjoying  virttial  toleration,  but  probably  not  very  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Polish  people,  compromised  by  advanced  freethinkers,  and  barely 
concealing  their  mutual  antagonism. 

Meanwhile  dangers  were  arising.  The  direct  efforts  of  Stanislaus 
Hosius,  the  mission  of  Lippomani  in  1555,  and  that  of  Commendoni  in 
1563,  did  little  to  check  the  Reformed  opinions.  But  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jesuits  into  Poland  at  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Hosius 
in  1504,  and  from  the  transfer  into  their  hands  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  ftjunded  by  him  in  Poland,  dates  the  beginning  of  a 
mure  insidious  and  effective  opposition,  which  wiis  destined  in  a  period 
beyond  our  present  scope  to  attain  complete  success. 

This  brief  note  may  serve  to  show  the  position  of  the  new  religions 
in  Poland  down  to  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus.  But  the  name  of 
Socinus  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  religious  history  of  that  country  and 
Avith  that  of  the  distidentes  de  religione  (the  appellation  given  in  Poland 
in  1573  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  though  afterwards  extended 
in  its  significance),  that  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  two  well-known 
teachers  of  that  name.  Lelio  Sozzini  was  a  native  of  Siena,  born  in 
1525.  Attracted  early  by  the  writings  of  Luther,  he  made  himself 
suspected  ai  liome,  and  travelled  widely  throughout  Enro|)e,  coming 
into  contact  wilii  all  the  leading  Reformers.  He  visited  Poland  twice, 
and  doubtless  found  kindred  spirits  there ;  he  probably  influenced 
Lismanini ;  but  although  the  audacity  of  his  opinions  and  the  free 
expression  of  his  doubts  seem  to  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  more  orthodox  Reformers*  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
actually  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  died  in  1562.  His 
nephew,  Fausto  Sozzini,  passe<l  the  line.  He  also  was  born  at  Siena 
in  15S9.    He  came  to  Poland  in  1579,  after  the  anti-Trinitarian 
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opinions  ha*l  long*  been  developpr]  there.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
Transylvanian  Prince,  Stephen  Bathory,  the  sect  had  flourished,  and 
had  acquired  in  the  town  of  Racow  its  own  school,  church,  and  printing- 
press.  Sozzini  speedily  won  great  influence,  and  was  able  to  influence 
the  doctrines  of  the  Uiiilarians.  Eventually  the  sect  received  liis  name, 
and  "was  known  as  Sooinian. 

The  diatinctive  doctrine  of  the  Sooinians  was  the  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Triniiy,  the  teaching  of  One  Grod.  They  recognised 
divinity  in  the  Father  alone,  and  denied  it  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  reyerenoed  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  as  a  teacher  and  a 
reformer,  but  as  a  human  being.  They  believed  nevertheless  in  His 
supernatural  birth,  in  His  miracles.  His  resurrection.  His  ascension. 
They  believed  that  He  received  revelations  from  the  Father.  They 
followed  also  the  Bible  as  their  g'uidc  and  standard  ;  giving  it  their  own 
interpretation,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  Nicaea.  They  rejected  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  and  believed  that  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  by  conscientious 
following  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  virtuous  living.  They  reject<!d 
therefore  also  ^e  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Baptism  was  for  them 
only  the  symbol  of  admission  into  the  Christian  oommunion,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  mere  memorial.  This  remarkahle  sect  had  its  origin 
in  the  active  brains  of  speenlative  Italians,  its  favourable  ground  for 
growth  in  the  religious  liberty  or  anarchy  of  Poland,  bat  it  received  its 
definite  organisation^  its  tenets,  and  its  name  from  Fausto  Sozadni. 
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THE  CHUBJCH  AND  KEFOEH 

The  necessity  of  reform  and  of  a  spiritual  legenerataon  ol  GalihoHouiii 
had  been  acknowledged  again  and  again  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  men  of  high  position  in  the  Church*  Time  after  tune  it  was 
admitted  by  the  Sacred  College,  and  at  each  Conclave  the  whole  body  of 
Cardinals  pledged  themselyes  to  reform.  Commissions  were  appointed 
but  nothing  came  of  them  ;  and  tlie  Fifth  Lateran  Council  (1612-17), 
instead  of  reforming  the  evils  that  had  resulted  from  excessive  centrali- 
sation, did  little  more  than  lay  down  the  ^^■plenitudo  potestatis^^  of  the 
papal  monarchy  witli  an  insistency  that  had  hitherto  found  expression 
only  in  the  pages  of  curialist  writers. 

The  vested  interests  of  the  officials  of  the  Roman  Court  were  in  fact 
too  strong  for  the  forces  working  for  reform  ;  and  the  measures  which 
might  have  obviated  the  schism  and  nipped  the  revolution  in  the  bud 
were  not  taken  until  it  was  too  late.  The  opponents  of  reform  had  the 
strength  of  a  group  of  men  working  together  with  a  definite  knowledge 
of  what  they  wanted  to  defend.  The  CathoUe  reformers  on  the  other 
hand  were  scattered,  voices  in  the  desert,  with  no  means  of  common 
action.  Nor,  when  opportunities  occurred  to  them,  were  they  for  long 
agreed  as  to  the  particular  lines  reform  should  take.  The  seeds  of  the 
lat^r  divisions  among  the  Catholic  reformers  existed  from  the  very  first, 
and  the  coui'se  of  events  soon  led  to  those  differences  becominq;  acute. 
For  men  desired  reform  from  very  different  motives.  The  ascetic  tem- 
perament saw  nothiuf]^  but  tlie  monil  abuses  and  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy:  the  humanist  desired  a  greater  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  certain 
toleration  of  divergences  of  opinion  which  vvais  abliorrent  to  the  doctrinal 
reformer.  The  latter  shared  with  the  humanist  the  wish  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  traditional  dogma,  but  wished  to  see  the  line  between 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  drawn  with  no  uncertain  hand.  Ultimately, 
two  great  parties  evolved  themselves  among  the  CaUiolic  reformers  :  the 
one  desired  conciliation  and  the  discovery  of  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  old  and  the  new  ideas  might  be  harmonised  ;  the  other,  while 
sharing  with  the  former  party  its  indignation  at  the  moral  corruption  of 
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the  Church,  yet  parted  company  with  it  with  regard  to  the  reform  of 
doctrine.  The  supremacy  of  St  Thomas  and  of  the  great  st  liolastici 
mnst  he  preserved,  and  tlie  whole  body  of  dogma  which  the  Middle  Age* 
had  evolved  must  be  retained.  Concession  of  any  kind  was  not  to  be 
heard  of  ;  an<l  this  party  believed  that  a  furtlier  increase  of  the  power« 
of  tlie  Papacy  and  of  the  ( t  uLralisation  of  authority  was  the  siiresr 
safeguard  of  the  Church.  The  former  party  wished  for  a  real  Cath'  Iir 
reformation  ;  the  latter  succeeded  in  redneinEf  a  movement  which  starie  i 
with  8o  great  a  promise  to  little  more  than  a  counter-reformation.  It 
will  be  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  sketch  the  stops  by  which  this  wis 
brought  about,  and  all  real  reform,  such  as  might  have  conciliated 
nascent  Protestantism  and  preserved  the  unitj  of  the  Western  Church, 
was  made  impossible. 

The  aspirations  of  scattered  individuals  for  reform  first  found  a 
nucleus  and  an  organisation  in  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  founded 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Tins  famous 
society  numbered  auu»ng  its  members  some  of  the  most  learned  prelates 
and  upright  laymen  who  were  connected  with  the  Court  of  Runu-  in  that 
day.  They  met  for  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  little  church  of 
Saati  Silvestro  e  Dorotea  in  Trastevere  and  discussed  means  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Church.  Almost  every  tendency  of  thought  and  t^jiiu- 
peraraent  among  the  Catholic  reformers  was  to  be  found  there.  Carafi 
and  Sadoleto,  Gaetano  da  Thiene  and  Giberti  were  alike  members.  The 
ascetic  and  the  humanist,  the  practical  and  the  doctrinal  reformer  met 
together  and  worked  In  harmony.  Their  numbers  were  some  fifty  or 
sixty  in  all.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Pagan  Renaissance,  when  its  weaker 
elements  were  coming  to  the  surface,  and  when  decadence  rather  than  i 
new  interest  in  life  was  becominp;'  its  keynote,  there  was  thus  growing  in 
numbers  and  influence  a  party  full  of  promise  for  the  future  history  of 
the  Clmrch.  A  stern  and  ahnost  Puritan  moral  ideal  was  conihin'^i 
with  a  belief  that  there  was  no  essential  antagonism  between  faith  and 
culture,  between  profane  learning  and  Christian  knowledge.  As  tho 
great  medieval  theologians  and  scholasties  liad  interpreted  Clirisiiunitv 
to  their  age,  and  had  harmonised  tlie  divergent  element^i  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  time,  so  now  in  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  the  feeling 
found  expression  that  the  work  had  to  be  done  afresh,  and  that  the  new 
revelation  given  to  men  by  the  Renaissance  must  be  incorporated  into 
the  system  of  Christian  thought. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  desire  for  a  closer  alliance  between  GhristianttT 
and  humanism  which  bound  many  of  these  men  together.  Augustine 
had  always  been  a  force  in  the  medieval  Church,  and  the  Augustinian 
eh'jnMHfs  in  its  theolocry  Avere  ever  again  asserting  themselves  and  clairo- 
iiig  su[)reuiacy.  The  attraction  nf  Augtistine  felt  so  strongly  by  Luther 
was  not  felt  only  by  him.  The  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  l^ginning  ol 
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the  sixteenth  centuries  were  marked  by  a  renewed  study  of  St  Augustine 
in  many  quarters,  and  by  a  consequent  revival  of  the  Pauline  ideas  of 
Justification  in  different  forms.    As  Reginald  Pole  said  in  one  of  his 

letters,  the  jewel  which  tho  Church  had  so  long  kept  half  concealed  was 
again  brought  to  light.  This  trend  of  thought  found  expression  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  de  Vio,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  for  some  time  was 
looked  on  with  favour  in  the  highest  quarters  of  the  rinireh.  That 
section  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  wliicli  wished  to  spiritualise  the- 
ology and  to  deepen  the  bases  of  the  Christian  life  found  ample  support 
in  the  accepted  thef>logy  of  the  day. 

Venice  was  the  home  from  which  came  many  of  the  thinkers  of  this 
type  in  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love.  After  the  Sack  of  Rome  in  1627  its 
members  were  scattered ;  but  in  a  short  time  many  of  them  met  again  at 
Venice,  where  they  found  new  recruits.  The  Senator  Gasparo  Contarini 
and  Gregorio  Cortese,  Abbot  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore,  were  the 
most  influential  of  the  new  members.  Glberti  had  become  Bisliop  of 
Verona  in  1524,and  his  household  became  a  new  centre  for  the  reforming 
movement.  His  administration  of  his  diocese  set  an  examph^  to  other 
prelates  ;  and  his  reform  of  iiis  clergy  served  in  many  ways  as  a  model  to 
the  Fathers  at  Trent,  though  he  himself  did  not  live  to  take  any  active 
part  in  that  assembly.  At  Padiia  Reginald  Pole  spent  many  years,  and 
though  he  was  only  a  layman  his  manner  of  life  and  conduct  of  his 
household  were  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Giberti. 
The  University  of  Padua  numbered  then  among  its  teachers  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day,  and  it  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
Christian  Renaissance.  Modena  also  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  Catholic  reformers;  Giovanni  Morone,  wlio  afterwards  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  the  charge  of  heresy,  was  its  Bishop.  Sadoleto,  Bishop  of 
Carpentras,  Gregorio  Cortese,  and  other  leaders  of  the  movement  either 
were  Modenese  or  had  been  connected  with  Modena.  The  union  of 
scholarship  and  holiness  nf  life  with  zeal  for  practical  reform,  as  exem> 
plified  in  these  nu-n,  is  r.ne  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  movement  for  reform  from  within  thus  inaugurated  in  Italy  did 
not  become  a  power  in  oOicial  circles  in  Rome  until  tlie  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  The  paper  reforms  of  the  Fifth  Latvian  remained  a  dead 
letter,  while  the  good  intentions  of  Adrian  VI  came  to  nothing.  His 
reign,  nevertheless,  wUl  ever  be  memorable  from  his  confession  that  the 
source  of  the  poison  which  was  corrupting  the  whole  Church  was  in  the 
papal  Court,  nay  even  in  the  Pontiffs  themselves.  Ignorant  of  the 
world,  ignorant  of  the  forces  at  work  in  Rome  itqplf,  Adrian  was  helpless. 
If  he  liad  had  any  measure  of  success,  his  reforms  would  have  been  of  a 
moral  and  practical  kind  alone.  Having  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
cloisters,  he  knew  little  of  the  change  that  hiul  rome  over  linman  thought. 
St  Thomas  was  his  master,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  work  of 
the  greatest  of  medieval  thinkers.    Adrian  was  a  precursor  of  Caraila 
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and  the  later  Counter-Reformation,  rather  than  of  the  peace-loving 
Gontarinl  and  the  learned  Giberti. 

Clement  VII,  of  the  House  of  Medici,  was  weU»meanlng  and  wished 
to  remove  the  worst  abuses  in  the  Church.  The  hell  through  which  the 
Papacy  passed  dm  ing  his  pontificate  was  indeed  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions, but  they  all  came  to  nothing.  The  cares  of  the  temporal  power 
and  tlie  iiitorosts  of  his  family  left  little  time  for  the  reformation  of 
society.  Still  in  1524  the  Roman  Congregation  was  set  up  to  reform 
the  clergy;  hut  in  the  trouhlons  years  which  followed,  leading  up  to 
the  Sack  of  Uome,  little  could  be  done.  Giberti,  who  with  iV'iciiolas 
Schouiberg,  the  Cardinal  of  Capua,  appears  lu  iuive  influenced  Clement's 
policy  in  those  early  years  of  his  reign,  had  little  time  to  spare  from 
secular  affairs ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  finally  retired  to  his  Bishopric  of 
Verona  that  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  playing  the  part  of  a  re- 
former. Thus,  while  the  Teutonic  lands  were  rapidly  falling  away  from 
the  Church,  nothing  was  done  in  Rome  itself  to  heal  the  abuses  which 
all  men  acknowledged  to  be  crying  for  reform. 

There  was  one  remedy  for  the  Church's  evils  which  was  a  nightmare 
to  Clement.  A  reform  of  the  Church  by  a  free  General  Council  was 
a  cry  which  grew  in  intensity  and  sprang  up  from  many  quarters  as 
Clement's  vacillating  reign  dragged  on  its  way.  Luther  had  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  free  General  Council ;  and  the  appeal  wa55  echoed  in 
the  German  Diets.  Charles  himself  took  up  the  idea;  but,  as  it  6O0n 
came  to  be  seen  that  what  Charles  meant  by  a  General  Council  was  very 
different  from  that  desired  by  the  Protestants,  the  enthusiasm  for  it  soon 
cooled  down  in  Germany ;  and  the  idea  of  a  National  Council  for  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  religion  took  its  place.  At  times,  when  it 
was  a  n  ful  weapon  to  be  used  against  the  Pope,  Charles  also  gave  the 
idea  of  a  National  Council  his  support ;  but  he  sincerely  desired  the  con* 
vocation  of  an  F^cumenical  Council,  and  he  fell  back  on  the  alternative 
only  when  the  conduct  of  the  Papacy  forced  his  hands.  General  Coun- 
cils liad  ominous  memories  for  the  Papacy  since  the  days  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basel ;  and  Clement  no  doubt  felt  that  the  government  of 
the  Church  during  his  pontificate  would  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
examination.  General  Councils  were  apt  to  get  out  of  liand,  and  no  one 
could  foresee  whither  they  might  ultimately  lead.  Clement  succeeded 
in  putting  off  the  evil  day  at  the  price  of  letting  events  in  Germany 
take  their  own  course. 

With  Clement's  successor,  Alessandro  Famese,  who  took  the  title  of 
Paul  III  (1534),  a  new  era  began ;  and  at  last  the  party  of  Catholic 
reformers  found  their  opportunity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pope 
was  to  confer  a  Cardinal's  hat  upon  Gasparo  Contarini :  and  soon  after 
C'araffa,  Sadoleto.  and  Pole  also  receiv«'d  the  sacred  purple.  The  leaders 
among  the  Catholic  reformers  were  summoned  to  Home.  On  January  80, 
1536,  a  Bull  was  read  in  the  Consistory  for  the  reform  of  many  of  the 
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papal  ollices,  but  it  was  not  published  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  Paul  appointed  a  commission  of  nine  to  report  on  tiie  reforms  that 
were  needful.  The  nine  members  of  the  commission  were  Contarini, 
Caraffa,  Sadoleto,  Giberti,  Pole,  Aleander,  Federigo  Fregoso,  Grugorio 
Cortese,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Tommaso  Badia.  Their 
report  presented  in  1587  is  the  well-known  Oonnlium  deUet&rum  eardi- 
naHwn  et  aliorum  praelatorwn  de  emendanda  eeeUna*  The  great  principle 
to  which  they  return  again  and  again  is  that  laws  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed  with  save  for  grave  cause,  and  that  even  then  no  money  should 
be  taken  for  dispensation.  To  the  system  of  money  payments  they  trace 
the  chief  evils  of  the  Roman  Court.  Everything  could  be  obtained  for 
money,  however  hurtful  it  miglit  be  to  the  cfencral  welfare  of  the  Church. 
The  report  does  not  contine  itself  to  the  evils  at  the  fnuutain-liead.  The 
whole  Church  wasinfected  with  corruption.  Unfit  {persons  were  habitually 
ordained  and  admitted  to  beuefices.  Pensions  and  charges  were  imposed 
upon  the  revenues  of  benefices  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  holder  to 
live  an  honest  life.  Expectatives  and  reservations  had  a  demoralising 
effect.  Residence  was  generally  neglected  by  the  Bishops  and  clergy ; 
and  exemptions  from  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  enabled  leaders  of 
scandalous  lives  to  persist  in  their  wickedness.  The  regular  clergy  were 
no  better  than  the  seculars.  S(  andals  were  frequent  in  the  religious 
Houses ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  Orders  enabled  unfit  persons  to  hear 
confessions.  The  Cardinals  were  as  bad  as  the  Bishops  with  regard  to 
residenee,  and  accumulated  offices  in  their  persons.  Indulgences  were 
excessive  in  number,audsaperstitiouspracticcsweretoo  often  encouraged. 
Much  evil  had  followed  from  the  granting  of  marriage  dispensations  , 
and  absolutions  for  the  sin  of  simony  could  be  o])tained  for  a  mere  song, 
lu  Rome  itself  the  services  were  slovenly  conducted  and  the  whole  priest- 
hood was  sordid.  Loose  women  were  openly  received  even  in  the  housea 
of  Cardinals.  Unbelief  grew  apace,  and  unnecessary  disputations  on 
trivial  points  disturbed  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches  to  lead  the  way  in  the  amending  of 
these  evils. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appointment  of  this  remarkable  oommiasioii 
for  reform  Paul  111  published  a  Bull  (^May  29,  1536),  summoning  a 
General  Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  in  Mav,  1537  :  and  a  Bull  of 
Reformation  was  published  in  Sejitember,  1536.  But  the  renewal  of  war 
prevented  the  Council  from  assemi)ling,  and  its  meeting  was  deferred. 
Meanwhile  little  was  done  to  cany  out  the  proposals  of  the  reform 
commission.  It  was  decided  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Capua,  Nicholas  Schomberg,  not  to  publish  the  report,  as  it  revealed 
so  man}'  grave  scandals  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  See.  The  docu- 
ment was  however  privately  printed  in  Rome,  and  by  some  means 
a  copy  reached  Germany.  It  was  republished  there  with  soofiBng 
comments.   This  incident  shows  that  there  was  little  chance  of  any 
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papal  attempts  at  leform  being  regai*ded  in  Gtermany  as  seiioiulj 
intended.  A  beginning  was  indeed  made  at  Rome.  The  offices  of  the 
Dataiy,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Penitentiary  were  overhauled;  and 
a  report  signed  by  Contarini,  Caraffa,  Aleander,  and  Badia — the 
**  ConMilium  qiuitfuor  ddsetorum  a  Pauio  III  iuper  Reformations  sanely 
Bomanae  Ucclesiae^^ — was  in  the  autumn  of  15S7  presented  to  the  Pope. 

Hilt  in  reality  little  seems  to  have  been  done.  The  General  Council 
never  met  at  Mantua.  The  Duke  did  not  desire  its  ])resence  in  his 
territory  :  and  the  war  between  Charles  and  Francis  made  it  practically 
impossible.  The  Council  was  then  summoned  to  meet  at  Vicenza  on 
May  1,  1538,  but  it  again  had  to  be  postponed.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Pope's  zeal  for  reform  was  rapidly  waning.  Contarini  did 
his  best  to  stir  him  up  to  action.  In  his  **J^)t#tofo  de  patettate 
Pontifieis  in  utu  davivm**  and  in  his  J^e pcUBtaU  PonHfeit  in 
€ompo9iUoniSfU%^  be  emphasised  the  propositions  that  the  Papacy 
-ffas  a  sacred  charge,  and  that  its  powers  were  to  be  used  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  not  to  its  destraetion.  In  all  Contarini^s 
writings  the  conception  of  the  Papacy  as  a  monarchy  and  not  a 
tyrann}'  ajipears.  It  is  a  monarchy  over  freemen,  and  its  powers  arc 
to  be  used  according  to  the  light  of  reason.  Though  the  Cathulic 
reformers  held  strongly  to  tlie  divine  mission  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
Church,  they  distinguished  carefully  between  the  legitimate  and  the 
illegitimate  exercise  of  its  autliority.  Freely  the  Papacy  had  received, 
freely  it  should  give.  The  whole  official  system  of  the  Curia  with  its 
fees  and  extortions  had  become  a  scandal.  An  iniquitous  traffic  in 
sacred  things  had  grown  up.  Contarini  appealed  to  the  Pope  to  root 
out  effectively  this  canker,  which  was  destroying  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  In  November,  153S,  Contarini  travelled  with  Paul  III  to  Osi  ia. 
and  they  discussed  his  writings.  "  Our  good  old  man,'*  as  Contarini 
calls  him  in  a  letter  to  Pole,  made  him  sit  by  his  side,  and  talked  with 
him  about  the  reform  of  the  compositiones.  The  Po{)e  informed  him 
that  ho  had  read  his  treatise,  and  spoke  to  him  with  such  Christian 
feeling  that  liis  hopes  were  thus  awakened  anew  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  give  way  to  despair. 

Sarpi  doubts  the  sincerity  of  Paul  III  with  regard  to  reform.  He 
believes  that  the  Pope  took  various  projects  of  reform  merely  as  an 
excuse  to  prove  that  a  Council  was  unnecessary.  But  Sarpi's  prejudice 
always  blinds  him  to  any  good  action  on  the  part  of  a  Pope ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Paul  was  in  earnest  in  wisliing  to  remove  the  graver 
abuses  of  the  papal  Court.  But  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  and  his  energy  did  not  increase  with  years;  more- 
over, he  was  not  a  zealot,  possessed  with  one  overmastering  i'lra.  The 
interests  of  his  family,  bis  own  personal  comfort,  and  the  (liLTnii  y  of  tlie 
Holy  See,  were  to  him  things  that  were  not  to  be  lightly  mked  in  the 
carrying  out  of  any  scheme  of  reform. 
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Nothing  came  immediately  of  his  talk  with  Contarini  in  the  autumn 
of  1538;  but  in  the  spring  of  1540  a  fresh,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  more 
energetic  beginning  of  reform  was  made  in  Rome.  In  April  Giberti 
was  summoned  from  his  diocese  to  g[ive  the  Sacred  College  the  benefit 

of  his  experience;  and  commissions  were  appointed  for  carrying  out 
reforms  in  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Rota,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Peni- 
tentiary. The  hopes  with  which  the  pontificate  had  begun  were  fully 
revived.  Giovanni  Morone,  the  papal  Nnneio  in  Ocrmany,  had  ag'ain 
and  again  in  his  letters  pressed  upon  the  Po})f»  tho  necessitv  of  a  Council 
and  of  energetic  moasures  of  reform,  if  ilu;  (  hiirch  was  to  be  saved  in 
Germany.  Movone's  instructions  ordered  liini  to  be  as  c<niciliatory  as 
possible ;  and  it  seemed  that  moderate  men  on  both  sides  might  arrange 
an  nnderstanding.  The  proposal  of  Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  to 
condemn  as  heretical  a  series  of  propositions  selected  from  Lutheran 
writers,  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Pope.  The  failure  so  far  of  the 
attempts  to  assemble  a  General  Council  made  Charles  fall  back  on  a 
series  of  national  conferences,  in  which  endeavours  were  made  to  find 
some  common  terms  of  agreement  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  when  it  should  meet. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policj'-  that  the  famous  Religious  Collo- 
quy took  place  at  Ratisbon  in  April,  1541,  after  preliminary  meetings  at 
Hagenau  (June,  1540)  and  at  Worms  (November,  1540).  The  detailed 
story  of  the  negotiations  belongs  to  tlie  history  of  Germany ;  but  the 
discussions  which  took  place  are  of  interest  to  us  as  showing  the  extent 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  system  to  which  the  most  liberal 
of  the  Catholic  reformers  were  prepared  to  consent.  Agreement  was 
arriyed  at  on  the  fundamental  articles  of  Original  Sin,  Free  Will, 
and  Justification.  With  regard  to  the  last,  a  neutral  formula  was 
arrived  at  midway  between  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  that  formulated 
later  at  Trent.  Justification  was  two>fold,  and  depended  both  on 
"inherent  "  and  on  *'  imputed  "  righteousness.  Tt  was  attained  by  faith  ; 
but  that  faith  must  l)e  living  and  active.  The  marriage  of  priests  might 
be  permitted  bnt  not  encouraged,  as  also  communion  in  both  kinds. 
On  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  especially  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  agreement  was  found  more  diilicult;  and  wlien  the 
papal  prerogatives  came  on  for  discussion  a  clear  divergence  of  opinion 
showed  itself.  It  was  clear  that,  after  concessions  on  both  sides,  a 
considerable  gulf  still  remained  between  them.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
peacemakers  could  come  to  terms,  there  were  still  Luther  and  the  Pope 
to  reckon  with.  Luther  was  suspicious,  even  unduly  suspicious,  of  all 
papal  advances;  and  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  proposals 
in  wliicli  his  old  adversary  Eck  liad  a  share.  The  P()po,  on  the  other 
hand,  unhesitatingly  rejected  any  ambiguous  definition  of  tho  papal 
prerogative  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments;  and  the  agreement 
on  J  ustificatiou  was  viewed  with  suspicion  in  Rome,  and  only  tolerated 
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after  much  ezplatiatioa.  It  was  clear  that  no  final  settlement  could  be 
carried  at  the  conference,  which  was  accordingly  brought  to  an  end  bj 
the  Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1541. 

Something  at  any  rate  had  been  gained,  and  the  beg^innin^  of  a 
peaceful  solution  had  been  made.  That  comphite  success  should  have 
been  attained  at  Uatisbon  was  probably  imposiiible  from  the  first.  The 
exigencies  of  the  political  situation  at  the  time  made  it  the  interest 
of  the  enemies  of  Charles  to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  religiouji 
difficulties,  which  it  was  feared  would  strengthen  his  hands.  Moreover 
it  was  clear  that  the  Catholic  reformers  were  no  longer  as  united  as 
they  had  been ;  and  their  influence  over  the  Pope  was  evidently  lessen- 
ing. Garaffa  was  drifting  apart  from  his  colleagues,  and  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  leader  of  a  party  whose  spirit  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  gracious  idealists  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  The 
future  of  Catholicism  lay  in  the  balance ;  and  the  next  few  years  would 
determine  for  centuries  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  towards  the 
modern  world,  its  politics,  and  its  thought.  It  may  be  that  \\  hcn  the 
Colloquy  of  Ratisbon  took  place  it  was  already  too  late  to  save  the  nnity 
of  the  Church  in  Germany.  But  to  contemporaries  even  that  did  iu>t 
seem  quite  hopeless.  It  was  difiicult  for  incu  iivuig  in  the  midst  of  the 
drama  to  realise  how  far  the  world  had  moved  f rtmi  its  old  orbit  and  how 
few  of  the  old  landmarks  remained.  To  declare  dogmatically,  however, 
that  the  attempt  at  compromise  mn/Ae  at  Ratisbon  was  doomed  to  failure 
>from  the  first  is  to  assume  that  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  bad 
already  taken  up  the  definite  positions  which  they  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  In  the  case  of  Catholicism,  however,  it  was  only  after 
a  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  was  long  doubtful,  that  its  attitude  was 
definitely  determined. 

The  revival  of  religious  life  combined  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
old  scholastic  dogma  —  the  feeling,  as  Carnesecchi  put  it,  that  men  had 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  only  desired  that  it  should  be  better  preached— 
revealed  itself  first  in  an  awakening  of  the  old  religious  Orders  and  the 
formation  of  others  to  meet  new  needs.  The  numei-ous  exemptions  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  old  Orders  had  given  rise  to  many 
grave  abuses,  and  contributed  to  the  slackening  of  their  spiritual  life. 
Spain,  the  home  of  religious  orthodoxy  united  with  religious  zeal,  led 
the  way  in  reform.  The  achievement  of  national  unity  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  brought  with  it  a  revival  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
The  State  used  the  Cluircli  for  its  own  purposes,  and  the  royal  aulliority 
became  all  powerful.  Tlie  Spanish  hienu'chv,  though  always  fervently 
Catholic,  was  never  ultramontane.  Papal  interference  was  carefully 
limited;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  revived  Inquisition,  Ximenes  reformed 
the  Spanish  Church.  The  religious  Orders  were  brought  under  control ; 
and  the  morals  of  the  Spanish  clergy  soon  compared  favourably  with  those 
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of  the  rest  of  Christeadom.  A  leviTal  of  Scholasticism  in  its  Thomist 
form  took  place,  of  which  the  gteat  Dominican  Melchior  Cano  became 
later  the  chief  exponent.  Stress  was  laid  npon  the  divine  right  of  the 
episcopate.  Bishops  were  not  merely  curates  of  the  Pope.  The  nobler 
sides  of  medieval  Christianity  were  again  displa}  ed  to  the  world  by  the 
Spanish  Churcli.  Tlie  darker  side,  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
intellectuid  intolerance  and  narrow  outlook  on  life,  the  deficient  sense  of 
human  freedom  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  were  there  also ;  but  in  a 
narrower  sphere  the  seeds  were  being  sown  of  one  of  the  greatest 
religious  revivals  the  world  has  seen.  The  line  which  events  took  in 
Spain  could  not  fail  in  time  to  react  upon  the  Catholic  reform  movement 
in  Italy ;  and  that  reaction  became  more  and  more  powerful.  The 
inspiration  of  the  movement  in  Italy  was  at  first  indigenous  ;  but  in 
time  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  Spain  overshadowed  it  and  crushed  out 
its  more  humane  elements. 

But  in  its  beginnings  the  movement  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  single  desire  to  make  the  Catholic  religion  once  more  a  reality.  With 
many  it  took  the  form  of  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  austerity  of  the 
older  Orders.  Grcgorio  Co  rtcse  recalled  to  its  ideal  the  Italian  Benedictine 
Con reflation,  reor^jauised  in  1504,  and  impressed  upon  it  its  duty  of 
supporting  the  Church  Ijy  its  learning.  The  Camaldolese,  an  ofTshoot 
of  the  Benedictines  founded  by  St  Uomuald  in  the  eleventh  century,  were 
reformed  by  Paolo  Giustiniani,  a  member  of  a  noble  Venetian  famUy. 
Anumberof  these  monks  nnderhisdirectionledan  ascetic  lifeat  Massaccio^ 
between  Ancona  and  Gamerino.  After  his  death  in  1528  Monte  Corone 
became  the  centre  of  the  newCongregation;  and  the  Order  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Southern  Europe.  The  old  monastic  Orders,  however,  only 
8et  an  example  which,  powerful  for  good  though  it  was,  went  but  a 
little  way  in  restoring  CatlioHcism  among  the  people.  It  was  reserved 
for  tlie  Franciscans  and  for  new  religious  societies  to  bring  about  a 
revival  of  popular  religion.  In  ir)'26  Matteo  de'  Bassi  was  authorised 
by  element  VII  to  found  a  reformed  branch  of  Franciscans,  ijUnle'cd  to 
revive  the  simple  rule  of  tlieir  founder.  They  came  to  be  known  as 
Capuchins  from  their  garb.  Simple  and  superstitious,  they  appealed  to 
the  populace ;  and  they  became  the  spiritual  guides  and  counsellors  of 
the  people.  Religion  was  vulgarised  in  their  hands,  and  their  influence 
was  not  altogether  for  good.  Some  of  them  embraced  Protestant  ideas ; 
and  for  a  time  the  Order  was  viewed  with  some  suspicion.  But  to 
tlie  Capuchins  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  organisation  does  the 
Koman  Church  owe  the  preservation  of  the  mass  of  the  Italian  people 
in  her  fold. 

The  older  Orders  of  monk'?  and  friars  were,  Itowever,  unequal  by 
themselves  to  achievint^  the  regeneration  of  CuthoHcism.  The  secu- 
lar clergy  in  many  parts  had  fallen  into  a  lower  state  of  degradation 
than  the  regniaia ;  and  it  wu6  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Oratory  of 
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Divine  Love  to  bring  the  pariBh  prieats  to  a  senae  of  their  high  calling. 

Two  of  llio  members  of  the  Oratory,  Gaetano  da  Thiene  and  Giovanni 
Pietro  Cara£fa,  took  the  first  active  ateps  to  effect  this  reformation. 
Gaetano  da  Thiene,  of  an  ancient  family  of  Vicenza,  was  one  of  the 
pronotari  participanti  at  tlie  papal  Court  under  Julius  II.  Tlie  life, 
however,  becume  distasteful  to  hiiii,  and  he  accordingly  resicjiied  his 
post  and  took  orders.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Oi-a- 
tory.  After  u  short  time  he  left  Home  and  worked  in  Vicenza  and 
Venice,  preaching  to  the  people  and  doing  good  works.  His  experience 
there  taught  him  that  the  weakness  of  the  Church  was  largely  due  to 
the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Accordingly,  in 
1528,  he  returned  to  Rome  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  society  to  remedy 
this  evil.  There  he  again  met  Ciraifa,  who  at  once  fell  in  with  his  views; 
and  the  two  worked  together  to  achieve  this  end.  The  Canons  Regular 
of  St  Augustine  may  have  suggested  to  Gaetano  da  Thiene  the  Order 
which  they  obtained  the  permission  of  Clement  VII  to  found  in  1.524. 

Tim  new  society  was  to  consist  of  ordinary  secular  clergy  bound 
toi^cther  by  the  tlirce  monastic  vows.  They  were  to  be,  in  short, secular 
priests  with  the  vows  of  monks.  The  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  a 
life  of  contemplation  were  to  be  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  new  society  is  important,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  own 
work  among  the  secular  clergy  as  for  the  example  it  set.  It  always 
remained  small  in  numhers*  and  its  memhership  came  to  be  confined  to 
the  nobility.  Though  the  original  conception  was  due  to  Gaetano  da 
Thiene,  yet  it  was  from  Cara£fa  that  the  society  took  its  name.  It 
became  known  as  the  Order  of  Theatines  after  his  see  of  Chieti  (Theate). 
It  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his  administrative  ability  and  power  of 
organisation  that  the  society  was  a  success.  It  found  many  imitators. 
A  similar  society  of  regular  clerks  was  founded  at  Somasea  in  the 
Milanese,  1528,  by  Girohuno  Miani,  son  of  a  Venetian  senator;  and 
at  Milan  the  order  of  Barnabites  was  established  about  1.330  by  three 
noble  ecclesiastics,  Zaccaria,  Ferrari,  and  Morigia.  The  Barnabites 
were  extremely  successful  in  their  labours ;  and  their  society  carried 
into  practice  far  and  wide  the  scheme  which  Gaetano  da  Thiene 
had  been  the  first  to  conceive  for  the  improvement  of  the  secular 
clergy. 

Quietly  and  unostentatiously,  with  little  active  assistance  from  the 
papal  Court,  the  regeneration  of  Catholicism  in  Italy  was  thus  beq^nn. 
Caraffa  was  the  guiding  genius  in  the  work,  so  far  as  a  movement  wliich 
was  so  wide  can  be  connected  with  a  single  man  ;  and  it  wiis  pregnant 
with  importance  for  the  future  that  he  was  growing  more  and  more 
estranged  from  the  liberal  Catholic  reforniers,  with  whom  he  liad 
at  one  time  worked  in  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love.  The  path  which 
Contarini  and  his  friends  were  indicating,  greater  freedom  in  discipline, 
reduction  of  papal  prerogative,  and  a  considerable  restatement  of  the 
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traditional  dogma,  meant  a  break  with  the  past  which,  when  ita  full 
import  dawned  upon  them,  shocked  Caraffa  and  those  who  clung  to 
medieval  Christianity.  The  Ratisbon  proposals  of  1541  opened  their 
eyes,  and  the  parting'  of  the  ways  came.  The  group  of  Catholic  reformers 
split  in  two ;  and  the  division  paralysed  for  u  time  the  work  which  had 
been  begun  with  the  ConaiUwn  de  emmdanda  eccletsia.  Until  it  was  clear 
that  a  reform  of  morals  would  not  entail  any  surrender  of  medieval 
theology  and  of  the  medieval  syistem  of  Church  government,  Caraffa  and 
his  friends  made  imposeible  any  general  scheme  of  reform.  The  new 
Orders,  the  Theatines,  the  Barnabites,  and  the  Capuchins,  were  restoring 
Catholieism  rapidly  on  the  old  lines.  Their  work  went  steadily  on,  and 
meanwhile  it  was  enough  to  wait.  They  were  doing  the  work  as  Caraffa, 
and  not  as  Contari  ui,  wanted  it  to  be  done.  The  progress  made,  however, 
was  not  as  rapid  as  might  have  been  wished,  until  two  agencies  appeared 
upon  the  scene  which  became  the  most  potent  of  the  forces  that  re- 
generated Catholicism,  and  breathed  into  it  a  militant  spirit,  making 
all  conciliation  impossible.  The  Inquisition — -the  Holy  Office  for  the 
Universal  Church  —  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  the  new  organisations 
which  achieved  the  work. 

The  Inquisition  whieh  was  set  up  in  Rome  in  1542  by  the  Bull 
lAett  iniiM  was  not  new,  but  the  adaptation  of  an  old  organisation 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times.   The  tendency  to  persecute 

appeared  in  the  Church  in  very  early  days,  but  its  lawfulness  was  always  ^ 
challenged ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  that 
any  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  persecute  systematically.  A  wave 
of  heresy  then  passed  over  western  Europe.  Dualism  and  Manichaeism, 
always  prevalent  in  the  East,  ohtaiiied  a  tirm  footiiii;:  in  the  West  ;  and 
the  south  of  France  became  tlieir  stronghold.  The  Church  became 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  ideas  which  not  only  were  subversive  of 
Christian  faith  but  threatened  the  foundations  of  society  and  morals. 
The  crusading  spirit  was  diverted  from  the  infidel  to  the  heretic.  The 
Albigensian  crusade  achieved  its  purpose.  But  something  more  was 
needed  than  an  occasional  holy  war  upon  heresy.  The  work  was  taken 
in  hand  at  first  by  the  new  episcopal  Courts,  which  were  beginning 
to  administer  the  recently  codified  Canon  Law  in  every  diocese.  But 
their  action  was  spasmodic  ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  their  efforts 
were  reinforced  by  a  papal  Inquisition  entrusted  to  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders.  It  was  regulated  by  the  papal  Leci^atts  and  its 
authority  was  enforced  by  provincial  Councils.  The  Pa{)acy  however 
never  had  complete  control  of  it ;  and  side  by  side  with  it  the  old 
episcopal  inquisition  went  on.  The  episcopate  viewed  the  papal  Inqui- 
sition with  jealousy,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  succeeded  to  some 
extent  in  limiting  its  powers.  In  the  fifteenth  century  its  work  was 
done  and  its  activity  ceased.   It  had  stamped  out  heresy  in  Central 
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Europe  at  an  awful  ezpendiiurd  of  human  life  and  at  the  cost  of  a 
complete  perversion  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

At  the  raoinent  however  when  it  wa«  about  to  disappear  Spain 
asked  for  its  introduction  into  that  country.  The  problem  of  the  Moors 
and  the  Jews  prompted  the  request ;  and  on  November  1, 1477,  Sixtus  IV 
authorised  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  «et  up  the  Inquisition  iu  their 
States.  The  Pajjacy  consented  with  ruluutanue  ;  and  botli  Sixtus  IV  and 
Innocent  VIII  reserved  a  riffht  of  appeal  to  the  Holy  St;e.  But  tlu-v 
were  both  obliged  to  give  way ;  and  by  a  brief  of  August  -o,  i^^i^T, 
Alexander  VI  finally  abandoned  the  claim. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  thus,  though  founded  by  Rome,  did  Dot 
remain  under  its  direct  control.  The  Spanish  monarehy  was  responsible 
for  it  and  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  State,  though  at  times  the  terrific 
engine  which  it  had  created  got  beyond  its  (  ont  rol.  The  thoroughness 
with  which  Torquemada  did  his  work  i  )i ir\  >  (l  its  object;  and  when 
Ximenes  became  Chief  Inquisitor  in  1507  the  lierceness  of  persecution 
to  some  extent  relaxed.  It  was  this  third  or  Spanish  form  of  the  Inqui- 
sition the  success  of  which  suggested  to  Caraffa  the  settini^  up  of  an 
Inquisition  in  Home  to  supervise  the  whole  Church.  The  idea  was 
warmly  supported  by  Ignatius  Loyola;  and  accordingly  Paul  III,  by  a 
Bull  of  J uly  21,  1542,  set  up  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Six  Cardinals  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  were  given  powers  as 
Inquisitors  in  matters  of  faith  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  Papacy 
thus  provided  itself  with  a  centralised  machinery,  which  enabled  it  to 
supervise  the  measures  taken  for  checking  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions. 
Pius  IV  and  Pius  V  extended  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its 
organisation  reached  its  most  developed  form  under  Sixtus  V,  who 
by  the  I5nll  Immenm  remodelled  it  along  with  the  other  Roman  con- 
gregations. The  nunibur  of  Cardinals  composing  it  was  increased  to 
twelve;  and  there  were  iu  addition  a  Commissary,  an  Assessor,  and  a 
body  of  ConsulLors,  who  were  chosen  from  among  canonists  and  theo- 
logians. Besides  these  oilicials,  there  were  numerous  Qualiticators  who 
gave  their  opinion  on  questions  submitted  to  them.  There  were  also 
an  advocate  charged  with  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  and  other 
subordinates.  The  Roman  Inquisition  not  only  proceeded  against  any 
persons  directly  delated  to  it,  but  also  heard  appeals  from  the  sentenees 
of  Courts  of  the  Inquisition  in  other  localities.  Inquisitors  were  in 
addition  sent  by  it  to  any  place  where  they  appeared  to  be  needed. 

Though  the  sphere  of  active  work  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  was 
confined  to  Italy,  it  achieved  the  purpose,  not  only  of  starapinff  out 
Protestantisni  in  the  peninsula,  but  of  bringing  back  the  old  intolerant 
.spirit  into  the  <::overnment  of  the  Church.  Conciliation  and  confession* 
of  failure  could  not  go  hand  iu  hand  with  the  Inquisition.  The  failure  of 
Contarini  at  liatisbon  in  1541,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  1542,  marks  the  active  be^nning  of  the  Counter-Beformation 
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iu  its  narrower  sense.  A  restoration  of  Catlu)licism  by  violence  and 
irresislible  furce  was  beginning,  which  wiis  driving  the  party  of  con- 
ciliation from  the  field  and  rendering  all  their  endeavours  useless. 
The  proposals  of  the  peacemakers  were  belied  by  the  actions  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Tlie  Society  of  Jesus  was  the  second  of  the  two  great  organisationa 

which  rose  u[)  to  save  the  tottering  Church.  Wliat  tlic  papal  Inquisition 
did  for  Italy  the  Society  of  Jesus  did  for  the  CaUioIio  Chui'ch  throughout 
t]ie  world.  Where  force  could  not  be  used,  persuasion  and  the  subtler 
forois  of  influence  were  possible ;  and  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  most 
powerful  missionary  organisation  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Papacy.  With  rapidity  little  short  of  marvellous  the 
Society  spread  not  only  throughout  Europe  but  to  China  and  the  Indies, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  powers  in  the  counsels  of  the  Church. 
Jesuit  Fathers  moulded  to  a  considerable  extent  the  dogmatic  decrees  at 
Trent.  The  emergence  of  the  Papacy  from  the  ordeal  of  the  Council, 
with  its  prerogative  increased  rather  than  diminished,  was  largely  due 
to  their  efforts. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  their  founder,  was  born  in  1491  at  the 
castle  of  Loyola  in  Guipuzcoa.  He  served  as  a  page  at  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  devoted 
to  the  profession  of  arms.  A  severe  wound  which  he  received  at  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna  in  1521  lamed  him  for  life.  During  a  long  and 
painful  period  of  convalescence  there  fell  into  his  hands  several  books 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Sainta.  So 
deep  an  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  that  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  and  transfer  his  allegiance  from 
an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  army.  Restored  to  health  early  in  1522,  he  set 
out  as  a  knight  errant  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  We  hear  of  him  first 
at  Montserrat  at  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  famous  throughout  Spain.  But 
his  stay  here  was  short,  and  we  next  find  him  at  Manresa  not  far  from 
Montserrat.  At  Manresa,  aecordlni^  to  the  traditional  story,  Ignatius 
had  his  celebrated  vision  Instint^'  for  eight  days,  in  whicii  the  plan  of 
his  .society  was  revealed  to  him  and  the  method  which  he  worked  out  in 
his  Spiritual  Ej-*'rci.Hes.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
evolution  of  his  great  idea  was  a  very  gradual  process,  and  that  he  owed 
more  to  others  than  his  disciples  have  been  usually  willing  to  admit. 
At  any  r;ite  we  know  for  certain  that  he  left  Manresa  early  in  152S  as  a 
pilgrim  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a  great  society  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  But  its  exact 
nature  was  not  yet  at  all  clear  in  his  mind.  Ignatius  had  little  know- 
ledge of  the  great  world  and  its  needs.  To  a  Spaniard  war  with  the 
infidel  was  an  obvious  idea  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reconquest 
of  Jerusalem  should  occur  to  him  at  the  first  as  the  most  laudable  object 
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for  his  society.  His  stay  at  Jerusalem  was  not,  however,  very  successful. 
A  reckless  enthusiast  might  cause  trouble  amidst  a  Mohammedan  jmpn- 
lation ;  and  Ignatius  was  refused  permission  to  remain  ia  Jerusalem  and 
returned  to  Venice  in  1524. 

But  the  long  journey  had  left  its  mark  on  his  mind.  He  perceived 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  and  his  lack  of  education,  and  he  determined 
to  do  his  best  to  remedy  these  defects.  From  1524  to  1528  he  studied  at 
the  Uniyerslties  of  Baroelona,  Alcala,  and  Salamanca ;  and  in  1528  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Paris.  It  has  been  suggested  that  fear 
of  the  Inquisition  prompted  him  to  this  step ;  for  twice,  once  at  Alcali 
and  once  at  Salamanca,  he  had  fallen  under  its  suspicion  and  narrowly 
escaped  condemnation.  At  Paris  Ignatius  proceeded  more  cautiously; 
and  the  seven  yeara  of  his  stay  there  mark  the  crisis  of  his  life  when  the 
visionary  and  enthusiast  develnjMMl  into  an  or^T-aniser  and  leader  of 
men.  Patiently  and  quietly,  accepiiii^^  no  rebuff,  he  gathered  round  lii:a 
one  by  one  a  little  band  whom  he  hud  infected  with  his  cntliusiasm. 
Pierre  Lefevre,  a  Savoyard,  was  his  first  disciple.  Through  hiui  he 
obtained  an  influence  over  Francis  Xavier,  the  future  Apostle  of  the 
Indies,  though  he  was  no  easy  conquest.  Diego  (Jacobus)  Laynez  and 
Alfonso  Salmeron«  both  Spaniards,  were  the  nejpt  converts;  and 
Nicholas  Bohadilla  and  Simon  Rodriguez  soon  followed.  On  August  15, 
1584,  the  seven  of  them  heard  mass  and  received  the  communion  in  the 
church  at  IMontmartre  and  made  a  vow  of  poverty  and  chastity.  They 
also  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  the  glory  of  God 
when  they  had  finished  their  courses  at  the  University ;  but,  if  it  was 
found  impossible  to  do  so  within  a  year,  they  agreed  to  throw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  and  place  themselves  absolutely  at  his 
disposal. 

Accordingly  in  l/)-)?  they  left  Paris  and  went  to  Venice  with  the 
object  of  reaching  tlie  Holy  Land.  On  the  eve  of  their  leaving  Pari-* 
Lefevre  had  gaiued  three  fresh  recruits,  Claude  le  Jay,  Jean  Codurc,  and 
Pasquier-Brouet ;  when  Ignatius,  who  had  mesmwhile  visited  Spain, 
rejoined  his  companions,  the  little  band  had  thus  increased  to  ten. 
They,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  in  oonse> 
quence  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
their  vow,  determined  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Pope.  It  was  at 
Venice  that  Caiaffa  and  Ignatius  met,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
Caraffa's  influence  which  brought  home  to  Ignatius  that  there  was  more 
important  work  for  him  and  his  discijiles  nearer  home.  The  infidel  %va3 
at  the  time  less  of  a  danger  to  the  Church  than  tlie  heretic  ;  and,  jn-^t  as 
in  the  middle  ages  the  transition  from  a  crusade  against  tlic  on  -  to  a 
crusade  against  the  otht^r  was  easy,  so  now  it  was  notdiflficnU  lo  pcrsu.uie 
Ignatius  that  his  true  mission  was  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  and 
the  expulsion  of  half-hearted  brethren. 

Ciuaffa  would  have  wished  Ignatius  and  his  disciples  to  unite 
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themselves  to  his  favourite  Order  of  Theatines,  but  to  this  Ignatius 
would  in  no  way  consent.  lie  felt  his  own  peculiar  mission  vividly,  and 
what  w^ere  to  be  the  characteristic  features  of  his  Institute  were  rapidly 
takinpf  shape  in  his  mind.  Though  displeased  by  the  refusal  of  Ignatius 
tu  coiitorm  to  his  wishes,  Caraffa  none  the  less  gave  him  evpry  encourage- 
ment. Caraffa's later  dislike  of  the  Society  when  lie  was  Fupe  was  due 
to  deeper  causes  than  Ignatius'  refusal  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  him. 
The  diplomatic  skill  which  had  marked  Iguatius  ever  since  lie  left  Spain 
in  1528  displayed  itself  in  the  caution  with  which  he  approached  the 
Holy  See.  Accompanied  by  Lefevre  and  Laynez,  he  determined  to  visit 
Home*  leaving  his  other  companions  to  carry  on  in  northern  Italy  the 
work  of  preaching  and  teaching  and  the  gathering  of  fresh  disciples, 
which  they  had  begun  in  Venice.  He  felt  it  was  necesaaiy  to  survey  the 
ground  at  Rome  before  attempting  to  settle  there.  On  his  journey 
Ignatius  had  a  vision  in  a  little  church  not  far  from  Rome,  which  shows 
that  the  worldly  wisdom  which  he  had  ac(juired  had  not  dimmed  his 
sense  of  a  divine  mission.  God  ap|>eared  to  him  in  this  wavside 
Siinctuary,  and  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Uffo  vohu  Ilomae  propitiuH  ero.'* 

It  was  October,  15o9,  when  the  three  enthusiasts  reached  Rome. 
Reform  was  in  the  air  ;  aud,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  little  was  done  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  OcnnHum  de  emendtrnda  eedena^  yet 
Paul  III  was  ready  to  give  every  encouragement  to  any  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Church  which  did  not  call  for  any  great  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  Papacy  itself.  Ignatius  and  his  companions  were 
accordingly  favourably  received  and  authorised  to  preach  a  reform  of 
manners  in  Rome.  The  door  thus  being  opened,  Ignatius  felt  that  tlie 
time  had  come  to  summon  his  other  disciples  to  join  him.  At  Easter, 
1538,  the  little  band  were  ag'ain  united  ;  an<l  the  work  which  they  had 
begun  in  northern  Italy  was  extende<l  to  Rome.  Contarini,  as  well 
as  Caraffa,  welcomed  new  allies  ami  became  their  ])rotector.  It  only 
remained  for  Ignatius  and  his  friends  to  draw  up  a  deiinite  liule  and  to 
obtain  confirmation  from  the  Pope. 

A  supplication  was  accordingly  drawn  up  indicating  the  objects  and 
constitution  of  their  proposed  Society.    Their  petition  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three  Cardinals,  with  Guidiccioni  at  its  head,  who  at  first 
reported  unfavourably  on  the  scheme.    The  needs  of  the  day  required 
the  reform  or  suppression  of  existing  religious  Orders  rather  tlian  the 
creation  of  new.    Ignatius  was  however  not  discon raged.    He  worked  . 
on  ;  and  at  length  on  September  27,  1540.  the  opposition  was  overcome,  ' 
and  by  the  liuii  Regimini  militantis  ecclesiac  the  So(uety  of  Jesus  was  ( 
founded.    The  Bull  contained  a  recitation  of  the  petition  of  Ignatius 
and  his  companions;  and  it  is  the  only  certain  authority  in  our  jntsses- 
sion  from  which  we  can  learn  the  nature  of  his  plan  in  its  early  form. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  is  that,  while  the  objects  of  the 
Society  are  clearly  indicated,  its  constitution  is  only  vaguely  outlined. 
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Its  members  are  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  Ilis  Vicar,  to  whom  they  are  to  take  a  special  vo-w  of  obedience. 
They  are  to  be  the  mihtia  of  the  Holy  See,  devotiiif^  themselves  to  it.-i 
service  whenever  it  may  direct.  As  preachers  and  directorsof  conscieuces 
they  are  to  woi  k  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  above  all  by 
means  of  the  education  of  the  young.  They  are  to  take  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  chastity,  and  obedience  to  the  General  whom  they  set  over 
themBelves,  in  all  things  which  concern  the  obeeryance  of  their  Rule. 

The  power  granted  to  the  General  is  unprecedented  in  its  extent. 
The  right  of  command  belongs  to  him  entirely.  He  is  to  decide  for 
each  his  vocation  and  define  his  work.  This  is  the  only  indication  in 
the  Bull  of  the  elaborate  hierarchy  of  degrees  which  appears  in  the  later 
constitution  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  time  this  apparently  absolute 
power  granted  to  the  General  is  limited  bv  tlip  fact  that  in  ccrtiiiri  eases 
he  is  to  take  the  advice  of  lii.s  council,  which  is  to  consist,  in  iinpnrtant 
matters,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Society,  while  in  affairs  ui  less 
moment  tliose  members  who  ha})pen  to  be  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood alone  need  be  consulted.  Here,  and  in  the  insistence  on  a  period 
of  probation  before  admission  to  the  Society,  there  is  an  apparent 
approximation  to  the  constitutions  of  the  older  religious  Orders,  in 
which,  however  much  stress  might  be  laid  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
authority,  that  authority  was  always  bound  to  act  in  a  canonical  and 
constitutional  way.  If  then  the  scheme  laid  before  Paul  III  contained 
the  germ  from  which  the  matured  constitution  of  the  Society  was  to 
grow,  yet  there  were  also  present  in  it  elements  which  disguised  the 
extent  to  which  the  Society  was  a  new  departure.  The  lansfuac^e  of 
Ignatius'  petition  is  not  inconsistent  in  its  main  features  with  the  future 
consiitution  of  tlic  Society,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  im})ly  it.  The 
unique  nature  of  the  new  organisation  was  not  fully  realised  by  the 
officials  of  the  Roman  Court.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  members 
to  sixty,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Bull,  may  however  show  that  they 
did  not  intend  it  to  grow  to  unmani^able  size  until  its  tendencies 
revealed  themselves  more  clearly. 

On  April  4, 1541,  six  out  of  the  original  tenmemb  of  the  Society, 
who  were  then  in  Rome — Ignatius,  Laynez,  Salmeron,  Le  Jay,  Pasquier- 
Brouet,  and  Codure  —  met  to  elect  their  General.  The  four  who  were 
absent  with  the  exception  of  Pobadilla  had  sent  their  votes  in  writing. 
Ignatius  was  unanimously  elected.  He,  however,  refused  the  honour  ; 
but  he  was  acfain  elected  on  April  7.  At  last  on  April  17  he  gave  way  ; 
and  on  April  22  he  received  the  vows  of  his  companions  at  the  church 
of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura.  Thus  began  the  generalate  of  Ignatius, 
which  lasted  until  his  death  on  July  31, 1566.  The  fame  of  the  new 
Order  soon  spread  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  many  fresh 
members  were  admitted  to  its  ranks.  A  second  Bull  (Jn^wMhiM  itoHs) 
was  obtained  from  Paul  III,  dated  March  14, 1548^  which  repealed  the 
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clause  of  the  former  Bull  limiting  the  number  of  members  to  sixty. 
Meanwhile  Ignatius  continued  to  work  at  the  Constitutions  :  and 
the  experience  which  he  gained  during  the  iirst  years  of  the  Society  s 
exiBtence  no  doabt  imoonaoiouBly  modified  his  scheme  for  its  goyernment. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  members — an  increase  which  he 
himself  did  not  altogether  welcome — with  the  consequent  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  Society,  made  it  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  General  and  to  weaken  still  further  those  checks 
on  his  power  which  appear  in  thf^  petition  of  1640.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  nnity  of  action  of  the  Society  be  preserved.  Jndginf^  from 
the  part  phiyed  after  the  death  of  Ii^natius  by  Laynez,  it  i'-'  oxtrenjely 
probable  that  this  development  was  largely  due  to  his  intlui  nce. 

Howe%^er  this  may  he.  the  change  and* )ubtedly  took  place  ;  and  by  a 
Bull  of  Paul  ill  of  October  18,  1549  (^Licet  debitum  pastoralis  officii)^ 
and  by  a  Bull  of  Julius  III  of  July  21,  1550  (JEJxposcit  pattaralU  officii)^ 
the  power  of  the  General's  Council  was  still  furtixer  limited  and  other 
changes  were  made  in  the  original  plan.  It  is  dear  from  the  language 
of  both  these  Bulls  that*  though  further  drafts  of  the  Constitutions  had 
been  laid  before  the  Papal  authorities,  Ignatius  had  not  yet  reduced 
them  to  their  final  form.  From  the  Bull  of  Julius  III  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  a  series  of  deg^rees  in  the  Society  was  already  shaping 
itself,  but  that  the  government  of  the  Society  had  not  yet  become  the 
system  of  absolutism  it  afterwards  became. 

Julius  III  (1550-5)  was  kindly  disposed  towards  Ignatius  ;  and 
(luring  his  pontificate  the  Collegium  liomunum  and  the  Collegium 
Germanicum  were  set  up  in  Rome,  to  both  of  which  he  granted  an 
annual  subsidy.  His  successor  Marcellus  II,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Oroce,  had  been  one  of  the  Legates  at  Trent.  It  was  due  to  his 
influence  that  Laynez  and  Salmeron  were  present  at  the  Council  as  the 
theologians  of  the  Pope.  With  Marcellus  the  Counter-Reformation 
ascended  the  papal  throne  ;  and  the  Jesuits  appeared  about  to  become 
the  predominant  influence  in  the  Roman  Court.  But  he  died  three 
weeks  after  his  election,  and  was  succeeded  by  Caraffa,  who  took  the 
title  of  Paul  IV.  The  new  Pope  immediately  disj)la\  ed  hostility  to 
the  Order.  A  domiciliary  visit  was  paid  to  the  (icsii  and  a  search  made 
for  arms.  PauFs  hostility  to  Spain  made  him  susj)ect  a  body  which 
liad  such  close  relations  with  that  country,  lie,  however,  employed 
Laynez  in  connexion  with  his  schemes  for  reform ;  and  it  was  only  i^ter 
the  death  of  Ignatius  that  he  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Society. 

Laynez  was  elected  Vicar-G^eral  on  August  d,  1556,  to  administer 

the  affairs  of  the  Society  until  the  Congregation  could  assemble  to  elect 
a  new  (jeneral,  and  toapprore  the  Constitutions  which  Ignatius  had  left. 

For  various  reasons  the  meetincf  of  the  General  Congre<]fation  seems  to 
have  been  delayed ;  and  Laynez  spent  the  time  in  preparing  a  final 
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edltiou  of  tlie  Institute  for  Bubmiasion  for  its  approval.  Dissensions 
meanwhile  bi  oke  ont  ;  Laynez  was  accused  of  purposely  deferring  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Congregation  in  his  own  interests.  Bobadilla, 
Rodrii^noz,  and  Piisquicr-Hrouct  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
They  appeali'd  to  the  Pope  ;ig;iiiist  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  tlio  Vicar- 
General,  and  requested  that  the  government  of  the  Society  during  the 
interregnum  might  rest  with  the  Couucil  of  the  Society.  The  Pope 
then  called  upon  Laynez  to  bring  before  him  the  Constitutions  and 
rales  of  the  Society.  Cardinal  Carpi  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  matter.  His  report  recommended  the  confirmation  of  Laynez  as 
Vicar-GeneraU  but  advised  that  in  future  be  should  be  obliged  to 
consult  the  Council.  Laynez,  howeyer,  managed  to  obtain  from  the 
Pope  a  second  enquiry,  which  was  conducted  by  Cardinal  Ghislieri, 
tiie  future  Pius  V.  It  is  ncH  clear  what  tlie  exact  result  of  this  second 
enquiry  was,  but  Laynez  skilfully  managed  to  divide  the  opposition  and 
paralyse  its  efforts.  At  length  on  June  10,  1558,  the  General  Conirre- 
gation  met;  and  July  2  wiis  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  new 
General.  Twenty  Fathers  were  present.  Cardinal  Pachcclio  superin- 
tende«l  the  election  by  order  of  the  Poi>e,  and  Laynez  was  elected  by 
thirteen  votes  out  of  twenty.  The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  approve 
the  Constitutions  in  the  form  they  were  presented  to  it  by  Layues. 

Laynez  had  apparently  won  a  great  triumph.  He  had  quelled  the 
opposition  to  his  authority.  He  had  persuaded  the  assembly  to  accept 
the  Latin  yersion  by  Polanco  of  Ignatius*  Institute,  by  which  the  absi> 
lute  power  of  the  General  was  secured.  But  he  had  reckoned  without 
the  Pope.  When  Paul  IV  heard  that  tbf"  ^Tcneral  Congregation  had 
confirined  the  Constitutions  of  the  Society  without  consulting  him  and 
■were  about  to  adjourn,  he  sent  Cardinal  Pachecho  to  demand  the  inser- 
tion of  two  alterations  in  the  Rule.  In  the  first  plucc,  the  Jesuits  were 
to  he  bound  to  recite  the  offices  of  the  Church  in  choir  as  other  religious 
Orders  were  bound  to  do  ;  and  in  the  Bect)nd  place,  the  office  of  General 
was  to  be  for  three  years  only  and  not  for  life.  Paul  IV  evidently 
feared  the  power  which  the  Constitutions  of  the  Society  would  give  to 
an  able  man  to  wield  as  he  thought  fit.  The  Society  might  become  an 
vmpermm  in  itnperio.  The  **  black  Pope  **  might  become  a  dangerous 
power  behind  the  throne.  If  we  read  the  story  in  the  light  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Society,  this  is  not  an  improbable  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  Paul  IV. 

Laynez  saw  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  submit.  The  General  Con- 
gregation bowed  to  the  wislies  of  the  Holy  Father  and  dispersed.  The 
two  alterations  of  the  Rule  were  not  incorporated  in  it.  but  are  printt'd 
as  an  a[)pendix  to  the  edition  published  at  Home  in  Decendjer,  li>«>S. 
Laynez  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  better  times.  They  were  not  long 
in  coming.  On  August  18,  1559,  Paul  IV  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pius  IV,  who  did  not  share  his  predecessor's  dislikeof  theOrder.  Laynez 
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seized  a  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  Society  the 
questloii  whether  a  mere  informal  order  of  a  Pope  was  blDding  on 
them ;  but  they  considered  it  better  to  bring  the  matter  directly  before 
Pius  IV,  who  revoked  the  order  of  his  predecessor  so  far  as  that  was 
necessary.  The  Papacy  thus  gave  way  in  its  first  struggle  with  the 
Society  which  was  to  be  so  often  more  a  master  than  a  servant. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  describe  at  considerable  length  the  early 
history  of  the  government  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  show  how  gradually 
it  rf'Vi'aled  its  true  nature  to  the  world,  and  that  absolutism  did  not 
triumph  without  considerable  opposition  in  the  Society  itself.  The 
new  institution,  however,  from  its  very  bcginninjr.  was  the  exj)ression  of 
the  principle  of  blind  obedieiue  to  aiitliority.  Other  Orders  lia<l  incul- 
cated it  as  a  virtue  ;  but  uuue  had  provided  so  searching  a  discipline  by 
which  complete  ascendancy  could  be  attained  over  its  disciples.  More- 
over its  purpose  was  not  merely  to  produce  Christian  humility  and  the 
spirit  of  self-denial  in  the  individuaL  It  was  to  make  each  member  a 
ready  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  in  its  warfare  with  the 
world.  A  practical  object  was  always  the  end  in  view — the  triumph  of 
the  Church  over  hostile  forces,  the  conquest  of  the  hosts  of  Satan  what* 
ev^  form  they  miglit  assume.  A  perpetual  warfare  was  to  be  waged, 
and  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  faithful  obedience  to  orders. 
The  theory  of  this  discipline  is  developed  in  the  Spirihtal  ErerciMg  of 
St  Ignatius,  a  work  of  genius  in  devotional  literature.  Tliou<;h  it  owes 
its  form  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  Exercitatorio  de  la  vida 
eapii  dual  of  Dom  Garcia  de  Cisneros,  the  Benedictine  Abbot  of  Mont- 
tferrat,  published  iu  1500,  which  Ignatius  no  doubt  liuind  m  use  at  the 
convent  at  Montserrat  during  his  stay  there,  and  to  the  writings  of 
mystics  such  as  Gerard  Zerbold  of  Zutphen  and  Mauburnus  (Johannes 
Momboir),  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life,  which  he 
probably  met  with  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  yet  it  is  no  mere  compila- 
tion. The  spirit  which  breathes  through  its  pages  differs  from  tliat 
which  distinguishes  most  mystical  writings,  in  that  the  absorption  of  the 
soul  in  God  is  not  to  be  the  end  of  action  but  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  further  work.  Tlie  moral  paralysis  of  pantheism,  tlie  dani^er  of  all 
mystics,  is  avoided.  Accordin!:^  to  the  plan  of  the  work  tht;  medita- 
tions are  divided  into  four  main  divisions  or  weeks.  In  the  first  j»eriod 
the  course  of  the  meditations  is  conducted  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
neophyte  a  kind  of  inpnotism,  a  passive  state  in  which  he  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  impressions  thut  it  is  desired  to  make  upon  him.  In  the 
second  week  the  glories  of  the  Heavenly  King  and  the  privileges  of  His 
service  are  set  before  the  disciple.  The  armies  of  Christ  and  Satan  are 
contrasted,  and  the  demands  that  God  makes  upon  men  are  set  forth. 
The  third  and  fourth  weeks  are  devoted  to  meditation  upon  the  sacred 
story,  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  enormity  of  human  sin ; 
and  finally  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven  are  set  before  the  disciple.  To 
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gain  them  he  mmt  give  up  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  tliizikiug  Ujt 
himself.  Absolute  obedience  to  the  bride  of  Christi  the  Church,  its 
doctrines  and  its  life,  is  the  only  way  of  salvation. 

Such  was  the  ideal  which  Ignatius  set  before  the  world  in  the  Spir' 

itual  Exercises  ;  and  its  spirit  was  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  Society. 
^  The  Spiritual  Uxercises  became  the  Bible  of  the  Order  and  moulded  its 
religious  life.  The  novioo  on  admission  was  trained  in  its  method.  He 
lost  his  personality  to  tind  it  again  only  in  tlie  Society.  lie  himself  was 
but  raw  material  for  the  Sooietv  to  mould  as  it  would.  All  his  far-ultie? 
were  to  be  developed,  but  the  initiative  was  never  k^ft  to  liini.  The  life 
of  the  Society  was  a  life  of  mutual  suj)ervision  and  .subordination.  That 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  was  fully  recoguisoiU  but  no  man  mig^ht  Ix* 
the  judge  uf  his  own  capabilities.  The  Society,  through  its  General  and 
those  appointed  by  him,  apportioned  to  each  his  work.  The  novices 
were  distinguished  according  as  they  were  selected  for  the  priesthood  or 
for  secular  duties  $  while  those  whose  vocation  was  not  yet  dear  formed 
a  separate  class  called  ^  indi£ferents.*'  After  a  novitiate  of  two  yeark, 
promotion  was  given  to  the  grade  of scholastics. Those  who  belonged 
to  this  class  spent  some  five  years  in  the  study  of  arts,  and  tlien  acted 
themselves  as  teachers  of  junior  classes  for  a  similar  period.  The  atudv. 
of  theology  followed  for  four  or  five  years  ;  and  iluui  admission  might 
be  given  to  the  rank  uf  s]'! ritual  coadjutors.  Others  however  were  con- 
fined to  tlie  rardv  of  temporal  coadjutors.  They  were  employed  in  the 
service  of  tlie  Soeiety  and  ministered  to  its  needs,  and  m.a}'  be  compared 
to  the  lay-brethren  of  otlier  Orders.  Tlie  great  majority  of  meuil)ers  of 
the  Society  never  passed  beyond  the  rank  of  spiritual  coadjutor.  Thev 
took  part  in  all  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society,  in  preaching  and 
teaching.  The  heads  of  its  Colleges  and  Residences  were  taken  from 
this  class ;  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  Society,  which 
was  confined  to  the  **•  Professed  of  the  Four  Vows,**  who  were  the  Society  j 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Besides  the  three  ordinary  vows,  they 
took  one  of  special  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  undertaking  to  go  whitherso- 
ever he  might  order.  The  higher  offices  of  the  Society  were  confined 
to  them.  Their  number  was  always  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
membership  of  the  Society ;  and  at  the  denth  of  Ignatius  they  onlj 
numbered  thirty-five.  There  was  also  a  small  elass  called  the  ''Pro- 
fessed of  the  Three  Vows,"  which  only  differed  from  that  of  the  spiritual 
coadjutors  in  that  the  vows  were  taken  in  a  more  solemn  way.  It  wa.-: 
reserved  for  those  who  were  admitted  into  the  Society  for  exceptional  , 
purposes. 

At  the  head  of  this  elaborate  hierarchy  stood  the  General.   His  ^ 
power  was  absolute  so  far  as  the  ordinary  alfairs  of  the  Society  were  con^ 
cerned ;  but  he  could  not  alter  Its  constitution  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  General  Congregation.   An  intricate  system  of  cheeks  and 
counter-checks  guarded  against  any  part  of  the  huge  machine  getting 
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beyond  his  control,  a  system  to  which  to  some  extent  he  also  was  subject. 
Six  assistants  were  appointed  to  keep  a  watch  upon  him,  and  the  pnssi- 
bility  uf  hia  deposition  was  provided  ior.  Espionaj^e  and  deiaUon 
permeated  the  whole  Society.  Absolute  as  his  autiiority  was,  the 
General  felt  that  in  the  Society  there  was  a  great  impersonal  force 
behind  binif  which  prevented  him  from  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the 
founder. 

Admirably  fitted  as  such  an  organisation  was,  with  its  combination 

of  adaptability  and  stability,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society  with 
the  least  possible  friction,  yet  it  was  inevitable  that  the  influx  of  able 
men  into  the  Society  should  load  to  a  variety  of  ideas.  The  intended 
unity  of  thought  as  well  as  action  could  only  be  partially  enforced,  and 
the  abler  minds  could  not  be  made  to  think  alike.  A  considerable 
Spanish  opposition  arose  in  the  Society,  which  criticised  what  it  tlionjifht 
to  be  certain  evil  temleucies  in  the  bod}-.  Mariana  wrote  a  w(Jik  on 
the  defects  of  the  Order  ;  and  the  theory  of  morals,  which  Pascal 
criticised,  did  not  become  prevalent  in  the  Society  without  a  struggle. 
But  in  its  first  and  golden  age  such  division  as  there  was  did  not  weaken 
to  any  appreciable  extent  its  unity  of  action,  and  it  offered  an  unbroken 
front  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

The  spread  of  the  Society's  organisation  and  the  ubiquity  of  its 
members  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  were  remarkable.  The  Latin  ^ 
countries,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  were  soon  covered  with  a  net-  , 
work  of  its  institutions  ;  and  Jesuit  Fathers  became  an  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  Princes.  North  of  the  Alps  progress  was  less  rapid.  In 
Southern  Germany  and  Austria  a  foothold  was  obtained  ;  Init  it  was 
not  until  after  the  linal  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  mnch 
progress  was  made  there.  In  France  considerable  opposition  iiud  to  be 
overcome  before  the  Society  could  obtain  an  entry  at  all ;  and  its  after* 
wards  famous  College  of  Clermont  long  lived  a  precarious  existence. 
Candid  critics  in  the  Church  were  not  wanting.  Melchlor  Cano  called 
the  Jesuits  the  precursors  of  Antichrist;  and  St  Carlo  Borromeo  in 
his  later  years  viewed  with  suspicion  the  power  and  tendencies  of  the 
Society.  Great  as  their  importance  became,  almost  immediately  after 
their  foundation,  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  their  missionary  influence, 
at  any  rate  outside  the  Latin  countries,  is  commonly  antedated.  Their 
educational  system,  which  was  a  great  advance  on  anything  which  had 
gone  before,  was  only  <:^radnally  develof>ed  ;  and  by  means  of  it  their 
greatest  services  to  the  Church  were  rendered.  During  the  years  in 
whicli  the  Council  of  Trent  sat,  and  in  those  Immediately  preceding,  it 
was  the  Inquisition  which  was  the  most  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Papacy.  The  Jesuits  rendered  yeoman  service  at  the  Council  itself, 
and  their  day  came  when  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Such  were  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Church  when  at  length  cir- 
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^umatances  allowed  the  long"  deferred  (/ouiicil  to  meet.  The  Christian 
KcJiaiSftuuco,  with  it8  ideal  of  the  uuity  o£  iuiLh  and  reason  aud,  its 
attempt  to  find  a  place  within  the  Choroh  for  all  that  was  best  in  the 
achievements  of  the  human  mind,  its  philosophy,  its  science,  and  its  art, 
was  rapidly  being  eclipsed  by  a  new  spirit,  which  claimed  lor  Church 
authority  complete  control,  and  gave  little  scope  to  human  freedom  and 
self-realisation.  The  .sacrifice  of  the  intellect  rather  than  its  consecra- 
t  io!i  was  demanded.  Mankind  was  to  remain  in  bondage  to  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past.  The  progress  that  was  being  rapidly  made  in  human 
knowledg"e  was  to  be  ignored.  Catholiciam  \va.«5  never  to  go  beyond  its 
medicvul  exponents.  Concilialion  and  compromise  with  the  new  viewii 
was  uoiusequeiitly  treason,  and  "No  surrender'*  was  the  cry. 

Paul  III  stood  aloo£  and  looked  on  aa  the  new  power  grew  in  strength 
and  made  itself  felt  in  the  Church.    The  last  of  the  Kenais6ance  ropcb, 
he  was  liberal  in  his  sympathies,  but  he  never  gave  his  whole  confidence 
to  any  party.  The  reformed  and  tolerant  Catholicism,  which  seemed 
about  to  prevail  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  found  itself  only  partially 
supported,  if  not  abandoned,  and  others  were  allowed  to  frustrate  its 
efforts.  Contarini,  on  his  return  to  Ital}'  after  the  Colloquy  of  Ratisbon, 
was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Bologna,  but  his  intluem  e  was 
gone.    His  death  occurred  soon  after,  on  August  24,  1;j4:2,  and  he  was 
spared  the  further  disillusionment  which  the  Council  would  have  inevit- 
ably brought  to  him.    fie  was  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  an  age  of 
great  men,  and  the  i)lessing  of  the  peacemaker  was  his.    (xiherti  sur- 
vived him  little  more  than  a  year,  dying  on  December  oO,  lo43.  The 
loss  of  Coutarini  and  Giberti  was  an  irreparable  blow  to  the  party  of 
conciliation.   Sadoleto,  Pole,  and  Moione  survived ;  but  none  of  them 
had  the  force  of  character  to  fight  a  losing  cause  ;  and  Pole  and  Moione 
ended  their  days  in  trying  to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy,  the  one  by 
playing  the  part  of  a  persecutor  in  England,  the  other  by  windiug  up 
the  Council  in  the  papal  interest.    For  the  time,  however,  Viterbo,  of 
which  Pole  was  governor,  became  the  centre  of  the  remnants  of  that 
little  band  which  had  first  found  a  common  bond  in  the  Orntory  i.f 
Divine  Love.    Everything  now  depended  on  the  coming  Council,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  to  await  eventn. 

Though  the  Colloquy  of  liatisbon  Inid  failed  to  achieve  any  permanent 
result,  yet  the  Emperor  did  not  altogether  despair  of  conciliation.  The 
varying  circumstances  of  the  political  situation  from  time  to  time  affected 
his  attitude  towards  the  Lutherans ;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  a  genu- 
ine desire  all  along  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  Church 
by  a  General  Council,  from  which  the  Roman  Court  itself  was  not  to  be 
exempt.  Paul  III,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  desire  for  a  CoandU 
at  which  it  was  clear,  after  the  events  at  Ratisbon,  that  the  papal 
prerogative  was  likely  to  be  .severely  handled.  It  was  impossible  for 
him,  however,  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Emperor  altogether ;  and. 
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after  an  iuterview  between  them  at  Lucca,  Paul  III  at  length  again 
agreed  to  sammon  a  CounciL  Accordingly  on  May  22, 1542,  a  Bull 
was  publislied  summoning  a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Trent  on 
November  1, 1542.  Trent  was  selected  as  the  place  of  assembly,  with 
the  hope  of  satisfying  llie  Germ.nn  <lemand  that  the  Council  shonld  meet 
on  German  territory.  Though  the  population  of  Trent  was  luainly 
Italian,  it  was  within  the  Empire  and  under  the  protection  of  Cliarles* 
brother  Ferdinand.  At  the  same  time  it  was  easy  of  access  to  the 
Italian  Ilishops,  and  was  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  beyond  the 
Pope  s  control.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  principality  under  its  Bishop» 
Christofero  Madruzzo,  Cardinal  of  Trent. 

In  August,  1542,  Parisio,  Morone,  and  Pole,  the  Legates  appointed 
to  open  the  Council,  started  for  Trent ;  and  the  Council  was  duly  opened 
on  November  1.  There  were,  however,  only  a  few  Italian  prekttes  present; 
and,  as  no  more  arrived,  by  a  Bull  of  July  6, 154S,  the  Pope  again 
adjourned  the  Council.  The  war  between  Charles  and  Francis  I  again 
made  the  Council  impossible ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1544  it  was 
agreed  that  all  proceedings  against  the  Lutherans  should  be  stayed  until 
a  free  and  general  Council  could  be  held  in  Germany.  Charles  also  pro- 
mised to  hold  a  Diet  in  wliich  the  relipfions  questions  should  again  be 
discussed  and  if  possible  arranged.  The  Lutherans  were  jirivately  assnred 
that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  frame  a  scheme  of  compreheubion, 
and  that  the  Pope  should  not  bo  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

The  proceedings  at  Speier  seriously  alarmed  the  Pope ;  and  on 
Aiigust  5,  1544,  he  addressed  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Emperor.  The  sin  of  Eli  would  be  his,  he  wrote,  if  he  did  not  lift  up- 
his  voice  against  the  unwarranted  interference  in  the  affairs  of  religion 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet.  Toleration  was  pernicious,  and  the  attempt 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  a  national  assembly  largely 
composed  of  laymen  unheard  of.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  a  reforma<' 
tion,  and  had  declared  this  often  by  promisini^  a  Council ;  and  it  was  the 
]*]inporor  himself  who,  through  the  war,  was  liindcrinL^  the  one  means 
which  could  restore  the  peace  of  Christendom.  The  Pope  now  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  active  steps  if  the  control  of  the  situation 
\vai>  not  to  pass  out  of  his  hands.  Unless  something  was  done,  Charles 
might  be  driven  to  follow  the  example  of  Henry  VIII,  and  the  German 
Church  might  fiill  away  from  the  Holy  See.  The  Council  must  be  held 
in  order  to  satisfy  Charles,  but  it  must  be  conducted  with  quite  other 
objects  than  those  contemplated  by  him.  The  formulation  of  doctrine 
should  be  its  chief  business.  The  old  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church 
must  be  laid  down  afresh  so  as  to  make  all  conciliation  of  the  Protestants 
impossible.  All  discussion  of  the  papal  prerogatives  must  be  avoided  ; 
and  the  reform  of  practical  abuses  must  take  quite  a  secondary  place. 
Having  enunciated  the  Church's  doctrine,  tlie  Council  might  leave  to 
the  Holy  Father  the  carrying  out  of  such  reforms  as  were  necessary. 
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The  Council  in  fact  was  to  be  used  as  an  agent  of  the  Counter-Ref onna^ 
tion  and  as  another  means  to  the  defeat  of  Protestantism. 

All  the  resources  of  a  skilful  and  patient  diplomacy  were  now  dcToted 

to  this  end.  A  Bull  was  published  on  September  17,  1544,  summoning 
the  Council  to  meet  on  March  14,  1545;  and  Cardinal  Akssundio 
Farnese  was  sent  to  Germany  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Kmperor.  On  September  18,  1514,  the  Treaty  of  Crepy  was 
gir^ned,  and  it  was  no  loii<,'er  so  essential  to  Charles  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Lutherans.  The  Emperor  and  the  l*apaey  80on  began 
to  draw  nearer  to  one  another.  Charles  refused  to  conlirni  the  rights  of 
the  LiUtherans  without  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution.  Ue  did  not  feel 
strong  enough  as  yet  to  provoke  a  general  contest  with  German  Protest- 
antism. The  Turkish  danger  was  again  imminent,  and  the  Imperial 
treasury  was  empty.  It  thus  came  about  that,  when  at  length  the 
Papacy  was  willing  to  proceed  actively  with  the  Council,  the  Eni[>eror 
on  the  other  hand  wished  to  defer  it  for  a  time,  as  it  seemed  likel^*^  to 
drive  the  Lutherans  to  desperation.  Charles  accordingly  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  in  1545  allowed  the  religions  question  to  be  vt^^m  discussed, 
and  proposed  another  coUoc^ny  of  the  tlieoh)<^ians.  Until  the  Diet  was 
conclndt'd  lie  requested  the  Pope  to  defer  the  o[jening  of  the  Conneil. 
Paul  1 1 1  vigorously  protested  against  what  was  nothing  shurt  of  an  iiisult 
to  the  Counnl;  and  the  negotiations  proceeded.  Charles  even  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  the  transference  of  the  Council  to  a  really  Grerman 
town,  from  Trent  which  was  only  German  in  name,  and  the  Pope  replied 
by  threatening  to  translate  it  to  Rome  or  Bologna.  Charles  then  saw 
that  further  concession  was  necessary,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  risk  the 
hostility  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  which  this  transfer  would  inevitably 
provoke.  In  October,  1545,  accordingly,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  he  requested  the  Pope  to  open  the  Council  as  quickly 
as  possible  at  Trent;  and  informed  him  that  the  religions  negotiations 
at  the  Diet  were  not  seriously  intended,  and  that  tlieir  only  purj)ose  was 
to  deceive  the  Protestants  until  his  military  preparations  were  ready 
and  he  should  be  able  to  crush  them. 

The  negotiations  that  led  uj)  to  the  opening  of  the  Council  thus 
ended  in  a  triumph  for  the  Papacy  ;  and  the  Protestants  bad  little  to 
expect  from  a  Council  which  began  under  such  auspices.  Their  only  hope 
lay  in  a  conflict  of  interestjS  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  and  these 
Powers  now  appeared  in  close  alliance.  Their  agreement  was  not  however 
so  close  as  it  appeared,  and  the  Papacy  felt  that  only  the  first  step  had 
been  gained.  Charles,  even  when  in  alliance  with  the  Pope,  never  in- 
tended the  Council  to  content  itself  with  a  solemn  publication  of  Catholic 
dogmas  to  the  world.  A  reform  of  the  Church  in  head  and  member?; 
was  necessary,  even  if  the  wislies  of  the  Protestants  were  to  lift  iguorrd. 
Charles  never  had  any  intention  of  merely  playing  the  papal  game.  The 
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exigeucies  of  the  political  siiuuiiou  would  determine  the  extent  of  tlio 
concessions  he  would  make  to  the  Papacy  ;  and  Paiil  III  felt  that  it  was 
no  easy  task  which  still  lay  before  him. 

Paul  III  deemed  it  unwise  to  preside  in  person  at  the  Council.  An 
old  man  of  nearly  eighty,  the  project  of  the  journey  and  a  lengthy 
sojourn  at  Trent  was  alone  suiBcient  to  deter  him  from  the  idea ;  besides 
which  it  was  better  for  the  Papacy  to  avoid  being  directly  involv* d 
in  the  struggle  of  parties  which  was  inevitable  at  the  Council.  He 
accordingly  appointed  three  Legates  to  preside  over  its  meetings  and  to 
conduct  the  business.  They  were  to  keep  in  close  comTnunication  with 
Rome,  and  no  important  matter  was  to  be  decided  until  he  liad  been 
consulted.  His  choice  fell  upon  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte,  Marcello 
Ceivini,  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  and  Reginald  Pole.  Del  Monte  and 
Cervini  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  papal  interest.  The  former  was 
hasty  and  impatient,  a  worldly  Cardinal  of  the  unreformed  papal  Court. 
Cervini  represented  tbe  party  of  Caraffa  and  the  new  Catholicism,  intol- 
erant, narrow,  and  uncompromising,  but  keenly  anxious  for  the  removal 
of  moral  abuses  in  the  Church.  Cervini,  moreover,  was  a  diplomatist  of 
the  first  order ;  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  numerous  rooks  and 
shoals  on  which  tlic  Papacy  stood  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  during  the 
Council  were  skilfully  avoided.  He  prevented  many  a  scene,  which  the 
haughtiness  of  del  Monte  had  provoked,  from  becoming  serious ;  and  none 
knew  better  liow  to  pour  oil  on  trojibled  waters.  Pole  was  little  more 
than  a  eij)her  from  the  bcirinning.  His  academic  mind  was  liel])less 
amidst  the  play  of  liviii-i-  forces  in  which  lie  found  liimself  ;  and  he  had 
to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  his  collea<j;-ues  who  liad  the  Papacy  beliind 
them.  His  nomination  as  Legate  was  only  intended  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  conciliation  to  the  papal  policy,  and  he  felt  himself  helpless  from 
the  first.  He  spoke  several  times  in  fovour  of  moderation,  but  soon  lost 
heart.  His  ill  health  provided  him  with  a  oonvenient  pretext  to  with- 
draw later  from  a  scene  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  failure.  Great 
as  was  his  intellectual  ability,  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader ; 
and  he  was  unequal  to  playing  the  part  that  Contarini  might  have  played 
in  the  Council. 

On  March  13, 1545,  the  Lecjates  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Trent. 
They  had  the  vncruest  instructions,  and  could  do  notliincf  but  wait,  while 
the  neg'otiations  mentioned  above  went  on  lietween  Charles  and  the  Pope. 
At  lenLjth,  when  a  favourable  juncture  seemed  to  have  arrived,  tlic  Pope 
ordered  them  to  open  the  Council  on  December  13,  l.')45,  and  bade  a 
number  of  Italian  Bishops  make  their  way  to  Trent.  The  attendance 
at  the  opening  ceremony  was  but  meagre.  Besides  the  Legates  and 
Cardinal  Madrnzao,  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  only  four  Archbishops,  twenty 
Bishops,  and  five  Generals  of  Orders,  with  a  small  number  of  theologians, 
were  present.  Of  the  Bishops,  five  were  Spanish  and  two  French  ;  and 
Sweden,  England,  and  Ireland  were  represented  by  one  Bishop  each. 
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Cardinal  Madriizzo  was  the  only  prelate  who  in  any  sense  could  be  said 
to  represent  the  Empire  ;  and  the  rest  were  Itulians. 

The  lirst  three  sessions  were  spent  in  making  the  necessary  ariauge- 
ments  for  the  business  of  the  Council.  A  division  of  opinion  at  once 
arose  as  to  the  exact  title  to  be  used.  The  proposal  of  the  Legates, 
8acro9aneta  Trideiiitma  8jfnodu9  m  Spirttu  $aneto  legitime  eongregata 
in  ea  prae»identHu9  tribwi  apotUdieae  tedtM  UgaiiB^^  was  not  satis&ictoty 
to  a  portion  of  the  Council ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  add  the  words 
^  univerwlem  ecclenam  repretentans.*^  The  intention  of  the  amendment 
was  to  express  the  superiority  of  the  Council  even  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
revive  the  memories  of  Constance  and  Basel.  The  Leg'ates  expressed 
their  dislike  of  it  to  the  Pope  on  these  grounds,  though  in  }>ul)lic  tlipv 
resisted  it  merely  as  being  unnecessary  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal.  A  question  of  more  practical  importance 
followed  iki  to  the  right  of  voting.  At  Constance  voting  had  been  by 
nations ;  and  Abbots  and  theologians,  as  well  as  Bishops  and  Generahi 
of  Orders,  were  allowed  to  vote.  The  Bishops  were,  however,  very  jealous 
of  their  privileges ;  and  it  was  decided  to  confine  the  power  of  voting  to 
Bishops  and  heads  of  religions  Orders.  The  claim  of  absent  Bishops  to 
vote  by  proxy  was  rejected  by  the  Legates  by  order  of  the  Pope.  Only 
Bishops  in  partihu%  "  might  represent  their  diocesans.  This  was  a 
great  victory  for  the  curial  party.  In  the  absence  of  voting  by  nations, 
it  ensured  a  preponderant  influence  to  the  Italian  Bishops,  who  were 
mostly  blind  adherents  to  the  Papacy.  Many  of  them  were  very  poor 
and  were  in  fact  dependent  upon  tlie  Legates  for  their  daily  bread.  The 
papal  pensions  and  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  witli  lucrative  olliees  kept 
them  loyal  to  the  Curia,  the  interests  uf  which  were  largely  their  own. 

It  was  from  the  Spanish  Bishops  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Legates 
had  most  to  fear.  Charles  had  issued  peremptory  orders  for  them  to 
attend  the  Council ;  and  they  became  the  backbone  of  the  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Curia.  The  work  of  Ximenes  had  borne  gfood 
fruit ;  and  the  Spanish  Bishops  were  the  most  learned  and  the  ablest 
among  the  members  of  the  Council.  Their  orthodoxy  was  unimpeach- 
able, they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  the  moderate  party  for 
roneiliation  in  doctrine,  but  equally  with  them  they  were  determined  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope,  and  to  remove  the 
abuses  of  tlie  papal  Court.  So  alarmed  were  the  Legates  by  their  arrival 
and  by  the  [)rospects  <>f  an  increase  in  their  number,  that  they  wrote  to 
the  Pope  urgently  requesting  thai  ten  or  twelve  capable  Italian  Bishops 
of  proved  fidelity  might  be  sent  to  the  Council  to  resist  them. 

The  divergence  between  the  interests  of  the  Curia  with  its  Italian 
supporters  and  the  foreign  Fathers  was  plainly  revealed  when  the  order 
of  business  came  to  be  determined.  In  his  instructions  to  the  Legatee 
Paul  III  clearly  laid  down  that  reform  was  only  a  secondary  and  less 
important  cause  of  the  convocation  of  the  Council.   Its  principal  work 
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was  to  be  the  definitiuu  of  dogma.  It  was  for  this  latter  purpose  that 
Paul  III  had  consented  to  summoa  the  Council.  By  proclaiming  anew 
the  old  dogmaa  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  would  be  rendered 
impossible ;  and  before  any  reforms  hostile  to  the  papal  interests  could 

be  undertaken  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  bring  the  Council  to  an 
end.  The  Emperor  and  the  Spanish  Bishops,  together  with  the  few 
moderate  and  independent  men  among;  the  Italians,  had  however  no 
intention  of  meekly  siibniittiiig  to  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  reform.  When  the  Clmrch  had  been  purified,  then  the 
time  would  come  fur  the  discussion  of  (questions  of  doctrine.  Led  by 
Cardinal  Madruzzo,  who  represented  the  imperial  views,  they  insisted  on 
reform  being  taken  in  hand  at  once.  The  Legates  were  placed  in  a  very 
dli&cult  position  and  were  afraid  of  risking  an  open  defeat.  Feeling  ran 
so  high  in  the  Council,  that  an  open  revolt  was  likely  if  th^  insisted 
on  b^inning  with  the  discussion  of  doctrine  alone.  They  accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Campegg^o,  the  Bishop  of  Feltre,  proposed 
a  compromise,  that  doctrine  and  reform  should  be  treated  at  the  same 
time  by  the  separate  commissions,  and  should  come  before  the  Council  in 
alternation ;  and  for  this  proposal,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cardinal 
Madruzzo,  they  obtained  a  majority  on  January  22,  1546.  The  eom- 
promise  was  a  partial  defeat  to  the  eurial  party  and  reveMlcd  the  strenf^th 
of  the  opposition.  The  Pope  was  furious  and  called  upon  the  Legates 
to  get  the  duciision  rescinded.  The  Legates,  however,  pointed  out  that 
thiswasimpossible;  and  the  Pope  accordingly  acquiesced  with  a  bad  grace. 
He,  however,  prohibited  the  discussion  of  any  plan  for  the  reform  of  the 
Roman  Court  until  it  had  been  first  referred  to  him.  As  a  consolation 
the  Legates  reminded  the  Pope  that  they  could  always  lengthen  the 
discussion  on  the  dogmas,  so  as  to  receive  his  opinion  on  the  questions 
of  reform  that  were  under  consideration  at  the  same  time* 

The  details  of  the  procedure  of  the  Council  were  arranged  with  less 
difficulty.  The  whole  Synod  was  di  vided  into  three  classes,  and  the  work 
of  preparation  was  distributed  between  them.  A  preliminary  discussion 
of  each  question,  after  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  theologians  and 
caiiouists,  was  to  take  place  in  the  special  conc^'^rc^atiun  to  which  it  was 
allotted.  The  matter  was  then  to  be  furihcr  discussed  in  a  General 
Congregation  of  the  w  hole  Synod  ;  and  if  approved  it  was  to  be  promul- 
gated in  a  solemn  session  of  the  CounciL  The  rules  of  procedure  being 
thus  settled,  the  dogmatic  discussions  were  opened  at  the  Fourth  Session, 
which  began  on  April  8, 1546. 

The  rule  of  Faith  was  first  considered.  The  Nicene  Creed  including 
the Jiltoque  had  been  reaffirmed  in  the  Third  Session  with  the  significant 
description  "  st/mbolum  fiJei  quo  sancta  Romana  eeclesia  utitnr.''''  The 
sources  of  knowledge  of  religious  truth  werenowexamined;  and  Scripture 
and  tradition  were  sot  side  by  side  as  having  equal  authority.  Ti  adition 
was  defined  as  ''^traditio  Ohristi"  and  "  traditioapostolorum  (Spiritu  Sancto 
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dictante) .^^  The  Chnroh  alone  had  the  r'lglit  to  expound  Scripture  : 
but  silence  was  maintained  as  to  tlie  relations  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
in  the  inatter.  The  traditional  Canon  of  Scripture  was  accepted  ;  and 
the  Vuii,Mie  was  declared  the  authoritative  text,  which  no  one  was  to 
presume  to  reject. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  definitions  would  be  accepted 
without  oppodtion.  Naceluimti,  Bishop  of  Chioggia,  maintained  that 
Seripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith ;  but  he  found  only  six  supporters. 
Others  proposed  to  distinguish  between  apostolic  traditions  and  tradition 
in  general,  but  they  also  met  with  defeat.  The  declaration  that  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  was  infallible  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  time,  and  met  w  ith  criticism  in  the  papal  household  itself.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  theologians  at  Trent,  mostly  Dominicans,  for  medieval 
thcolog"y  was  almost  too  zealous  to  please  the  Roman  Court.  The  Pope 
could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  displeasure  at  tlie  Council  coming  to  a 
decision  on  such  fundamental  points  without  consulting  the  Holy  See. 
He  directed  the  Le<;ati's  to  have  the  decrees  of  the  Fourth  Session 
examined  anew  ;  but,  on  their  piotesting,  he  gave  way  and  abandoned 
the  idea  of  dictating  directly  to  the  Council,  on  condition  that  itii  decrees 
should  always  be  submitted  for  his  approbation  before  being  published. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  business  agreed  upon,  reform  was 
next  taken  in  hand ;  and  a  discussion  began  upon  a  difficult  point  of 
discipline,  the  question  as  to  the  rules  for  preaching  and  catecbisixig. 
This  raised  the  contentious  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Bishopa  to 
the  regular  clerc^y.  Stormy  scenes  took  place,  and  reverend  prelates  gave 
one  another  the  lie.  The  Bishops  of  Fiesole  and  Chioggia  were  the 
most  ofTensivf  to  the  Legates,  on  account  of  their  plain  speaking,  and 
their  recall  from  the  Council  was  requested  of  the  Pope.  A  consideral»]e 
number  of  Bishops  demanded  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions  from 
episcopal  control.  The  discussions  soon  passed  to  wider  issues.  It  was 
claimed  tliat  tlie  residence  of  Bishops  in  their  dioceses  was  ''  jure  JivinoS^ 
and  that  tlie  Pope  therefore  possessed  no  power  of  dispensing  with  it. 
The  Legates,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  to  the  question  immedi- 
ately  before  them ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that,  while  the  regulars 
were  to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  churches  of  their  own  Order  with- 
out episcopal  permission,  they  were  to  be  prohibited  from  doing  so  in 
other  clnn  ches  without  the  licence  of  the  Ordinary. 

Original  Siu  was  the  next  subject  of  discussion ;  and  this  led  on  to  the 
thorny  paths  of  Free  WiUand  Justification.  The  Emperor  endeavoured 
to  defer  the  discu.ssion  on  these  speenlative  points  ;  but  the  Pope  was 
determined  to  obtain  definitions  wliich  would  make  the  breach  with  the 
Protestants  irrepjirable.  The  Le^rates  again  (June  2,  154fi)  reipiestcd 
that  more  Italian  Bishops  mio^lit  he  sent  to  the  Council  to  ('o|»e  with 
the  opposition  ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Justification  was 
entered  upon.  A  Neapolitan,  Thoniiiii  de  San  Felicio,  Bishop  of  La  Cava, 
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and  a  few  theolopfuins,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
alone,  but  tlieir  views  could  obtain  no  hearing;  and  a  scene  ensued 
ill  which  San  Felicio  and  a  Greek  lUshop  fell  upon  one  another,  and 
the  latter's  beard  was  torn  out  in  handfuls.  Tin-  discussion  then  confined 
itself  to  the  mediatini^  view  wliich  Contiuini  had  advocated  in  his 
TraetntuM  de  Justificatione,  Pit^liius,  Pilug,  uiul  ( i  l  opper  lia<l  maintained 
4i  similar  position  in  (Termany ;  and  it  had  the  adherence  oi  some  of  the 
ablest  Catholic  inteHeets,  both  north  and  soutli  of  tlie  Al[>s.  St-ripando, 
the  General  of  the  Augustinians,  was  the  chief  chaiupiuu  in  the  Council 
of  this  view.  Seripando  in  many  respects  resembled  Sadoleto.  The 
best  elements  of  humanism  and  Christianity  were  united  in  him ;  and 
the  position  he  took  up  on  this  doctrine  was  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Augustinian  Order.  He  distinguished  between  an 
"  inherent "  and  an  imputed  *'  righteousness;  and  the  "  inherent"  only 
justified  because  of  the  imputed ;  the  one  was  needed  to  complete 
the  other.  In  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  alone,  however,  lay 
our  final  hope.  The  inherent  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of  works, 
was  by  itself  of  no  avail. 

It  was  in  this  discussion  that  Laynez  and  Salmeron,  the  two  Jesuits  j 
w  ho  iiud  been  brousfht  to  the  Council  by  Ccrvini  as  the  Pope's  theolu-  ■ 
gians,  first  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly. 
Ignatius  was  of  opinion  that  the  Council  was  not  of  very  higli  inipi>rt- 
ance;  but  he  wished  his  Society  to  receive  favourable  notice  there. 
Laynez  and  Salmeron  had  received  very  careful  instructions  as  to  their 
behaviour  in  the  Council.  They  were  to  use  every  opportunity  for 
preaching  and  carrying  on  pastoral  work.  Dogmatics,  however,  were  to 
be  avoided  in  the  pulpit,  and  no  excessive  asceticism  that  might  he 
repellent  was  to  he  practised.  The  Spiritual  Exercises  were  to  be 
introduced  whenever  an  occasion  offered  itself.  In  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  they  were  to  speak  with  moderation  and  avoid  i^iving  offence  ; 
but  they  were  to  oppose  anything  approaching  to  tlie  new  views.  Every 
night  they  were  to  meet  and  discnsstheir  joint  plansof  aetion  wiili  Le  Jay. 

The  politic  instructions  of  Ignatius,  which  Laynez  and  Salmeron 
faithfully  carried  out.  were  eminently  sueeessful.  Tlie  Jesuits  were 
exempted  from  the  general  prohibition  of  preaching  during  the  Couneil, 
and  soon  obtained  considerable  influence  with  the  Spanish  Bishops. 
They  came  to  be  known  as  the  great  advocates  of  purity  of  dogma  and 
scholasticism  in  the  Council ;  and  their  importance  rapidly  increased. 
When  Ignatius  wished  to  recall  Laynez,  Cervini  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  indispensable.  With  regard  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Bishops,  Ignatius  wished  the  Jesuits  to  play  the  rdle  of  mediator  ; 
but  this  position  was  soon  abandoned^  and  they  became  the  scientific 
supporters  of  tlie  Roman  claims.  Their  skill  in  patristic  and  scholastic 
quotation  was  reniarkalde.  and  they  read  to  the  Council  what  were  whole 
treatises  rather  than  speeches. 
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Layuez  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  great  question  of  J  usti- 
fication.  While  arlmittinj^  the  distinction  between  "inherent**  and 
"  ini])utod  "  rigliteousness,  ha  niaiutained  that  the  "imputed  "  rigbteou«i- 
nc'ss  l)ccame  involved  in  the  "  inherent."  The  merits  of  Christ  weit- 
imparted  to  man  throiig^h  faith;  and  we  must  rely  on  the  merits  of 
Cliiist  not  because  they  complete  but  because  they  produce  our  own. 
The  efficacy  of  works  was  thus  implied.  Seripaudo  had  nuuntained 
that  we  must  relj  on  the  imputed"  righteousnese:  the  righteoasness 
of  Christ  was  alone  true  and  8iifficient»  and  it  was  our  faith  in  that 
which  ultimately  justified  us.  Such  a  view  made  reconciliation  with  the 
Protestants  not  impossible,  while  that  of  Lajnez  brought  all  hopes  of 
sgreement  to  an  end. 

In  his  speech  against  Seripando,  Laynez  point6d  out  with  great  skill 
the  weakness  of  mediating  theoldEfy;  and  the  superficial  clearness  of  hi^: 
logic  appealed  to  the  assf»inl)le(l  Fatliers.  The  moderate  j^arty,  though 
unable  to  persuade  the  Council  of  their  vicAvs,  were  yet  able  to  obtain  a 
decree  on  tlie  subject  sufficiently  anil)i<:^u(>us  to  allow  the  poss51>ility  of 
the  development  of  Jansenism  in  the  future.  The  fonuula,  huwever, 
made  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  impossible ;  and  the  Papacy 
and  the  Jesuits  thus  obtained  their  object*  Pole  exhorted  the  CouncO 
not  to  reject  any  opinion  simply  because  it  was  held  by  Luther,  but  his 
voice  had  little  weight  Seripaudo  was  left  to  lead  tiie  moderates;  and 
Pole  left  the  Council  at  the  end  of  June,  his  health  breaking  down,  and 
retired  to  Padua.  In  Aup^nst  the  Pope  requested  him  to  return  to 
Trent,  but  he  excused  himself ;  and  in  October  he  was  definitely  relieved 
of  liis  functions.  Meanwhile  the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  Session  were 
solemnly  published  on  June  17,  l.")4G :  and  Paul  III  ajiproved  and 
ratified  by  a  brief  the  decrees  with  regard  to  preaehinc!".  Only  the 
Hishop  of  Fiesole  protested  ai^^tinst  this  indirect  claim  of  ihr  l*upc  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  rei^uired  his  assent  and  confirniaiion. 

Though  the  Legates  had  successfully  steered  their  way  through  the 
discussions  on  the  most  fundamental  points  of  doctrine,  they  still  feared 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Spanish  Bishops  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  reform.  To  prevent  this  they  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
translation  of  the  Council  to  an  Italian  town  where  it  would  be  more 
completely  under  their  control.  Madruzzo,  who  was  the  energetic 
advocate  of  the  Emperor's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  reform,  had  several  ac- 
rimonious conflicts  with  the  irritable  del  Monte  ;  and  the  situation  n^rain 
l>ecame  strained.  Cardinal  Pacheclio  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Legiites 
of  falsifying  the  votes.  The  charge  was  groundless,  but  it  is  an  indicii- 
tion  how  iiigh  feeling  ran.  The  Emperor  peremptorily  refused  to  consent 
to  the  translation  of  the  Council;  and  the  Legates  had  to  content 
themselves  with  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  solemn  publication  of  the 
decrees  on  Justification.  A  further  rampart  against  the  Protestants  in 
the  form  of  doctrinal  decrees  upon  the  Sacraments  was  also  prepared; 
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and,  while  the  EmiKior  endeavoured  to  prevent  further  defiiiilion  of 
doctrine,  the  Legates  did  all  they  could  to  hasten  it  on.  Fearing  to 
press  the  Emperor  too  far,  Cervini,  diplomatic  as  ever,  proposed  a 
compromise.  The  publication  of  the  decrees  on  Justification  was  to  be 
delayed,  if  the  £mperor  would  consent  to  the  suspension  of  the  Council 
for  six  months  and  to  all  disciplinary  reform  being  left  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  however  rejected  the  proposal  at  once ;  and  the  Legates 
then,  on  Dercmbcr  29,  1546,  persuaded  the  Council  to  agree  to  the 
publication  of  the  decrees  on  Justification  at  the  Sixth  Session  on  January 
13, 1547.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  the  decrees  were  confirmed 
by  the  Pope,  who,  as  a  concession  to  the  Council  in  return  for  the 
a<ljouninieiil  of  the  question  of  the  residence  of  Bisliops,  proceeded  to 
publish  a  Hull  re(iuiring  Cardinals  liolding  bishoprics  in  plurality  to 
resign  them  within  a  certain  date.  So  far  as  it  was  carried  out,  the  liiiU 
was  little  more  tlian  u  dead  letter,  as  they  reserved  to  themselves  many 
pensions  and  charges  upon  the  revenues  of  the  sees  which  they  resigned. 

Rapid  progress  was  made  meanwhile  with  the  decrees  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, while  that  on  the  residence  of  Bishops  was  again  delayed.  The 
Tiew  that  residence  was  ^jwe  dwimC^  and  therefore  not  dispensable  by 
the  Pope,  was  again  insisted  on  by  the  Spanish  Bishops;  and  Garranza 
wrote  a  8[>ccial  treatise  on  the  subject.  But  the  servile  Italian  majority 
was  continually  increasing ;  and,  when  the  independent  Bishop  of  Fiesole 
maintained  that  the  Episcopate  possessed  all  spiritual  powers  in  itself 
and  tliiit  l]is]io[)s  were  not  simply  the  delej^ates  of  the  Pope,  the 
manuscri{)t  of  his  speech  was  demanded,  in  order  that  he  misj^ht  be 
proceeded  against  for  derogating  from  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 
This  was  however  too  much  for  the  Council ;  and  such  a  storm  ensued 
that  hiH  manuscrij)t  was  returned  to  hini.  The  Legates  however  suc- 
ceeded in  avoidi]ig  any  mention  of  tlie  Cardinals  in  the  decree  on  resi- 
dence, and  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question  whether  it  was  **/iiri 
divino  **  or  not.  Residence  was  simply  declared  necessary,  and  power 
was  given  to  Bishops  to  visit  all  the  churches  of  their  diocese,  including 
the  Cathedral  Chapter.  The  whole  decree  was,  however,  limited  by  the 
prescription  that  it  was  not  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  In  this  form  it  was  solemnly  published  at  the  Seventh 
Session  on  March  5,  1547,  together  with  decrees  on  the  Sacraments  in 
general,  and  on  baptism  and  confirmation. 

While  affairs  were  thus  proceeding  in  the  Council,  tlie  Emperor  was 
obtaining  a  series  of  successes  in  Germany  which  alarmed  the  Pope. 
Paul  III  hatl  no  desire  to  see  Charles  too  powerful,  and  was  afraid 
that  he  might  come  in  persoji  to  Italy  and  insist  on  far-reaching  reforms. 
He  therefore  determined  to  authorise  the  Legates  to  transfer  the  Council 
to  Bologna.  The  translation  was  not,  however,  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Legates,  but  they  were  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
vote  of  the  Council  approving  of  it.   A  convenient  pretext  was  found 
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in  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  few  eases  of  j)lague  in  Trent ;  and,  on 
the  ground  that  the  health  of  the  Fathers  was  endan^'ered,  at  the  Eighth 
public  Session  (March  11,  1547)  the  Council  by  38  votes  to  14,  with 
4  abstentions,  decided  to  adjourn  to  Bologna.  Cardinal  Pachecho  and 
the  Spanish  Bishops  however  remained  at  Trent  and  awaited  the 
Emperor's  orders. 

Charles  was  exceedingly  angry  when  he  heard  the  news.  He  refused 
in  any  way  to  recognise  the  translation  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Spanish 
Bishops  were  prohibited  from  quitting  Trent  on  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
They  were,  however,  to  refrain  from  any  conciliar  act  which  might 
provoke  a  schism.  The  course  of  European  politics  during  the  next  two 
years  has  been  narrated  elsewliero.  Charles  remained  firm,  llis  politir;d 
difficulties  did  not  diminish,  but  tlie  nussion  of  Cardinal  Sfoudrato  did 
not  move  him,  and  Paul  III  was  disappointed  of  his  hopes  from  Frani  e. 
The  Diet  of  Angsburc!'  recognised  the  prelates  at  Trent  as  the  true 
Council ;  and  the  JMiiperor  attempted  to  settle  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  nation  by  the  Interim,  until  a  General  Council  acceptable  to  him 
should  meet.  Nothing  remained  for  Paul  III  but  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable;  and  on  September  17,  1549,  he  formally  suspended  the 
Council  of  Bologna.  The  Pope  made  a  show  of  himself  undertaking 
the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  Cardinals  for 
the  purpose ;  but  before  his  real  intentions  in  the  matter  could  become 
clear  he  died  (November  10,  1549). 

Tlie  Cardinal  del  Monte  came  out  of  the  conclave  as  Julius  TIT  on 
Februarv  7,  1550.  Reginald  Pole  was  nearly  elected,  but  Carafia 
reminded  the  Conclave  of  his  Lntlieran  tendencies  at  the  Council,  and 
succeeded  in  turning  the  scale  against  him.  Cervini  was  the  candidate 
of  the  party  of  reaction ;  but  the  Imperialists  regarded  him  as  iheir 
most  dangerous  enemy  at  Trent  and  secured  his  exclusion.  Del  ^lonte, 
though  he  had  been  not  less  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Emperor, 
might  be  gained  over ;  and  events  justified  to  some  extent  their  antici- 
pations. The  new  Pope  was  utterly  selfish.  He  only  desired  to  enjoy 
the  Papacy  in  peace,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Emperor*8  wishes,  so  far  as  they  did  not  entail  any  loss  of  power  to  the 
Holy  See.  He  at  once  agreed  to  the  return  of  the  Council  to  Trent, 
and  on  November  14,  IS-'O.  juiblislied  a  Bull  summoning  it  to  meet  on 
May  1,  1551.  In  return  for  a  guarantee  from  the  Emperor  that  the 
papal  authority  should  remain  intact,  he  even  consented  to  leave  it  an 
open  (piestion  whether  the  preceding  decisions  of  the  Council  were 
binding  and  to  grant  the  Lutherans  a  hearing. 

The  new  Pontificate  seemed  to  be  opening  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  Keform  was  again  entered  upon  at  Rome.  A  commission  of 
six  Cardinals  was  appointed  to  consider  the  conditions  of  appointment 
to  benefices,  and  another  commission  to  reform  the  proeedure  of  Con* 
daves.   Difficulties,  however,  soon  arose.   Henry  II  of  France  wished 
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the  Pupe  to  join  a  league  against  the  Emperor,  and,  when  he  declined, 
refused  to  recognise  the  coming  Council.  The  German  Bishops,  and 
still  more  the  Protestants,  despaired  of  any  good  result  from  another 
pupal  assembly,  and  showed  no  eagerness  to  attend.  The  Spaniards 
likewise  were  reluctant  to  take  a  long  journey  whieh  would  probably  be 
fruitless.  Only  some  forty  prelates  were  present  at  Trent  when  the 
CounoU  was  reopened  on  May  1,  1551.  Cardinal  Marcello  Crescendo, 
together  with  two  Bishops,  Pighino,  Archbishop  of  Siponto,  and  Lippo- 
mano,  Bishop  of  Verona,  were  tiie  papal  representatives.  The  two 
Bishops,  with  the  title  of  Xnncios,  were  to  assist  Cresoenzio,  who  alone 
exercised  the  legatiiie  authority. 

The  choice  of  ])resident8  did  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the 
Assembly.  Crescen/.io  was  a  l)lind  adherent  of  tlie  Papacy,  and  oljstinate 
to  boot;  and  his  assistants  were  tsqualiy  attached  to  the  curial  party. 
They  well  understood  that  it  was  their  business  to  proceed  further  with 
the  emphatic  restatement  of  the  old  dogma  in  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy,  which  had  been  so  successfully  begun.  The  Papacy  had  no 
more  intention  of  conciliation  in  doctrine  than  it  had  during  the 
Sessions  held  under  Paul  III.  The  second  meeting  at  Trent  was  thus, 
from  the  beginning,  doomed  to  &ihire  so  far  as  the  Protestants  were 
concerned,  as  the  first  had  been.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  no 
more  in  real  agreement  than  before.  The  meagre  attendance  at  the 
opening  left  no  alternative  to  the  Council  but  to  adjourn ;  and  Sep- 
tember 1  was  accordingly  fixed  for  the  first  (Twelftli )  {)ublic  Session. 
By  that  time  tlie  Electors  of  Mainz  and  Trier  had  arrived,  together  with 
a  few  other  German  and  Sj)anish  Bishops.  It  was  agreed  to  take  up 
the  work  at  the  point  at  whieh  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  previous 
assembly  of  the  Council ;  and  in  this  manner  all  its  previous  decisions 
were  tacitly  confirmed.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  little  good  at- 
tempting to  persuade  the  Protestants  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Council ;  but  nevertheless  the  Emperor  persevered  in  the  attempt. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  first  subject  entered  upon  by 
the  Council.  Laynez  and  Salmeron,  who  again  appeared  in  the  Council 
as  the  Pope's  theologians,  and  with  a  greater  influence  thaii  ever,  strongly 
opposed  any  concession  to  Protestant  views  in  the  matter,  even  in  points 
of  discipline,  such  as  communion  in  both  kinds.  The  Jesuits  had  a 
consi(k'ral)lc  share  in  drawing  up  the  decrees  and  adopted  a  purely 
conservative  attitude.  The  German  prelates,  however,  and  a  few  otliers 
advocated  strongly  a  concession  with  regard  to  the  cup.  Finally,  at  the 
request  of  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  the  matter  was  deferred 
until  the  Protestants  should  arrive.  Meanwhile  the  discussion  on  reform 
was  resumed.  The  abuse  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope  from  the 
episcopal  Courts  was  prohibited,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  regu- 
lated. Decrees  to  this  effect,  together  with  the  decisions  on  the  Eud^a- 
rist,  omitting  those  on  communion  in  both  kinds,  were  promulgated  at 
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the  Thirteenth  public  Sessiuii,  which  was  held  on  October  11,  1551. 
A  safe-conduct  ^Mus  also  granted  to  the  Protestants  wlio  should  attend 
the  Council,  though  not  until  after  mudi  negotiation  as  to  its  exact 
wording. 

The  Legate  began  now  to  grow  anxious  as  to  the  course  affain 
would  take  on  the  arrival  of  "^e  Protestants,  and  tried  to  hasten  the 
delibei-ations  of  the  Council.  At  the  general  Congregation  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  Crescenzio  proposed  that  the  Fathers,  in  order  to  save  time, 
should  simply  accept  or  reject  the  articles  that  the  theologians  luid 
prepared.  The  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  bare  majority.  As 
the  two  Jesuits  were  now  the  most  inlluential  anionic  the  theologians, 
the  success  of  tlie  Lef^ate's  proposal  would  have  meant  that  they  would 
have  practically  dictated  the  decrees  of  the  Council. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  of  Extreme  Unction  were  next  dis- 
cussed, together  with  thirteen  further  decrees  on  reform.  Many  minor 
grievances  were  removedt  but  burning  questions  were  skilfully  avoided. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  promulgated  at  the  Fourteenth  public 
Session,  held  on  November  25,  1551.  At  length,  in  January,  1552, 
some  Protestant  delegates  arrived  in  Trent,  representing  the  Duke  of 
Wiirttemberg,  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  a  few  of  the  south 
German  towns.  The  Legate  opposed  their  admission  to  the  public 
Congregation  unless  they  first  accepted  all  the  conclusions  of  the  Gonn« 
cil ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  Emperor  finjilly  overcame  the  opposi- 
tion of  tlie  Leg'ate,  and  the  deU^giitcs  were  allowed  to  address  the 
general  CongreL^ution  on  January  24,  1oo2.  The  only  result  was  to 
reveal  how  wide  was  the  gulf  between  the  Council  and  the  Protestants. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  Fifteenth  public  Session  on  January  25,  ir)">2,  it 
was  decided  to  adjourn  the  next  public  Session  until  March  19,  loo2,  in 
order  to  enable  other  Protestants  to  arrive ;  and  another  and  more  ex- 
plicit safe-conduct  was  granted  to  them.  The  theological  discnssions 
meanwhile  continued,  but  nothing  was  done.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
situation  was  hopeless.  In  February  many  of  the  Bishops  departed. 
In  March  the  Protestant  delegates  also  left;  and  finally,  on  the  news 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  Council  was  suspended 
on  April  28,  1552. 

The  Peace  of  Passnu  ('15r)2)  and  its  confirmation  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (15o5)  marked  the  failure  of  the  Emperor's  policy.  The  unitr 
of  the  Church  was  definitely  broken.  The  two  Confessions  were  com- 
]»ellcd  to  tolerate  one  another  in  their  respective  spheres  ;  and  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  and  compromise  were  abandoned.  So  far  as  the  Papncv 
was  concerned,  the  Council  passed  away  as  a  bad  dream.  Julius  III 
determined  to  risk  no  more  experiments;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
pontificate  was  spent  in  beautifying  his  villa  near  the  Porta  del  Popoh, 
the  VUla  diPapa  GiuUo^  which  is  his  chief  memorial.  On  his  death  on 
March  24, 1555,  Cervini  at  last  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Marcellus  II. 
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lie  was  the  first  true  Pope  of  the  Counter-Reformatiou,  of  blameless 
life  and  untarnished  orthodoxy,  and  zealous  for  reform.  A  friend  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  at  the  same  time  tactful  and  diplomatic  ;  and  he  well 
understood  the  maxim  that  on  oocasions  more  pradenoe  and  less  piety 
was  better  than  more  pietj  and  less  prudence.  But  Marcellus  II 
only  sunriyed  his  election  three  weeks,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
uncompromising  Caraffa,  who  took  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  Counter- 
Reformation  was  now  master. 

The  new  reign  began  in  earnest  with  reform.  The  Papacy  itself 
would  purify  the  Church  and  ueedcd  no  Council  to  assist  it.  A  Bull 
was  published  annouueiiu^  that  tlie  first  care  of  the  new  Pontiff  would 
be  the  reform  of  the  universal  Church  and  of  the  Ixoman  Court.  Con- 
gregid ions  were  appointed  to  carry  out  this  announcement.  Edict  after 
edict  was  issued  for  the  reform  of  convents  ;  and  the  whole  method  of 
appointment  to  clerical  offices  was  overhauled.  But  what  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  happened.  Reform  and  Uie  Catholic  reaction  were  sacrificed 
to  what  Paul  IV  thought  were  the  political  interests  of  the  Holj  See. 
He  had  ever  been  a  hater  of  Spain,  and  he  now  made  it  his  object  to 
free  the  Papacy  from  its  thraldom.  His  unworthy  nephews  attained  an 
ascwdancy  over  him  by  playing-  upon  the  anti-Spanish  mania  of  the  old 
man.    The  purification  of  the  Church  sank  into  the  background. 

But  the  failure  of  his  nephews  to  achieve  the  object  dearest  to  his 
heart  opened  his  eyes  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1558  ;  and,  wlien 
Cardinal  Pachecho  liad  the  coura^-e  at  tlie  session  of  tlie  Inquisition  on 
January  9,  1559,  to  reply  to  Paul's  excited  cries  of  "  Reform  I  Reform  !  " 
"  Iluly  Fatlier,  reform  must  first  of  all  begin  among  ourselves,"  the  i*ope 
was  convicted  of  sin.  His  nephews  were  banished,  and  reform  of  the 
whole  administration  in  Church  and  State  was  again  begun.  A  large 
remission  of  taxation  had  marked  Paul's  accession,  and  the  burdens  of 
the  people  were  now  still  farther  lightened.  The  JkUarta,  on  which  all 
the  schemes  of  reform  under  Paul  III  had  been  shattered,  was  taken 
in  hand  once  more,  and  with  a  considenible  measure  of  success.  The 
removal  of  vexatious  taxation  and  of  the  toll  on  good  works  was  pressed 
forward.  At  tiie  beginninsf  of  the  rcij^n  Tq-natiusand  Laynez  liad  heon 
consulted  ;  and  Paul  IV  realised  from  the  example  of  their  Society  tliut 
freedom  of  spiritual  services  was  the  road  to  success.  He  saw  that  the 
whole  system  of  fees  levied  on  every  possible  occasion  was  utterly  bad. 
Marriage dispensatious,  a  very  prolitablc  sourceof  revenue,  he  would  have 
none  of.  Officials  must  not  live  by  Court  fees,  nor  should  their  ofSces 
be  bought  and  sold,  or  performed  hj  a  deputy  who  had  to  make  his  own 
profit.  In  short,  the  object  of  Paul's  reforms  was  to  substitute  direct  for 
indirect  taxation.  The  levying  of  tenths  was  approved ;  and  the  people 
were  to  be  taught  that  it  was  their  duty  to  give  directly  towards  the 
support  of  the  Holy  See.  At  the  same  time  Paul  IV  recognised  that  too- 
many  of  the  rights  of  the  Bishops  had  been  absorbed  by  Rome ;  and  in 
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this  way  many  of  his  refonua  anticipated  the  ordinances  made  later  in 
the  last  Sesaioiis  of  ilie  (  ouncil  of  Trent. 

An  equal  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  for  purity  of  life  was  shown 
by  the  energetic  old  m&n.  The  Inquisition  exeteiaed  its  powers  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  even  Cardinals  were  not  spared.  Motone  was  im* 
prisoned;  and  the  suppression  of  liberal  Catholicism  as  well  as  Protestant 
opinions  was  now  definitely  taken  in  hand.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Index 
suppressed  the  slightest  tendency  to  di  verpfe  frommedieval  theology.  The 
l^irit  of  Ignatius  and  his  Society  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  Church. 

Paul  IV,  however,  died  on  August  18,  1559  ;  and  an  immediate 
reaction  sft  in  in  Rdine.  Tlie  severity  of  his  measures  had  made  him 
many  eneniitj-  :  mikI  t  ven  anioncj;'  those  in  favour  of  reform  there  was  a 
considerable  nuinijcr  wlio  had  no  wish  that  it  should  be  the  arbitrary 
work  of  the  Pope.  All  the  Cardinals  accordingly,  before  entering  the 
^  Conclave,  bound  themselves  to  summon  anew  the  General  Council  in  the 
case  of  their  being  elected ;  and  on  December  26, 1559,  Giovanni  Angelo 
de*  Medici  (Medicino)  was  elected  Pope.  He  was  a  MOanese,  of 
middle*olass  origin,  and  unconnected  with  the  great  Florentine  feonily. 
Learned  and  kindly  and  of  exemplary  life,  he  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  than  his  predecessor  had  been.  lie  v^-ished 
to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  to  win  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
monarclis  for  the  Holy  See.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  intention  of 
suffering  any  diuiinution  of  the  papal  prerogative.  Before  his  accession 
he  had  express^fi  himself  in  favour  of  concessions  in  discipline,  such  as 
the  practice  of  conuuunion  in  both  kinds;  and  he  believed  that  by  this 
means  a  Council  might  heal  the  divisions  of  the  Catholic  world  witliotit 
endangering  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Events  showed  that  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  confine  the  issues  to  such  narrow  lines ;  but  at  the  open* 
ing  of  his  reign  Pius  IV  looked  forward  to  a  Council  with  no  misgiTing. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  Francis  II  of  France  greeted  wiUi 
approval  the  proposals  of  the  Pope  to  hold  a  Council.  But  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  name  conditions  which  were  received  with  little  favour  at 
Rome.  Complete  freedom  must  be  given  to  the  Council.  It  must  be 
held  in  aCerman  town,  and  it  should  work  above  all  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Protestants.  In  view  of  these  proposals,  Pius  IV,  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  Ids  nephew  Carlo  Borromeo,  Secretaryof  State,  drew  back  from 
the  idea  of  a  Council.  The  Pope,  in  his  turn,  made  impossible  conditions, 
and  considered  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  reforms  by 
means  of  Congregations  of  Cardinals.  Events  in  France,  however,  com- 
pelled the  Pope  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  Council.  The  States- 
General  at  Orleans  (January  10, 1561)  ordered  the  French  Bishops  to 
meet  on  January  20,  1561,  to  prepare  for  a  National  Council  if  the 
announcement  which  had  been  made  of  a  General  Council  were  not  carried 
out.  A  papal  Bull  had  been  issued  on  November  29,  1560,  summoning^ 
a  Council  to  Trent  for  April  6, 1661 ;  and  Pius  hastened  to  assure  the 
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French  of  the  serionsneas  of  Ms  intentions.  Tlie  Ftench  national  synod 
was  accordingly  abandoned ;  and  Trent  was  accepted  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  Before  the  assembly  could  meet  there  was,  however,  another 
difficulty  to  be  settled.  The  Emperor  and  the  French  government  wished 
for  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Council  was  a  new  assembly,  and  not 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  previouR  Sessions  at  Trent  as  Philip  II  and 
the  Spanish  C'luirch  insisted.  The  sympathies  of  the  Pope  were  with 
IMiilip  ;  but  it  was  necessary  not  to  offend  the  Emperor  and  tlie  French. 
Accordingly  the  question  was  left  in  doubt,  and  no  doHnae  pronounce- 
ment was  made  on  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  Oooncil  went  on.  The  Pope 
instructed  his  Nuncios  to  invite  all  Christian  Princes  to  the  Council, 
whether  schismatic  or  not.  The  Protestant  Powers,  however,  had  little 
confidence  in  the  proposed  assembly  ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
Council  would  be  confined  to  the  nations  still  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome.  Ferdinand,  however,  and  the  French  government  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  Conncil  simply  to  register  the  wishes  of  the 
Curia.  Botli  Powers  wished  for  concessions  which  might  unite  to  the 
Church  the  moderate  Protestants  and  disaffected  Catholics  in  their 
dominions.  Tlie  reforms  which  they  desired  are  enumerated  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  tiie  Council,  and  in  the 
Libel  of  R^ormation  which  the  Emperor  caused  to  be  drawn  up.  The 
Maas  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  revision  of  the  service  books,  communion 
in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  priests,  reform  of  the  Curia  and  a 
redttctlon  in  the  number  of  Cardinals,  the  enforcement  of  residence  on 
ecclesiastics,  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  dispensations  and 
exemptions,  and  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  excommunication,  were 
among  the  chief  points  demanded.  The  whole  Church  system  was  in 
fact  to  be  revised,  and  the  share  of  the  Papacy  in  its  government  to  be 
reduced.  Pnvaria  snpj)orted  most  of  these  demands  ;  and  in  fact  nearly 
all  Catholics  north  of  the  Alps  desired  a  radical  reform  of  the  Church. 

Philip  II  and  the  Spanish  Bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  witihed  for  no 
alteration  in  the  ritual  and  practice  of  the  Church ;  but  they  equally 
desired  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Curia  and  a  diminution  of  the  papal 
authority.  At  the  same  time  they  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  declared 
that  the  assembly  was  a  continuation  of  the  previous  Council,  and  that 
an  effectual  bar  should  be  thus  provided  against  any  advances  towards 
Protestantism.  The  Spanish  Bishops  were  opposed,  even  more  strongly 
than  the  papal  Court,  to  any  alteration  in  the  discipline  and  practice  of 
the  Church.  The  division  among  the  Catholic  Powers  gave  the  Papacy 
a  means  of  which  it  was  quick  to  avail  itself.  The  history  of  tlie  third 
mcfting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  mainly  the  story  of  the  skilful  diplo- 
macy with  which  the  Papacy  played  off  one  nation  against  another  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  all  efforts  for  radical  reform  to  naught.  The  task 
was  not  difficult,  as  there  was  little  co-operation  among  the  Powers  even 
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in  tlif  pursuit  of  objects  which  they  had  in  commou  ;  and  the  Council 
ended  in  strengthen ini;  ratlier  than  weakening  the  papal  grip  ujM)n  the 
Church.  The  Papacy  supported  b)  tiic  ItaUau  episcopate  detied  lUt 
Christian  world. 

No  less  thftn  five  Legates  were  appointed  to  preside  over  the  Council. 
At  their  head  was  pUced  Ercole  di  Gonzaga,  Cardinal  of  MantoSf 
brother  of  the  Duke,  a  man  of  conciliatory  disposition ;  and  he  had  for 
his  oolleagues  Girolamo  Seripando,  the  former  General  of  the  Augos* 
tinians,  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  earlier  Sessions,  Luigi 
Sinionetta,  and  Jacopo  Puteo,  both  of  them  canonists  of  renown,  aiitl 
Stanislaus  Hosius,  who  had  worked  hard  against  heresy  in  Poland.  The 
hist-named  three  were  firmly  devoted  to  the  papal  interests.  Puteo. 
however,  soon  fell  ill,  and  liis  place  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Marc 
d'Altemps,  lii.sliop  of  Constance,  a  young  man  of  little  exjierience. 
Ludovico  Madruz/.o,  nepiiew  of  Cardincil  Madruzzo,  had  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  the  bishopric  of  Trent,  and  received  tlie  Legates  on  their  arrival 
on  April  IG,  15G1. 

The  Bishops,  howeyer,  arrived  but  slowly,  and  summer  and  autumn 
went  by*  At  length  the  Pope  could  wait  no  longer,  and  fixed  the  first 
{Seventeenth)  Session  for  January  18, 1562.  There  were  then  assembled 
for  the  opening  of  the  Council  five  Cardinals,  three  Fatriarcha,  eleven 
Archbishops,  ninety  Bishops,  four  Generals  of  Orders,  and  four  Abbots. 
The  first  business  undertaken  by  the  Council  was  the  question  of  an  Index 
of  Prohibited  Books.  It  was  decided  to  revise  tlie  Index  issued  by  Paul  I V ; 
and  a  commission  of  eighteen  prelates  was  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
A  safe-conduct  was  then  granted  to  anv  Protestants  who  might  come  to 
the  Council  in  the  same  terms  as  that  granted  under  Julius  Hi.  But  this 
was  nothing  more  than  a  formality,  as  there  was  not  the  le?ist  prospect 
that  any  would  attend.  Itwas.  however,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Emperor 
so  far.  Altliough  the  numbers  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Council 
were  greater  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  of  the  earlier  Sessions  a: 
Trent  or  Bologna,  the  assembly  was  purely  a  gathering  of  the  Catholic 
world.  There  was  no  longer  even  the  possibility,  which  had  existed  at 
an  earlier  date,  of  a  frank  meeting  of  the  Protestants  and  a  consideratiim 
of  their  objections.  The  Papacy  had  defeated  the  attempt  before,  and 
mutual  distrust  now  made  it  hopeless.  The  interest  of  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Count  il  lies  in  the  effort  made  by  certain  elements  in  Catholicism 
to  readjust  the  balance  of  forces  in  the  government  of  the  Churchy  and 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Catholics  north  of  the  Alps. 

The  cleft  between  tiie  parties  revealed  itself  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Council.  The  Legates  inserted  in  the  decree  concerniiiLT  the 
opening  of  the  Council  the  Avords  proponent {l>ui<  b'l/ath  ae  ptyi^  -^i  Jen- 
tibmJ'^  Against  this  the  Spanish  Bishops,  led  by  Giuerrero,  Arclibii^lioi' 
of  Granada,  protested.  Its  object  was  to  diminish  the  indepeuden: 
power  of  the  Council  apaii;  from  the  Pope,  by  taking  away  its  rig^ht  of 
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initiative.  Any  proposals  hurtful  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Curia  would 
thus  be  barred.  Philip  II  through  liis  ambassadors  supported  the 
objections  of  the  Spanish  Bishops  to  the  clause.  The  Legates  however 
explained  the  words  away,  and  the  opposition  had  not  the  euiiiage  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  vote.  The  situation  at  first  was  not  very 
promising  for  the  opposition.  A  little  group  of  Spanish  Bishops,  led  by 
a  determined  man,  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  stood  face  to  &ce  witib 
an  overwhelming  number  of  Italian  prelates,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  devoted  to  or  dependent  upon  the  Curia.  A  few  northern 
Bishops  and  a  few  independent  It^ilians  supported  them,  but  they  were 
not  certain  of  the  help  even  of  all  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  these,  chief  * 
of  whom  was  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  had  already  been  won  over  by 
the  Curia.  Behind  the  Spanish  I5i.shops,  h"W(  ver,  were  the  Catholic 
Powers.  All  alike  were  deteimined  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
Council  to  declare  its  supremacy  over  the  Pope,  and  to  free  the  Church 
from  the  curial  despotism.  There  was,  however,  no  harinoiiy  of  action 
and  a  singular  lack  of  co-operation  among  them,  even  for  the  objects 
-which  they  had  in  common.  Moreover  ^eir  efforts  were  ultimately 
paralysed  hy  the  fact  that,  while  the  Emperor  and  France  desired  the 
Council  to  start  entirely  afresh  and  to  make  concessions  in  Church  ritual 
and  practice  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  their  respective  countries, 
Spain,  on  the  Other  hand,  was  determined  that  the  Council  should  be 
considered  a  continuation  of  the  old,  and  develop  the  old  dogma  and 
practiee  on  the  traditional  lines.  The  skilled  intriguers  of  the  Curia 
found  aproniisin^^  liehl  for  their  work. 

The  second  (Eighteenth)  juihlic  Session  was  held  on  February  26,1562. 
The  resohitions  with  regard  to  the  Index  and  the  safe-conduct  to  the 
Protestiuits  were  then  published.  The  Congregations,  meanwliile,  pro- 
ceeded with  their  work  ;  and  doctrine  and  reform  were  taken  in  hand 
together  as  before.  The  decrees  on  the  Eucharist  were  taken  up  at 
the  point  where  they  had  been  left  in  1552.  Communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  the  communion  of  children,  remained  to  be  considered.  The 
articles  of  reform  dealt  with  diocesan  and  parochial  administration;  and 
the  quration  of  the  residence  of  Bishops  was  again  raised.  Simonetta 
endeavoured  to  avoid  a  declaration  on  the  subject ;  but  to  this  the  Council 
would  not  consent  ;  and  on  March  11,  1562,  its  disctission  was  begun 
by  the  general  Congregation.  The  Council  was  unanimous  as  to  the 
iioeessity  of  residence  ;  the  only  disagreement  was  as  to  its  being  "^wrp 
dii'ino"  or  nierelv  "  ^v/f  ec('U'Hia,^ii<-(i.'^  This  indirectly  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Imiiis  ui  papal  authority  ;  and  the  controversy  soon  became 
heated.  The  Legates  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  attitude  they  should 
adopt.  Simonetta  opposed  any  concession  on  the  subject,  while  the 
Caidinal  of  Mantua  and  Seripando  hesitated.  At  length,  on  April  20, 
the  Legates  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  66  voted  for  the  divine  nature 
of  the  obligation  of  residence,  while  71  either  rejected  it  absolutely 
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or  voted  for  remitting  the  question  to  the  Pope.  The  result  wa,^ 
not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  Curial  party.  Only  a  minority  had  voted 
for  a  direct  negative  on  the  subject.  Simonetta  wrote  secret  Ictten,  lo 
Rome,  accusing  his  colleagues  of  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Holy  Se« 
by  pi  eci|)itately  putting  the  matter  to  the  vote.  The  whole  Council 
was  now  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  Cardinal  of  Mantua  and 
Seripando  ceased  to  feel  sure  of  their  ground.  The  papal  letters  to  the 
Legates  changed  their  tone.  Borromco  urged  Simonetta  to  oppose  anj 
action  of  his  colleagues  wliich  would  be  hurtful  to  the  interests 
the  Holy  See.  The  recall  of  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  was  seriously 
considered  at  Home.  Everything  stood  still  while  frequent  letters  were 
^  exchanged  between  tlie  Legates  and  Rome.  The  French  ambassador 
profanely  remarked  that  the  Council  was  not  free,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
canie  to  Trent  in  the  courier's  bag  from  Rome. 

To  add  to  the  dilliculties  of  the  Legates,  on  June  2  a  despatch 
arrived  from  Rome  ordering  the  CouncU  to  be  definitely  declared  s 
oontinuation.  Philip  II  had  insisted  on  this,  and  the  Pope  had  had  to 
give  way.  But,  no  sooner  had  the  news  arrived^  than  the  French  and 
Imperial  ambassadors  declared  that  they  and  the  prelates  of  their 
respective  countries  would  take  no  further  part  in  the  Council  if  this 
were  done.  There  was  nothing  for  the  Legates  to  do  but  to  temporise^ 
in  spite  of  the  distinct  orders  of  the  Pope  ;  and  on  June  6  the  Twentieth 
Session  was  held,  merely  to  be  prorogued.  Meanwhile,  the  general 
Congregation  continued  the  discussion  of  the  decrees  on  the  Eucharist ; 
and  here  the  question  of  commuuiou  in  both  kinds  caused  furiiicr 
trouble.  A  cross  division  of  parties  arose,  Sj)ain  and  Italy  against 
i  lance  and  Germany.  The  Imperial  ambassiidors  allowed  themselves  to 
be  outwitted  by  the  Legates.  The  consideration  of  Ferdinand*s  Libel 
of  Stformation  was  deferred ;  and  the  Council  occupied  itself  with 
matters  of  purely  secondary  importance.  The  Legates  knew  well  how 
to  follow  Borromeo's  advice  and  to  gain   U  henefido  M  tempo,** 

Pius  ly  meanwhile  hesitated.  He  gave  way  to  the  Legates  on  the 
point  of  the  continuation  and  left  the  logic  of  facts  to  demonstrate  its 
reality.  He  mollified  Philip  as  best  he  could.  With  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  resiflence  nothing  was  done.  Aftei-  the  vote  of  Ajtril  20 
the  I><'q-ates  had  referred  it  to  tlie  l*t)j)e,  and  rumours  reached  Trent  that 
Pius  luni  declared  it  to  be  '•''jure  divino,''  \mt  this  was  not  confirmed. 
The  Curia  came  to  no  decision.  It  was  unwise  to  run  counter  to  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  world  in  the  matter,  and 
the  question  was  left  in  suspense.  To  show  the  zeal  of  the  Papacy 
three  Bulls  were  published  at  the  end  of  May  reforming  the  Apos- 
tolic  Chamber,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Chancery ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Council  marked  time. 

So  hopeless  did  the  situation  appear  that  the  Pope  even  contem- 
plated  the  transference  of  the  Council  to  an  Italian  town  and  a  complete 
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breach  with  the  non^Itiiliaii  nations.  So  strong  an  opposition,  however, 
showed  itself  to  the  mere  suggestion  that  the  idea  had  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  other  means  were  adopted  to  bring  the  Council  to  a 

more  i*easonable  frame  of  mind.  Carlo  Visconti,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ventimiglia,  the  Pope's  confidential  agent  at  Trent,  worked  unceasingly 
to  increase  the  papal  iiitluence  in  the  Council.  The  old  methods  were 
pursued  with  the  Italian  Episcopate.  When  a  Bishop  arrived  at  Trent, 
Visconti  consulted  with  the  Legates  as  to  whether  he  should  receive 
payment  for  his  services  or  not.  Those  wlio  could  not  be  readied  by 
pcUiiioiLS  were  not  always  proof  against  the  hope  of  promotion  in  the 
Church.  When  these  methods  failed,  threats  were  sometimes  effective. 
The  few  independent  Bishops  underwent  the  most  outrageous  provoca- 
tions and  too  easily  lost  heart.  They  gave  up  the  struggle  before  it 
was  half  begun.  The  papal  diplomacy  was  completely  successful ;  and 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  order  tiie  Spanish  Bishops  to  let  the  question  of 
the  divine  obligation  of  residence  drop  for  a  while.  Pius  made  matters 
smoother  by  taking  the  hint  from  Visconti  to  treat  the  Cardinal  of 
Aiaiitua  wilh  more  consideration,  and  flattered  many  of  the  Rishops 
of  the  opposition  with  €om})lini»M>tary  letters.  Simonetta  was  warned 
not  to  show  excessive  zeal,  and  he  and  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  were 
publicly  reconciled. 

The  Twenty-first  public  Session  was  at  length  held  on  July  21, 1562, 
and  the  decrees  on  the  Eucharist  and  on  reform  were  solemnly  published, 
the  questions  of  the  possibility  of  granting  the  chalice  and  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  of  residence  being  skilfully  avoided.  The  Council  went 
on  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass ;  and  further  decrees  dealing  with 
reform  were  drawn  up.  The  Imperial  ambassadors,  who  throughout 
the  Council  displayed  little  tact,  pressed  on  the  J^egates  an  immediate 
consideration  of  the  l^mperor's  demands  for  the  use  of  the  chalice  in 
Germany.  The  Pope  all  aloiij^  had  not  felt  strongly  on  the  point  ;  and 
so  persistent  was  tlie  German  demand  that  he  was  prepared  to  accede  to 
it.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  opposition  to  tlie  concession  was,  however, 
very  strontr,  and  Laynez  threw  all  liis  influence  into  the  scale  against  it. 
He  read  a  lengthy  theological  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  inlluenced 
many  votes.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  wise  for  the 
Emperor  to  proceed  cautiously  and  not  run  the  risk  of  an  open  defeat. 
The  ambassadors,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  on  August  22  the 
Cardinal  of  Mantua  submitted  the  Emperor's  proposal  to  the  Council. 
The  voting  took  place  on  September  6,  when  29  voted  in  the  affirmative 
simply  ;  31  in  the  affirmative  with  the  proviso  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Pope ;  19  were  in  favour  of  its  being  granted  in  Hungary 
and  Hohemia  alone  ;  8^  rejected  it  absolutely  :  10  did  the  same  but 
desired  to  leave  the  deiinile  decision  to  tlie  Pope;  '24  were  in  fav<^'ir  of 
its  bein<^  left  to  the  Tope  without  the  Council  exju-essinii^  an  opinion  ; 
and  14  thought  the  matter  not  yet  ripe  for  decision.    It  was  a 
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discouraging  resalt  for  the  Imperial  ambassadorSfbut  they  made  one  more 
effort  and  moved  a  decree  recommending  to  the  Pope  the  request  of  th-:? 
Emperor.  This  was,  however,  rejected  by  79  to  69.  The  Cardinal  of 
Mantua,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  to  avoid  a  breach  with  the 

Emperor,  and  on  September  1(3  moved  to  refer  the  mutter  simply  to 
the  Pope,  without  any  expression  of  o})iiiion  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
Simonetta  gave  his  support  to  this  proposal,  and  it  was  carried  by 
98  votes  to  38.  The  Emperor  tlms  at  the  l>est  could  get  nothing  from 
the  Council,  and  was  referiY-d  back  to  the  Pope.  At  the  Twenty-second 
public  Sesaiou,  which  took  place  on  tlie  following  day  (September  17, 
1562),  tlie  decrees  on  the  Mass  and  a  series  of  minor  reforms  were 
approved  ;  but  even  then  31  Bishops  voted  against  any  reference  of  the 
question  of  the  chalice  to  the  Pope. 

The  Council  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders. 
Though  there  was  little  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grace 
conferred  in  ordination,  yet  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  a  arious 
members  of  the  hierarchy  to  one  another  and  to  the  Pope  was  likely  to 
cause  difficulty,  and  troubled  waters  were  soon  again  entered  upon.  The 
French  and  Imperial  ambassadors  protested  ac^ainst  any  further  definition 
of  doL,niias.  and  demanded  tiiat  the  Council  should  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Frencii  and  German  Bishops  \\]\o  were  on  their  way.  A  th(.»rougli 
reform  of  the  Church  might  then  be  entered  upon.  They  further 
complaiuud  of  the  haste  in  wliich  proceedings  were  condueLetL  The 
Legates  only  communicated  the  decrees  on  reform  to  the  Bishops  two 
days  before  the  general  Congregations,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ezamine 
them  properly  in  that  time.  The  Legates  returned  an  erasive  answer, 
and  the  discussions  on  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  were  proceeded  with. 
The  papal  legion  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  more  Italian  Bishops ; 
and  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  more  independent  prelates  left  Trent. 
The  Spaniards  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  assert  themselves  again ;  and 
on  November  3  the  Arehbishop  of  Granada  propounded  the  view  that 
Bishops  were  the  Vicars  of  Christ  by  the  divine  law  under  liis  chief 
Vicar  the  IJisboj)  of  Rome.  Tliis  raised  the  whole  question  of  tfie  Po[)e's 
supremacy,  and  an  angry  debate  ensued.  Tiie  Bishoj)  of  Seiroyia  went  ?io 
far  as  to  say  that  the  supremacy  of  t]ie  Rislu>p  of  Rome  uas  unknown  t». 
the  primitive  Church.  Laynez  agaiumadu  huii^eU  the  chief  advocate  of 
the  papal  [>rerogative  and  displayed  a  violent  hostility  to  the  Episcopate. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  arrived  with 
twelve  French  Bishops  and  three  Abbots  on  November  13, 1562.  The 
attitude  which  he  would  adopt  was  eagerly  awaited  by  both  parties. 
On  November  23  the  Cardinal  appeared  in  tlie  assembly  and  in  a  speech 
made  similar  demands  to  those  made  by  the  Eni}>eror  in  the  Libel 
Mfformation^  and  a  little  later  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  divine 
rigiit  of  the  Episcopate.  On  January  2, tlie  French  demands  were 
formally  presented  to  the  Legates.    The  articles  were  thirty-four  in 
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number  and  embraced  most  of  tbe  proposals  previously  demanded  hj  the 
Kmperor.  They  suffered  the  same  fate  as  his  and  were  simply  forwiu^ed 
to  Rome  for  consideration. 

It  was  now  obvious  to  all  that  the  Papacy  had  no  intention  of  ^ 
carrying  out  any  reforms  of  importance.  The  papal  policy  was  clearly 
expressed  in  a  letter  of  Borromeo  to  the  Legates,  in  which  he  informed 
tliciu  that  they  must  keep  two  objects  in  sight,  that  of  strengthening 
the  pajiiil  power  over  the  Council,  an<l  that  of  procuring  its  speedy 
dissolution.  To  this  intent  the  Legates  endeavoured  to  liave  tlie  Pope 
described  as  ^*  rector  universalis  cfh'siae  "  in  the  canon  dealing  with  the 
Episcopate  ;  but  owing  to  the  oppositiou  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  they 
failed.  The  interminable  discussions  continued  ;  month  after  month 
passed  by  and  nothing  was  done.  At  the  beginning  of  February 
Ferdinand  had  moved  to  Innsbruck  with  the  object  of  being  nearer  the 
scene  of  affairs.  The  Legates  thereupon  sent  Oommendone  to  see  him 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  some  understanding.  His  embassy,  however, 
had  little  success  and  he  soon  returned  to  Trent. 

All  turned  now  upon  the  action  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  On 
February  12,  LIOH,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  journeyed  to  Innsl)rnek  to 
confer  with  Ferdinand;  and  there  he  found  assembled  with  the  Emperor, 
Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  Albert  V,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sal/bnrg.  The  Cardinal,  in  a  memorandum  which  he 
presented  to  tlic  Emperor,  attributed  the  barren  result  of  the  Council 
to  the  fact  that  only  matters  which  had  been  approved  of  at  Rome  were 
allowed  to  be  decided  at  Trent.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Italian 
Bishops,  and  the  fact  that  the  right  of  initiative  rested  with  the  Legates 
alone,  prevented  any  real  reform.  As  a  remedy  the  Cardinal  suggested 
that  the  Ambassadors  should  have  the  right  of  making  proposals  directly 
to  the  Council,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  non^Italian  Bishops  should 
be  sent  for  to  counterbalance  the  Italian  majority.  Above  all,  the 
Em[)ei-or  should  come  in  person  to  Trent  and  exercise  his  influence 
upon  the  Council. 

Ferdinand,  however,  saw  little  hope  in  these  proposals.  It  was  a 
practical  iinpobiiibility  to  find  any  other  non-Italian  Bish()}>s  who  would 
go  to  Trent ;  and  his  own  presence  would  give  the  papal  party  an  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  the  cry  that  the  Council  was  not  free.  To  attempt  to 
give  the  Ambassadors  a  right  of  initiative  in  the  Council  would  only 
lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly.  The  Emperor  was,  in  fact,  fast 
losing  hope  of  obtuning  any  good  from  the  Council.  The  failure  to 
obtain  the  concession  of  the  chalice  from  the  Council  in  September, 
lo62,  was  a  gnat  disappointment  to  him  ;  and  the  slow  progress  that 
the  Council  had  made  since  that  time  filled  him  with  despair.  At  the 
beginning  of  Mareli,  1503,  he  turned  to  the  Pope  instrad  of  to  the 
Council,  in  the  h(»])e  of  persuading  him  to  bring  about  some  eifective 
reforms.    The  Pope  threw  all  the  blame  for  the  delay  upon  the  Counoll» 
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aud  especially  upon  the  Spauish  Bishops  for  raising  theoretic  and  unless 
questions.  In  Uiis  way  ouo  country  could  be  plac  ed  off  againat  another. 
The  Papacy  perceived,  however,  that  Ferdinand*8  confidence  in  the 
Council  was  much  shaken,  and  determined  to  send  a  Cardinal  to 
Innsbruck  to  endeavour  to  alienate  Iiim  from  it  still  further. 

Meanwhile  at  Trent  still  further  dehiy  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
two  of  the  Legates.    The  Cardinal  of  Mantua  died  on  March  2,  and 
Cardinal  Seripandn  on  March  17,  l^H^.   Cardinal  d'Altemps  had  returned 
to  Rome  some  time  previously  ;  and  Simonetta  and  Hosius  did  not  care 
to  act  ah)np.    The}'  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Pope  asking"  that  two 
new  Legates  miglit  be  sent.    The  papal  choice  fell  upon  Moroiie  and 
Navagero.    The  former  was  now  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Papacy  and 
had  re-established  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy.    He  was,  however,  very 
acceptable  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  moderate  party  stiU  had  some  hopes 
of  him.   Navagero^  on  the!  other  hand,  was  an  open  adherent  of  the 
curial  party.   The  new  Legates  arrived  at  Trent  on  April  13,  156S. 
Morone,  after  an  introductory  discourse  to  the  assembled  Fathers,  at 
once  set  out  for  Innsbruck.    The  Jesuit  Father,  Canisius,  was  with  the 
Emperor  and  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Roman  Court  in  the  Imperial 
entourage.    This  remarkalile  man,  the  first  German  Jesuit,  was  perhaps 
the  ablest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catlmlic  reaction  in  Germany.    Alike  at 
CoK>.nnc,  where  he  withstood  tlie  inlhiene*^  of  tlie  Arclih'isliop  Ilermaim 
von  Wied,  and  at  Ingolstadt,  wliere  in  looO  he  became  Rector  of  the 
University,  he  turned  back  the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism.  lu 
1552  Ferdinand,  then  King  of  the  Romans,  had  summoned  him  to 
Vienna,  and  Canisius  soon  obtained  considerable  influence  over  him. 
At  Ferdinand's  request  Canisius  drew  up  a  Catechism,  which  was 
translated  into  many  languages  and  from  which  thousands  were  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith.   His  Summa  Jhetrinae 
Chriitianae  became  the  text-book  of  Catholic  teachers  and  preachers 
throughout  Germany.    When  Ignatius  set  up  a  Province  of  his  Society 
in  tapper  Germany,  it  was  only  natural  that  lie  should  place  Canisius  at 
its  head.    Directly  Canisius  licard  of  the  arrival  of  Mtjrono  at  Trent  he 
sent  urgent  messages  to  him  to  come  to  Innsbruck  as  soon  as  possible. 
Franee  and  Spain  had  not  yet  agreed  upon  active  co-ojjeration  with  the 
Emperor;  but  witii  so  many  objects  in  common  an  agreement  ius  to  a 
course  of  action  might  occur  at  any  moment.   Canisius  skllf  ull}'  prepared 
the  way  for  Morone.   He  pointed  out  to  Ferdinand  that  by  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  Holy  Father  he  might  obtain  more  tiian  he  would 
ever  get  from  the  Council.    Ferdinand  began  to  waver.    His  previous 
policy  had  ended  in  failure.    Philip  had  been  unmoved  by  his  warning 
that  reform  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  not  only  of 
its  discipline,  was  necessary  to  preserve  Germany  to  tlie  Oiureb.  By 
means  of  the  Council  he  had  achieved  nothing.  Morone  now  arrived  with 
the  definite  of^er  of  the  concession  of  the  chalice  directly  the  Council 
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should  be  terminated ;  and  Ferdinand  was  won  over.  He  agreed  to  give 
the  Leifates  his  support,  and  declared  himself  content  with  the  minor 
reforms  that  the  Legates  proposed  to  put  before  the  Council.  The 
Papacy  had  thus  gainecl  the  first  8tep.  It  remalQed  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Cardinal  of  hoiTaiue  ami  Philip  II. 

Morone  returned  to  Trent  on  May  27,  and  the  discussions  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Ordera  ware  actively  reaamed.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
ayoid  all  mention  of  the  disputed  points  as  to  the  direct  divine  origin 
of  episoopal  authority  and  whether  residence  was  **Jur0  divino  **  or  not. 
The  decrees  in  this  ambiguous  form  were  published  at  the  Twenty-third 
public  Session  on  July  15, 1568.  The  difficulties  of  the  Legates  were, 
however,  not  yet  over.  Philip  sent  to  the  Council  a  new  ambassador, 
the  Count  de  Luna,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  anewthe  suppression  of 
the  fcirmula  ''''proponentihm  h'(jatisy''  and  pressed  forward  the  formulation 
of  doctrine  and  a  thorough  reform  of  discipline.  But  the  Emperor  <;ave 
his  support  to  the  I>ei»"atti8,  and  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 
National  feeling  now  ran  very  high,  and  a  dispute  as  to  precedence 
between  the  French  and  Spanisli  ambassadors  nearly  brought  the  Council 
to  an  end.  The  state  of  tension  is  well  illustrated  by  the  interjection 
of  a  member  of  the  Gurialist  party  after  a  French  prelate  had  denounced 
the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Court :  ^  a  9eaHe  Hitpana  metdumu  in  morhum 
Q-allicumy 

Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  made  to  draw  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
over  to  the  papal  party.  A  man  of  little  sincerity,  able  and  ambitious, 
he  considered  his  own  interests  alone.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  conchision  of  the  Treaty  of  Amboise,  his 
position  was  not  very  secure  at  home  ;  and  in  those  circnmstanres  tlie 
friendsliip  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  to  be  despised.  The  papal  dipluiaacy 
began  its  work  early  in  the  year  15G3  ;  and  by  the  end  of  .June  the 
Cardinal  was  won  over.  Through  his  influence  the  French  government 
agreed  in  August  to  the  Oouneil  being  brought  to  an  end  on  the  terms  K 
which  the  Emperor  had  accepted.  The  French  fiishopa  meekly  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Cardinal  and  ceased  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Legates. 
The  Spaniards  alone  remained,  and  agreement  with  them  was  not  so 
easy.  They  were  the  puritans  of  the  Council.  Political  ex|)ediency  had 
no  meaning  to  them.  As  they  could  not  be  bought,  the  only  thing  for 
the  Papacy  to  do  was  to  oiitmantruvre  them. 

Direct  appeals  to  Pliilip  II  to  consent  to  the  Council  1m  brought 
to  an  end  failed  ?  so  thei-e  was  for  t)ie  time  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
allow  the  Council  to  occupy  itself  in  matters  which  were  comparatively 
of  little  iiuportance.  The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  was  discussed  and 
its  naiure  detiued.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  forbidden  without  any 
opposition,  though  the  Imperial  ambassadors  made  a  feeble  protest. 
The  question  of  clandestine  marriages  gave  some  trouble.  They  had 
admittedly  given  rise  to  great  abuses,  but  the  view  that  the  Sacraments 
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vfere  ipso  facto  ojjerativc  ( ex  opere  operato)^  drove  many  of  the  prelates  U* 
advocate  their  recorrnition.  Finally,  however,  tliey  were,  by  133  votes 
to  .')'.>,  declared  inv.uiJ.  The  work  of  reform  was  also  continued.  The 
Legates  brought  forward  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  reform  of  the  morals 
and  discipline  of  the  clergy.  They  involved  the  abandonment  by  the 
Curia  of  many  valuable  priyileges,  but  at  the  same  time  they  entrenched 
upon  the  rights  of  the  State.  To  ecclesiastioal  tribunals  powers  were 
assigned  which  no  government  could  afford  to  tolerate ;  the  rights  of 
patrons  were  interfered  with ;  and  immunities  of  the  clergy,  which  had 
long  been  abandoned  in  practice,  were  again  claimed.  The  Gathohc 
Powers  for  once  united  in  their  protests,  and  the  more  extravagant 
claims  were  withdrawn  in  consequence.  The  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  in  this  matter  shows  how  completely  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  the  Holy  See.  He  haci  visited  Rome  in  September,  and  his  head 
was  completely  turned  by  the  flattery  which  he  received.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  advise  the  French  government  to  submit  to  some  of  the  ex- 
travagant claims  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  ;  but  his  advice  was 

>  not  followed.  The  Council  now  resolved  itself  into  chaos.  The  control 
of  the  Legates  became  little  more  than  nominal.  Pius  himself  had  con- 
sented to  a  reform  of  the  Cardinals  being  included  in  the  general  reform 
of  the  clergy;  but  the  Italian  Episcopate  were  not  willing  to  see  what  they 
regarded  as  the  privileges  of  their  nation  swept  away.  They  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  proposedreformsof  the  Sacred  College  to  a  mere  shadow. 
The  Frrnchambassadorswithdrew  to  Venice,  hopeless  of  any  good  coming 
out  of  such  an  assembly.  The  firmness  of  the  Spanish  Bishops,  however, 
prevented  the  scheme  of  reform  bcin<]f  completely  nullified  by  reserva- 
tions and  exceptions  ;  and  on  November  11,  1563,  the  Twenty-fourth 
public  Session  was  held,  and  tlie  decree  on  matrimony  ami  twenty-one 
out  of  the  forty-two  decrees  on  reform  j)rojiosed  by  the  Legates  were 
promulgated,  the  remaining  decrees  being  deferred  to  a  later  Session. 

Everything  was  now  subordinated  to  bringing  the  Council  to  an 
end.  The  Papacy  ordered  the  Legates  to  withdraw  the  proposals  which 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  State ;  and  canons  dealing  with  the  remaizung 
matters  under  discussion  were  drawn  up  with  feverish  haste.  Purgatory, 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  Indulgences  were  hastily  defined ;  and 
twenty  more  decrees  of  reformation  were  prepared.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  and  the  Sj)anish  Bishops  maintained  their  protests  to  the 
end,  l)iit  with  no  avail.  A  rumour  that  the  Pope  was  dying  hastened 
matters  still  faster.  The  Twenty-fifth  Session  was  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1563  ;  and  on  December  4  the  Council  was  broiiLrlit  to  an  t^nd 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  Fathers.  255  memlK'rs  of  tlie 
Council  signed  its  decrees,  the  four  Lec^ates,  Cardinal  Madruzzo  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  3  Tatriarclis,  25  Archbishops,  168  Bishupa, 

^  7  Abbots,  7  Generals  of  Orders,  and  39  who  were  absent  represented 
by  their  proctors. 
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With  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the  determination  of  the 
principles  which  were  to  regulate  the  reorganisation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  completed.  There  followed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Papacy,  an  a]>!>1i<'atioii  and  workinj^  out  in  detail  of  those  principles, 
which  was  a  ta^k  of  niuny  years  ;  but  t])e  struggle  was  over  and  the  battle 
won.  Medieval  tlieoloi^'-y  liad  been  eiuphatically  restated.  The  scission  <l_ 
of  Christendoiu  into  two  halves,  each  going  its  own  way  regardless  of  the 
other,  was  definitely  confirmed.  The  spirit  of  dogmatic  certainty,  which 
drew  its  chief  nouiiahment  from  Spanish  soil  and  of  which  the  Society  of 
Jesus  was  the  clearest  expression,  was  to  be  the  predominating  influence 
for  the  future  in  the  Church.  Her  doctrine  was  now  completely  articu- 
lated for  the  first  time.  Matters  which  the  medieval  Church  had  left  to 
the  speculations  of  the  Schools  were  now  authoritatively  settled ;  and  the 
Church  was  provided  with  a  logical  presentation  of  her  position,  definitely 
marking  it  off  from  all  other  circles  of  ideas.  The  issues  had  been  put 
before  the  world,  and  it  remained  for  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  to 
light  the  battle  to  tlie  bitter  end. 

Though  the  triunipli  of  the  Counter-Reformation  thus  enabled  the  \ 
Cliureli  to  present  a  uihumI  front  as  against  Protestantism, itis  not  true  tliat  ' 
all  opposition  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  within  the  Church  had  been  j 
silenced.    Many  of  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  Trent  were  as  such  a  . 
compromise.   The  great  decree  on  Justification  preserved  room  in  the 
Church  for  those  Augustinian  ideas  which  the  Church  had  never  been 
completely  able  to  assimilate,  and  which  found  subsequent  expression  in 
Jansenism.  Great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  Trent,  they  did 
not  succeed  in  w  i  n  ning  a  complete  triumph  for  their  theology.    This  was 
not,  however,  of  so  great  consequence  as  might  appear ;  for  all  particular 
dogmas  were  beginning  to  sink  into  the  baekgronnd.  compared  with  the 
one  great  principle  that  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Konmn  Church  is  law, 
^nd  that  to  the  Pope  alone  appertains  the  right  to  expound  the  teacliiug 
of  the  Church.    The  complete  expression  of  this  principle  was  impossible 
at  Trent  ;  the  hostile  elements  were  too  strong  ;  but  the  way  was  laid 
open.    The  papal  supremacy  over  the  Church  received  a  new  extension  as  ^ 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Council.    The  confirmation  of  the  Pope 
was  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  for  the  validation  of  its  decrees.  The 
supreme  power  in  the  universal  Church  was  admitted  to  rest  in  the 
Roman  Pontiffs.   They  were  the  Vicars  of  Christ  on  earth.  The 
attempt  to  enunciate  the  direct  divine  authority  of  the  episcopate  was 
frustrated.    The  J^ftfiraNnmwM  only  the  logical  outcome  of  certain 
elements  in  the  IVidenUnum, 

The  decrees  on  reformation  successfully  removed  the  worst  abuses 
which  bad  brought  the  Church  and  the  clergy  into  contempt.  The 
authority  of  the  Bishops  over  their  clergy,  both  seeidar  and  regular,  was 
considerably  strengtheacd  ;  and  means  were  provitb  1  f  or  the  removal  of 
evil  livers  and  the  incompetent.    The  parocliial  clergy  were  compelled  to 
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preach  ;  and  the  \s-hole  discipline  of  the  Church  was  improved.  The 
practical  reform,  however,  that  was  most  far-reachinj^  in  its  results  was 
probably  tlie  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  clerg-v 
in  each  diocese.  This  measure  provided  the  Church  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  men  for  its  service,  and  removed  the  reproach  which 
had  fonnerly  rested  on  the  clerical  state.  At  the  same  time  it  made  the 
clergy  a  body  more  dis^ot  from  the  laity  than  they  had  eyer  beea 
before.  It  narrowed  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  made  them  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  blind  instruments  of  their  superiors.  Together 
with  the  system  of  celibacy,  it  separated  the  dergy  from  the  ordinary 
social  life  of  the  people,  and  accentuated  the  diyision  between  the 
Church  and  the  modern  world. 

The  Council  left  to  the  Papacy  the  right  of  interpreting  its  decrees  ; 
>^  and  Pius  IV  hastened  to  enunciate  this  principle  in  the  Bull  Benedictus 
Deus  (January  20, 1564  ),  which  confirmed  its  proceedings.  No  prelate 
was  to  publisli  any  gloss  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Council  or  venture  to 
interpret  them  without  papal  authorisation.  In  1588  Sixtus  V  net  up  a 
special  Congregation  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  supervise  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  decisions.  MeanwhOe  the  Papacy  anxiously  endeayoured 
■  to  persuade  the  Catholic  Powers  to  accept  in  their  entirety  the  decrees 
of  the  Council ;  but  with  the  decrees  on  doctrine  goyemments  did  not 
concern  themselyes.  They  we  re  accepted  throughoat  the  Catholic  Churdi, 
but  with  the  decrees  on  discipline  it  was  different.  Even  in  the  modified 
form  which  they  received  after  the  protests  of  the  ambassadors,  they 
infringed  many  ancient  riglits  of  the  secular  power  in  various  countries, 
rights  which  it  was  not  likely  would  be  easily  abandoned.  In  the  end 
the  decrees  on  discipliiu!  were  only  accepted  in  their  entirety  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  for  his  hereditiiry  dominions,  by  Portugal,  and  by 
the  King  of  Poland.  France  and  the  Empire  never  accepted  them, 
while  Spain  and  Venice  received  them  with  a  reservation  of  their  own 
rights  which  had  practically  the  same  effect.  There  were  limits  beycMid 
which  no  modem  State  could  allow  the  papal  claims  to  go. 

The  tasks  which  the  Council  had  left  to  the  Pope  were  actively  taken 
in  hand.  The  Breviary  and  the  Missal  wore  revised,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Ooi^nu  Juris  Canonici  was  published.  A  purification  of  Church 
music  was  begun.  A  commission  of  eight  Cardinals  way?  aj)pointed  on 
August  2,  1S64  :  and  in  Palestrina  a  genius  arose  who  became  the 
founder  of  modern  Churcli  music.  His  famous  Missa  di  Piipa  ^Lir- 
cello,  performed  before  the  commission  on  April  28,  15<)5.  su))ordinated 
the  music  to  the  words,  and  substituted  a  dignified  and  masterly 
simplicity  for  the  llorid  ajid  decadent  style  which  had  hitherto  charac- 
terised ecclesiastical  music  in  Rome.  The  most  important  task  left  to 
the  Papacy  was  howeyer  the  preparation  of  an  Index  of  Prohibited  Books. 
So  early  as  1479  Sixtus  IV  had  empowered  the  Uniyersity  of  Cologne 
to  inflict  {penalties  on  printers,  purchasers,  and  readers  of  heretical  books. 
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This  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  tlie  Inter  multiplices  of  Alex- 
ander Vr  in  1501.  At  the  fifth  Latenui  Leo  X  in  1515  jiuthorised 
the  iMaster  of  the  Siicifd  Palace  to  act  a:*  censor  in  Rome  and  tlie  iiapal 
States;  and  the  Inquiisition  in  1543  becfan  to  rei^ard  the  censurship  as 
one  of  its  funuiions.  1  lie  iirst  lists  of  proliihiled  books  were  however 
drawn  up  in  1540  and  1550  at  Louvain,  in  1549  at  Cologne,  and  by 
the  Sorbomie  between  1644  and  1551.  The  first  papal  Index  was  that 
of  Paul  IVt  which  was  published  in  1559.  It  was  arranged  alphabet!' 
cally,  but  under  each  letter  came  three  categories.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  the  heresiarohs,  all  of  whose  writings  were  prohibited. 
This  was  a  mere  list  of  names.  The  second  class  consisted  of  writers, 
some  of  whose  productions,  whix^di  were  enumerated,  tended  to  heresy, 
impiety,  magic,  or  immorality.  The  third  class  consisted  of  writings, 
chiefly  anonymous,  which  were  unwholesome  in  doctrine.  The  Index  of 
Paul  IV  met  with  nuicli  ojiposition;  and  Naples,  Mihm,  Florence,  and 
Venice  refused  to  i)rint  or  enforce  it.  Pins  IV  modified  it  in  1561  by 
allowinj^f  the  use  of  non-Calliolic  editions  of  the  Fathers  and  other 
inoffensive  writings  to  licensed  readers,  provided  comments  by  heretics 
of  the  first  class  had  been  previously  erased.  No  Index  Expuryatoriui^ 
however,  as  distinguished  from  an  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorwn^  was  ever 
published  oflScially  at  Rome.  The  harder  work  of  pointing  out  particular 
passages  which  must  be  deleted  was  only  undertaken  in  Spain.  The 
Papacy  contented  itself  with  prohibiting  books  altogether  or  with  a 
'*  donee  earriffatur"  of  which  nothing  came. 

The  Index  Librorum  Prolnhitonnn  of  Paul  IV  was  however  con- 
demned at  Trent  as  a  bad  piece  of  work ;  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  revise  it.  Ten  rules  to  be  observed  were  drawn  up,  but  the  work 
itself  was  left  to  the  Papacy.  The  new  Index  was  published  by  the 
Papacy  in  March,  loiil,  and  is  known  as  tiie  Tridentine  Index.  The 
Index  of  Paul  IV  was  improved,  and  some  of  its  worst  blunders  removed. 
It  was  accepted  by  Portnt^al,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  and  parts  of  Italy.  In 
loTl  i*ius  V  tsct  up  a  special  Congregation  of  the  Index  distinct  from 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  in  1588  this  body  was  empowered  by  Sixtus  V  to 
undertake  further  revision  of  the  Index.  Twenty-two  new  rules  took 
the  place  of  the  ten  laid  down  at  Trent;  and  this  new  Index  was 
published  in  1590.  Shortly  after  its  publication,  however,  Sixtus  V 
died ;  and  Clement  VIII  restored  the  Tridentine  rules  and  issued  another 
Index  in  1696.  The  materials  collected  for  tlie  Index  of  1590  were 
used,  thoiiLfh  the  Spani.sh  Index  of  Quiroga  published  in  1584  was  one 
of  tlie  chief  sources.  The  Index  of  1590  remained  the  standard,  thonc^h 
additions  were  made  to  it,  until  the  middle  of  the  eis^hteenth  century. 

So  far  as  the  southern  nations  were  concerned  the  Index;  achieved  its 
work.  The  peoples  who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  Church 
>vere  cut  off  frc m  the  culture  and  science  of  the  North,  and  a  serious 
blow  was  dealt  tu  human  progress.    It  was  impossible  for  such  measures 
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to  succeed  ultimately ;  but  for  a  time  at  any  rate  they  wevo.  a  seriovi^ 
hindrance  to  the  advance  of  knowledge.  The  learned  Jesuit  Caniisiusw 
in  a  striking  letter  written  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  1  ")!Sl,  printed  in 
Reusch'8  great  history  of  the  Index,  pointed  out  the  futility  of  sucL 
measures.  Repression  by  Edicts  and  Indexes  could  never  succeed ;  con- 
struction was  needed  as  well  as  destructian,  and  good  authors  must  be 
provided  to  take  the  place  of  bad.  A  revival  of  Catholic  scholarslixpt 
such  as  Canisius  advocated,  marked  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
revival  in  which  his  own  Order  played  a  prominent  part.  Rome  became 
again  a  centre  of  Christian  learning ;  and  the  AnniaiM  of  Baronius  were 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  CenturieB  of  Magdeburg.  New  editions  of  the 
Fathers  were  prei)ared.  In  1587  appeared  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
Septuacfint,  and  both  Sixtus  V"  and  Clement  VIII  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  text  of  the  Vulgat<?.  Historical  scliolarship  ceased  to  l)e  the  monopoly 
of  one  party.  The  Jesuits  were  the  equals  in  learning  of  their  adver- 
saries and  their  educational  system  was  immeasurably  superior.  Prr>- 
testantism  in  Germany  was  torn  asunder  by  petty  feuds ;  and  by  sheer 
force  of  superior  ability  and  unremitting  labour  Catholicism  was  restored, 
first  in  the  Rhine  lands  and  then  on  the  Danube.  The  story  of  this 
work,  the  success  of  which  drove  Protestantism  to  desperation  tad 
assisted  to  provoke  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  is  beyond  our  scope.  It  la 
sufficient  to  notice  here  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  that  new  Catholicism 
which  emerged  triumphant  from  the  Council  of  Trent.  Saintlineas  of 
life  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  were  again  exhibited  to  the  world  in  a 
Carlo  Borromeo  and  a  Filippo  Neri;  while  Protestantism  was  too 
often  sinking  into  a  time-serving  Erastianism  or  developing  an  arid 
scholasticism  of  its  own  which  quenched  the  springs  of  religions  life. 

Increased  centralisation  in  government  and  strict  definition  of  tl(  »gnifi 
made  Catholicism  after  Trent  a  far  more  powerful  fighting  force  tlian  it 
had  ever  been  before,  but  it  was  only  at  the  price  of  drawing  in  its 
borders  an*i  liuiiting  its  sympathies.  There  is  a  curious  likeness  in 
essence,  though  in  forms  of  expression  they  are  poles  asunder,  between 
Puritanism  in  England  and  the  movement  of  which  Carafifa  and  Ig^natins 
are  the  typical  representatives  in  the  Roman  Church.  Both  alike  anb- 
ordinate  the  wider  interests  of  humanity  to  the  supposed  requirements 
of  religious  faith.  The  sacred  was  rigidly  marked  off  from  the  profane ; 
and  the  culture  of  the  world  and  its  wisdom  were  banned  and  avoided  as 
evil  in  themselves.  The  world  was  given  up  as  hopeless,  and  the  attempt 
to  separate  its  evil  from  its  good  was  abandoned.  The  work  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Oricifen  had  begun  for  the  aneient  Church, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  tlie  great  Sclioolmen  had  aehieved  ft»r  thj' 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  done  anew  for  the  modern  world. 
The  true  lienaissance  was  not  absorbed  int^  the  circle  of  ecclesiastical 
ideas;  and  tlic  medieval  conception  of  Catholicity  was  limited  rather 
than  widened.    The  modern  world,  if  not  actually  hostile  to  the  Church, 
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grew  up  apart  from  it  and  by  its  side  rather  than  under  its  influence. 
The  kingdom  o£  intellectual  unity — which  Raffaelle  had  depicted  for 
Julius  II  ou  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  —  was  not  realised.  The  leaders 
of  the  Chnstian  Renaissance  had  not  the  moral  enthusiasm  or  the  force 

of  character  necessary  for  the  task.  As  the  gentle  Audrewes  and  the 
gracious  Falkland  had  to  give  way  before  the  sterner  enthusiasm  and  the 
narrow  pedantry  of  Laud,  which  in  its  turn  fell  before  a  more  single- 
minded  but  still  narrower  creed,  so  Coiitarini  and  his  associates  abdicated 
the  leadership  to  Ignatius  and  Caraffu.  Neither  Pole  nor  Morone  had 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  ;  and  freedom  could  not  triumph  without  its  roll 
of  martyrs.  It  was  left  to  the  sects  in  the  future  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  to  extort  by  force  from  without  what  liberal  church- 
men had  failed  to  achieve  within  the  Church.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
dilettante  spirit  in  the  aristocraUc  circles  of  the  Catholic  reformers  in 
Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  paralysed  their 
efforts  and  enervated  their  moral  iibre.  The  movement  was  too  academic 
to  influence  the  world  effectively.  Some  of  its  members  fell  into  the  sins 
which  the}'  themselves  had  denounced,  and  like  Cortese  ended  their  lives 
in  joininjT  in  the  hunt  for  benefices.  Tlie  rest  contented  themselves  with 
a  lower  ideal  as  best  they  could,  and  stood  helplessly  aside.  The  Church 
was  reformed  and  underwent  a  moral  regeneration;  but  religious  and 
iiiLeilectuai  freedom  were  left  further  off  than  ever.  The  issues  at  stake 
were,  however,  made  clear,  and  the  parties  in  the  great  struggle  were 
definitely  marked  out.  A  tnodui  vivendi  between  authority  and  liberty 
could  not  be  found.  Neither  would  tolerate  the  other,  and  Europe  was 
doomed  to  be  the  battlefield  of  the  contending  principles.  The  sword 
alone  could  be  the  arbiter* 


o.  M.  B.  n. 
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TEJSmrnCTEB  OF  EUBOPEAiar  THOUGHT  IK  THE  AGE  OF 

THE  EEFOBMATIOK 

When  the  sixteenth  century  opens,  the  West^  with  the  ezception  of 
Italy,  is  still  medieval,  distinguished  by  a  superficial  uniformity  of  mind, 
thinking  ideas  wliich  it  has  ceased  to  believe  and  using  a  learned  tongue 
which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  understand.  When  the  century  closes, 
the  West,  with  tlie  pnssiljk-  exception  of  Italy,  now  fallen  as  far  to  the 
rear  as  she  once  stood  in  tlie  van,  has  become  modern ;  its  Stiites  have 
developed  what  we  may  term  a  personal  cousciuusness  and  an  individnal 
character,  have  created  a  vernacular  literature  and  a  native  art,  and  liave 
faced  new  problems  which  they  seek  by  the  help  of  their  new  tuiigues  to 
state  and  to  solve.  In  Spain,  the  hmd  of  ancestral  and  undying  pride,  the 
humours  of  a  decayed  chivalry  have  been  embodied  in  a  tale  which  moves 
to  laughter  without  ever  provoking  to  contempt.  In  Portugal  the  navi- 
gators have  created  afresh  the  epic  feeling ;  a  new  Hiad  has  been  begotten, 
where  swifter  ships  plough  a  vaster  sea  than  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  where  braver  heroes  than  Agamemnon  do  battle  againstamtghtier 
Troy,  wliile  travellers  fare  to  remoter  and  stranger  lands  than  those  visited 
by  Odj'sseus.  in  France,  where  the  passion  for  nnitj  is  beginning  t<> 
work  like  madness  in  the  l)rain,  Kabolais  speaks  in  his  mother  tongue  the 
praise.-i  of  the  new  learning;;  Montaigne  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  llie  new 
temper  and  its  cultured  doubt ;  Clement  Marut  uses  it  to  sing  the  Psalms 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  race;  John  Calvin  to  defend  and  commend  his 
strenuous  faith;  whUeDescarteStbominthiscenturyihough  writing  iu  the 
next*  states  his  method,  defines  his  problem,  and  determines  the  evolution 
of  modem  philosophy,  in  the  language  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  learned.  In  England  the  century  began  in  literary  poverty,  bnt  it 
ended  in  the  unapproached  wealth  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  Germany, 
where  the  main  intellectual  interest  was  theological  and  confessional, 
Martin  Luther  gave  the  people  li^'mns  that  often  sound  1i1:e  eclioes  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  ;  Kepler,  listening  to  the  music  which  ii  it  ure  reserves 
for  tlie  devout  ear,  discovered  the  unity  which  moves  through  her  ap- 
parent disorder;  and  Jaknh  I'oehme,  though  bnt  a  cobbler,  had  visions 
of  higher  mysteries  than  the  proud  can  see.    The  Netherlands  proved 
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their  heroism  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  their  love  of 
knowledge  in  the  tolerant  reasonableness  that  made  them  a  home  for 
the  i>enecuted  of  all  lands.  In  Scotland  William  Danbar,  Gawin 
Douglas,  and  David  Lindsay  shed  lustre  upon  the  early  decades  of  the 
century,  while  in  its  later  years  Reformers  like  Knox  and  scholars  like 
Andrew  Melville  trained  up  a  people  who  had  imagination  enougli  to 
love  and  achieve  liberty  without  neglecting  letters.  The  thought 
which  at  once  effected  and  reflected  so  immense  a  revolution  can  be 
here  traced  only  in  the  broadest  outlines. 

We  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  two-fold  (lifficiilty  —  one  which 
concerns  the  included  thought,  and  another  whieli  concerns  the  thong"ht 
excluded.  The  sixteenth  century  is  great  in  religion  rather  than  pliilo- 
sophy,  and  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to  its  immediate  successor, 
which  is  great  in  philosophy  rather  than  religion.  With  the  latter,  the 
great  modem  intellectual  systems  may  be  said  to  begin ;  and  to  it  belong 
such  names  as  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  Spinoza  and 
Leibnix,  Gassendi  and  Malebranche.  But  without  the  earlier  century 
the  later  would  have  been  without  its  problems  and  therefore  without 
its  thinkers.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  one  in  religion  involved  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  other  in  thought;  for  what  exercises  the  spirit  tends 
to  emancipate  speculation  and  raises  issues  that  reason  must  discuss  and 
resf.lve  before  it  can  he  at  peace  with  itself  and  its  world.  Hence  the 
tiiuu^^ht  whose  course  we  have  to  follow  is  thought  in  transition,  deal- 
ing with  the  old  (piestions,  yet  waking  to  the  new,  quickened  by  what  is 
behind  to  enquire  into  what  is  within  and  foreshadow  what  is  before* 
But,  while  the  thought  that  is  to  concern  us  may  thus  be  described  as 
moving  in  the  realm  of  our  ultimate  religious  ideas,  the  thought  that  is 
not  to  concern  us  moves  in  the  realm  of  political  and  social  theory. 
The  two  realms  touch,  indeed,  and  even  interpenetrate ;  yet  they  are 
distinct.  The  ideal  of  human  society  is  a  religious  ideal ;  but  it  is  a 
consequence  or  a  combination  of  religious  ideas  rather  than  one  of  the 
ideas  themselves.  Hence,  though  certain  of  the  most  potent  thinkers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  occupied  tliemselves  vnWi  the  constitution  and 
order  of  human  society,  with  the  actual  or  ideal  State  botli  in  itself 
and  in  relation  to  the  actual  or  ideal  Church,  3'et  they  must  here  be 
rigorously  excluded,  and  our  view  confined  to  the  thougiit  that  had  to 
do  with  the  religious  interpretation  of  man  and  his  Universe. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  the  Renaissance,  as  the  revival  of 
letters,  from  the  Reformalion  as  the  revival  of  religion.  But  the 
distinction  is  neither  formally  correct  nor  materially  exact.  The 

Renaissance  was  not  necessarUy  secular  and  classical  —  it  might  be, 
and  often  was,  both  religious  and  Christian ;  nor  was  the  Reformation 
essentially  religious  and  moral — it  might  be  and  often  was  political 
and  secuUr.    Of  the  two  revivals  the  one  is  indeed  in  point  of  time 
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the  elder ;  but  the  elder  is  not  so  much  a  cause  as  simply  an  antecedeat 
of  the  younger.  Both  revivals  were  literary  and  interpretatiye*  both 
were  imitative  and  re-oreative ;  but  they  differed  in  spirit,  and  they 
differed  also  in  province  and  in  results.  There  was  a  revival  of  letters 
which  conld  not  possibly  become  a  reformation  of  religion,  and  there  wv 
a  revival  which  necessarily  involved  such  a  reformation ;  and  the  two  re- 
vivals must  be  distinguished  if  the  consequences  are  to  be  understood. 

Tlu;  roots  of  the  difference  may  be  found,  partly,  in  the  minds  that 
studied  the  literatures,  and  partly  in  the  literatnros  they  studied,  thougli 
even  here  tlie  qualities,  the  interests,  and  the  motives  of  the  niimls  oulv 
stand  the  more  clearly  revealed.  The  difference  is  better  expressed  by  a 
racial  than  by  a  temporal  distinetion  ;  the  term  "race,"  indeed,  as  here 
used  does  not  denote  a  unity  of  blood,  which  can  seldom  if  ever  exist, 
but  unities  of  language,  inheritance,  association,  and  ideas.  In  tins 
sense,  the  Catholic  South  was  in  speech,  in  custom,  in  social  temper,  id 
political  and  municipal  institutions  distinctly  Liatin ;  and  for  similir 
reasons  the  Protestant  North  may  be  termed  Teutonic.  Now  of  these 
two  the  Latin  race  was  in  thought  the  more  secular,  while  the  Teutonie 
was  the  more  religious ;  but  as  regards  custom  and  institutions  the 
Latin  peoples  were  the  more  conservative,  while  the  Teutonic  were  the 
more  inclined  to  radical  change.  And  this  is  a  difference  which  theii 
respective  histories  may  in  some  measure  explain.  The  Latin  race, 
especially  in  Italy,  was  the  heir  of  the  lloman  Empire,  still  a  vi\-id 
memory  and  a  living^  influence  ;  its  monuments  survived,  its  pa^^anism 
had  not  utterly  perished  ;  its  gods  were  still  named  in  popular  si)cech  ; 
customs  which  it  had  sanctioned  and  dreams  which  it  li.ul  l>c'gutt€n 
persisted,  having  refused,  as  it  were,  to  undergo  Christian  baptism, 
Italy  was  to  the  Latins  as  much  a  holy  land  as  Palestine  had  been  to 
the  Crusaders,  with  graves  and  relics  and  shrines  lying  in  every  valley 
and  looking  out  from  every  hill ;  and  these  appealed  all  the  more  to  the 
imagination  since  ecclesiastical  Rome  was  a  reality  and  imperial  Rome 
a  memory  and  a  dream.  The  Eternal  City  was  like  a  desolate  widow 
who  yet  tarried  and  yearned  for  the  return  of  the  Caesar  who  had  been 
her  spouse. 

And  if  Rome  lived  in  the  dust  of  her  ancient  roads  and  the  ruins  of 
her  temples,  tlie  Italian  peoples  and  States  seemed  sini^nlarlv  sni^pfestive 
of  Greece.  Their  rei)ul)lics  and  tyrants,  their  civic  life  and  military  ad- 
venturers, their  rich  cities  with  their  colonies  and  commerce,  their  rapid 
changes  of  fortune,  their  swift  oscillations  from  freedom  to  bondai^ 
and  from  bondage  back  to  freedom,  their  love  of  art  and  of  letters,  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  ambitions,  were  Greek  rather  than  Roman  ;  indeed 
at  certain  moments  they  might  almost  make  us  feel  as  if  ancient  Greece 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  come  to  live  upon  the  Italian  soiL  Here 
tfaen  the  Renaissance  could  not  but  be  olassiral :  not  the  product  of  some 
a/ooident  like  the  capture  of  a  city  or  the  fall  of  an  andent  dynasty. 
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but  the  inevitable  outcome  of  minds  (|uickened  by  the  Italian  air  and 
made  creative  by  tlie  vision  of  a  vast  inheritance.  The  Teut()ni(;  mind, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  classical  world  he^hind  it  ;  its  pagan  jnust  was 
remote,  dark,  infertile,  without  art  or  literature,  or  philosoj)hy,  or 
history,  or  any  dream  of  a  universal  empire  which  had  once  held  sway 
over  civilised  man.  In  a  word,  its  conscious  life,  its  social  being,  its 
struggles  for  empire  and  towards  civilisation,  its  chivalry,  its  crasadesy 
its  mental  problems  and  educational  processes,  all  stood  rooted  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Behind  this  the  memory  of  men  did  not  go,  and 
into  the  darkness  beyond  the  eye  could  as  little  penetrate  as  the  vision 
of  the  man  can  trace  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  his  own  infant  mind. 

Now  these  differing  conditions  made  it  as  natural  that  the  Teutonic  ^ 
Renaissance  should  concern  itself  with  the  early  Christian  ideal  as  that 
the  Latin  shonld  with  the  ancient  classical  literatnre  ;  and,  where  they 
touched  religion,  that  the  one  should  he  more  occupied  with  its  intellectual 
side  and  the  other  with  its  institutional  ;  for  where  the  Roman  Empire 
had  lived  the  Uonian  (  nurch  now  governed.  The  literature  which  the 
Teutonic  mind  mainly  loved  and  studied  and  edited  was  patristic  and 
Christian ;  but  the  Uteratnre  which  the  lAtin  mind  chiefly  cultivated 
was  classical  and  pagan.  The  Latin  taught  the  Teuton  how  to  read,  to 
edit,  and  to  handle  ancient  books ;  but  nature  taught  both  of  them  the 
logic  that  binds  together  letters  and  life.  As  a  consequence,  the  Latin 
Renaissance  became  an  attempt  to  think  again  the  thong-hts,  and  live 
again  the  life,  embalmed  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  while 
the  German  Renaissance  became  an  attempt  to  reincarnate  the  apostolical 
mind.  The  T^atin  tendency  was  towards  classical  Naturalism,  hut  the 
Teutonic  tendency  was  towards  the  ideals  of  the  Scriptures,  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  Among  the  Latins  almost  every  philosophical  system  of 
antiquity  reappeared,  though  in  an  instructively  inverted  order  ;  but 
among  tlie  Teutons  the  field  was  occupied  by  theologies  btised  on 
Augustine  and  Paul,  while  philosophy  began  as  an  interpretation,  not 
of  literary  thought  or  societies,  but  of  man,  individual  and  social,  as 
he  had  lived  and  was  living. 

Hence,  in  the  region  of  belief  the  Latins  were  the  more  critical  and 
the  Teutons  the  more  positive.  The  thought  which  the  Latins  studied 
was  that  of  a  world  into  which  Christ  had  not  entered,  though  it  was 
one  in  which  Caesar  had  reigned  ;  but  the  thought  which  the  Teutons 
cultivated  had  Christ  as  its  source  and  God  as  its  supreme  object.  The 
T^atin  Renaissance  thus  produced  two  most  dissimilar  yet  cognate 
phenomena  :  intcUert  muI  svstems  affectincr  mainly  tlie  notion  of  Deity, 
and  Orders  like  the  Soeit-tv  of  Jesus,  orc^'anised  for  the  work  of  con- 
servation and  reaction.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  parallel  phenomena 
produced  l)v  the  Tentonic  Renaissance  were  attempts  either  to  revive  the 
religion  o£  the  apostolic  literature,  or  to  found  the  Protestant  Churches 
and  States.   What  concerns  us  here  is  the  new  thought,  and  not  the 
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new  organififttionfl ;  and  these  preliminary  distinctious  and  discussions 
will  enable  us  to  set  the  Latin,  or  Classical  Renaissaaoey  in  its  true 
relation  to  the  Teutonic  or  religious. 

We  begin  with  the  most  obvious  of  the  influences  exerdaed  hj  the 
«    Bevival  of  Letters  upon  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century,  viz., 

those  concerned  with  grammar  and  what  it  signified,  and  with  language 
as  the  creation  and  the  inter[)reter  of  thought.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  Cliurch  preserved  tlie  kiiowh'(l<i;e  of  Latin  as  a  livin*^''  tonj^ue  ; 
but  Lorenzo  Valla  (1406-57)  would  liave  said,  if  the  tongue  were  still 
alive  it  were  better  dead.  As  a  grammarian  Valla  held  grammar  l<j  Uj 
higher  than  dialectic,  for  it  took  us  many  years  to  learn  as  diidectic 
took  months ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  literary  and 
historical  criticism  by  executing  with  its  help  judgment  on  three  famous 
documents,  Tiz.,  the  Vulgate,  which  he  condemned  as  foulty  in  style  and 
incorrect  in  tenslation ;  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  wldch  he  proved 
by  its  anachronisms  to  be  late  and  false  and  forged  ;  and  the  Apostolic 
Symbol,  whose  terms  and  clauses  he  showed  could  not  be  of  aiK>st<>lie 
origin.  His  criticism  of  these  documents  (we  omit  all  reference  to  that 
of  the  pseH'lo-Dionysius)  was  prophetic  and  more  potent  in  a  later 
generation  tiian  m  his  own.  Erasmus  published  in  1505  the  Annota- 
tiones  on  the  Vulgate,  and  in  a  dedication  which  served  as  a  preface  he 
compared  Valla  as  a  graniiiiaiian  and  Nicolas  of  Lyra  as  a  theologian  ; 
and  he  argued  from  the  errors  which  had  been  proved  to  exisit  iu  the 
version  which  the  Church  had  in  a  sense  canonised  by  use,  in  a  way 
that  was  at  once  an  apology  and  a  call  for  his  own  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  nine  years  before  it  appeared.  In  1517  a  copy  of  the 
De  DonaUme  OonBtantini  Magni  came  into  the  hands  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  who  published  it,  and  \vith  his  usual  careless  audacity  dedicated 
it  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  straightway  proceeded  to  denounce  as  a  usurper 
and  robber.  Later  this  was  sent  to  Luther  just  as  he  was  meditating 
his  Dr  Captivitate  Bahijlonina  Eerlesiac  :  and  it  strengthened  his  trust  in 
the  German  people,  conlirnied  him  in  the  belief  that  the  Pope  wii^ 
Antichrist,  and  fortified  him  for  the  daring  deed  of  l)arning  the  Pi)])e '» 
Bull.  The  criticism  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  indicated  a  method  of 
discussing  dogma  wliich  only  needed  to  be  applied  to  become  a  theory  of 
development  capable  of  dissolving  the  vast  systems  of  the  tradiUonai 
schools.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Calvin  speaks  of  Valla  aa  **  an 
acute  and  judicious  man,  and  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Will.'* 

The  Italian  mind  was  simple  in  spite  of  all  its  subtle  complexity,  and 
in  the  Renaissance  it  was  like  the  explorer  who  set  out  to  find  a  new  way 
to  India  and  found  a  new  world  instead.  It  had  no  more  typical  son 
than  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola.  He  was  —  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
nephew  and  biographer  —  chivalrous,  beautiful,  r;idiant,  a  man  it  was 
impossible  to  see  without  loving,  an  artist  who  loved  art,  a  thinker  who 
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delighted  in  thought,  a  seeker  whose  passion  it  was  to  tiud  the  truth, 
and  who  would  gladly  luive  sold  all  he  possessed  to  buy  it.  Born  in  1463, 
lie  studied  Cauon  Law  at  Bologna ;  then,  first  at  l*adua,  and  later  at 
Paris,  he  cultivated  philosophy.  When  only  twenty -one  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  read  Plato  in  Florence  under  Floino ;  three  years  later  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  drew  up  nine  hundred  theses,  philosophical 
and  theological,  which  he  offered  to  discuss  with  the  scholars  of  all  lands, 
promising,  if  they  came,  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  journey.  But  heresy 
was  discovered  in  some  of  the  theses,  and  the  disputation  was  prohibited. 
Later  he  devoted  himself  to  a  contemplative  life,  renounced  the  world, 
divided  his  g^oods  between  his  nephew  and  the  poor,  saying  that,  once  he 
had  finished  the  stii'lies  whieli  he  had  undertaken,  he  should  wander 
barefoot  round  the  world  in  order  that  he  might  preach  Christ.  He 
was  a  mystic;  nature  was  to  him  a  })arable,  history  was  an  allegory, 
and  every  sensuous  thing  an  emblem  of  the  Divine.  He  magnified  man, 
though  he  distrusted  self ;  and  as  he  believed  that  truth  came  only  by 
revelation  he  felt  bound  to  seek  it  from  those  who  had  thus  received  it 
from  Grod.  Hence  he  searched  for  truth,  successively  in  Aristotle,  in 
Plato,  in  Plotinus,  and  in  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  who  seemed  to  many,  ' 
even  after  Valla  had  written,  the  source  of  the  highest  and  purest  truth. 
But  as  Pico  said,  philosophy  seeks  truth,  theology  finds  it,  but  reUgion 
possesses  it ;  and  the  truth  which  religion  possesses  is  God's.  Man  can 
best  (lisrover  it  in  the  place  where  Hod  has  ])een  pleased  to  set  it. 

Now,  in  his  quest  for  truth  and  its  purest  sources,  Pico  heard  of 
the  Cabbala,  and  conceived  it  to  be  the  depository  of  the  most  ancient 
wisdom,  tlie  tradition  of  tlic  abori^final  revelation  granted  to  man.  And 
just  then  John  Heuciilui,  German  mystic  and  scholar,  fouud  Pico.  He 
was  older  in  years  but  younger  in  mind.  He  had  studied  philology  in 
Paris,  law  in  Orleans,  and  he  had  lectured  on  Greek  in  Tubingen ;  he 
was  then  on  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  with  all  the  mystic  in  him  alive 
and  unsatisfied.  The  God  whom  he  wanted,  the  logic  of  the  Schools 
oould  not  give  him ;  by  their  help  he  might  transcend  created  existence, 
though  even  then  what  they  led  him  to  was  only  the  boundless  sea  of 
negation.  In  Aristotle  the  impossible,  in  Plato  the  incredible,  was 
emphasised  :  but  in  tlie  recfion  of  spirit  t)dn<^s  were  necessary  which 
thought  found  imjiossible  or  reason  pronounced  incredible.  The  Neo- 
Pythagorean  Sciiool  saved  lieuchlin  from  the  tyranny  of  the  syllogism 
and  restored  his  faith.  In  tliis  mood  he  came  to  Pico,  and  to  his  mood 
the  Cabbala  appealed;  its  pliiiosophy  was  a  symbolical  theology  which 
invested  words  and  numbers,  letters  and  names,  things  and  persons,  with 
a  divine  sense.  But  Reuohlin  wad  more  than  a  mystic  with  a  passion  for 
fantastic  mysteries ;  he  was  also  a  scholar ;  and  the  idea  that  there  were 
truths  locked  up  in  Hebrew,  the  tongue  which  Grod  Himsdf  had  spoken 
at  the  Creation  and  which  He  had  then  given  to  man,  compelled  iiim  to 
learn  the  language  that  he  might  read  the  thought  in  the  words  of 
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Deity.  So  be  put  himself  to  scliool  under  a  Jewish  pliysician,  acquired 
enougli  Hebrew  tu  pursue  liis  istudiesi  iudependeiiLly,  and,  a  result, 
published  in  1506  his  J)e  EudimenHB  SehraicU.  He  himself  namad 
this  book  a  monumentum  aere  perenmuBj  and  history  has  justified  the 
name.  It  helped  to  define  and  determine  the  religious  tendencies  in 
Teutonic  humanism,  to  change  the  fanciful  mysticism  that  had  begotten 
the  book  into  a  spirit  at  once  historical,  critical,  and  sane.  It  practi- 
cally made  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Christian,  an  original  text  which  could 
*  be  used  as  a  Court  of  appeal  for  the  correction  of  the  translation  and  of 
the  canon  which  the  usarr**  of  the  Church  hat!  ac<  cpte(l  and  endorsed. 
Knowledge  of  the  language  thus  made  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  mure  historical  and  more  ethical  ;  it  could  now  be  read  ;us 
little  through  the  Gnosticism  of  the  Cabbala  as  through  the  Roman 
assueiutioiis  of  the  Vulgate. 

^  The  event  which  took  the  Old  Testament  out  of  the  hand  of  phantasy 
turned  it  into  an  instrument  of  reform ;  for  if  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Protestantism  could  have  arisen  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  certain  that  without  it  the  Reformed  Church  could  not 

have  assumed  the  shape  it  took.  In  all  this,  of  courae,  specific  dangers  ^ 
might  lie  for  the  scholar  who  could  no  longer  freely  use  the  allegorism 
of  Alexandria  to  convey  the  New  Testament  into  the  most  impossible 
planes  of  the  Old,  and  who  was  therefore  tempted  to  reverse  the  process 
and  employ  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  New.  But  these  dangers  were  still  in  the  future  ;  fur 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  recall  the  story,  told  in  an  earlier 
volume,  of  the  controversy  between  Reuchlin  and  Pfefferkora,  and  of  the 
burning  of  Reuchlln's  books  by  the  Inquisition.  In  consequence  of  this 
unjust  treatment,  the  humanists  addressed  a  series  of  letters,  at  once 
eulogistic  and  apologetic,  to  Reuchlin,  which  were  published  in  1514 
xmder  the  title  epistolae  elarorum  Virormt,  (The  second  edition  in  1519 
substituted  "  iUuttrium  "  for  **  elarorum,"^ 

This  book  suggested  to  one  of  the  younger  and  brighter  humanists, 
John  Jiiger —  better  known  as  Crotus  Rubeanus,  Luther's  Crotus  noiter 
«Ma«imVm<«,"  a  professor  at  Krfurt^ — a  series  of  imaginary  epistles  writ- 
ten by  vagrant  students  in  the  execrable  dog-Latm  "f  the  Schools,  to 
Ortwinus  Gratius,  otherwise  Ortwin  de  Graes,  professor  oi  helU's  Irtfres 
at  Cologne,  a  man  whom  Luther  in  his  most  emphatic  and  plain-spoken 
style  described  as  "  poetistam  aiinum^  lupum  rapacem,  «  non  potiut 
eraeodtlim.^  The  U^iitolae^  while  describing  the  experiences  or  ad- 
ventures of  their  supposed  authors,  —  and  it  is  here  where  the  characters 
so  humorously  reveal  themselves — praise  Gratius  as  well  as  the  divines 
and  divinity  of  the  Schools,  and  censure  the  ^^-poetae  seetdarei^  or 
"/wtsias**  who  had  eulogised  Reuchlin.  In  their  composition  various 
scholars  collaborated,  notably  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  then  ablaze  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  Germany  and  the  passion  against  Rome  which  made  the 
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strife  a  joy  to  his  soul.  "The  prison  is  broken,"  he  crii'd,  "the  captive 
is  free  and.  will  return  no  more  to  bondage."  "  O  century  when  studies 
bloom  and  spirits  awake,  it  is  happiness  to  live  in  thee  !  " 

Strauss  thou^'ht  the  Epldolae  a  supreme  work  of  art,  named  them 
"  eine  weltgeschicldliche  ^aiire^"  and  placed  them  alongiside  JJon  Quixote^ 
since  they  were  pervaded  by  so  excellent  a  humour  as  to  be  higher  and 
better  than  any  merely  satirical  production.  There  is  here  ground  for 
aiii[)le  and  radical  differences, but  on  one  point  there  is  none — the  snccess  ^ 
of  the  satire.  It  deceived  the  very  elect ;  the  friars  who  were  satirised  - 
saw  the  truth  of  the  portrait  and  did  not  feel  its  shame,  even  though 
the  men  of  serious  mind,  who  could  not  be  deceived,  were  offended. 
Krasmus  did  not  love  it ;  nor  did  Luther,  wlio  said  "  Votum  proho^  opus 
non  jt)ro5o,"  and  named  the  author  "«ne7i  HanswuriV ;  but  it  made 
the  Sclinohncn  ridiculous,  and  while  they  were  laui^'hcd  at  Reuehlin  was 
applauded.  He  died  in  1522,  six  years  after  the  F^pUtolae  had  appeared 
—  tlie  same  year  in  which  Luther  published  his  New  Testament  — 
stn  ruwiii^-  over  the  lapse  from  the  Cliurch  and  from  letters  of  his  youncf 
kinsman,  Mclaneiiihon,  and  over  tiie  coming  revolution  which  yet  had 
in  him  a  plain  prophet  and  a  main  cause. 

In  1516,  two  years  after  the  first  volume  of  the  Bpi^lae<,  Krasmus* 
Ncimm  InUrtmenlbm  appeared.  The  man  himself  we  need  neitherdisouss 
nor  describe.  He  was  a  humanist,  that  is,his  maininterestwas  literature ; 
but  his  humanism  was  German;  that  is,  the  literature  which  mainly  inter- 
ested him  was  religious.  In  an  age  of  great  editors  he  was  the  most 
famous ;  but  he  was  not  a  thinker,  nor  a  man  who  could  seize  or  be  seized 
by  large  ideas  and  turn  them  into  living  and  creative  forces.  His  greatest 
editorial  achievements  were  connected  not  with  the  classics,  where  his 
haste  and  his  agility  of  mind  made  him  often  a  faithless  guide,  but  with 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  t>I  the  Church.  Religion  he  loved 
for  the  sake  of  letters  ratiier  than  letters  for  the  sake  of  relisrion.  He 
had  a  quick  eye,  a  sharp  pen,  a  line  humour,  and  could  hold  up  to  man 
and  society  a  mirror  which  showed  them  as  tlicy  were.  He  was  fastidious 
and  disliked  discomfort,  yet  he  could  make  it  picturesque  and  amusing. 
His  letters  are  like  a  crowded  stage  on  which  his  time  lives  for  ever ;  and 
-we  can  hear  and  see  even  as  his  ear  heard  and  as  his  eye  saw.  Weaie, 
indeed,  never  allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a  rather  too  self-conscious 
spectator ;  and  that  while  all  around  him  men  differ  and  he  is  a  main 
cause  of  their  differences,  yet  there  is  nothing  he  more  desires  than  to 
be  left  alone  to  live  as  untroubled  as  if  he  had  no  mind.  He  is  "so 
thin-skinned  that  a  fly  would  draw  blood  "  ;  yet,  or  possibly  therefore,  he 
is  a  good  hater,  especially  the  ignorant  mob,  the  obtu.sf  and  vulgar 
jMcn  who  could  not  see  or  f  > !  the  siitire  within  the  compiimcut  or  the 
irony  hidden  in  an  ambiguous  phrase. 

He  is  one  of  the  men  whose  unconsciouvS  revelations  of  himself  have 
a  nameless  charm ;  we  see  him  as  a  studeut  whose  very  circumstances 
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remind  him  of  his  origin,  ortU9  a  tcoKoashis  enemies  said,  impecimioiis, 
forced  into  an  Order  he  did  not  love,  thirsting  for  a  knowledge  hard  t<i 
obtain,  seeking*  it  at  home  or  in  Paris,  where  life  is  fast  while  his  clerical 
guardiuii  is  .suspicious  and  his  own  temper  self-indulgent.  Then  we 
are  touuiied  by  the  early  strugf^les  of  a  scholar  w'ho  loved  learning-  and 
good  livinsf,  and  neither  liked  nor  uc(]uiesced  in  the  poverty  which  seemed 
his  destined  lot,  thougli  we  may  be  oilended  by  his  complaints,  which  are 
too  frequent  to  be  dignified,  and  his  appeals  for  help,  which  are  too 
urgent  to  be  compatible  with  eelf-respect  as  we  understand  it.  His 
pictures  of  our  gracious  and  spacious  England,  loved  because  it  is  so 
kind  to  the  stranger  the  seclusion  and  erudition  of  Oxford,  the  repose 
and  learned  activity  of  Cambridge,  the  regal  Henry,  the  magnificent 
Wolsey,  the  devout  Colet,  the  genial  More,  the  statesmanlike  yet 
thoughtful  Warham,  wlio  can  rule  the  Church  and  yet  remember  the 
scholars  who  serve  it,  —  are  of  a  sort  which  pleases  the  reader  and  which 
he  loves  to  read.  And  if  he  desires  firstdiaud  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  morals  of  a  picturesque  day,  the  miseries  of  the  .sea  and  the  comforis 
of  tlie  shore,  or  the  discomforts  of  continental  travel  with  its  strange 
bedfeilowci,  crowded  inns,  dirty  linen,  and  unsavoury  food;  or  of  the 
dignified  society  and  refined  art  of  living  to  be  then  found  in  the  great 
Italian  cities;  or  of  Home  and  Roman  society  under  Julius  II,  where  a 
warlike  Pontiff  and  cultured  Cardinals,  the  spirit  of  the  Borgia  and  the 
temper  of  the  Renaissance,  make  the  capital  of  Christendom  an  epitome 
of  tlio  world;  or  of  the  hopes,  the  disappointments,  and  the  sorrows 
of  an  editor  with  a  zeal  for  letters  and  a  passion  for  praise,  who  negotiates 
now  with  mean  and  now  with  open-handed  publishers,  and  stands  be- 
tween three  publics,  one  sympntlK  tic  and  appreciative,  a  second  sus- 
picious and  sore  and  critical,  fearful  lest  he  g^o  too  far,  and  a  third 
exacting  and  insatiable,  determined  to  compel  him  to  go  much  further 
than  he  wishes ;  or  of  the  Reforming  men  and  movements,  the  strange 
and  tempestuous  Luther,  the  audacious  and  restless  llutten,  the  moderate 
and  scholarly  Pirkheimer,  the  conciliatory  and  reasonable  Melanchthon, 
the  heroic  and  magnanimous  Zwingli,  the  learned  and  laige-minded 
(Ecolampadius,-— then  he  will  find  this  knowledge  superabundantly  in 
this  vivid  and  entertaining  correspondence. 

Yet,  if  we  would  know  Erasmus,  he  must  be  studied  in  his  more 
serious  works,  as  well  as  in  his  letters.  There  we  shall  find  the  cleigy  of 
all  grades  from  the  friar  and  the  parish  priest  to  the  Pope,  the  super- 
stitions and  ceremonies,  tlie  pilgrimaires  and  fastinpi's,  the  distinctions 
in  dress  and  food,  the  worship  of  relics  and  of  Saints, —  pilloried  and 
satirised  and  killed,  at  least  so  far  as  ridicule  can  kill.  And  his  lighter 
moods  express  his  graver  mind;  and  nnles.s  tins  mind  be  known  there 
is  no  person  in  history  to  whom  we  shall  lind  it  harder  to  be  just.  He 
is  a  proud  and  a  strong  man,  when  questions  are  at  issue  for  which  he 
supremely  cares;  but  he  will  seem  to  us  indifferent  or  vain  or  weak  where 
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the  questiou  is  one  for  which  he  did  not  care,  however  much  we  may 
wish  he  had.    And,  curiously,  where  his  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness 

most  appears  is  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  The  inaccuracies 
of  his  text,  the  few  and  the  poor  authorities  he  consulted,  the  haste 
of  the  editor,  the  hurry  of  the  publisher,  tlie  carelessness  of  tlie  printer, 
and  the  facility  with  wlncii  no  inserted  in  the  third  and  later  editions  a 
text  like  1  John  v.  7,  which  he  had  omitted  in  the  first  and  second,  are 
all  instances  of  weakness  familiar  even  to  the  unlearned. 

But  the  sagacity — which  saw  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  work 
instinct  with  the  spirit  but  without  the  style  of  Paul^  which  doubted 
whether  John  the  Apostle  were  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  dis- 
cerned in  Luke  the  Greek  of  a  writer  skilled  in  literature,  which  perceived 
in  the  Gospels  quotations  from  a  memory  which  could  be  at  fault,  or 
which  inferred  textual  errors  even  where  the  authorities  were  agreed  —  is 
characteristic  of  the  honest  scholar  and  indicative  of  the  courageous  man. 
What  is  still  more  significant,  is  the  deliberate  way  in  which  as  an  editor 
aiid  lie  repeats  the  views  and  reaffirms  the  arg'uments  of  his  more 

oecasioiial  works.  Stunica  charged  him  with  the  impiety  of  casting 
(luubl  oji  the  elaitns  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See  and  of  denying 
the  primaey  of  Tt  ter.  The  Church,  Erujsiuus  said,  was  the  cont^regation 
of  ail  men  throughout  the  whole  world  who  agreed  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  saw  neither  good  nor  use  in  a 
body  imperceptible  to  the  senses ;  and  he  found  no  place  in  Scripture 
which  said  that  the  Apostles  had  consecrated  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Heathenism  of  life  and  Judaism  of 
worship  had  come  upon  the  Church  from  the  neglect  of  the  Gospel. 
Ceremonies  were  positive  laws  made  by  Bishops  or  Councils,  Popes  or 
Orders  which  could  not  supersede  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  God.  The 
priest  who  wore  a  lay  habit  or  let  his  hair  grow  was  punished  ;  but 
if  he  became  a  debauehee  he  might  yet  remain  a  pillar  of  the  Church. 

These  were  brave  tliini^^'s  for  a  man  sn  timid  as  Erasmus  and  so  desirous 
of  standing  well  with  the  authoriti.'s  of  the  Church  to  say  ;  and  in  saying 
theui  he  was  ij^overned  by  this  historical  idea  :  —  things  unknown  to  the 
New  Testament  were  unnecessary  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  what  con- 
tradicted the  mind  of  Christ  or  liindered  the  realisation  of  His  ends  was 
injurious  to  His  Churck  This  idea  determined  the  attitude  of  Erasmus 
both  to  Rome  and  to  Protestantism.  He,  indeed,  honestly  believed  that 
where  Lutheranism  reigned  there  literature  perished ;  and  that  to  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  bring  back  the  mind  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  one  teacher  God  had  appointed,  and  therefore  the 
sole  and  supreme  authority  in  Ills  Church.  Hence,  his  difference  from 
Luther  was  as  inevitable  as  his  difference  from  Rome,  and  more  absolute, 
for  in  the  one  case  he  differed  from  a  man,  in  the  other  from  a  system. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  his  De  libera  arhr'tn'o  enabled  him  to  express 
his  difference  from  Luther  without  expressing  iiis  agreement  with  Home, 
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orrecanting  "bis  earlier  criticism  of  ecclesiastical  abuses."  This  judg- 
ment is  both  prejudiced  and  unjust.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  book 
was  written  in  tlie  desire  to  dissociivte  liimself  from  T^utlier,  as  well  as  in 
response  to  the  appeal  to  write  something  against  the  new  here^jy  ;  but 
it  is  no  less  certuin  tliat  the  book  f'?c[)rossed  a  point  on  which  Luther's 
si  liolastiuisjni  olTended  the  humani.sai  oi  Erasmus.  The  saying  ^*'liherum 
arlitrium  esse  nomen  inane  "  seemud  to  him  au  aeniyim  absurdum,"^  and 
for  this  reason  — it  was  unknown  to  the  >»ew  Testament  and  the  Apostolic 
Chareh.  It  might  be  Augustinian,  it  certainly  was  aoholastic ;  but  it 
was  neither  Biblical  nor  primitive.  Erasmus,  in  shorty  wrote  as  a  Greek 
and  not  as  a  Latin  theologian,  as  a  Classical  sehoUr  and  not  as  a 
Western  divine.  He  could  not  have  selected  a  point  more  characteristie 
of  his  own  position.  He  would  have  the  Christian  religion  known 
through  its  creative  literature  ;  he  would  not  iiave  it  identified  with  the 
philosophy  or  theology  of  any  8oh<K>l« 

So  far  wo  have  been  occupied  with  the  formal  rather  than  the  material 
side  of  thoupfht  ;  now  we  must  consider  the  latter,  or  thought  in  its 
objective  exprestiiou  as  at  once  evolved,  governed,  and  served  by  the 
critical  method. 

We  bi^giu  with  the  Latin  Renaissance*   Its  thought  grew  out  of  the 
'   study  of  Classical  literature,  though  it  reversed  rather  than  followed  the 
sequenoes  of  the  Classical  mind.   The  one  began  where  the  other  ended, 

in  an  eclectic  Neo-Platonism,  or  a  multitude  of  borrowed  principles 
reduced  by  a  speculation,  more  or  less  arbitrary,  to  a  reasoned  unity  which 
was  yet  superficial ;  but  it  ended  where  the  other  began,  in  attempts  to 
interpret  the  nature  within  which  man  lived,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
interpretation  of  man.  Tlionfrh  the  order  of  evohition  was  inverted,  it 
was  yet  in  the  circumstaucetj  tlie  only  order  possible.  For  the  mind 
which  the  voice  of  literature  awakened  could  onlv  respond  to  a  voice 
which  was  articulate  and  intelligible.  Tlie  nmul  wun  old  in  speculation, 
though  its  problems  were  new,  and  its  age  was  reflected  in  the  solutions 
it  successively  attempted  or  accepted.  It  had  been  educated  in  schools 
where  theology  reigned  while  Aristotle  governed  ;  and  it  revolted  from 
the  governing  minister  out  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose 
authority  extended  over  regions  of  too  infinite  variety  to  be  administered 
by  his  narrow  and  rigid  methods. 

The  literature  wliich  enlarged  the  outlook  changed  the  mind  ;  it 
could  not  think  as  it  had  tlionght  before  or  believe  as  it  had  believed 
concerning  the  darkness  and  error  of  j^ngan  antiquity.  The  lin-ht  which 
dwelt  in  aiK  ient  j)hilosophy  broke  upon  it  like  an  unexjiec  ted  snnrise, 
which  it  saw  witli  eyes  that  had  been  accustomed  to  a  gicy  and  creeping 
dawn.  And  this  means,  that  Classical  thought  was  seized  at  the  point 
where  it  stood  nearest  to  living  experience,  and  yet  formed  the  most 
expressive  contrast  to  it.   This  point  was  where  philosophy  had  done  its 
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best  to  become  ji  relicfion,  and  hud  tried  out  of  its  school  to  make  a 
Oliurch.  HtJiice,  the  new  inindinthe  first  Hush  of  its  awaking  turned  from 
its  ancient  nuster,  Aristotle,  and  threw  itself  into  tbe  arms  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Gremistos  Plethon,who  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
1439,  was  intellectually  the  most  potent  of  the  Greeks  who  helped  in  the 
Benaissanoe.  He  regarded  Aristotle  as  a  westernised  Mohammedan 
ratlier  than  as  a  Greek,  a  man  who  had  indeed  once  lived  on  the 
Hellenic  soil,  but  who  had  become  an  alien  in  race  and  an  enemy  in 
religion,  speak  in  J-  in  the  Latin  scliools  itk-as  which  he  owed  tn  a  Moorish 
interpreter.  So  i'lethon  expounded  to  the  awakening  West  Plato  as  the 
Neo-Platonists  understood  him,  "the  Attic  Mo.scs,"  the  transmitter  of  a 
golden  tradition  wliicli  the  secular  Aristotle  had  tried  to  break  and 
^vhicll  ran  back  throuL^h  I'ythagonis  to  Zoroaster  on  the  one  hand  and 
Abraham  on  tlie  other.  His  philosophy  was  at  once  monotheistic 
and  polytheistic  ;  God  was  one  and  infinite,  but  He  acted  by  means  of 
ideas  or  spirits,  or  minor  deities  wh6  filled  the  space  between  us  and 
Him.  As  first  and  final  caose  He  ordered  all  things  for  the  best» 
and  left  no  room  for  chance  or  accident.  Providence  was  necessity 
and  fate  providence,  the  world  in  all  its  parts  and  life  in  all  its  elements 
were  vehicles  of  a  divine  purpose.  The  soul  of  man  was  immortal ; 
the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  proved  that  it  had  lived  before  birth  and 
so  could  live  after  death. 

Plcthon  emphasised  in  every  possible  way  the  differences  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  refusing  to  allow  them  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  terniinolotry.  This  teaeliing  lifted  men  above  the  arid 
syllogisms  of  the  schools,  enriched  their  view  of  themselves  and  nature, 
t>l  (lod  and  history,  and  gave  reality  to  the  ancient  saying  ''ex  oriente 
Iuj:/'  For  it  came  more  as  a  religion  than  as  a  philosophy  ;  even  the 
apparatus  of  worship  was  mimicked ;  ceremonies  were  instituted,  holy  or 
feast  days  were  observed ;  celebrities  became  saints,  before  the  bust  of 
Plato  a  taper  was  ceremoniouslj  burned.  The  neophytes  underwent 
a  species  of  conversion ;  Marsilio  Ficino  (1433-99)  was  said  to  have 
been  called  in  his  youth  to  be  a  physician  of  souls,  and  designated  as  the 
translator  of  the  two  great  masters,  Plato  and  Plotinus.  Man  was  con- 
ceivedas  like  unto  God,  and  was  named  divine  ;  his  destiny  was  to  seek 
eternal  union  with  the  God  from  whom  he  oame.  That  God  was  the 
archetype  of  the  universe,  its  unmoved  mover  and  orderer,  the  ground  of 
all  our  reasonifi'^',  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  He  knew  the  world  from 
within  when  lie  knew  Himself,  for  creation  was  only  the  expression  of 
the  divine  thout^ht,  (lod  as  it  were  speaking  with  Himself,  and  man 
overhearing  His  speech. 

The  circle  of  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  philosophy  contained 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day.  Besides  Ficino  there  stood 
bis  friends  or  converts,  Angelo  Poliziano,  though  his  fame  is  mainly 
philological ;  Cristoforo  Landino,  the  exponent  of  Horace,  of  Virgil, 
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and  of  Daate,  who  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Floxentiiie  society  which 
recalls  Plato's  Sympomm;  Giiolamo  Beniyieni,  the  poet  who  sang  in 
praise  of  Platonic  love ;  the  architect,  painter  and  man  of  letten, 
Leo  Battista  Albert! ;  Pico  della  Mirandola,  of  whose  faith  and  Aune 

and  achievements  we  have  already  spoken;  and  above  all  the  men  of 
the  Medicean  House  who  founded  tlie  so-called  Platonic  Academ j  of 
Florence.  This  was  rather  a  Society  than  a  School,  not  an  equipped  and 
organised  colleccc,  but  an  association  of  like-mindod  men  who  cultivatf  ? 
philosophy  and  professed  to  live  according'  to  tlie  philnsoj  lty  tliey  cul- 
tivated. It  added  lustre  to  the  reign  of  the  Mediei,  helped  to  define  its 
character,  to  fix  upon  it  name  and  distinction.  Under  Cosmo  and  his 
son  rieid,  and  CiSpeciall}'  under  Ids  grandson  Lorenzo,  it  became  the 
centre  and  sum  and  even  source  of  Florentine  culture.  But  the  patronage 
of  the  House  proved  fatal  to  the  thought  for  which  the  Academy  stood ; 
with  the  House  it  rose,  lived  in  its  smile,  fell  in  its  fall.  Yet  it  did  not 
fall  before  it  had  accomplished  things  that  could  not  die.  It  revealed  the 
world  whicli  the  Church  had  extinguished  and  the  Schoolmen  superseded ; 
it  raised  the  reason  that  could  speculate  concerning  truth  above  the 
authority  that  would  legislate  in  its  behalf  ;  it  taught  men  to  believe 
that  the  truth  lived  in  the  soul  rather  than  in  books,  that  nature  was 
beautiful  and  man  was  good,  and  that  truth  existed  befiire  Church  or 
Councils  and  stood  outside  them  bolli,  and  that  man  attaius  to  the  larger 
humanity  by  the  study  of  that  literature  in  which  the  trutli  adained  to 
his  nature  is  best  expressed.  These  were  indeed  notable  contributions  to 
the  thought  of  the  century. 

But  though  Plato  lived  in  the  New  Academy,  Aristotle  still  reigned 
in  the  older  Schools.  He  had  been  too  e£Soient  an  instrument  in 
education  to  be  easily  pushed  aside;  but  the  thought  which  is  to  shape 
living  mind  must  not  itself  be  dead.  Hence  the  men,  who  were  by  Intth 

as  well  as  by  discipline  Aristott  lians,  set  themselves  to  rejuvenate  the 
ancient  Master  and  change  his  obsolete  speech  into  the  language  of  the 
day.  Three  tendencies  at  once  showed  themselves,  one  which  interpreted 
Aristotle  in  the  sense  and  manner  of  Avcrroes  ;  a  second  which  constrtied 
him  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  commentators,  espceially  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisia  ;  and  a  tliird  which  laboured  to  reconcile  him  with  Plato, 
some  of  the  last-named  going  to  Aristotle  for  their  physics,  but  to  Plato 
for  their  metaphysics.  It  soon  became  e\  iileiit  tliat  the  philotvophical 
questions  involved  theology  and  raised  issues  affecting  certain  doq-mjis  of 
the  Church.  These  issues  were  more  sharply  defined  in  the  Aristotelian 
than  in  the  Neo-Platonic  Schools  and  seriously  alarmed  the  Church. 
How  this  was  and  with  what  reason,  Pomponazzi  (1462-1524)  —  Peretto, 
or  littlePeter,  as  he  was  affectionately  named — will  help  us  to  understand. 

Reverence  for  Aristotle  had  become  in  him  a  second  nature  ;  and 
though  he  writes  poor  Latin  and  knows  no  Grreek,  and  is,  as  he  said,  in 
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comparison  with  his  master  Lut  iin  insect  l^eside  an  elephant,  yet  he 
dtjiiireij  to  serve  truth  by  interpreting  his  philosophy.    He  frankly  em- 
phasised its  opposition  to  faith ;  and  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
for  his  pains,  thongh  his  books  were  not  so  fortunate.   He  said :  The 
thinker,  who  inquires  into  the  diyine  mysteries,  is  like  Proteus.  In 
face  of  consequences  he  neither  hungers  nor  thirsts,  eats  or  sleeps ;  the 
Inquisition  persecutes  him  as  a  herciic  ;  the  multitude  mocks  him  as  a 
fool."  Doubt  is  native  to  him,  and  like  Descartes  he  doubts  that  he  may 
know ;  but,  unlike  Descartes,  his  doubt  is  more  critical  than  specula- 
tive, more  literary  than  philosophical.    And  if  he  has  a  doubt  to  express 
lie  dearly  loves  to  express  it  in  another  name  than  his  own,  or  shield 
liimself  behind  some  noted  antliority.  ReliG^ions  lie  conceives  as  laws  in- 
stituted by  lawgivers,  like  Clirist  or  Mf)liamnu'd,  for  the  regulation  of 
life.    They  are  governed  in  their  coming  and  going,  in  their  bloom  and 
decay,  by  time  and  Bpace  ;  and  their  horoscope  can  be  cast  just  as  if  they 
were  mortal  beings.  Christianity  is  pKjved  true  by  its  miracles,  which 
are  not  impossible,  though  they  have  now  ceased  to  happen  and  fictitious 
marvels  have  taken  their  place.   Since  religfions  are  laws,  they  must 
promise  to  reward  the  righteous  and  threaten  to  punish  the  wicked ; 
and  as  conduct  rather  than  knowledge  is  their  end  they  may  use  parables 
and  myths,  which,  of  course,  need  not  be  true.   Man  is  like  the  ass  which 
must  be  beaten  that  it  may  carry  its  burden  ;  to  teach  hiin  deep  m yst  eries 
Avould  be  but  to  waste  our  breath.  Nor  are  we  to  esteem  liim  too  highly 
or  exhort  him  to  become  godlike,  for  how  can  man  resemble  a  God  wliom 
he  cannot  know  ?    As  it  is  impossible  to  have  natural  grounds  for  a 
supernatural  faith  wo  must  be  content  to  hold  it  without  reason,  though 
it  may  be  a  gift  of  grace.   If  religion  be  moral  then  man  must  be  free. 
And  though  his  freedom  may  be  incapable  of  rational  proof  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscious  experience.   This,  indeed,  may  seem  incompatible 
with  Providence,  which  Aristotle  conceived  as  general  i  ather  than  par- 
ticular, though  %ve  conceive  it  as  a  general  made  up  of  all  particulars  ; 
but  where  ])ltil<)S()phy  is  blind  revelation  may  s^  and  it  is  better  to  trust 
it  than  tf)  walk  in  darkness.    The  God  who  croverns  has  created,  and 
creation  was  willed  in  eternity,  but  happens  in  time,  for  Aristotle's  idea 
of  an  eternal  creation  is  sophistical.    As  the  workman  loves  his  handi- 
work so  God  loves  all  His  creatures  and  wills  their  good.    He  has  {^iven 
to  every  beinf^,  not  perhaps  the  absolutely  best,  but  the  best  for  it  and 
for  the  universe,  viewed  in  their  complementary  and  reciprocal  relations. 
For  men  supplement  each  other ;  what  seems  in  and  by  itself  a  defect 
may  become  an  excellency  when  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  collec- 
tive whole.    Man  lives  in  humanity,  humanity  within  nature,  nature 
in  God;  and  we  ought  to  know  idl  together  before  we  judge  any 
separately. 

This  is  what  would  be  called  to-day  a  system  of  philosophical 
agnosticism,  where  man's  ignorance  becomes  a  plea,  if  not  a  reason  for 
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faith  ;  but  what  it  signified  to  Pomponazzi  we  shall  best  understand  hj 
turning  to  his  famous  treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Tlw 
treatise  is  at  once  an  attempt  at  the  historical  interpretation  of  Aristotle 
and  a  serious  independent  discussion.    It  is  practically  concerned  with 

the  question  :  How  did  Aristotle  conceive  immortality,  as  personal  or  as 
collective?  It  is  as  little  solublo  b}^  the  natural  reason  as  the  cognate 
question  whether  the  world  is  eternal  or  created ;  in  each  case  tbe 
problem  as  to  tlie  beginning  holds  the  key  of  the  problem  as  to  the  end. 
The  Aristotelian  Schoolmen  had  argued  that  the  capacity  of  the  soul  lo 
tliiiik  the  eteinal  and  will  the  universal  implied  its  immortality.  But 
what  is  the  soul  ?  We  cannot  deline  it  as  thought  percipient  of  the 
universal  reason,  for  there  can  be  no  thought  without  ideas  and  no 
ideas  without  sense.  The  soul  which  lives  within  nature  must  develop 
according  to  natural  law  and  in  obedience  to  It.  Now,  we  never  find 
soul  without  body;  and  hence  we  must  ask:  how  are  these  related?  Not 

,  as  mover  and  moved,  else  their  proper  analogies  would  be  the  ox  and  the 
waggon  it  draws,  but  as  matter  and  form,  i.e.  without  the  body  the  sool 

,  could  not  be,  for  only  through  the  body  does  man  take  his  place  in 
nature  and  realise  his  rational  activity.  Hence  the  human  soul  cannot 
exist  without  the  human  body,  and  must  therefore  be  liable  to  the  same 
mortality.  And  this  conclusion  is  worked  out  in  connexion  with  the 
moral  doctrine  that  man  is  bound  to  act  from  love  of  virtue  and  horror 
of  vice,  iiJid  not  from  any  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment,  and  ao 
to  act  as  to  make  all  nature  the  better  for  his  action.  Uca^on,  then, 
must  conclude  that  the  66ul  is  mortal ;  but  religion  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  by  teaching  us  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  resolves 
our  doubts.  Of  this  doctrine  philosophy  knows  nothing,  and  so  we  can 
hold  it  only  as  an  article  of  faith.  This  is  In  effect  all  Pomponaszi  can 
teach  us  ;  religion  and  reason  occupy  opposite  camps ;  neitiier  can  hold 
intercourse  with  the  other.  The  truths  of  religion  are  the  contradic- 
tions  of  the  reason  ;  the  processes  of  the  reason  cannot  serve  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  new  scholasticism  was  a  philosophy  of  reasoned 
ignorance  where  the  cardinal  verities  of  religion  were  the  incon- 
ceivabilities  of  thought. 

But  here  certain  new  forces  which  seriously  affected  the  course  and 
the  development  of  Latin  thought  must  be  referred  to  and  analysed. 
The  ecclesiastical  situation  began  to  change,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Renaissance  changed  with  it.  Thought  had  revived  without  conscious 
antagonism  to  the  Church,  though  with  the  clear  sense  of  opposition  to 
the  Schools  and  their  methods.  Churchmen  had  been  forward  in  culti- 
vating the  new  spirit,  had  encouraged  and  studied  its  literature,  appre- 
ciated and  promoted  its  art.  But  the  Reformation,  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  mnde  the  Church  suspicious  of  movements  which  might 
contain  the  seeds  of  revolt,  while  the  lienaissance,  always  sensitive  to 
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ontercondiiionSflostitospontaneity,  becoming  self-conscious  and  critical. 
Italy  after  1525  became  what  the  Moorish  wars  had  made  Spain,  sullen 
in  temper  and  jealous  in  disposition;  she  imitated  Sj»anish  methods  and 
developed  the  Inqiiisitiou;  in  Rome,  once  careless  and  happy,  the  Uoly 
Office  was  founded. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  this  chanj^e  of  feelinjy  was  the  revival  of 
Scholasticisiu  and  the  increased  inliueuce  of  the  Spanish  mind  upon  Uie 
Italian.  This  revived  Scholasticism,  which  was  bred  mainly  in  two. 
Orders,  both  of  Spanish  origin,  the  Dominican  and  the  Jesuit,  and 
introduced  by  them  into  schools  and  universities,  pulpits  and  Courts, 
learning  and  literature,  was  used  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  Church  to 
religion,  of  the  Pope  to  the  Church,  and  of  all  three  to  society  and  the 
State.  It  had  the  learning  which  the  Renaissance  created,  but  was  v 
without  its  knowledge  of  antiquity,  its  sympathy  with  it,  or  its  belief  in 
finding  there  virtue  and  truth.  Its  purpose  was  indeed  quite  specific  : 
to  prove  not  that  the  Church  was  the  motlier  of  culture  or  mistress  of 
art,  but  that  she  was  the  sole  possessor  of  truth,  tlie  one  authoritv  by 
which  it  could  be  defined,  authenticated,  and  guaranteed.  Tht;  lui*  of 
defence  was  bokl :  the  Churc  h  was  the  creation  of  God,  its  j^overninent 
His  express  design,  its  rulers  instituted  by  His  immediate  act.  Secular 
rulers  were  but  mediate  creatures  of  God,,  appointed  through  the  people 
and  responsible  to  them;  but  spiritual  ruleis  were  His  immediate 
creation  and  responsible  to  Him  alone.  And  since  the  Church  was  the 
sole  custodian  of  troth,  it  was  not  permissible  to  seek  it  without  her 
or  outside  her ;  to  profess  to  have  found  it  independently  was  to  be 
heretical ;  to  obey  what  had  been  so  found  was  to  fall  into  the  deadliest 
sohism.  The  argument  may  have  been  narrow,  but  it  was  clear  and  ' 
strenuous ;  it  may  not  have  converted  opponents,  but  it  convinced 
friends.  The  Church  became  conscious  of  her  mission ;  she  w;is  the 
guardian  of  thought,  tlu  guide  of  mind.  She  alone  could  judgt  wliat 
was  truth  and  what  tri  or,  what  nkeii  ought  to  do  or  ought  nut  to  know. 
And  as  slie  l)elieve<l  so  she  acted,  with  results  that  are  broadly  written 
upon  the  face  of  history.  The  new  Scliohistics  converted  their  own 
Church  from  the  Catholicity  which  encouraged  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Romanism  which  suppreaaed  its  thought. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  have  now  to  see ;  and  so  we  resume  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  thought  which,  as  it  faced  thesecond  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  began  to  feel  the  creeping  shadow  of  the  future.  The  change 
came  slowly  — for  mind  loves  a  violent  catastrophe  as  little  as  nature 

—  still  it  came  and  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  physical  in  succession  to 

metaphysical  speculation.  The  Neo-Platonic  school  had  tended  to  a 
mystical  and  allegorical  conception  of  tlie  world,  which  implied  a  doctrine 
of  the  divine  immanence  and  looked  towards  Pantheism.  The  Aristo- 
telians, on  the  other  hand,  emphasised  the  ideas  of  cause  and  Creator, 
c.  M.  II.  II.  45 
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conceived  the  universe  as  iiiaiiufnctnred  and  limited,  and  God  as  trun- 
sceudent,  the  two  being:  correlated  in  tiie  manner  of  tlie  later  deiiim. 
The  one  school  was  inclined  to  read  nature  lhrt>ui,^ii  Deity,  the  other 
Deity  through  nature  ;  but  in  each  case  nature  took  ita  meaning  from  tlie 
temper  and  fundamental  postulates  of  the  school.  The  traditional  ide^ 
were  Aristotelian  ;  the  universe  was  geocentric ;  its  main  fact  was  the 
opposition  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  involved  antithesis  of  the 
higher  or  celestial  element,  and  the  four  lower  elements,  earth,  air,  fiie, 
water,  all  movement  being  explained  from  their  attempts  to  effect  a 
change  of  place. 

This  theof}'  could  not  satisfy  men  who  believed  in  a  philosophy  of 
immanence  ;  and  cfiforts  were  soon  made  to  dislodge  it.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  nu>st  notable  of  these  stands  associated  with  the  name  of 
Bernardino  i'elesio  (1508-80).  He  was  a  devout  son  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  a  zealous  student  of  nature,  and  he  disliked  Aristotle  for  two 
reasons  :  first^becausc  his  philosopliy  knows  neither  piety  nor  a  Creator ; 
and,  secondly,  because  he  tried  to  interpret  nature  without  questioning 
herself.  Tel6sio*s  fundamental  principle  was  this:  nature  most  be 
explained  in  her  own  terms  according  to  the  method  of  experience  and 
by  the  instrument  of  the  senses.  He  conceived  matter  as  a  substance 
incapable  of  increase  or  decrease,  more  or  less  passive,  yet  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  heat  and  cold,  which,  as  causes, 
respectively,  of  expansion  and  contraction,  produce  all  motion  and  all . 
change.  The  heavens  are  the  home  of  heat,  and  the  earth  of  cold ;  and 
the  constant  eff(nt  of  heat  to  illumine  the  dark  and  quicken  the  cold 
issue  in  a  conflict  whence  come  all  the  movement  and  variety  of  ntiture. 
The  whole  proceeds  according  to  immanent  laws  and  without  the  inter- 
vention o£  God.  Nature  is  self-contained  and  self-suilicient ;  which 
however  did  not  mean  that  she  is  without  intelligence ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  soul  in  things ;  each  supplements  and  serves  the  other ; 
mind  lives  in  each,  and  works  through  the  whole.  Bacon  saw  in  Telesio 
a  return  to  Parmenides ;  others  have  seen  in  him  an  anticipation  of 
Kant ;  others  again  have  construed  his  principle  ^non  ratione  sed  tentu** 
as  if  he  were  the  first  of  modern  empiricists,  the  forerunnerof  thesensuous 
philosophy,  both  English  and  French.  In  all  these  views  there  is  a 
measure  of  truth.  He  clothed  his  doctrines  in  a  guise  more  or  less 
mvthical  :  he  could  best  conceive  natural  forces  us  personal,  aiul  lie  was 
never  so  ideal  as  when  he  meant  to  be  most  realistie.  But  he  intended  to 
be  true  to  his  principle,  to  construe  natuie  not  through  metaphysics  or 
theology,  but  from  herself  alone.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  so signiliamt 
in  the  history  of  thought,  anticipating  so  much  of  what  I^acon  achieved, 
and  places  him,  in  spite  of  his  crude  and  allegorical  nomenclature,  amid 
the  forefathers  of  modern  physics. 

The  speculations  of  Telesio  did  not  stand  alone ;  they  were  character- 
istio  of  his  race  and  time*   Italy,  during  what  remained  of  the  century, 
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seemed  to  forsake  philosophy  for  science,  but  tlie  science  she  cultivated 
was  only  disguised  philosophy.  A  distinguished  contemporary,  a  critic 
and  a  Platonist,  was  Francesco  Patrissi  (1529-97),  who  agreed  with  the 
Telesian  physics,  but  differed  in  his  metaphysics :  arguing  that,  as  both 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual  light  emanated  from  one  source,  each  was  the 
kin  and  correlate  of  the  other,  the  effects  being  reduced  to  unity  by  the 
unity  of  the  cause.  Another  and  younger  contemporary,  who  loved  to 
think  and  speak  of  himself  as  Telesio^s  disciple,  thoni::h  lie  only  saw  the 
master  after  deiith,  was  Tommaso  Carapanella  (1568-16^^0).  His  career 
has  soinetliing  of  the  tragedy  whicli  helonsfs  to  another  and  even  more 
distinguished  contemporary,  Galih'o  (lalilci  (1.504-1642),  for  whom  he 
wrote  while  suffering  imprisonmenta  noble  thoiiujh  unsuccessful  Apology. 
Like  Galilei,  Campanella  lived  after  Copernicus,  and  was  attracted  by 
his  sublimer  and  vaster  view  of  the  universe;  and,  like  Copernicus,  he 
was  accused  of  heresy  in  oonsequence,  spending,  partly  on  account  of  his 
religious  and  partly  on  account  of  his  political  views,  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  life  in  prison.  He  was  at  first,  and  he  probably  remained,  in 
spite  of  all  the  persecutions  he  endured,  a  faithful  Catholic.  While  he 
followed  Telesio,  he  was  yet  a  most  independent  disciple.  His  science 
evolved  into  a  philosophy  of  existence,  whose  highest  truth  is  the  Deity, 
and  whose  fixed  first  principle  is  the  thought,  the  "  Notio  ahdita  innata" 
which  is  man.  He  was  praised  by  Leibniz  as  one  who  soared  to 
heaven,  in  contrast  to  Hobbes,  who  grovelled  upon  the  earth.  Then  as 
Telesio  anticipated  Bacon,  Campanella  anticipated  Descartes,  Tbou<^h 
he  does  not  use  the  formula  he  holds  the  principle  of  the  cogito  er</o 
9um,^'  Both  are  rooted  in  Augustine,  who  siiid :  "As  for  me,  the  most 
certain  of  all  things  is  that  I  exist.  Even  if  thou  deniest  this  and 
sayest  that  I  deceive  myself,  yet  thou  dost  confess  that  I  am,  for  if  I  do 
not  live  how  could  I  deceive  myself?*"  One  of  the  strangest  things  in 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  CampaneUa  is  the  State,  as  described  by  him 
in  his  OivitOB  SoHs.  It  is  an  echo  of  the  Platonic  Republic,  without 
private  property  or  family,  with  sexual  intercourse  publicly  regulated 
and  children  owned  and  educated  by  the  State,  without  a  priesthood 
or  public  and  positive  religion,  with  philosophers  as  ruleiij  and  work- 
men as  the  true  nobility.  It  was  a  noble  dream,  and  shows  how  litrle 
physical  speculation  had  killed  ethical  passion  ;  the  best  interpreted 
earth  was  empty  till  it  was  made  the  home  of  happy  and  contented  men. 

Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600)  is  of  all  the  thinkers  of  the  Latin 
Renaissance  the  most  modem ;  in  him  science  becomes  philosophical, 
and  philosophy  spesks  the  language  of  science^  confronts,  defines,  and 
enlarges  its  problems.  As  a  man  he  is  passionate,  explosive,  impetuous, 
vain,  intolerant,  and  indomitable ;  and  where  these  qualities  are  allowed 
freely  to  mix  and  express  themselves  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  be 
just.  He  himself  says  that  if  the  first  button  of  one's  coat  is  wrongly 
buttoned  all  the  rest  will  be  crooked  "  ;  and  the  event  which  set  his 
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whole  life  awry  lui|JiJeiit;d  when,  m  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  entered  thi 
Domiuican  Order.  He  early  thought  liiiutielf  into  heresy,  and  in  his 
natare  were  fires  which  *^all  the  snows  of  Gauoasus**  eould  nolqiteiioh. 
In  the  effort  to  unfrock  himself  he  became  a  wanderer,  tried  Borne, 
roamed  over  Northern  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  at  Geneva, 
where  he  found  neither  the  discipline  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Church  to  his  mind.  He  then  emigrated  to  Toulouse,  where  he  studied 
the  New  Astronomy,  tried  to  be  at  home  and  to  teach  the  fanatical 
Catholics  of  southern  France  in  a  city  where  the  Inquisition  had  an 
ancient  history.  He  next  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  attempted  to 
instruct  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Church  ;  and,  failing,  he  crossed  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  awhile, 
wrote  and  published  in  London,  and  at  Oxford  claimed  with  much 
literary  extravagance  the  right  to  lecture.  To  liis  Italian  soui  England 
was  an  uncongenial  dime ;  he  praised  Elizabeth,  as  the  Inquisition 
remembered  later  to  his  hurt ;  but  he  despised  the  barbarians  over  whom 
she  ruled,  and  the  ostentatious  wealth  and  intellectual  impotence  of 
Oxford  in  her  day. 

From  England  he  wandered  back  to  France  and  thence  to  Germany, 
where  he  lectured  at  Wittenberg  and  eulogised  Luther,  who  had  like  a 
modern  Hercules  fought  with  Cerberus  and  his  triple  crown."  He  was 
elected  to  a  professorslnj)  at  Helmstedt  ;  which  he  soon  forsook  for 
Frankfort.  But  the  home-sickness  which  would  not  be  denied  was  on 
him,  and  he  turned  back  to  Italy  where  bloomed  the  culture  which  was 
to  him  the  finest  tlower  of  humanity,  where  dwelt  the  men  wlio  moved 
him  to  love  and  not  to  hate,  whose  speech  and  thought  threw  over  him 
a  spell  he  could  not  resist.  He  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition; 
spent  eight  years  in  prison,  first  in  Venice  and  then  in  Rome;  and, 
finally,  on  February 17, 1600,  he  was  sent  to  the  stake.  Caspar  Scioppius, 
a  Qerman  who  had  passed  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  who  loved  neiUier  Bruno  nor  liis  views,  tells  us  that  when  the 
prisoner  heard  his  sentence  he  only  said, "  You  who  condemn  me  perhaps 
hear  the  judgment  with  greater  fear  than  myself."  And  he  adds  tliat 
at  the  stake  Hruno  put  asido  n  erucifix  which  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
soentcrecl  heaven  proclaiming  how  the  Romans  dealt  with  '•'blasphemous 
and  godless  intMi."  A  modern  admirer  sees,  in  the  eyes  uplifted  to  the 
blue,  a  sj)iiit  that  would  have  no  dark  image  stand  between  him  and 
the  living  God. 

It  is  customary  now  to  describe  Bruno*s  system  as  aform  of  pantheism. 
The  term  was  not  known  then,  or  indeed  for  more  thau  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  which  means  that  the  idea  is  as  modern  as  the  term. 
Bruno  was  roundly  named,  just  as  Spinoza  was  later,  an  atheist,  for  men 

tlionght  it  was  all  one  to  identify  God  with  nature  and  to  deny  His 
independent  existence.  The  S3rstems  were  indeed  radically  unlike ;  for 
while  the  one  was  a  theophantism  or  apotheosis  of  nature,  tlie  other  was 
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an  akosmisni  or  a  naturalisation  of  God  :  in  other  wordfi,  Bruno  started 
with  nature  and  ended  with  D^  ity,  but  Spinosa  began  with  Deity,  hU 
cain»a  9ui,  mbitantia^  or  em  absolute  infatUum^  and  reasoned  down  to 
nature.  The  antecedents  of  the  one  system  were  classical  and  philo- 
sophical but  those  of  the  other  Semitic  and  religious.  T\u-  liistorical 
factors  of  iiruno's  thought  were  two,  ancient  or  Neo-Platoiii  .  and  modern 
or  scientific.  His  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  may  be  described  as 
an  attempt  to  state  and  to  articulate  the  ideas  inlierited  by  him  in  the 
terms  of  the  universe  which  Copernicuii  Imil  revealed. 

He  conceived  this  universe  as  infinite,  and  so  rejected  the  ancient 
acholaatic  lilea  of  a  limited  natnre  with  its  distmctiona  and  dlviaiona  of 
plaoe^  its  here  and  there^  its  above  and  below,  its  cjoles  and  epioyolea. 
Bnt  the  universe,  which  has  no  centre  and  therefore  no  ciroumf  erenee,  has 
yet  a  unity  for  conscionsness,  and  wherever  oonacionsness  is  its  unity 
appears.  And  this  unity  signifies  that  order  reigns  in  the  universe  *,  that 
its  phenomena  are  connected ;  that  individual  things  are  yet  not  insulated ; 
and  this  coherence  implies  th  it  ill  are  animated  by  a  common  life  and 
moved  by  a  common  cause.  And  this  cause  must  be  as  infinite  as  the 
universe  ;  for  an  infinite  effect  can  proceed  only  from  an  inlinite  cause, 
and  such  a  cause  can  be  wortliily  expressed  only  in  snc})  an  effect.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  two  infinities  to  exist  at  the  sumk  oment  in  the 
same  place  ;  and  so  the  effect  must  be  simply  the  body  of  ihe  eause,  the 
cause  the  soul  of  the  effect.  Hence  tiie  cause  is  immanent,  not  tran- 
scendent ;  matter  is  animated,  the  pregnant  mother  who  bears  and  Inings 
forth  all  forms  and  varieties  of  being.  And  the  soul  which  animates 
matter  and  energises  the  whole  is  God ;  He  is  the  natura  naiuramt  Who 
is  not  above  and  not  outside,  but  within  and  through,  all  things.  He  is 
the  monad  of  monads,  the  spirit  of  spirits,  oarried  so  within  that  we 
cannot  think  ourselves  without  thinking  Him. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  expressions  in  Bnino  ;  God  is  described  as 
"the  Hnpersubstantial  substance,"  as  "the  supernatural  first  principle,'" 
exalted  tar  above  nritiire,  which  is  only  a  sliadow  of  divine  trntli,  spcnkincf 
t4>  us  in  parables.  And  this  is  possible,  because  in  every  sin^'Ie  timig  liie 
wliole  is  manifested,  just  as  one  picture  reveals  tlie  artist's  power  and 
promise.  But  these  thincp  si«fnify  tliat  lie  refused  to  conceive  God  as  a 
mere  physical  force  or  material  energy,  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
He  must  be  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  mind  or  spirit.  He  hates,  indeed, 
the  notion  that  nature  is  an  accident,  6r  the  result  of  voluntary  action  ; 
and  he  labours  to  represent  it  as  a  necessity,  seeking  by  a  theory  of 
emanation  or  instinctive  action  to  reconcUe  the  notions  of  necessity  and 
God.  Yet  he  does  not  conceive  the  best  as  already  attained.  Every- 
thing in  nature  strives  to  become  better  ;  everywhere  instinct  feels  after 
the  good,  though  higher  than  instinct  is  that  which  it  seeks  to  become, 
the  rational  action  that  wills  the  best.  Thought  rises,  like  sense  and 
instinct,  from  lower  to  higher  forms.   Heroic  love,  which  desires  the 
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intuition  of  the  truth,  drives  us  ever  upwards,  that  we  may  attain  the 
perfect  rest  where  understanding  and  will  are  unified. 

Bruno's  speculations  were  those  of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher  ; 

and  were  in  various  ways  prophetic.  His  death  by  fire  at  Rome  signified 
that  Italy  luid  neither  the  wit  nor  the  will  to  understand  men  of  his 
kind  \  that  fnr  lior  tlie  Renaissance  had  run  '\t»  <  onrse,  so  that  men  must 
pursue  its  piohlrins  elsewhere  in  tlic  lu»pe  of  a  inoi  c  satisfactory  solution. 
Descartes'  "  df  ohhiUoih  duhitaiuiuiii  vnt  "  was  but  the  negative  expression 
of  Bruno  s  positive  ciluri  after  emancipation  from  authority,  the  frcedoiu 
without  which  thought  can  accomplish  nothing.  Spinoza's  substantia^  with 
its  twin  attributes  of  thought  and  extension  on  the  one  hand,  and  Leibniz* 
monadology  on  the  other,  carried  into  more  perfect  forms  the  quest  on 
which  he  had  embarked.  But  to  us  he  has  an  even  higher  significance ; 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  noble  army  of  thinkers  who  have  tried  at  onoe  to 
justify  and  to  develop  into  a  completer  system  of  the  uni  verne  the  dreams 
and  tlie  doctrines  of  modern  science.  It  is  this  which  makes  him  the  fit 
close  of  the  movement,  which  bec^an  by  waking  the  old  world  from  iU* 
grave  and  ended  by  saluting  the  birth  of  the  thought  that  made  the 
whole  world  new. 

We  have  not  as  yet  a{)j)roaehed  the  FreTich  Renaissance,  wliich 
has  indeed  an  ialereht  and  character  ot  its  own.  It  wtuy,  whilu  leoo 
philosophical,  more  strictly  educational,  literary,  and  juristic  than  the 
Italian ;  and  may  be  described  as  both  Teutonic  and  Latin  in  origin. 
It  entered  the  north  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Paris  with  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus,  published  in  1500 ;  but  it  reached  the  south  from  Italy, 
crossing  the  Alps  with  the  gentlemen  of  Franco  who  accompanied  their 
Kings  on  those  incui'sions  which  Iiad,  as  Montaigne  tells  us,  so  fateful 
an  influence  on  the  French  morals  and  mind.  Correspondent  to  this 
diflFerenee  in  origin  was  a  (lifTerence  in  spirit  and  in  the  field  of  activity. 
In  the  north  the  Renaissance  made  its  liome  in  the  schools,  and  wcn  ked 
for  the  improvement  of  the  education,  the  amelioration  of  the  laws,  and 
the  reform  of  religion,  ius  names  like  Rude,  Rierre  de  la  Ramee,  and 
Beza,  may  help  us  to  realise  ;  but  iii  the  south  it  was  more  persoual 
and  less  localised,  its  learning  was  nearer  akin  to  culture  than  to  educa« 
tion,  and  it  loved  literature  more  than  philosophy.  Hence  the  forms  it 
assumed  in  Fi'ance  can  hardly  be  said  to  call  for  separate  discussion  here. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  its  more  northern  form  ;  a  better  case  tvight  be 
made  out  for  the  southern.  To  it  belong  tlie  great  names  of  Kabelais 
and  Montaigne  y  but  their  place  is  in  a  history  of  literature  rather  than 
of  thought,  though  both  affected  the  course  of  the  latter  too  profoundly 
to  be  left  uninentioned  here. 

ColeridLre  has  said  that  Rabelais  was  "amon?^  the  dcej^eat  as  well  aa 
holdest  thinkers  of  his  age";  that  the  rough  stick  he  used  yet  "  con- 
tained a  rod  ol  gold  "  ;  and  that  a  treatise  could  be  written   in  praise  of 
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the  moral  elevatiou  of  his  wurk  wliicli  would  make  the  Church  stare  and 
the  conventicle  groan,  and  yet  would  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  These  may  seem  hard  sayings,  utterly  incredible  if  portions  of 
his  work  are  alone  regarded,  but  accurate  enough  if  the  purpose  and 
drift  of  his  teaching  as  a  whole  be  considered.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  euri  of  Meudon  has  far  more  moral 
reality  than  that  which  Rousseau  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Savoyard 
vicar.  He  believes  that  the  universe  needs  no  other  governor  than  its 
Creator^  whose  word  guides  the  whole  and  determines  the  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  condition  of  each  several  thin<».  Pascal's  famous  definition 
of  Deity,  a  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  whose  circumference 
is  nowiiere,"  is  but  an  echo  truni  Uubelais.  And  he  can,  with  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients  autl  the  hcst  of  the  moderns,  speak  of  the  "great  Soul 
of  the  universe  wliich  (iiiirkens  all  tilings."  La  Bruyere  described  liis 
work  as  '-u  chimera;  il  luks  the  face  of  a  bcautiiiil  woman,  but  the  tail 
of  a  serpent."  Yet  surely  the  man  who  had  to  wear  the  mask  of  a 
buffoon  that  he  might  preach  the  wisdom  of  truth  and  love  to  his  age, 
well  deserves  the  cpu^^ram  which  Besa  wrote  in  his  honour  t 

"  Qui  sic  nugntur^  (ractantem  ut  tteria  vincat, 
Seria  cum  faciet  dicj  rogo,  quarUus  eritf** 

Montaigne  is  of  all  Frenchmen  most  thoroughly  a  son  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  loves  books,  especially  the  solid  and  sensible  and 
well-flavoured  books  written  in  the  ancient  classic  tongues,  the  men  who 
made  and  those  w)u)  read  thcui,  and  he  loved  to  study  man.  He  says  : 
**e/€  $uu  moff  mt'itme  hi  riiatlere  de  mon  livre.''^  And  he  does  not  under- 
stand himself  in  any  little  or  narrow  sense,  but  rather  as  the  epitome 
and  mirror  of  mankind.  The  world  in  which  he  lived  was  lioi  friendly 
to  the  freedom  of  thought  which  was  expressed  in  affirmative  speech  or 
creative  conductt  and  so  he  learned  to  be  silent — or  sceptical.  He  had 
seen  men  hate  each  other,  willingly  burn  or  be  burned,  out  of  love  to 
God  ;  and  he  was  moved  by  pity  to  moralise  on  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  were  so  positive  where  they  could  not  know,  and  so  little  under- 
stood the  God  in  whom  they  professed  to  believe  that  they  never  saw 
what  the  love  of  Him  bound  them  to  be  and  to  do.  The  man  that  he 
studied  and  described  was  not  abstract  but  concrct*-  nmn,  with  all  his 
foil)les  and  failings,  limited  in  his  nature  bnt  nilinitc  in  his  views, 
difleriiiLf  without  ceasinj^  from  his  fellows,  and  not  always  able  to  aL,n*ee 
with  hiuKself.  And  man,  so  conceived,  dwells  amid  mystery,  hiis  it 
within  him,  and  confronts  it  without.  Cu.stom  may  guide  him,  but 
not  reason ;  for  reason  builds  on  arguments,  whose  every  position 
depends  on  another,  in  a  series  infinitely  regressive.  hommet 
9<mt  tmtrmtnt^ff  par  les  opinions  qu'ilt  ont  det  chosei^  ncn  par  le$  eho$e$ 
m^ffnet/*  Where  man  is  so  ignorant  he  ought  not  to  be  dognuitic ; 
where  truth  is  what  all  seek  and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he  finds. 
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i.e.  where  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  probability,  it  is  a  folly  to  spui 
Imrnan  blood  for  it. 

God  19  unknown  even  in  religion ;  as  many  as  the  nations  of  men 
so  many  are  the  forma  under  which  He  is  worshipped.  And  when  they 
try  to  conceive  and  name  Him,  they  degrade  Him  to  their  own  leveL 
God  is  made  in  the  imai^c  of  man  rather  than  man  in  the  ima^e  of 
God;  to  the  Ethiopian  He  is  black,  to  the  Greek  He  is  white,  and  lithe 
and  graceful ;  to  the  brute  He  would  be  bestial  and  to  the  triangle 
triangular.  Man,  then,  is  so  siirronnded  with  contradictions  th;it  he 
cannot  say  what  is  or  is  Tint  trnp.  Wisdom  was  with  8extUB  Kmpi- 
ricus  wlien  he  said  :  -''TrainL  Xuyp  kojo^  lao^;  airiKeiTai.  II  ny  a  nuUe 
raison  qui  n\'n  ait  U7ie  contraire^  dit  le  plum  sa'je  parti  des  philosopher  " 
Where  man  so  doubts  he  is  too  paralysed  to  figlit  or  to  aiiinu. 
Montaigue\s  sympathies  might  bo  wilii  those  who  worked  and  suflereu 
for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  but  his  egoism  inclined  to  the 
eonventional  and  followed  the  consuetudinary.  Prevost-Paradol  termed 
him  une  perp^tuette  lefon  de  tempSranee  et  de  modiraUmu^*  But  this  is  a 
lesson  which  men  of  culture  may  read  contentedly ;  while  those  who 
struggle  to  live  or  to  make  life  worth  living  will  hardly  find  in  it  the 
Gospel  they  need. 

• 

We  turn  now  to  the  Teutonic  Renaissance.  Like  the  Latin,  it  began 
as  a  rev(*lt  ig^ainst  the  sovereij^nty  of  Aristotle  ;  bnt.  nnlike  the  Latin, 
its  literary  anteo<^dents  were  patristic  and  Biblical  rather  than  cla^ical. 
They  were,  indtM  K  so  far  as  patristic,  specilically  Augustinian,  and,  so 
far  as  Biblical,  Pauiine.  With  Augustine,  the  nnderlyino^  philosophy 
was  Neo-Platonic,  with  a  tendency  to  theosophy  and  niysticism ;  with 
Paul,  the  theology  involved  a  philosophy  of  human  nature  and  human 
history.  This  does  not  mean  that  other  Fathers  or  other  Seriptuics 
were  ignored,  but  rather  that  Paul  was  interpreted  through  Angustane, 
and  Christ  through  Paul.  This  fundamental  difference  involved  two 
others.  In  the  first  place,  a  more  religious  and  more  democratic  temper ; 
the  religious  being  seen  in  the  attempt  to  realise  the  new  ideals,  and  the 
democratic  in  the  strenuous  and  combatant  spirit  by  which  alone  this 
could  be  accomplished.  The  thought  which  lived  in  the  Schools  could 
not  resist  the  authority  that  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Plnirch  and  was 
enforced  by  the  penalties  of  the  State  ;  but  the  thought  whicli  interpreted 
God  to  the  conscience  was  one  that  bowed  to  no  authority  lower  than 
His.  In  the  second  place,  Teutonic  was  more  theological  than  Latin 
thought.  The  categories,  which  the  past  had  formulated  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  being,  it  declined  to  accept ;  and  so  it  had  to  discover  and 
define  those  which  it  meant  to  use  in  their  stead.  The  God  with  whom 
it  started  was  not  an  abstract  and  isolated  but  a  living  and  related  Deity ; 
and  man  it  conceived  »ub  ipeeie  aeUmiiatiti  as  a  being  whom  God  bad 
made  and  ruled*  The  very  limitation  of  its  field  was  an  enlatgement  of 
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its  soope ;  ita  primary  datum  was  the  EteiDal  God,  and  its  secondary 
mis  the  created  imiyerse,  especially  the  man  who  bore  the  image  of  his 
Maker.  This  man  was  no  mere  individual  or  insulated  nnit»  but  a  xaoe — 
a  connected,  ooherent,  organic  unity.  The  human  being  was  local,  but 
hmnan  nature  was  universal ;  before  the  individual  could  be,  the  whole 
must  exist ;  and  so  man  must  \ye  interpreted  in  terms  of  mankind  rather 
thiin  mankind  in  tiie  terms  of  the  single  and  local  man.  And  this  sij^nified 
that  in  character,  as  well  as  in  nature,  the  race  was  a  unity;  the  past 
made  the  pre&eut,  the  heir  became  as  hm  inheritance  ;  and  so  any  change 
in  man  had  to  be  effected  by  tlie  Maker  and  not  by  those  He  had  made. 
And  here  Augustine  pointed  tht?  way  to  the  goal  which  Paul  had  reached  : 
the  will  of  God  had  never  ceased  to  be  active,  for  it  was  infinite ;  and  it 
could  not  cease  to  be  gracious,  for  it  was  holy  and  perfect ;  therefore,  from 
this  will,  since  man's  nature  was  by  his  corporate  being  and  his  inevit- 
able inheritance  evil,  all  the  good  he  could  ever  be  or  achieve  must  come. 

This  fundamental  idea  was  common  to  the  types  most  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  Renaissance.  It  was  expressed  in  Luther*8  Servum 
Arbitrium^  in  Zwingli's  Providentia  Actuosa^  in  Calvin*s  Decretum  Absolu- 
tum.  These  all  signified  that  the  sole  causality  of  good  belonged  to  God, 
that  grace  was  of  the  essence  of  His  will,  and  that  where  He  so  willed, 
man  could  not  but  be  saved,  and,  where  He  did  not  so  will,  no  ameliora- 
tion of  state  was  possible.  But  this  must  not  be  inter{)reted  to  mean 
that  man  had  been  created  and  constituted  of  (jod  for  darkness  rather 
than  light ;  on  the  contrary,  these  thinkers  all  agree  in  affirming  a 
univer^  light  of  nature,  i.e.  ideas  implanted  in  us  by  the  Creator,  or,  as 
Melanchthon  phrased  it,  ^Notiiiae  nohUeum  noicenteB  diviiUtut  tpanae 
in  mentibui  nostrit"  In  this  position  they  were  more  influenced  by  Paul 
than  by  Augustine ;  with  the  Apostle,  they  argued  that  the  moral  law 
had  been  written  in  the  heart  before  it  was  printed  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  that  without  the  one  the  other  could  neither  possess  authority  nor 
be  understood.  But  they  also  argued  that  knowledge  without  obedience 
was  insufficient ;  and  therefore  they  held  God's  will  to  be  needed  to 
enable  man  both  to  will  and  to  do  the  good.  T*>nt  their  differences  of 
statement  and  stundpoint  were  as  instructive  as  their  au^reenicnls.  When 
TvHther  affirmed  the  absolute  bondage  of  the  will  and  Calvin  tJie  absolute 
decree  of  God,  the  one  looked  at  the  matter  a.s  a  question  of  man's  need, 
the  other  as  a  question  of  (iod's  power  ;  and  so  they  agreed  in  idea 
though  they  differed  in  standpoint.  Yet  the  difference  proved  to  bo 
more  radical  than  the  agreement.  And  so,  when  Zwingli  said  '^he 
would  rather  share  the  eternal  lot  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca  than  that  of 
the  Pope,**  he  meant  that  God  willed  good  to  men  who  were  outside  the 
Church  or  the  covenants,  without  wUling  the  means  which  both  Lutiier 
and  Calvin  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  through  such 
differences  as  these  that  the  types  and  tendencies  of  Teutonic  thought 
must  be  conceived  and  explained. 
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l^uther's  Article  of  a  Standing  or  Failing  Cliuicli,  Justification  by 
Faith  alone,  is  the  positive  side  of  the  idea  which  is  negatively  exprej^ed 
as  the  bondage  of  the  will  ;  and  the  idea  in  both  its  positive  and  negative 
f  onns  implies  a  philosophy  of  existence  which  may  be  stated  as  a  qnestion 
thus :  How  is  GocU  as  the  source  of  all  good,  related  to  man  as  the  seat 
and  servant  of  evil  ?  God  and  man,  good  as  identical  with  God  and  evfl 
ss  inseparable  from  man,  are  recognised,  and  the  problem  is:  haw  is  the 
good  to  overcome  the  evil  ?  The  man  who  frames  the  problem  is  a  mystie; 
*  God  is  the  supreme  desire  and  delight  of  his  soul ;  and  he  conceives  sin 
as  a  sort  of  inverted  capacity  for  (lod,  tlie  dust  which  has  stifled  a  thirst 
and  tiirned  it  into  an  infinite?  misery.  Now,  Lutlicr  has  two  forms  under 
wliich  he  conceives  (rod's  relation  to  man,  a  juristic  denoted  by  the  term 
" justitication,"  anil  a  vital  denoted  by  the  term  "faith."  "Justifica- 
tion is  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  :  faith  is  nothing  else  than  the  trUe 
life  realised  in  God."  The  one  term  thus  describes  the  universe  as 
ethically  governed,  while  the  other  desoribes  man  as  capable  of  partici- 
pating in  the  eternal  life ;  and  the  two  together  mean  that  he  can  realise 
his  happiness  or  his  end  only  as  he  shares  the  life  of  God  and  Uvea  in  har* 
mony  with  His  law.  The  philosophy  here  implied  is  large  and  aublima. 
though  its  intrinsic  worth  ma}'  be  hidden  by  the  crudity  of  its  earliest 
forms.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  communicatio  idiomatum  attempts, 
for  example,  to  estiiblish  a  kind  of  oiiuation  between  the  ideas  .>f  God  and 
man.  Tlie  person  of  Christ  is  n  symbol  of  hnmanity  ;  in  it  man  can  so 
partieiuate  as  to  share  its  perfections  and  dignity.  Christ's  humanity  is 
capable  of  deity;  God  lives  in  Him  now  openly,  now  cryptically,  but 
ever  really  ;  and  His  hnmanity  so  penetrates  the  Deity  as  to  touch  lliiu 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  and  make  Ilim  participant  in  our  lot  a£ 
we  are  in  His  life. 

This  is  the  very  root  and  essence  of  German  mysticism,  which  gives 
to  the.GfCrman  hymns  their  beauty  and  their  pathos,  which  inspired 
the  speculations  of  Brenz  and  Chemnitz,  and  which  later  determined 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  "indifference"  or  the  '^identity  of  subject  and 
object,"  and  Ilegers  "absolute  idealism."  If  we  read  Boehme  from 
tliis  point  of  view,  how  splendid  his  dreams  and  liow  reasonable  his  very 
extravagances  become  !  We  ai  e  not  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  antitheses  to  all  being,  and  e^^peeially  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  God,  of  evil  being  as  necessary  as  ijood,  (U-  wrath  as  esseuLial  as  love 
in  God,  who  is  the  fuiuianient  of  hell  as  well  as  of  heaven,  both  the 
everlasting  No,  and  the  eternal  Yes.  He  dwells  in  nature  as  the  soul 
dwells  in  the  body  ;  there  is  no  point  in  the  body  where  the  soul  ia  not, 
no  spot  in  space  and  no  atom  in  nature  where  we  can  say,  **God  is  not 
here.**  The  man  who  is  His  image,  who  is  holy  as  He  is  holy,  good  as 
He  is  .i^(»od,  is  of  no  other  matter  than«God.  This  may  be  Pantheism, 
but  it  is  not  rational  and  reasoned  like  Bruno^s ;  it  is  emotional  and 
felt,  a  thing  of  imagination  all  compact.   It  is  bom  of  the  love  that 
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loses  the  sense  of  personal  distinctness  and  identity  in  the  joy,  not  of 
absolute  possessi'm.  hut  of  bein<3f  possessed.  Boehme  says  tlcil  tho  pro- 
cesses of  natiiiv  cHtnceal  God,  but  the  spirit  of  man  reveals  Hiiu  ;  and  how 
can  it  reveal  a  Ciod  it  does  not  know?  Hut  tlie  spirit  that  has  never 
isceii  and  touched  Deity  luis  never  known  Ilim  or  been  so  one  with  Ilim 
as  to  know  Him  as  he  knows  himself.  Here  lives  the  very  soul  of  JvuLlier 
and  tho  eaaence  of  all  hia  thought.  Boehme'a  friend  and  biographer 
describes  him  as  a  little  man  of  mean  aspect,  thin  yoice,  snub  noae,  but 
eyes  blue  as  heaven,  bright  and  gleaming  like  the  windows  of  Solomon*8 
temple.  And  he  lived  in  harmony  with  lines  which  he  wrote  with  his 
own  toll-stained  hand : 

*•  Wem  Zeil  ist  trie  Eicifjkeit 
Uml  Ewigkeit  wie  Zeit, 
Per  ist  b^eit 
Von  allern  StreitJ* 

Of  eourse,  such  a  eliani^'e  as  Lutliei-  instituted  could  not  but  power- 
fully affect  the  minds  of  men.  liut  certain  concomitants  must  nut  be 
set  down  as  efiFecti) ;  and  the  Peasants'  War  had  its  causes  in  centuries 
of  German  history,  though  among  its  occasions  must  be  reckoned  the 
ideas  which  the  Reformation  had  thrown  as  it  were  into  the  air.  But 
quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  Anabaptist  movement.  While  it  sprang 
up  and  flourished  in  provinces  and  cities  where  Zwingli  was  {)otent 
as  well  as  in  places  more  expressly  Lutheran,  yet  it  belonged  more 
specifically  to  the  Lutlieran  than  to  the  Reformed  Church.  To  discuss 
its  causes  and  forma  would  carry  ns  far  heyond  onr  available  spare.  It  is 
enou'j^ii  to  say  :  the  principle  of  parity  wliicli  it  emphasised  was  more 
antagonistic  to  the  one  Cluireh  th.in  to  tlie  other.  Luther  created  his 
Church  by  the  help  of  Princes  ;  Calvin  founded  his  on  the  <^oo(lwi!l  of 
the  people.  The  system  that  claimed  fullest  freedom  for  the  individual 
could  find  less  fault  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former.  And  it  is 
significant  that  the  heresies  which  troubled  the  Lutherans  were  largely 
political  and  social,  while  those  that  afflicted  the  Reformed  were  mainly 
intellectual  and  moral.  In  nothing  is  the  character  of  a  Society  more 
revealed  thaii  in  the  heresies  to  which  it  is  most  liable. 

Zwingli  and  Calvin  alike  conceived  God  under  the  category  of  will, 
and  construed  man  and  history  through  it.  Both  held  faith  to  be  a  con- 
seqnmre  of,  rather  than  a  condition  for,  eleetion  ;  man  believed  bceansc 
God  had  so  dfcreed,  and  into  His  will  every  step  in  their  upward  or 
downward  progress  was  resolved.  Now,  this  emphasis  on  the  will  of  (idd 
necessarily  threw  into  prominence  the  ideas  of  G.ul  an«l  will,  with  ihe 
result  that  the  main  varieties  of  opinion  in  the  Keformed  Church 
concerned  these  two  ideas.  If  the  will  of  God  was  the  supreme  and  sole 
causality  in  all  human  affairs,  aiM  if  the  will  always  was  as  the  nature 
was,  it  became  a  matter  of  primary  consequence  to  know  what  kind  of 
being  God  was,  and  what  His  nature  and  character.  This  question  was 
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early  and  |)otently  raised,  and  in  u  most  sig'niticant  quarter.  Zancliiiin 
himself  an  Itali;ui,  who  so  cmpluusiscd  the  will  of  God  as  to  antiei|>aa 
Spinoza  and  repi  t  ^ent  God  as  the  only  free  Being  in  nature  and  the  sdj 
cause  in  history,  wrote  in  1565  to  liallinger  warning  him  against  heii^ 
Loo  easy  in  the  matter  of  credentials  of  orthodoxy,  as  he  had  ni*iii| 
heretical  compatriots.  SUpaimu  (^Strwtu$)  ffalUna$  peperit ;  Italk 
fimet  wa;  na$  jam  pipientet  pvUo$  audiamt.**  And  it  is  curiout  IM 
the  attempts  to  find  a  simpler  conception  of  God  than  Calvin's*  or  m 
modify  his  notion  of  the  will  hj  the  notion  of  the  Deity  whose  will  il 
was,  came  mainly  from  men  of  Latin  stock.  Servetus  was  the  son  of  J 
Spanish  father  and  a  French  mother  ;  Lelio  and  Fausto  Sozzini,  uno'st 
and  nephew,  the  one  the  &^ther  of  the  doctriQe»  the  other  of  the  aad^. 
which  respectively  hear  theirname,  were  Italians,  as  were  also  Bernardiao 
Ochino,  who  wrote  a  once  famous  book  concerning  the  freedom  ami 
bondage  of  the  will,  the  Labyrinth^*'*  in  which  he  argued  that  maL 
DUght  to  act  as  if  he  were  free,  but  when  lie  did  good  he  w;is  to  give  aH 
the  glory  to  (lod  as  if  he  were  necessitated,  and  Celio  Secoiitiu  CurioD*', 
who  desired  to  enlarge  the  number  of  the  elect  till  it  should  c<jmprehend 
Cicero  as  well  as  Paul ;  while  Sebastian  Castellio,  who  is  described  br 
some  contemporaries  as  French,  though  by  others  as  Italian — as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  bom  in  a  Sayoyard  village  not  far  from  Geneva — aigoed 
that  as  God  is  good  His  will  mast  be  the  same,  and  if  all  had  happiened 
according  to  it  there  could  have  been  no  sin.  These  yiews  may  be  regaided 
as  the  recrudescence  of  the  Latin  Renaissance  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  are  marked  a,s  attempts  to  bring  in  a  humaner  and  sweeter  conceptian 
of  God.  They  failed,  possibly  because  of  the  severity  and  efficiency  of 
the  Reformed  legislation,  or  possibly  because  they  did  not  reckon  with 
the  Augustinian  sense  of  sin,  or  most  probably  for  reasons  wliirh  were 
both  political  and  intellectual.  It  is  indeed  sLraage,  tliat  pi»>iiions 
strongly  rational  and  so  well  and  powerfully  argued  sliould  not  ha\>^ 
been  maintained  and  crystallised  into  important  religious  societies  ;  bui 
as  Boehme  helps  us  to  see,  the  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  evil 
and  appreciates  wrath  as  well  as  mercy  in  God.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  soften  the  severer  ideas  of  Deity  seemed  to  their  contemporanei 
heresies,  and  seem  to  the  student  of  history  ineffective  failures. 

The  problem  was  soon  attacked  from  another  side.  The  field  in 
which  the  will  of  God  was  exercised  was  the  soul  of  man.  That  wiH 
concerned,  therefore,  him  and  his  acts  ;  if  these  acts  were  done  because 
God  had  so  determined,  then  two  consequences  followed  :  the  acts  would 
show  the  quality  of  the  will,  and  the  man  would  not  be  consciously  free, 
would  know  himself  an  iubtrument  rather  than  an  agent.  The  criticism 
from  these  points  of  view  was  mainly  northern  ;  those  who  urged  it  did 
80  in  the  interests  of  man  and  morality.  In  C  alvin's  own  lifetime  the 
doctrine  of  foreordination,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  will  in  its 
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relation  to  human  affairs,  was  assailed  by  two  men  —  Albert  Pighius,  a 
Catholic  from  the  Netherlands,  aud  Jerome  Hermes  Bolnec,  a  Parisiau, 
an  unfrocked  Caimelite  monk,  who  had  tamed  physician,  and  had  for  a 
time  been  eloeely  attached  to  CSalvin.  The  former  argaed  that  if  God 
was  the  abeolute  cavuse  of  all  events  and  acts,  then  to  Him  we  owed, 
not  only  the  goodness  of  the  good,  but  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  ; 
the  second,  that  if  faith  is  made  the  consequence  rather  than  the 
condition  of  election,  then  God  must  be  charged  with  partiality.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  more  serious  movement  took  place. 
The  question  of  the  Divine  will  }vaA  exercised  the  Reformed  theologians, 
especial! V  as  criticism  had  conipL  llcd  them  to  consider  it  in  relation  to 
sin  as  N\  1 11  a.s  to  salvation,  i.e.  both  as  to  the  causation  of  the  state  from 
which  man  was  to  be  saved,  and  as  to  his  deliverance  from  it.  Certain 
of  the  more  vigorou^i  Reformed  divines,  iucludiiig  lieza  Inmself,  said  that 
the  decree  in  date  precedes  the  Fall,  for  what  was  first  in  the  Divine 
intention  is  last  in  execution ;  the  first  thing  was  the  decree  to  save, 
but  if  man  is  to  be  sayed  he  must  first  be  lost ;  hence  the  Fall  is  decreed 
as  a  consequence  of  the  decreed  Salvation.  But  the  milder  divines  said 
that  the  decree  of  God  takes  the  existence  of  sin  for  granted,  deals  with 
man  as  fallen,  and  elects  or  rejects  him  for  reasons  we  cannot  perceive, 
though  it  clearly  knows  and  regards.  The  former  were  known  by  the 
name  of  supralapsarians,  and  the  latter  by  the  name  of  snblapsfirians. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  an  acute  and  effective  criticism  was  directed 
against  both  forms  of  the  belief,  which,  although  it  falls  beyond  our  scope, 
must  receive  passing  notice  here.  Jacobus  Arminius  (Jakob  Herman), 
a  Dutch  preacher  and  professor,  declined  to  recogiiise  tiie  doctrine  as 
either  Scriptural  or  rational.  He  held  that  it  made  God  the  author  of 
sin,  that  it  restricted  His  grace,  that  it  left  the  multitudes  outside 
wiUiout  hope,  that  it  condemned  multitudes  for  believing  the  truth, 
viz.  that  for  them  no  salvation  was  either  intended  or  provided  in 
Christ,  and  it  gave  an  absolutely  false  security  to  those  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  elect  of  Qod«  The  criticism  was  too  rational  to  be 
cogent,  for  it  was,  as  it  were,  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man  over 
against  the  sovereignty  of  God.  And  it  involved  the  men  who  pursued 
it  in  the  political  controversies  and  conflicts  of  the  time.  The  Arminians 
were  most  successful  when  the  argument  proceeded  on  principles  sup- 
plied by  the  conscience  and  the  consciousness  ui  n.un  ;  and  the  Calvinists 
when  they  argued  from  the  majesty  and  the  might  of  God.  liut  if  the 
Arminians  were  dialecticaUj  victors,  they  were  politically  vanquished. 
The  men  who  organised  authority  in  Holland  proved  stronger  than  those 
who  pleaded  and  suffered  for  freedom. 

Tliere  are  still  large  fields  of  thought  to  be  traversed  before  we  can 
do  even  approximate  justice  to  the  mind  of  Protestantism  ;  but  our  space 
is  exhausted.  All  we  can  now  do  is  to  drop  a  hint  as  to  what  was 
intended ;  we  should  have  wished  to  sketch  the  Renaissance  that  followed 
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the  Reformation  as  fully  as  the  literary  Revival  which  preceded  it 
Theodore  Beza  is  a  man  whose  fame  as  a  Genevan  leg"i8lator  au<i  diviiit 
has  eclipsed  his  name  a  scholar  and  educator  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  an  elegant  humanist  before  he  became  a  convinoed 
reformer  and  his  most  fmitful  work  was  done  in  the  provinces  of  sacred 
learning  and  exegesis.  The  E^tiennes,  Robert  and  Henry,  are  potent 
names  in  th^  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters  ;  they  acoompUsbed 
much  for  the  languages  and  the  literatures  whicli  they  loved  ;  —  Robert, 
in  particular,  standing  out  as  a  devoted  friend  of  religion  and  of  science, 
for  both  of  which  he  made  immense  sacrifices.  Our  textm  recepfui 
a!id  its  division  into  verses  are  witnesses  to  his  zeal.  Josei>b  Scalii^er 
and  Isaac  Casaubon  had  the  merit  of  awakening  the  envy,  wliiuh  was  bur 
inverted  admiration,  and  the  bupple  hate,  which  was  like  the  regret  of  tLr 
forsaken,  of  the  society  whose  mission  it  was  t(^  roll  back  the  advaueia? 
tide  of  the  freer  thought  that  had  come  to  quickeii  interest  in  letters ; 
while  Gerard  Jan  Vossius  construed  the  classical  mytiiology  through 
religion,  and  both  through  Old  Testament  histoty  in  a  way  that  con- 
tributed to  form  comparative  science  in  the  regions  of  thought^  religion, 
and  language.  Protestant  scholars  had  a  larger  and  more  realistic  waj 
of  looking  at  classical  problems  than  the  men  of  the  earlier  Renaissance, 
and  by  its  dissociation  from  poUty  and  custom  Teutcmic  thought,  even 
while  it  seems  narrower  in  scope,  is  yet  far  wider  in  outlook  and  interest 
than  Latin.  It  f^oes  into  a  more  distant  past,  and  rises  to  bijfher 
altitudes.  It  came  as  a  revolt,  but  it  grew  into  a  deveIo])]iii nt  :  it  con- 
tinued free  from  the  authority  that  would  liave  suppressed  it,  and  usoi 
its  freedom  to  achieve  results  which  the  more  fettered  Latin  mind  j>anle<l 
after  iu  vain.  France  continued  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  iiterar\ 
activity  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  ;  but  speculation  loves  freedom,  and 
refused  to  live  where  it  could  not  be  free.  The  events*  which  emanci- 
pated England  from  monotonous  uniformity  in  religion^  set  the  problems 
that  have  been  the  mun  factors  in  her  historical  development,  and  the 
chief  causes  of  her  philosophical  activity  and  her  literary  greatness. 
Modern  thought  is  the  achievement  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe* 
but  it  is  the  possession  of  universal  man. 
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CHAPTERS  V-VIII 


GERMANY,  162i-lij56 
I.  MANUSCBIFTS 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Befonnatioii  are  prohMj 
more  extenaiTe,  more  aeaUered,  and  more  difficult  of  description  in  brief  tiian  those 
for  the  hfstory  of  any  other  country  in  Europe;  for  whereas  other  States  had  as  a  rnle 
one  central  government,  one  chancery,  and  one  foreign  office,  Germany  bad  roany 
There  are  not  only  the  Imperial  archives,  the  domeatic  and  foreign  eomapondenoe  of 
(^'hnrlrs  V  and  of  the  German  HeicJi,  but  every  important  Prince  had  his  own  domfstic 
correspondence  and  his  correspondence  with  other  German  Princes  as  well  as  with 
foreign  Powers ;  and  thus  there  la  no  one  repoaitory  of  materials  for  German  histoiT 
as  in  London,  Paris,  or  Simancas.  Even  the  correspondence  of  Charles  Y  la  dlvklad 
between  Vienna,  Bru<=!sols.  nnd  Simancas.  while  the  despatches  of  forci^rn  reprenenta- 
tives  at  Charles  V's  Coiui  unci  at  the  Imperial  Diets  must  be  sought  prlnclpaiiy  in 
Rome,  Paris*  Venice,  and  London. 

Next  in  Importance  to  the  Emperor's  correspondence  are  the  records  of  the  Diets, 
of  which  the  most  complete  series  is  that  preserved  at  Franlcfort  (c£.  .Tnn^.  R.,  Das 
hlstoriache  Archtv  der  Stadt  Frankfnrt  am  IMn,  Ffaohfort,  18M,  pp.  SO,  5i;.  These 
relate  mainly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire;  bnt  the  archive.n  of  the  SactOR 
and  of  other  Princps  such  as  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavarte  art 
important  for  foreign  as  well  as  for  domestic  history.  Of  tliese  archives  the  dhltf 
.  are  thoae  of  Anstrbi  at  Vienna  and  Innsbmek,  Enieattne  Saxony  at  Weimar,  Atbertliie 
Saxony  at  Dresden,  Ilesse  at  Marbnr;?,  Brandenburg  at  Berlin,  the  Palatinate-  at 
iluidelberg,  Bavaria  at  Munich,  Cicves  at  Diisscldorf,  Bronswick  at  WoUenbiXttel. 
and  of  the  spiritual  electors  of  Mains,  Cologne,  and  Trier  at  thetr  reapectlve  metro- 
politan cities. 

Scarcely  Inferior  in  Interest  are  the  archives  of  some  of  the  Imperial  cities.  The 
'  Sladtaichiv  '  !«uiuetimcs  contains  not  merely  bullcy  materials  for  municipal  ami  local 
history,  hot  chronicles  relating  the  political  and  religlona  events  of  the  day,  and 
occasionally  politiral  rorrespondenre  of  snbstantial  value  (rf  Jnn::  '  ^  ntpm :  the 
mere  list  of  classes  of  documents  at  Frankfort  occupies  a  hundred  folio  pages).  The 
political  correspondence  of  Strassbnrg,  for  Instance,  Is  of  the  highest  importance: 
while  the  records  of  smaller  cities  often  l>ccome  of  prime  value  for  events  of  more 
thnn  Ioch!  Iniportjinro  Those  of  Milhlhjin<<en  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Pea.sant}4'  War  in  1  huringia,  those  of  Miinster  are  the  principal  source  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Anabaptist  rising,  and  those  of  Lllbeck  for  the  *€fretfiatfMI»^*  while  It  waa 
on  the  records  of  Ulm  that  Ranke  based  his  a'-r-nnnt  of  Charlr*^  V*^  necotlatlonft  in  the 
winter  of  1546-7.  An  indication  of  the  contents  of  these  national  and  local  archives 
is  given  In  C  A*  H.  Bnrkhardt*s  admirable  Hand-  and  Aitoesabndi  der  dtntadM 
Archive  (S  pts,  Lelpalgt  1887). 
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The  publication  of  these  vr\st  masses  of  material  is  being  energctlcnlly  pursued 
tagf  SUUe-governmeiitH,  universiiies,  voluntary  associations,  aad  iudiTidual  scholars. 
There  are  royal  and  ducal  historical  commlssiona  like  that  of  Saxony  and  that  of 
Baden;  directions  of  State  archives  such  as  the  I'mssian;  university  bodies,  the  most 
active  of  which,  the  Bavarian  Akademie  der  Wissensrhaftfti,  has  published  or  is  pul>- 
lishlng  the  Allgemcinc  dcutsciie  Biograplile,  the  JahrbUcher  der  deutscheu  (icschichte, 
the  Reichstagsaliten,  the  Briefe  und  Aliten  znr  Geechlchte  des  xvi  Jahrbunderta,  the 
Chronlkcn  der  deutscheu  Stadte,  the  Forschunfjcn  /.nrdentsclicn  Oeschichtc  and  annual 
'  Sitzungsberichte ' ;  voluntary  associations  of  a  theologico-historical  character,  such 
«s  the  Gtfrreegeaettachaft  zar  Fflege  der  Wlssenschaft  tm  hathollachen  Dentschland, 
anrl  the  Verein  f(ir  Reformations^i'schtdite,  or  with  a  local  purpose  like  the  Verein  fttr 
Oberhensisctie  Geschichtc,  or  tlie  HistorKschc  Verein  fiir  Niedersachsen.  Nearly  every 
State,  and  many  districts  and  cities,  have  associations  fur  the  publication  uf  their 
records.  There  are  some  two  hundred  periodical  publications  In  Germany  devoted  to 
historical  research  ;  and  practfrally  every  historical  dissertation  for  a  doctorate  in  Ger- 
man universities  is  based  upon  the  study  of  some  portion  of  unpublished  material. 
The  fnllest  mlde  to  theae  current  works  to  the  annual  Mblioffraphy  appearing  In  the 
IT isf nri-i  he  Vierteljnhrsselirift  (ed.  G.  Seeli-rer.  Leipzl^rl.  Elaborate  surveys  of  the 
historical  output  for  each  year  are  contained  in  Bemer*s  Jahresberichte  der  Gcschicbts- 
Wlnenaehaften  (Berlin,  xxv  Bde,  1878-1902) ;  concise  ones  in  the  Mitteilungen  a.  d. 
hUtor.  Lttteratur  (edited  for  tiie  Hiator.  Gcsellsch.  in  Berlin  by  Dr  F.  Hirsi  h) ;  while 
the  more  important  articles  in  German  periodicals  are  f^enerally  noticed  in  the  Ilisto- 
rUche  Zeitschrift  and  tiie  English  Historical  Keview.  A  slight  but  useful  index  la 
sappUed  by  F.  Fttreter'a  Krltlaeher  Wegwelser  dnrch  die  nenere  devteehe  hiatorleche 
T^ltoratnr,  Berlin,  1900.  The  best  jjceneral  bibliofjraphy  is  Dahlmann-Waitz,  Qnellen- 
kuDdc  der  deutscben  Ueschichte,  6th  ed.  by  E.  Steindorff,  1894.  There  are  also  separate 
bibliographiea  of  the  hlatoiy  of  many  of  the  chief  Oennan  states. 


IL   FBINTBD  AUTHORITIBS  FOB  THE  WHOLE  PERIOD  1521-15ftS 

A.  DOCUMBNTS 

(1)  BtHaitng  itt  ffeneral  Mttorjf 

Albert,  £.  Le  Relazionl  degli  Ambasciatori  Veneti  al  Senato  durante  11  secolo  decl- 
moseato.   ISvola.  Florence.   1889^.  SrdSer. 

Bradford,  W.    Correspondence  of  Charles  V,    London.  1850. 

I>dllinger,  J.  J.  I.    Documente  zur  Gcschichte  Karis  V.    Tn  H(^itra.ge  znr  poUtischen, 

kirchlichen  und  Cultur-Gescb.  des  XVI  Jahr.    Vol.  1.    iiaiisbon.  18ti2. 
Fiedler,  J.   Relations  Venetlanlscber  Boteehaf ter  fiber  Dentschland  nnd  Oeaterrelch 

hnlGJahrh.    Fontes  Kenim  AMstrlacarum.    Vol.  x.^x.    Vienna.  1870. 
FGrstemann,  C.  G.   Neues  Urkuudenbuch  zur  Gescbichte  der  evangcliscben  Kirchen- 

refonnatton.   Hambnrir.  1843. 
Gachard,  L.  P.   Relations  des  ambassadeurs  ven<5tlen«  sur  Charles  V.   Brussels.  1856. 
Qoldast,  Melchior.  CoUectio  ConBtitntlonum  ImperiaUnm.   Frankfort.    Vols,  i  and 

n.  1713. 

Harpprecht,  G.  N.  von.  S^tsarchlv  dee  kayserllehen  Kammergertchts.  6  pta.  Frank- 
fort.   17"  ^I'v    V\m.  17R.--n. 

Klupfel,  K.  L  rkuuden  zur  Gescbichte  des  scbwiibischen  Bundes  1488-1533.  Stuttgart. 
1846-68. 

Koch,  C.  G.  Kene  nod  ToUatSadige  Bammliiiig  der  Bdehsahichlede.  4  pts.  Frank* 
fort.  1747. 
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Krafil,  Carl.   Briefe  unci  Dokumeate  aus  Zeil  der  Kcformation  im  16  Jahrh.  KUmi- 
feld.  1876. 

LMinnier,  H.    Monumenta  Vatlcana.    Freiburg  L  B.  1861. 
—   Aualecta  Uoroana.    ScbaflfliansoQ.  1664. 

Luz,  K.   Correspoadenz  dca  Kai&ers  Kul  V.  8  Tvla.   Lelpxlg.  1814-4. 

  AkteiiBtttcke  and  Brtofo  sur  Oesch.  Ktrla  V.    Hon.  Hnbsb.  Pt  i.  Vicann, 

1854. 

  Staatspapiere  zur  Geschicbte  Karls  V.   i^tuttgart.  1846. 

Le  Olay,  B.  NftgotUtlona  dlplomntiqaea  entre  Vrance  et  l*AntridM.  CoU.  de  Docs- 

mcnts  TnC'dits.    Paris.    2  vols.  1845, 
Xienz,  M.    Briefwcciisel  IMiiiipps  von  Hessen  mlt  Batzer.   Leipzig.   3  vols.  18dO-9U 
Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henrj  vm.  Tcris.  m  9UA 

IV,  cd.  J.  8.  Brewer.  V<^  r-xix,  ed.  J.  Gaiidner.  1519-44.  London.  1860- 

1903. 

LiHicher,  V.  £.    VollsLuudige  BeformationamcLa  uud  Documeuta.   3  vols.  Leipzig. 
I720-a 

Ltinlg,  J.  C.    Da.s  dontsohe  Relchsarchiv.    24  voN.    Lclpzlp.  1713-22. 
Monumenta  Uabsburgica.  1473-1676.  2  vola.  Kaiscrl.  Akad.  dcr  Wiasenach.  Vienna. 
1858-7. 

Neade<  ker,  Chr.  G.   Merkwiirdige  Aktensttteke  MIS  dem  Zeltalter  der  Refonnstton. 

2  Abth.    NUrnberg.  1838. 
  Urkundeu  aus  der  Keformationszeit.    Cassel.  1836. 

Baniner,  F.  L.  O.  von.   Brtefe  aus  Paris  snr  BrUnterang  der  Gesch.  dee  16  and  I* 

Jahrh.    2  part.s.    I.cipz.ij?.  18.n 
Beiohstagsakten  unter  Karl  V  berausgegeben  durcb  die  Miinchener  hiatoriscbe  Koai- 
mission.   Vol.  i,  ed.  A.  Klnckhohn.   1688.  Vote,  n-ntt  ed.  A.  Wredo.  Qottn. 

189G,  1901. 

Spanish  State  Papers,  Calendar  of.    Bd.  Bergenroth.   Vols.  i-u.   Ed.  Gajrnnifos. 

Vols,  iii-vii.    Loudon.  1862-1899. 
State  Papers  published  bj  the  Record  Commission.   11  vols.   London.  1880-1818. 
Turba,  G.    Venetliinlvriic  !>f-poschen  vom  Kalserhnfo.    Dlspacci  di  GcrmnaU.  Vols. 

i-ii.    Uist.  Kouim.  d,  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissens.    VleDoa.    1889,  1892. 
Venetian  State  Pnpers,  Cnlendnr  of.  Bd.  Bnwdon  Brown.  Vols.  m-vi.  London. 

1864-1884. 


(tt)   T%e  t^^igUna  feodfrt  md  fftsfr  wrilf mrt 

(a)  Lnther  and  the  Lntberana 

The  published  Tolnmes  of  the  correspondenee  and  works  of  Lntberluid  his  eol* 

leji-riic?  are  fur  too  numerous  to  be  set  out  in  detail.  None  of  the  various  edition!*  of 
Lutlicr's  works  is  completely  satisfactory,  the  best  being  the  Erlangeu  editioQ  1826- 
1879 ;  an  excellent  edition  by  F.  Knaake  and  others  to  however  in  course  of  public&tioa 
(Weimar,  1883  sqq.  20  vols.).  See  also  Burlvhiirdt,  Lnthers  Briefwech.<«el,  1866;  Kolde. 
Analecta  Tidtlu  num.  1883;  the  Letters,  etl.  (U-  Wettp  and  Seidemann,  6  vols.,  1825 
Forsteiuanu  uuil  liinUseil's  editions  of  the  Tabie-talk  (Tischredeu,  4  vols.,  1844-8,  sod 
in  Latin*  8  vols.,  1868).  The  great  *■  Corpas  Refonoatomm '  (ed.  C.  O.  Bretschneldrr 
and  IT.  E.  Bindseil,  Hallo.  IDOO.  89  vols.)  consists  chU  tly  of  the  works  of  Metaneb- 
thon  and  Calvin.  &>ee  also  Bugenbagen's  Brief wecbsel,  cd.  Vogt,  StetUOf  1888;  K 
L.  Eennia)ard*8  Correspondanoes  dee  Ref  ormatenrs  dans  tea  Pays  de  la  langne  f  nin^alse 
(10  vols.,  Geneva,  1866  etc.)  ;  and  the  works  of  Justus  Jonas  (ed.  Kawerau.  Halle, 
1HR4-6),  Sebastian  Lotzer  (ed.  A.  Goetze,  Leipzig,  1902),  Friedrich  Myronius,  Jol;n 
and  Stephen  Agricola,  Ambrose  Blaurer,  John  Brenz,  Wolfgang  Capito,  Carldstadt, 
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A.  Conrlnus,  Andreas  <)siander,  J  Hontprns  (Vicnnii,  1898),  Urbanus  Rhof^ius,  and 
Schnepf.  (Cf.  Hagenbach'ci  Leben  uud  aui>guvYu.hlte  Schrifcen  der  V&ter  der  reformirten 
Kirche,  10  pis,  SIberield,  18ft7-6t.) 

{See  aUo  Bibliography  of  Ch<ip.  JV.) 


(b)  The  Hnmutets 

Tho  writings  of  Erasmas  contlnae  to  be  of  value  until  bis  death  in  1536;  there  is  no 
satisfactory  edition  of  his  works,  that  of  Lc  Clerc  (Leyden,  10  vols.,  1703-6)  being  the 
one  geiu  rnlly  used  (cf.  bibli()<;r.  note  In  Emerton's  Eraumus,  1899,  pp.  xxiii-vi).  See 
also  Beatus  Hhenanus.  Brief wechsel,  ed.  rinrawitz  and  Hartfelder  (Leipzig,  1886;  cf. 
A.  UorawitZt  Des  Beatus  Rbenanus  Uterariscbe  ThUtlgkeit  15^0-47,  Leipzig,  1873 ;  and 
id.,  Die  Btbllothek  vnd  Correspondenx  des  Befttos  Rhenaniis,  Vienna,  1874);  Ulrlch 
Za^iins,  Epi^tolae,  ed.  Riegger,  Ulm,  1774  (cf.  R.  Stlntzlng,  Ulrich  Z.isiu!*,  Basel,  1867). 
For  other  Humanists  consult :  Fr.  Roth,  WiUibaltl  Pirkhehnor,  IIhUp,  1S87;  C.  Kran?!e, 
Helius  Eobanns  Hessus,  2  vols.,  GotUa,  161'J  ;  and  Burkliardt-Biedeiiuanu,  T.,  Bouifa- 
cius  Amerbach  and  die  Reformation,  Basel,  1894;  J.  too  Aschbach,  Die  Wiener 
Uaiversitjit  und  ihre  Humanistcn,  Vienna,  1877;  K.  Hartfelder  and  F.  voii  Rczold  on 
Konrad  Celtes,  Historische  Zeitscbrifi  for  1883  and  1883;  A.  liorawiU,  Caspar 
Brmcbtos,  Leipzig,  187fi. 

(c)  The  Catholics 

Of  tiie  works  by  Catbollc  writers  of  the  time  the  most  Importsnt  are  tiiose  of 

Cocblaeus,  Thomas  Mumer,  Johann  Eck,  Emser,  Karl  von  Mlltltz,  Alexander  Hegius, 
.T.  A.  Faber,  Gropper,  Pflng.  and  Johann  Dletonbergor  (cf.  W.  Friedensburg,  Beitrftge 
£ur  Briefwechsel  der  kathulischeu  gclehrten  Deutschlauds  im  liclormationszeitalter, 
in  Zeltschr.  fttr  KirdiengeMhlchte  1897-19(tt). 


(d)   The  Zwinglians 

ZwingU's  works  are  noticed  in  the  bibliography  to  Chap.  X.   The  works  of  his 

sncceHsor,  Heinrlch  Bnllln«rer,  nnd  of  OecolanipadUrs,  Caspar  Fledio.  Theodore  Bibli- 
ander,  Leo  Jud,  Oswald  Mycouius,  Joachim  vou  Watt  (V'adiauus),  should  also  be 
consttlted. 


B.    COimEICPORAKT  ChSOMIOLU,  CORRISPOimSiraBS,  BlSTOimES,  AND  HBM0IR8 

Bollinger,  Heinrlch.   Reformationsgeschichte.  £dd.  Uottlnger  and  VdgelL  Fraoen- 

feld.    6  vols.  1838-40. 
Charles  V,    CommentaricH.    Kd.  Kervyn  dc  Lettenliove.    Brussels.    186S.    (Cf.  0. 

Waltz,  Die  TVnkwIirdiixkeiten  Kaiser  Karls  V.    Bonn.  1901.) 
Cochlaeus  [ver^  DobneckJ,  Johann.  Comment,  de  scrlptis  et  actis  LutherL  lol7-1546. 

Mainz.   1549.   Repnbl.  as  *  Historla.'  Paris.  1665. 
Crnclger,  Caspar.    Tabulae  chronologicae  actorum  M.  Lutherl.    Wittenberg.  1553. 
Fabricius.  Ilonrlcus.   I^urtze  Chronlck  1500-1568.    Ed.  L.  Sarins.    Cologne.  1668. 
Flugschriften  aus  der  !^eformationszelt.    19  parts.    Halle.  1895-1902. 
Franck,  Sebastian.    Chronica.    3  parts.    Strassburg.    1531.    (Later  etlltions  with 

additions,  153G,  1565,  1585;  cf.  C.  A.  llase,  8eba.stian  Franck,  der  Scbwarmareist, 

Leipzig,  1869  ;   H.  Bbchof,  Seb.  Franck  und  deutsche  GeschichUchreibung, 

1657;  sad  U.  Oncken,  Sebastian  Franck  als  Hlstorlker  in  Hist.  Zeltschr.  izxzn, 

886-485.) 
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Freber,  Marqimrd.    Germ&nicarum  rerum  scriptores.   3  vols.   FraukforU  1600-lL 
Herbefstetn,  Siegraond  von.    Selbstbiograptale  1486-1668  (Pontes  Rerum  Anatr.  i 

C7-396). 

Kessler,  Joliann.   Sabbata.    Ed.  GoetaiQger.    St  Gall.    1870.  Also  edited  bjr 

and  Schoch.    St  Gall.  1902. 
Kdnlgsteiii,  W.    I  Ji-Lbuch,  1620-48.    Ed.  G.  E.  Stcltz.   Frankfort.  187$, 

Lanurbadi,  A.    T;it,'cbucli.    Ed.  Seidemaun.    Dresden.  1872. 

Lclb,  KUlian.    Anoales,  1502-23.    £d.  Aretin,  Beytr&ge  vii,  jx  (Maaicb,  1803-6).  aati 

16S4-48  fn  DSllloger,  Beltrlge  n  (lUtisbon,  1868). 
Len/.,  M.    P>ri(-rw(-('bs«>l  Landgraf  Philipps  d.  Grosscn  von  Hesseil  mlt  BllGtt.  FMllD- 

cntioneu  aus  den  Hrenss.  Archiven.    Berlia.    1880  etc. 
Mathcslus.  J.    Ausgewahlte  Werke.   £d.  G.  Loeache.   Prague.  1896-8. 
Mclanchthon,  rhilip.   Hbtortft  de  vltft  et  ACtiff  LtitherL  Wittenberg.  1646. 
Men(  k(<,  .7.  H.    Scriptores  rerum  Oenuanicamm  pnieelpae  SAKoaicaniin.  Xidipsif. 

y  vols.  1728-30. 

Myconttis,  Frledrlch.  Historic  Befonnattonis.   1617-43.  Bd.  E.  B.  Cyprian.  Leipsig. 

1718. 

Prinsen,  J.  Collectanea  van  Gcrardus  Goldcnhauer  Noviomagns.  Amsterdam.  1901. 
Ratzeberger,  Bf.    Handschriftliche  Qeschlchte  liber  Luther  und  seine  Zeit.  Ed 

Neudecker.   Jena.  1850. 
Scheurl,  Clir.  Briefbncb,  1606-4a  £d.  S.  von  Soden  and  Knaake.  Potsdam.  1  vok. 

1867-72. 

ScoltetQST  Abr.  Annales  (to  1686).  In  too  der  HardVs  Bfstorla  Llteiaria.  Frmnkfort. 

1717. 

Seckendorf,  Vclt  Ludwig.   Comment.  Hist,  de  Luthcranismo.   Frankfort.  1692. 
Senckenberg,  U.  C.   Sammlung  von  nngedrackt  tind  raren  Scbrift«n  zu  Erlautemn; 

der  Tieclitc  und  Geschtchte  Ton  Teatschland.  4  parts.   Fmtikfort.  1745-3L 
Sleldan  [verft  Philippson],  Jobann.    Comment,  de  statn  reli^jioiiis  Carlo  V  Cae^are. 

Strassburg.    1555.    (Cf.  F.  W.  Weise,  Uber  die  (^uellcn  dcr  Comment,  blcidazu, 

Halle,  1B79;  Banmgarten,  Ueber  Sleklans  Leben  and  Brlefwechsel,  StnuMbnr;. 

1878,  and  Slcidans  nrk-fwcchsi  1,  Strassburg,  1881  ;  Th.  Paur,  Slt  id.-in,<  Kom- 

ment&re  uber  die  Kegicrungszcit  Karls  V,  Leipzig,  1843;  and  Winckclmano. 
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Bocbmcr,  J.  H.   Meditationes  In  coniititutioncm  crimlnalem  Caroiiuaiu.    Halle.  1770. 

■■   Jtt«  BGclMtaatieimi  ProteAtanttiiiii.  S  vols.  Halle.  1790^. 
T5runner,  H.    For <r  inini^en  zur  Gcschkiitc  dcs  dcutschcn  Reichs.    Stutt{2;art.  1894. 
Kichhora,  C.  Jb\    Deutsche  i5taats- uod  Rcchtsgeachicbte.  i  pte.    GoUicgcn.  1821-3. 
Fantenwerth,  L.   Die  VerftMaagaindeniiigeii  In  dm  Befelmtftdten  tm  Zelt  Karls  V. 
Gottlugen.  1893, 

Gierke,  Otto.    Untersucliiingen  znx  dentecbea  Staats-  nnd  Reehtsgeschicbte.  Brealaa. 

1878-»9. 

Goldaat,  Metchlor.  Monarchla  8.  Romaiil  ImperlL  S  vote.  Frankfort.  1611-14. 

  Politischo  n<'iflishiin<U'l.    Frankfort.  1614. 

Uoltsendorff,  F.   £ucyklopfidie  der  Rechtswissenacliaft.   2  rols.   Leipzig.  1870-1. 
Lnband,  P.  Das  Staatsrecht  dea  deatachen  Belchea.  4th  ed.   Tflbingen.  1901. 
liOnig,  J.  C.    Thesaama  Jnxla  der  Grafen  and  Herren  dea  helllg.  rKmiach.  Reicha. 

Leipzig.  1725. 
Moser,  J.  J.    Teutaches  Staatarecht   50  vols.  1787-54. 

M011er,  K.  S.  H.    Relchaatenem  nnd  BelcharefonamtlonabeatiebangeD  Im  xv  nnd 

xvt  Jahrh. 

Racbel,  Walther.    Verwaltangsorganiaatioa  and  Amterweaen  der  Stadt  Leipzig  bia 

1627.   Leipzig.  1909. 
Bleker,  Karl.   Staat  und  Kirch  na(  Ti  intheriacher,  refonulrter,  modemer  Anacbammg. 

Hist.  Vierteljahrsch.    1898,  370-416. 
Schroder,  R.  Lebrbuch  der  deutscbeo  Reehtsgeschicbte.  Srd  ed.  Leipzig.  1898. 
Sttntsbig,  R.   Geaeh.  der  dentachen  Reebtawiaaenacliaffe.  Munich.  1880. 

Stobbe,  O.    Geschichte  der  dentschen  Rechtsquellen.    2  pt<<.    Tlninswick.  1860-4. 
Turoerf  S.  £.   Sketch  of  the  Germanic  CousUtutioa.   liew  York.  1888. 


D.     SSFAIUTB  bTATES  AND  TUEIIt  RULEBS 

(1)  SeaOar  and  terrUorUa  State*  and  DistrietB 

(a)  Austria  and  the  Austrian  Duchies 

Bachmann,  A.    Lebrbuch  der  Oesterreichischcn  Reichsgeschichte.    Prague.  1896b 
B5hl,  E.    Beitrflge  znr  Gesch.  der  R<  formation  in  Oesterreich.    Jena.  1902. 
Bocliholtz,  F.  B.    GesclL  der  Regieniug  Ferdinands  1.   9  vols.    Vienna.  1831-8. 
Fontea  remm  Anstrfacamra.  60  toIs.  Viennft.    1849-1901.    (An  Index  to  theae  60 

vols,  was  piihl.  by  V.  Junk,  1901.) 
G^vay,  A.    L  rkundeu  und  AktenstUckc  zur  Gesch.  der  Verhfiltnisse  zwiscbeu  Oester- 

reich,  Uugarn,  und  der  Pfortc  lu26-1541.    Vienna.    9  pts.  1808-42. 
Bnber,  A.  Geachlchte  Oeaterretche.  VcHm.  iv-y.   (Geach.  d.  europ.  Staaten.)  Gotha. 

1 888, 

Kronen,  F.  X.   Handbuch  der  Oesterrelcb.  Gesch.    6  vols.    Berlin.  1876-9. 
  Grandrlflfl  der  Oeaterretchfachen  OescMchte.  Vienna.  1889. 

Kupr-l\v(Nscr,  L,    Die  Kainpfc  Oestcrn'irlis  init  il.  Ot.maiu-n  i:,^r,-?,7.  Vienna. 
L<^rth.  J,    ReforniatioQ  und  Gegeureformatlou  in  dea  ianerdstcrretclx.  L&udern. 
Stuttgart.  1896-8, 

Lnaehln  v.  Kljon-ireuth,  A.   Osterrelchlsche  Reichsgeschichte.    Bamberg.  1896. 
Raupnch,  B.    f^van^cllsche  Ocsterrelch.    C<  pl<i.    Il!imhnr<;     '  7;'i'  !  4 
Waldau,  G.  E.    Gesch.  der  Protestanten  in  Oesterreich,  isttycrwurk,  Ktirnthen  und 
Kimfn.  2pt8.  1784. 
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Wiedemann,  Th.  Gfeach.  der  Reformatloii  nnd  Oefrarefomistlon  im  Lude  iiaterd« 

Enns.    I'rague.  1879. 
Wolf,  A.    Gesch.  Btider  atis  Oesttrreich.    2  vols.    Leipzig.  1866. 

See  also  the  Archiv  fUr  Kunde  Oesterrelchipcher  Geschicbtsqtiellen,  33  vo!< . 
Ylenua,  ld4{>-65,  continued  as  the  Archiv  lUr  Oeatcrreichische  Geschichte,  53  vois., 
Yienaa,  1865-1908. 

(b)  Baden 

Boasert,  G.   Beitrage  ztir  badlsch-pfUxlBclie  Beform-Qaadi.  Zettachr.  fflr  QoadLdes 

Oberrheins.    Vol.  xvii.  1002. 
Fester,  11.     Die  Uoligionsmandate  des  Markgrafcu  Philipp  vou  Badea  1522-3i, 

Zcitschr.  fUr  Klrchengesch.    Vol.  xi. 
Jaeger,  CarL   Briefe  oimI  BUder  ana  dm  Gioaahenoctbam  Badea.  2  toIsl  Iiei^if. 

1841. 

YleroTdt,  K.  F.  Gesch.  der  evangel  Klrche  io  Baden.  8  Tola.  Carlsrahe.  1847<^ 

See  al!»o  the  Zettachrift  fdr  Gesch.  des  Oberrheios  pablished  by  the  Badiache 
blstor.  Kominlsaton  since  1886. 

(c)  Bavaria 

Aretin,  c.  M.  von.    Bayoma  ftnswtrtlge  VcrhllliilaBe  aelt  dem  Anfans  ifea  zvi 

J:ihrh.    Pa.«?8aa.  1839. 
MuUut,  C.  A.    Correijpoiicl.  unU  AkteuutUcke  zor  Gesch.  der  poUt.  Verh&ltaisse  der 

Herzoge  Wilhelm  nnd  Lndwig  von  Baleni  1687-1841.  MnnlelL  1867. 
Riczlpr.  S.    Gcschichte  Baierns.   Vol.  n-.    Gotha.    1899.    (Gesch.  d.  curop.  Staateo.) 
Budhart,  Igoaz.  Geschichte  der  Landstflude  lu  Balem.  2  vols.  Munich.  1819. 
Sagenhelm,  S.   Bayema  Klrcben>  nnd  Volknaatttnde  Im  xvi  Jakrb.  Qieaaeo.  184S. 
Winter,  V.  A.    Oeaeblchte  der  evangellachen  Ldira  In  Baiem.    8  pta.  IfoiUdi. 

1809>10. 

See  also  the  Forschungen  der  k5ntgl.  twyerischen  Akademie  der  Wisseaacbaftcin. 

Munich,  1860  etc.  CI"tlex  to  Vols,  i-xx  pnbl.  hy  Gustav  !^nr?ih()lz,  GHttingen,  l?'^'^^; 
and  the  Sitzungsbcrichtc  der  historlschen  Ciasse  of  the  Akaduuie  der  Wisaenachafteo. 
Mnntcli,  1871-1906. 

(d)  Bohemia 

Bachmann,  A.    Geschlchte  Tlohmfns     n  tha.  1S99 

Dacicky,  M.    Paroeti.    EU.  A.  iie^cuk.    2  vols.    Prague.  1878-80. 

Denla,  B.  Fin  de  Plndftpeodance  BtAtaie.  Ft.  ii.  Farla.  1690. 

Freher,  M.    Scriptores  renirn  Bohprnicanitn.   2  vols.    Hanover.  160?. 
Oiad6lyt  A.   Quellen  zur  Gesch.  der  Bohmischen  BrUder.   Pontes  Berum  Aoatr.  xix. 
I8S7-6. 

  Die  bohmischen  Lnndtagaverhandlnngen,  von  1686  bla  anf  die  NeoaeiL  Pngoe. 

1877  etc. 

  Monumenta  Historica  Bohemica.    11  pts.   Prague.  lSGG-70. 

Oluth,  O.  Die  Wahl  Ferdlnanda  I  sum  Kttnfg  von  BShmen.   Mitthell.  d.  Veielna  f .  d. 

Gesch.  der  Dentschen  in  Bi>hraen.    Prnirne.    1862  etc.    Vol.  xv. 
Landtagsverhandlungen,  D.  b5hm.,  u.  LaudtagsbeachlUsse  v.  J.  162€  bia  vat  die 
Venaett  Heransg.  vom  k.  bOhm.  Landesarcblv.  Prague. 

Palicky,  Fr.    Gcschlchte  von  BOhmen.    6  vols.    Prague.  1836-67. 

Rezek,  A.    Gesch.  der  Keirlemn^  Fertllnands  I  In  Bohmen.    Pmjjnc.  1878. 

Rieger,  G.  C.    Die  alien  iind  neuen  Bolimlsche  Brikk-r.    8  vols.    ZiiUichau.  1734-9. 

Sro  also  the  pnbUcatlona  of  the  Vereln  fttr  Geachicbte  der  Deutscben  la  B^hoes. 
Prague.    1862  etc. 
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(•}  BMndenbnisaodFroasla 

Alttnana,  W.  Aii»g«wS]ilte  Urkonden  cur  bnndenbiirg-prciu^elieik  VerfassuQgs- 

und  Verwaltungsgeschlchte.    2  vols.    Berlin.  1897. 
Baczko,  L.  A.  F.  von.    Geschicbte  Freiusens.    6  vols.    K5nigsbcrg.  1792-1800. 
Bornhak,  C.    Gkschicbte  des  pretuwiscben  Verwaltangsrechts.    3  vols.  Berlin. 

1M4-S. 

Droyscn,  J.  Q.    Qescb.  der  preassiachen  PoUtik.    5  vols.    Berlin.  1866-86. 
liartknocb,  A.  C.   Preussische  Kircbenhistorla.   Frankfort.  1686. 
Hektenuniit  J.  Die  Reformation  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg.  Berlin.  1889. 
Freossischcn  Geschichtschrelber,  Die,  dee  XTi  nod  xvu  Jafarlk.    Vereln  fttr  die  Oeacli. 

des  Preusscns.    Leipzig.  1876. 
Ranke,  L.  Ton.   Zw5lf  Bticher  preusslscber  Geschicbte.  6  TOle.  Leipzig.  1874. 
Bpieker,  Ch.  W.  Kirchen>  ond  Befocmattoasgeaeblehte  der  Mark  Brandenbnrg.  Ber- 

Wn.  1839. 

Stdlzel,  A.    Brandenburg-Preussens  Recbtsverwaltung  und  Hechtsverfassung.   2  vols. 
Berlin.  1888. 

Tschakcrt,  V.   Urkinidrnhurh  snr  Bef ormattonageecidchte des Henogthwiit PnuBBen. 

3  vols.    I^lpzlg.  1890. 

Voigt,  J.  Brlefweidael  der  QelebrtMi  mlt  Henog  Albrecbt  Ton  Frenseen.  KOnigs- 
berg.  1841. 

See  also  tbe  ZeUaobfift  fttr  preneatacbe  Getdrfchte  and  Landeakonde,  tbe  Hoben- 
aollem  Foiacbongen  and  the  pabUcatkms  of  the  Vereln  fOr  die  Oeachlehte  dea  Preoa* 
■ens. 

(f)  Brunswick 

Havemann,  H.    Geacbicbte  Ton  Braanscbweig-Lttoebaig.    3  vola.  OttttlngeB* 
185a-7. 

Helnemann,  O.  Geaohtclite  von  Bnumacbwelg  and  fiannoT«r.  Ckyfha.  1888. 
Htlne,  A.    Qeachlchte  Ton  HannoT<Mr  nnd  Braonschwelg,    3  pta.  Hanorer. 

1824-30. 

Koldewey,   F.    Beitrige   znr  Klrcben-  nnd  Scbnlgeachlcbte    dea  Heraogtnma 

Braunschweig.    Wolfenbtlltel.  1888. 
Lentz,  C.  G.  H.    Rrnunschweigs  Kirchenreformation.   Leipzig.  1B28. 
Spittler,  L.  T.    Geschicbte  von  Calenberg.    2  vols.    GoCtingvn.  1786. 
Stttvet  J.  E.  Beschreibang  and  Geacbicbte  d.  Hocbatlfta  nnd  Ftfratentbnma  Oana- 

brOck     Osnabrtlek.  1789. 
TaterUlndisches  Archiv  fUr  bannoveriach-braanscbw.  Geschicbte.  £dd.  Spllcker  and 

BrOnnenberg.  Lttnebnig,  1880-8. 
Wrede,  A.  Die  BtnfObmng  der  Bef onnatlon  tan  Iflnebniglaclien  Lande.  GWttlngen. 

1887. 

■        Ernst  der  Bekenncr,  Herzog  von  Braunschweig.   Ilalle.  1888. 

See  also  the  Zeltschrift  des  historlscheu  Verelns  OXt  Niedersachscn.  Hanover. 

(g)  Cleres-Jtilich-Berg 

Below,  G.  von.   Landlagsakten  von  JUlich-Bcrg.   VoL  i.    1400-1562.  DUsseldorf. 
1886. 

Kocb,  H.  H.  Die  Befonnatlon  In  JUIicb.  8  Tola.  Frankfort.  1888. 

See  also  the  Zeltaebrlft  dea  Berglacben  GeachlchtaTevelna.  Bonn.  1868  etc 

(h)  Elsass 

Rathberger,  J.   Elsasslscbe  Ileformatinn«!rf>«phlchte.    2  pt«5.    Stnissburg.  1885. 
B&hrtcb,  T.  W.   Gescblchte  der  Beformatlon  iu  Elsase.   3  pts.   Strassburg.  1830-2, 
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(t)  7i«neoiitA 

Lith,  J.  W.  TOD  der.  EriAiiterttngderfrtiiklacb«tt  BefonnatdkiaaliistorUk  SehwilM^ 

1733. 

StelD,  F.  Qeschicbte  Frankens.   2  vols.   SGhweinfurt.  1885-6. 


0)  Heuo 

AckennanD,  C.  A.    Bihliotheca  Ilesstaco.    10  pts.   CtMiL  1884-89. 
Glagau,  Hans.    Anna  von  Hei^Hen.    Marbnrg.  1899. 

Hassencamp,  F.  W.    Hessischc  Klrchengcschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Betormaiioo. 

2  vols.    Marburg.  1852-5. 
Hessische  Landtagsakten.    Hist.  Konini.  flir  Hcssc  und  Waldeck.    Marburg.  1901. 
Koehler,  W.   Hessiache  KirchenTerfassnng  im  Zeitalter  der  Keformatioo.  Gle&sciL 

1894. 

Lanze,  Wigand.   Hesslsche  duonlk.  Zeltscbr.  dcs  Verelns  fUr  HeMladie  Ocscbidite. 

Cassel.  18.^7. 

Mnenscber,  F.    GeschichU:  von  Uesseu.   Marburg.  1894. 

Paetel,  G.  Die  Organtoatlon  des  heMiiclien  Heeres  anter  Fhlllpp  deni  Gro88intttliig«D. 

Berlin  1897. 

RommeU  Ch.  von.  Philipp  der  GrossmUtbige.   8  vols.   Giessen.  1830. 
  Geaeblcbte  too  Heflsen.   10  vols.  Mtrbarg  and  CkiteL  1890-1858. 

See  also  the  Mittheilungen  des  Oberhessisclien  Vereins  ftir  Geschicbte,  esp.  Neu« 
Folge  xt,  1<-S0. 

(k)  Uolstein 

Waits,  G.  Scbleawig-Holstaina  Geachlcbte.  2  vola.  Gfitttngen.  1858. 


(l)  Hongary 

Bel,  H.   AdparataaadhlBtoriam  Hnngaifae.  9pt8.  Pram.  1788-46. 

  Compendiam  Hungariae  Gcoiiraphlcmn.    Posen.  1763. 

Csuday,  Eugon.    D!(>  Ot-schichte  der  Unsram.   Ed.  MarvaL  BerUn.  9  Tola.  1899. 

(Cf.  Hist.  Vierteljalirscbrift,  1003,  i,  91  sqq.) 
Eogel,  J.  C.  HoDamenta  Ungrlca.   Vienna.  1809. 

Fesslrr,  I.  A.    Die  Geschichtc  der  Ungam.    10  mis     Leipsfg.    1815-95.    [The  bert 

edition,  by  £.  Klein,  is  not  in  tbe  Britbb  Museum.] 
HorvAtfa,  H.   Gescbfchte  Ungarns,  9  YOb.   Pesth.  1863. 
Istvuni,  N.    Ue<j;ni  Hungarici  liistorlat  libb  XZZiv.   VieniHk  175B. 
Katona,  Istvan    Hist,  critica  primoruro  Hmigariae  Dncmn.  Uiat.  r^m  atlrpia  Aa«* 

triacae.   22  vols.   Buda.  1778-1810. 
Pray,  G.  8.  J.  Epistolae  Proceram  wgai  Hungariae  (to  1681).  Tienna.  1806. 
Smolkn,  S.   Ferdinands  I  Bemttlinngen  nm  dte  Krone  Ton  Ungam.  ArcUr  fttr  OesCerr. 

Gescb.  Vienna.   1848.  Vol.  til 
Yennceiea,  A.  De  rebna  geMts  Joaanis  [Zapolya]  Begla  Hungariae  (in  M.  6.  Kora* 

clileb*B  Scrlptores  Reram  Hang.,  Bnda,  1798,  Vol.  II,  pp.  88  ete.). 

See  also  tiie  Monamenta  Hnngarlae  Hletorlca  In  coniae  of  pablicatilOA  by  tbe 
Magyar  Todomanvoa  Akad8mia.  Peatb.  1867  etc 


(m)  Hecklenboig 

Belts,  R.  Meeklenbufglacbe  Gescbicbte  In  Blnseldarat^nngen.  Beillii.  1899  ate, 
Bndloir,  F.  A.  MecUenbnxglacbe  Geacbtcbte.  8  pte.  Scbwerlo.  1780-1899. 
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Sctanell,  li.    Mecklenburg  im  Zeitalter  der  Kefonnat^on     Ilcrlin.  lf>00 

Schreiber,  II.   Jobann  Albrecht  !«  Herzog  von  Mecklenburg.   Scbrlft.  des  Vereins 

fttr  B«f.  OMch.  1899. 
SchrtSdcr,  D.  KlrdMiblBtorle  des  evaiigettocheii  MecUanlniigA.  3  pta.  Bostock. 

1788. 

Stein,  F.  Herzog  Magnus  von  Hecklenburg.Biscbof  Ton  Scbwerin.  Schwerin.  1899. 
Von  Ltttiow,  C.  B.  Geichldite  Mecd^lenbnigs.  3  pts.  BerUn.  1827-85. 


(n)  Oldenborg 

See  Jebrbaeh  fttr  Ge8chi€]ite  des  HenogUmms  Oldenbaig.  7  toIb. 

(o)  TheFfektinftte 

AltlnfTf  H.  Hlstorie  Eeclestee  Fdatlnae.  In  Honmnenta  Fietatia.  Ft  l  Frankfort 

1701. 

GotbeiD,  E.  Die  Landstande  der  Kurpfolz.  Zeitscbx.  lur  Geacb.  des  Oberrbeios. 
N.  P.  VoL  m. 

£Hlna8er«  L.   Gesch.  der  rbelnischcn  Pfals.   2  TOla.   Heidelberg.  1845. 

Jnng,  H.  In  Beitrfige  Bnyer.  Kirchengeschichfce^  Vol.  i.  [Catalogoe  of  materiala 
for  tbe  eccles.  bistory  of  tbe  Falatinate.] 

Leodtaa,  Hnbertns  Thoniae.  Annal.  de  vita  Frederlef  EL  Falatlnl  Ub.  xnr.  Frank- 
fort.   1624,    (Cf.  Hftsenclever.  Die  Schmnlkaldenor.  lOni,  pp.  242-7.) 

Llppert»  F.  Heformation  in  Kircbe,  SittOt  und  Scbolc  der  Oberpfalz.  Freiburg. 
1897. 

Remllng,  F.  Z.  Das  Bef onnattonswerk  In  der  Pfala.  ICannbelm.  1846. 

See  alio  the  Zeltadirlft  fttr  Geachlchte  des  OberrlielnB»  and  Gesellscliaft  fttr 
rbetttlsdie  GesdiiGhtsknnde. 

(p)  Pomwanla 

Barthold*  F.  W.  Ocechichte  von  Rilgen  und  Pommern.  4  pts.  Hamburg.  1889-45. 
Berckraann,  Joannes.    Stralsundische  Chronik.   In  Mohnike  and  2teber'a  Stralann- 

discbe  Cturonikeo.   Ft  i.    Stralsuad.  1883. 
Kantzowt  TkL    Chronfk  TOn  Fommem:  ed.  BOtanier,  Stettin  1885  and  again  In 

1896-7. 

Modem,  F.  L.  B.  von.  Gescbicbte  der  Einfttbrung  der  evangeL  Lebre  in  Pommern. 
Greifswald.  1837. 

Rtpke,  J.  N.  Die  Blnfttkrang  der  Befonnatlon  in  den  Iwltladien  Frovlnzen.  Kga. 
1888. 

(q)  Saxony 

Becker,  J.  Knrfttnt  Johann  nnd  aelne  Bexlebnngra  an  Lntber  1690-8.  Letpxtg. 

1890. 

B5ttiger,  C.  W.  Gescb.  des  Kurstaates  und  Kunigr.  Sachsen.   2nd  ed.    Ileeren  and 

Ukert*8  aeries.   Hambn^.  1867. 
Bnchli  'r     G.    Bibllothck  der  siichs.  nr.«;chirhtc.    Leipzig.    1002  otc. 
BnrckharUt,  C.  A.   Erncstiniscbe  Landtagsakten  1487-1632.    TbUringiscbe  Gescbicbta- 

quellen.  N.  P.   Vol.  V.   Jena.  1902. 
Glafey,  A.  F.   Geschicbte  des  Chnr-  nnd  FttistUclien  Hanaes  za  Saclisen.  4tb  ed. 

Niirnberg.  ll'tW. 

8ci(icmann,  J.  K.    Die  Reformationszeit  in  Sachscn  1517-1539.    Dresden.  1846. 
Wacbamntlit  E.  W.  O.  NiederaiehBlsche  Geaclitchte.  BerUn.  1863. 
Welck,  H.  Oeoig  der  Bftrtige,  Hersog  von  Sachsen.  Brnnswick.  1900. 

See  also  the  Archiv  and  Neues  Archlv  f Ur  Sachsiscbe  Geschicbte ;  the  Geschlchts- 
qneUen  der  Provins  Sachsen,  Magdeburg,  28  vola. ;  tbe  GescbicbtsqneUen  der  Provinz 
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Sachsen  und  angrenzonden  Gphiete,  xxx  vols..  Ilnlle;  and  the  Publications  of  the 
S&cUsischo  KomtnissioQ  fur  Geiichichie,  which  has  ia  preparattou  the  Akten  uod  Briefe 
deft  Herzogs  Qeorgi  the  Fol.  Corresp.  of  Maurice,  a  blbUognphy  of  8iX0D  hlstoiy  Iqr 
lUratzBcbi  and  Akten  aar  Geschlchte  des  Baaemkrlq^M. 

(r)  Silesia 

Biermann,  G.   Gcschicbtc      ProtesUQtUmus  in  Oesterreichlsch-SchlesieD.  Prague. 
1897. 

Friffncr,  J.    Gesch.  dcr  Refonnfttion  in  Schloslen.    Breslau.  18S7. 
Wacbter,  F.    iSchlesien  uatcr  Ferdinand  152i>64.   Zeitachr.  des  Vereina  XUr  G«aclL 
Schlealeos.  VoL  xzx.  Brealaa.   ia56  etc. 

(•)  Swabia 

Banmann,  F.  L.    Forschungen  zur  schwabisL-licn  Gcschichtc.  Kempteil>  1896^ 

Kcim,  C.    Schwftblsche  Kcforinationsgeschtcbte.   Tubingen.  1855. 

Pflstcr,  J.  C.   Gcschichte  von  Schwaben.   5  vols.    Stuttgart.  1803-1827. 

See  also  tbe  Zeitschrift  dea  hiatorlachen  Vereina  f  Ur  Schwaben  und  Nenboig. 

(t)  Wfirttembetig 

Ernst,  V.   Briefwechsel  des  Herzogs  Christoph.   2  vols.    Stuttgart.  1899-1901. 
Hartmann,  J.    Wtirttembergiscbe  Klrchpngeschlclite.    Stuttgart.  1893. 

Geschlchte  der  Reformation  in  Wiirttemberg.    Stuttgart.  1835. 
Hayd,    P.  Ulrleht  Heraos  an  Wfirttembeis.  8  Tola.  Tttbtngw.  1841-4. 
—  W.    BfbUograptaie  der  wttrtlembergiadiea  Qetehlchto.    9  Tola.  StnttfaiL 
1897. 

Kuglcr,  B.  Henog  Ulrlch  tod  Wttrttembeig.  Stuttgart  1866. 

  Christoph,  Herzog  zu  WUrttemberg.    2  vobj.    Stuttgart.  1868-72. 

Pflster,  J.  C.    Herzog  Christoph  zu  Wttrttcmberpr.    2  pts.    TUbin«?cn.  1819-20. 
Sattler,  C.  F.    Gesch.  des  Herzogtltuins  WUrttemberg^.    5  pt^.    Uliu.  I76i-8. 
Sehttfer,  D.   Wttrttembergiscbe  Geschichtsqnellen.  Stntl^rt  Vola.  1-11.  1894-5. 
Schmid,  J.  C. ,  and  Pflster,  J.  C.  DenlcwUrdiglceiten  der  WUrttembeig.  ond Schwlblacbeo 

Keformatlonagescbichte.  2  vola.   Tubingen.  1817. 
Schneider,  E.  Wflrttembei^elie  Geaetatebte.  Btnttsart.  1898. 

  WUrttembergische  Reformationsgeschichte.    Stuttfjart.  1887. 

Btfilin,  P.  F.  von.    Gesch.  Wirtemberga.    Vol.  iv.   Stuttgart.  1878. 

Sep  nlso  the  Wtirttembergi^che  Viorteljahrsheftr  ftir  Landeegeacblcbte  and  tbe 
Zeitschrift  of  the  Verein  filr  das  WUrttembergische  Franken. 

(H)  S«sU»Uuitteal  SM«» 

Augsburg.   Braun.  P.  L.   Geschichte  der  BlschVfe  Ton  Angsbni^g;.  4  Tola.  Anga* 

burg.  1813-16. 

Sttlcheic,  A.    Das  Bif«thiiin  Aiigsb-ir?     Augsburg.    1861  etc. 
Bamberg.    Erhard,  O.    Die  Keformation  in  Bamberg  1522-1556.    Erlangen.  18^ 
HeUer,  Joeeph.    Reformatlonageeeblcbte  dee  ehemallgen  Blathmna  Bambecy. 

RainberK.  1825. 

Looshorn,  J.    Die  Geschichte  des  Blathiuna  Bamberg.    Munich.    1886  etc. 
Vol.  IV. 

Cologne.    Eonen.  L.    Geaeb.  der  B«f.  Im  Bereicbe  der  alten  EndtSceie  KOIb. 

Cologne.  1849. 

Ley.  C.  A.  Die  Kolnische  Kirchengescliichte.   Cologne.  1882. 

Meyer,  C.  Kdin  Im  Zeltalter  der  Reformation.    1899.    (Sammlnng  wlaa.  Tor* 

trfigc.  N.  F.    Ser.  vn,  No.  153.) 
BalberstadU   Langeabeck,  W.  Qesch.  der  Ref.  des  Stlf tea.  Q^ttingen.  1886. 
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Itolnz.  Gndenu!?,  V.  F.  Codex  dlplomatlcns  Moptmtlnns.  G«tt1ngcn.  1743-68. 
Uenocs,  J.  Albrccht  von  Bnuideaburg,  Erzbischof  von  Maint.  Mainz.  1868. 
May,  J.  Der  Korfttrat*  Kudlnal,  und  Enblscliof  Albrecbt  II.  S  Tola.  If nrieh. 

1865-75. 

Redllch,  P.    Krirdinal  Albrecht  von  Hrandenburp.    Mainz.  1900. 
MUnster.    Ertiard,  II.  A.   Geschichte  MUnsters.    MUnst«r.  1837. 
Salzburg.    Scbmid,  J.   Anfaog  der  Kefoimatloii  im  Enattft  Salsbnig  1617<-tt. 

SaUbOfg.  1889. 

See  also  the  Mltthellitngeii  der  Gesenaehaft  fttr  Salxbarg.  Laodealcmide.  40  yote. 

Speier.  Bemling,  F.  X.  Geschtchtc  der  fiischiife  von  Spcler.  2  vols.  Mainz.  1852-4. 
  Urkundcnbuch  zur  Gcsclilchte  der  Blscltofe  von  Speier.  2  vola.  Mainz. 

1852-3. 

Trier.    Die  Reformation  in  Trier.    Bonn.  1845. 

Wtlrzburg.  Ludcwig,  J.  F.  WUrzbarglsctie  Geaciiiciitssclireiber.  Frankfort  1713. 
Bnmn,  C.  Gesch.  der  HetanbUdnng  dea  Klema  In  der  BUtaeae  Wttrsbiifg.  S  Tola. 
Wttrabnrg.  1889^7. 


(Ul)  Tie  CVMte 

The  most  important  source  for  the  history  of  German  cities  Is  the  ffreat  scries  of 
Cbroniken  der  deutscben  Stiidte,  ed.  Karl  Uegelf  xxix  vols.,  Leipzig,  1862-1902,  wtiich 
la  atfU  tn  progress.  It  comprises  at  present  the  Nttmberg  * Chronlken '  (5  vols.), 
Angsbiirg  (5  vols.),  Brunswick  (2  vols.),  Magdeburg  (2  vols.),  Strassburg  (2  vols.)* 
Cologne  vols/',  KoRfinshurir  (1  vol.),  Mainz  (2  vols.),  lilSheck  (3  vols.),  and  the 
Westpbaliau  uud  Lower  Kliiue  cities  (3  vols.).  Besides  this  series  most  large  German 
towns  bare  pabllsbed  or  are  pnbllsblng  their  *  Urkundenbtlcher,*  but  thla  etaas  of  dooa- 
ment  refers  generally  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Reformation.  Thp  m r  rn  important 
towns  have  also  as  a  rule  their  '  Geeellacbaft,'  *  Archiv,'  or  '  Verein  fur  Geschichte,' 
and  It  would  require  a  whole  Tolnnie  to  enanerate  the  Tarloas  pottttcal  and  eonstltn* 
tional  histories  of  German  towns.  The  following  list  comprises  only  histories  of  the 
Reformation  !n  Home  of  the  more  important  towns  which  materlallj  influenced  the 
general  course  of  Geriuau  hiblory. 

Angsburg.    Jaeger,  C.    Gesch.  der  Stadt  Augsburg.    Darmstadt.  1837. 

Both,  Fr.   Augsbnrus  Refonnationsgeecbichte  Ifil7-d0.  Munich.   1881.  Be^ 

Augsburg.  1901. 

Von  Stetten,  Paul  Geschichte  der  RelebsBtadt  Augsburg.  Angsbnig.  1761^ 

17^<'^ 

Wolfart,  K.    Die  Augsburger  Reformation  in  1633-4.   Leipzig.  1901. 
Cobnar.  Bocholt,  H.   Anfliage  der  Reformation  in  Cobnar.  Leipzig.  1875-8. 

  Dl*' Eiiifuhrunsr  der  Reformation  in  Colmar.    Leipzig.  1876. 

Constanop.    Issel,  E.    Reformation  In  Konstanz.    Freiburg.  1898. 

Laible,  J.    Geschichte  der  Statlt  Konstanz.    Constance.  181)6. 
Sasllngen.  Kelm,  C.  T.  ReformatlonabUtter  der  Reiehatadt  SsaUngen.  EasHngen. 

1 8  GO. 

Frankfort.   Jung,  H.   Frankfurter  Chronlken  und  annalistlsche  Aufzclchnungen  der 
ReformatlonsKelt.   Frankfort.  1888. 
Steitz,  G.  R.    Der  lutherische  Pradikant  H.  Beyer.   Bin  ZeltbUd  ans  Frankfttfta 
Kirchengeschichte.    Frankfort.  1852. 
.  Goslar.    Holscher,  H.    Gesch.  der  Reformation  in  Goslar.    Hanover.  1902. 
Giittfngen.    Erdemann,  G.    Ge.«*ch.  der  Reformation.    Gattlngen.  1888. 
Oreifawald.  Uckele7,A.   Beform-Geech.  der  Stadt  Qreifswald.  Grelfswald.  1901. 
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Ilamborg.    Goos,  H.    Uamburgs  PoUtlk  um  die  MUte  des  xvi  Jahrh.  llamburg. 

1896. 

Sillem,  H.  C.  \V.    Die  EinfUhrung  der  Refoimfttfon  In  HamtMirg.  Veretn  fttr 

Hof.  Gesch.    Halle.  1886. 
Uauover.   Bahrdt,  W.   Gesch.  der  Hef.    Hanover.  1891. 

Leipzif;.   Bnchwald,  6.    RefomationsgfescMehte  der  Stadt  Lelpxlg.    Letpslg.  1900. 

Selfert,  F.   Die  Reformation  in  Lclpzicr.    Leipzig.  1883. 
Llibeck.    Schreibcr,  H.    Die  Reformation  LUbecks.    Halle.  1902. 
Luaeburg.    Wrede,  A.    Die  EiufliUrung  der  Rcfonnatlon  In  Liineburg.  Gbttingen. 
1887. 

Magdeburg.   Huelsse,  F.  Die  EinfUhrung  der  Ref.  in  der  Stadt  Hngdeboig.  Magde> 
bnrg.  im 

Mnrbnig.    Kolbe,  W.    Die  ElnfiUining  der  Reformation  in  Marburg.  Harbur*. 

1871. 

Memmlngcn.    Dobel,  F.  Memmingen  im  Beformatiooszeitalter.  6  pto.  Memmipgcn. 

1877—8. 

Unold,J.F.  Reformatlonsgeaehlchte  der  Stadt  Memmingen.  Memmingen.  1817. 

N<ffdlingen.   Geycr,  C.    Die  N  <nllin<;er  evangeUadien  Ktrcbenordnungen  des  xn 

Jabrbunderte.   Munich.  1BU6. 
Nttmberg.   Bander,  3.  Beltrftjore  znr  Kona^escli.  Nttmbeiga.  NtolUngen.  1600. 
Helde>G.   Bt>itr;i<;c  /ur  (icsch.  KQmberga  in  der  Reformationaielt  Maoren- 

brccliL-r's  'ra.s(  lit'iihi!ch,  1892. 
LUdewig,  S.   Die  Tolitik  NUrubergs  Im  Zeltalter  der  Kcfonuation.  Gfittlogea. 
1893. 

Both,  F.  Die  EinfOhmng  der  Reformation  in  Nttrab^.  Wttrxbnrg.  1886. 

On  J.  Mttllnei's  sea.  Annalea  of  Nflmberg  «e<  Lochner  In  HttL  Pol.  BUtter  lxxit, 
841-866,  901-024. 

RatUbon.  Gemeiner,  Carl  T.  Regensburgische  Chronik.  4  vols.  Ratisbon.  1800-24. 

Oeyer,  W.   Die  Bhiftthmng  dw  Befonaatlon  In  Begenaburg.  Ratisbon.  1893. 
RentUngcn.    nnrtin  uin,  Julitis.  Matthttna  Alber,  der  Befonnator  der  Bekshaatadt 

UeutUugen.    Tii))in<;cn.  1868. 
Strassburg.  Banm,  A.   Magistrat  und  Befonnatlon  In  Stvaasburg  bis  1S29.  Straaa- 

burg.  1887. 

Birck,  IT.    Die  politischc  Correspondenz  der  Stadt  Straaabuig  im  Zeltalter  d. 

Reformation.    Strassburg.    1882  etc 
Oerbert,  C.   Geach.  der  Straaab.  Sektenbewegung  1694-34.  Straaabuig.  1880. 
Hube  rt   F.    Die  Strasabnrg.  Litarg.-Ordnnngen  im  Zeltalter  der  Bef.  0«t> 

tiugeo.  1900. 

Renonard  de  Bnssf^re,  M.  T.   Hist  de  I'^tabllasement  dn  Protestantisme  k 

Strasbourg.    Paris.  1866. 
—  Hist,  dn  D^veloppementdnFroteatantlame&Straabonrg.  2  vola.  StraaS' 

burg.  1859. 

Virek,  H.,  and  Winckelmann,  O.  Polltlaclie  Korreap.  der  Stadt  Stiwabuig  Im 
Zeltalter  der  Ref.  VoL  i.   Straaabnrg.    1879.  VoL  tt.   1887.  Vol  m. 

1898. 

Ulm.   Kelm,  C.  T.   Die  Reformation  der  Relchastadt  Ulm.   Stuttgart.  1861. 
Wonofl.  Soldan,  Hana.  BeltiUge  znr  Geach.  der  Stadt  Worma.  Worma.  1896. 
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m.    MONOGRAPHS,  ETC.,  REFEKRING  TO  SEPARATE  CHAPTERS 


A.   Cbuptkr  V.   MAiio.NAL  Opposition  to  Roms 

Bftader.  Joseph.   Die  7«Iide  deft  Thomas  von  Absbevg  wldw  d«n  SchwlblfteliMi  Bund. 

Munich.  1880. 

Baian,  P.   Muiiuiiicnta  Reformatiouis  Lutherauati  ex  tabulb  S.  Sedia  secretin  1521-5. 
Katisbon.  188^-4. 

Barge,  H.   Neue  AkteostUcke  rnr  Gesch.  d.  Wtttenberger  Unraheii  TOn  mi-t. 

Zeitochr.  fUr  Kirch. -Gesch.  xxii,  120-9. 
BarthoM,  F.  W.   Oeorg  von  Fnindsberg.  H«mlnif|r« 

B;iur,  A.    Doutsdilaml  in  den  .luhreti  1517-27.    Uhn.  1872. 

Boggier,  W.    Hartmuth  von  Kronberg.    Zcltschr.  fiir  Reform-Gesch.  no.  67,  1897. 

Brasse,  Ernst.   Die  Gescli.  dcs  Spciercr  Natlonalkonzils  vom  Jahre  1524.  Halle. 

1890. 

Brpiner,  F.  P.    Franr.  von  Sickini;eu's  Fehde  gegen  Trier.  Stcasftlmrg. 
Brieger,  TIl.   Aleander  und  Lather.    Gottia.  1S84. 

Brtlekner,  A.   Znr  Oeich.  des  Reichstags  von  Woraift.   Die  Veiliandlangen  Qber  das 

Regiment.    Ileidelber?:.  IRGO. 
Clemen,  O.   Beitrilge  zur  Rcformationsgeschichte.    Aus  BUchern  uud  Handschriftea 

der  Zwickaner  Batflacbnlblbllotek.  2  vols.   Berlin.  1901-3. 
Druflel,  A.  von.    Die  Bayrtache  Polltlk  Im  Begbme  der  BefonnatlonsMlt  1519-Si. 

Munich.  1885. 

Frledenshurg,  W.   Eine  ungcdmckte  Dcpesche  Aleanders  (Quellen  aus  Italie&lschen 
Archlv.  VoL  i,  1897). 

  Der  Regensburger  Konvent  von  1524.   In  Htat.  Anfsfttse  dem  Aodeoken  an 

G.  Waitz  gcwidmet.   Hanover.  1886. 
Pfiedrich,  J.   Der  Reichstag  In  Worms,  15M.   Munich.  1870. 
Gachard,  P.    Corresp.  de  Charles  V  and  Adricn  VI.    Brussels,  1880. 
Oebhardt.  B.   Die  hnndert  Gravamina  der  dentschen  Nation.  Breslao.  1884.  2nd 

ed.  1895. 

OMipt,  H.  BeltrSge  nir  Beformatlonageaebichte  der  Rdebaatadt  Worais  1628-4. 

Giessen.  1898. 
Hansratb,  A.    Aleander  und  Luther.   Berlin.  1898. 
Hdfler,  C.  A.  C.  von.   Papst  Adrian  VL   Vienna.  1880. 

Batten.  Ulrich  von.   Schriften.  Ed.  C.  Bocking.   Leipzig.    1859-69.   Cf.  Stnuiaa, 

D.  F.    Ulrk-h  von  IluUen.    2  pts.    Lcip/.iir.    1858.    4th  ed.  1878. 
Jorg,  J.  E.    Deutscliland  in  der  Revolutionsepoclie  1522-6.    Freiburg.  1861. 
Kalkoir,  Fanl.  Die  Depetehen  des  Nnntins  Aleander  vom  Wormser  Belchatig.  2nd 

ed.   Halle.  \mi. 

  Briefe,  Depeschen,  und  Berlchte  iiber  Luther.   Halle.  1898. 

Kaweran,  O.  Lnthers  Rtlckkebr  von  der  Wartbnrg  nach  Wittenberg.  Halle.  1901. 

  Thomas  Mnrner  nnd  die  deutsche  Reformation.    Halle  1891. 

Keller,  Ludwig.    \m  don  Anfang^jahren  der  Reformation.   Monat^fte  d.  Comenlns- 

Gcsellscbaft,  Berlin,  181K),  pp.  17G-85. 
Kolde,  Th.  Frledrleb  der  Welee  nnd  die  Anf&nge  der  Reformation.  Brlaagen.  1881. 
Krans.  V.    T)n-  N  irr.h  r:zer  Krfrhsreffimont.    Innsbruck.  IS^*:?. 
Mejer,  Chr.    Der  VViedertAufer  Nikolas  Storch.    llohenzollerische  Forscbttagen. 

Berlin,  v,  378-81. 

Moser,  J.  J.    Beltriljre  zur  reichsritterschaftiichen  Sachen.   Niirnberg.  1773-4. 
HUnch,  K.    Frnn/  vnn  Slcklngens  Tbateu,  Plftne,  Freunde  nnd  Ansgang.   8  pts. 

Stutt;y;art.  1827-9. 

Flrekhelmer,  Cbarltaa.   Denkwttrdlgkelten.   Bd.  C.  A.  C  von  Htfller.  Bamberg. 
1862. 
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Katbgeber,  J.   Thomas  Morner's  Nova  Gennania.   Sybel's  HisL  ZeitocUr.    1877t  3. 

Bedllcbf  O.  Der  Relebatag  yon  Ntlraberg  1522-8.   Leipzig.  1867. 

Rettberg,  P.   Stndicn  /.uin  VerstfindnlB  der  Foltttk  des  KnrfttrBt  Biduud  tob  Trier 

1519-26.    Greifswald.  1901. 
Richter,  G.  A.    Dcr  Reichstag  zn  Nttrnberg  1524.   Leipzig.  1888. 
SoUUui*  F.    Dcr  lieirli.stag      Worms  1521.    Wonna.  18^. 

Thomas,  G.  M.   Lut^r  tttid die  Re£onnationsbew«gniig  In  DMiticblaiul  1520-5.  Am- 

bach.  1883. 

Tschakert,  Paul   (teorgToaPotentx,  Blsehof  von  Samland.  Leipzig.  KtrehengeMh. 

Studien.  1SS8. 

Uhlhorn,  J.  G.  W.   Pie  RelonnaUon.   Part  u.   LutJier  and  die  Scbwftrmeii.  Haoorer. 

1668. 

Ulmann,  H.    Franz  von  Siclcingen.   Leipzig.  1872. 

Waltz,  O.   Der  Wormscr  Reiobstag  im  Jabre  1521.   ForacbiiQgeii  z.  deatscben  Geaeb. 

VoL  vuL  Gbttingen. 

Weliaficker,  J.   Der  V eraucb  elnes  Natlonalkonafls  tn  Speter  den  1 1  Not.  1524.  8ybcl*a 

Hist.  Zeltschr.  i.xiv. 

Wille,  J.  Die  Uobcrgabe  dcs  Herzogthums  Wttrteinberg  ao  Karl  V.  Forschnngen  xnr 
d.  Oesch.  Vol.  xzi. 

WtUeker,  G.,  and  Virclv,  H.  Des  Icursilchs.  Ratbes  Hans  von  Planlt?.  Bericht(>  ans  den 
Relebsregiment  in  NUniborir  1521-3.    Kbnigl.  Sfichs.  Komm.    Leipzig.  1899. 

—  Reichtitfl^s  und  Reicbsrcgiiuent  zu  Anfang  der  Reformationazeit.  Preoss.  Hiat 
Jnbrb.  1864. 

Wjoekcn,  C.  F.  Die  Ri>:rhTir^ntsordnung  von  1521  In  ihrem  ZBUmmnilhwngt  mU  dCB 
Cburverein.   Forscbuogea  zar  d.  Geacb.   VoL  viu. 


B.  CHApnnt  YL  Social  BBvoLunoir  ajvd  Cathouo  Bsaonoir 

(I)   Th9  Fwuaiui  War 
Baaman  n ,  Fr.  L.  Qttellen  snr  Gesch.  des  Baoenikrleges  In  Ober-Sehwaben.  StoMgnrt 

1877. 

  Die  ZwOlf  Artilcel  der  oberschw&bischen  Bauera.   Kempten.  1896. 

  Akten  vm  Geseb.  des  Banernkrieges  ana  ObeVBchwaben.  Freiburg.  1881. 

Rax,  E.  "Br' fort     The  Peasants' War  in  Gcrmnny.    London.  1809 

Beger,  L.   Zur  Gesch.  des  Bauerokriegs  nach  Urkauden  zu  Karlsruhe.  Forachuugen 

zar  deutachen  Gesch.   Vols,  xxi-u.   Gtfttlngen.  1862-86. 
Bensen,  H.  M.    Gesch.  des  Bauemkricges  in  Qstfrankeo.    Erlangen.  1840. 
Berlicbingen,  Gotz  von.   Lcbcnsbeschreibung.    Ed.  Scbcinliutli.    Ileilbronn.  1858. 

  Gescbichte  voa,  by  F.  W.  BerllcblDgen-Rossach.   Leipzig.  1861. 

Comellna,  C.  A.  Stndlen  znr  Geacbtcbte  des  Bauemkrlegea.   Hnnleb.  188L 
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heranRijepjeben  von  drr  All^ompinon  ir  •-f^ii'  htsforschcndcn  Gesellschaft  der  Sohweiz 
(Bern)  for  continnations.  A  useful  English  sketch  of  the  literature  for  the  general 
hijttory  of  Switzerland  is  given  In  Yincentr  GoTemment  In  Swltserlaad  (New  York, 
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pp.  oil  tf.  :  fur  161^-62  in  voL  VI  (1884),  pp.  429  fl". 
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Archiv  f(ir  achwci^.  Huformation.s<;eschichtu,  i,  u,  m,  contain  much  information  on 
single  groups.  Bseher's  GUnbenspsrtelen  Is  largely  based  on  nnpnbUshed  mss. 
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Index.] 
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StShelin,  R.   Zwlnglt-Antogmpben  la  BueL   IbkL  188ft,  pp.  88-54. 
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life.  The  Civtc  and  Cantonal  libraries  are  mostly  catalogued.  For  foreign,  dlplomttlk, 
and  theological  relations  other  libraries,  although  largely  WOrtwdi  bsfe  still  matoUl : 
eg.  Marboig,  Stuttgart,  fitrassboig,  and  Innsbruck* 
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A.   EDITIONS  OF  WOEKS 

Huldrld  Zwlnglil  Opera  t  Schnler  and  Schulthess.  8  vols.  ZnrlelL  1818^8. 
SnpplfliiiMit  by  Scholthess  and  Marthsler.  Zortch.  1861. 

A  new  edition  by  Dr  Bmll  Eglf  and  Br  Georg  Ptnsler  Is  In  preparafelon,  to  be 

published  at  Berlin,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ztvingli-Vereio  in  Zurich. 

The  fundamental  edition  was  tliat  of  Fruschatier,  edited  by  Rndolph '  Oaaltef * 
1&44-5  :  the  vernacular  works  were  LraDiilatcHi  into  Latin. 

A  nsefal  hand-book,  arranged  by  subjects,  is  Hnldreloh  Zwiag^ls  8liiiiDtii(.*bs 

Schriftcn  In  Afi-i/n;»c,  von  L.  TTsteri  w.rt}  S.  Vo^elin.    Zurich.    1819^801    S  TOlS* 
For  single  works  see  the  Bibliography  by  Finsler  {above). 
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CHKUNICLES,  DOCUMENTS,  AND  LETTSB8 
A.  Odikral  Chkoniouhi 

Anaheim,  V.   Bemer  Chronik  vom  Anfaug  der  6ladt  Bern  bis  1526.    6  vols.  Bern. 

1888-88.  Also  Bern,  1884. 
BnUlnser,  II.  BefonnatUmsgesehlchle.  Bdltod  by  Hottlnger  ftnd  VdgelL  Frsmfeid. 

1838-40. 

Ediibach,  G.,  niit  Eiuluiiung  vou  J.  M.  listen.    Mitteilunu:  der  antiquarlschen  Gesell- 

schaft  in  ZQrich.   Vol.  iv.    Zurich.  1846. 
Kessler.    Sabbata.    Chronik  dcr  Jahre  1523-39:  von  Ernst  Grttzln^rer.    St  Gallen. 

1866-8.    Mitteilungen  z.  vaterl&ndischea  Oeschicbte.    St  Cinlien.  hist.  Vercin. 

Vols.  v-r.   A  new  edition  with  commentary  Is  annonnced  by  Rgli  and  Seboch. 
Myconlus,  O.    Vita  Iluldrici  Zvvin^lii  aV)  Oswaldo  Mycouio  conscripta.  (The 

edition  ia  in  Neander'a  Vitae  (^uatuor  Refoimatomm.  Berlin.  1641.) 
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Saint,  Johann.    Chrontk  der  schweizerischen  Beformation  Ton  dercn  AnfangeD  bis 
16S4.   In  Arehtv  fttr  schwetzerische  RefonnatioiMgMchichte.    Vol.  i. 

Solotluirn.  1868. 

Sicber.    Die  Cttronik  Frldolln  Sichcrs.     Edited  by  R.  G(3tzinger  in  ttie  St  Gailea 

Mitteii.  zar  vaterlttndlschen  Gesctiichtc  xx.   Ncne  Folge,  x.    St  Gallen.  1885. 
TMbodi,  V.    Clironik  der  Refornmtionsjahre  1521-1533,  von  I.  Strickler.  Separataus- 

^ab(>        x\iv)  (les  Glnrncr  hist.  Jabrbaclu.  Bern.  1889.   Also  iuArchlvfttr 

Schw.  Ge«cli,    Vol.  IX,  pp.  322-447. 
Wyss.  Die  Chrontk  dee  Benifaard  Wyss,  von  Oeorg  Flniler.    Basel.    1901.  In 

Qnellen  mr  sdiweixeciachen  Befcrmntloiitgesclilcbte  miter  Leltnng  Ton  Dr  B. 

Egli. 

See  also  VeraeichnSaa  In  the  Index  VoLnme  (VoL  pt  2)  of  Strickler'a  Acten* 
sammlong. 

B.  Documents 
Oeiwral 

Egli,  E.  Actensammlnng  zur  Geschlchte  der  ZUrichcr  Reformation,  1619-3a.  Zuricli. 
1879. 

Fttaslin,  J.  K.  B(\vtriige  zur  Erlantornng  der  Kirclien  RefonnatlooHirrsr^liichte  des 
Schweizerlandes.  5  pts.  Zuricli.  1741-55.  See  especially  tiie  article  on 
Conrad  Hofmann. 

Qlst,  W.    ActcQStik'ke  7>iir  Scliweizcrtrcschiclito  drr  .Tabrc  I521-I538  (COntidns  FlWICb 

docnments).    Arcliiv  fiir  Schw.  Gesch.    Vol.  xv,  pp.  285 
Simler,  J.  J.    Sammlung  alter  und  neuer  Urkonden  zur  Beleucit.  <ler  Kirchengescbiclite, 

vomehmlich  dee  Schweizerlandes.    2  vols.   Zurich.  1751)-63. 
Strickler,  .1.   Eidgcnoss.  Abechiede.   Vol.  nr,  i  a  (1681-88),  Bragg,  1878  and  i  b 

(1629-33),  Zurich,  1876. 
—  Acfeenaammlung  znr  acbwelxerlacheii  Beformatlonsgeschlehte  In  den  Jahren 

1581-88.  8  Tola.  Znricb.  1877-1884. 


C.     CUR0M1CLK6,   DOCUMKNTH,  KTa 

S^pteM  poliilt  and  ttU^ecU 

Bannwartt  P.  (edited  by).   Denkachrift  der  Friorin  and  Scti western  in  St  Catbari> 
nathal  flber  Ihre  Briebolsae  wftbrend  der  Beformationszelt.   ArchlT  fttr  schw. 

Ref.  ni,  pp.  99-lir>. 

BnneL    Cbronik  dcs  Karthauscr-Klosters  in  Kl-Mn-Bastl,  I40l-l.*32.    In  Baaler  Cbronl* 

ken,  Tol.  I  (edited  by  W.  Vischer  und  A.  Stern;.    Leipiti;^.  1887. 
BemonlH,  A.  (edited  by).  Die  Anonyme  Cbvoolk  der  Mallanderkrtege  (1807-18).  In 

Raslcr  Chronlkcn,  vol.  vt,  pp.  463  f.    Leipzig.  1902. 
Bloacb,  E.  (edited  by).    Einc  neue  Quelle  stir  Gesch.  der  Berner  Iii::»put.    In  Theolog. 

Zeftechrlft  ana  der  Schwels,  1891,  pp.  167  IT 
Bncer,  M.    Historisrlu;  Nadirirht  v(mi  dem  Gcspr&ch  zn  Marburg  zwischen Lnthem 

und  Zwinglin.    In  Siinler.  Sammlung,  t'tc.    Vol.  it,  pt  ii,  pp.  471  nqq. 
Collin,  K.    Summa  colloquii  Marpurgensis.    Id  iiospinian,  liistoria  Sacrameataria 

(§M  below^  Theological  aectlon),  or  In  Zwlngli,  Opera  (edd.  Schnler  and 

Schirlthess),  iv,  pp.  173  ft. 
Cysat,  Renward.   Luaern's  Geheimbuch  verfasst  von  Stadtschrelber  R.  Cysat.  Edited 

by  ScbereT'Boccard.  ArchlT  fttr  aehw.  Ref.  iii,  pp.  117-176. 
Bglt,  E.   Documente  und  Abbandlungen  zur  Geschlchte  Zwinglla  and  seiner  Zelt. 

Printed  In  Aoalecta  Kef  ormatorla  i.  pp.  1-84.  Zurich.  1899. 
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£gli,  E.  On  Zwtugli  a  uotca  conccrniag  the  Bernese  Dtoputatiun  lu  SlaatearchiT,  Zukk 

Analecta  Refonufttorte  i,  pp.  87-44. 
Fubttr,  J.  (Bishop).    Report  of  the  Disputation  of  Jan.  29,  152.'^.  to  tlie  lansbniek  gof- 

ernment.   In  Katholische  Schweizerbl&tter,  SeriM  11  (189fi)»  Na  n,  pp.  188  C 

Edited  by  J.  G.  Mayer.   Lucerne.  1895. 
0«Il-Horel«  B.  P.  Urkundai  but  GcBchlchte  Zwlngtis  warn  d«n  SttftsarehiT  Biiwledda. 

ASRG.  I,  pp.  787  ff. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  SOUTH 
HANUBGBIPTS 

Pietro  Spoz!a!i  dc  Gratia  Del  Is  still  in  ms.  in  the  St  Mark's  Library  at  Venice 
Many  letttsrs  aud  papers  of  Bea4e  are  in  the  Turin  archives,  at  Home,  Florence,  and 
Modena. 

Carncsccchrs  process  is  in  the  Archives  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  niu!  naracciolo** 
Life  of  I'ius  IV,  in  many  transcripts,  at  liomc  (Barberlni),  Naples,  and  London  (BriL 
Mas.  Harl.), 

The  proceM  of  CftmnzA  Is  in  the  Libiwry  of  the  Real  AcMleinUt  dt  la  Histoita  n 

Madrid. 
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HENBT  VIII 

tJNPUBLISHSD  HATEBIAL 

There  is  bnt  little  unpublished  matter  of  historical  yalue  connected  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI 1 1  except  State  papor:^  in  English  and  foreign  Archives;  and  of  these  full 
notices  will  be  found  in  the  Calendars  published  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with 
Bpeciflc  references  to  the  sourceii.  Of  the  collections  in  foreign  countries  Uie  most 
Important  an:  — 

At  VariB.  ArcblTcs  da  Hinlstife  dea  Aflklres  iSStrang^rea.  Bet  Mew  mnder  Pnbllshed 

Documents,  Kaulelc,  J.,  amf  f,  ■frvrf^  Pontalis,  G. 
At  Simancas.   Arcbivo  General.   Transcripts  by  Bergeoroth  are  in  the  British  Mn- 

seuro,  Add.  MSS.  28572-S8595. 
At  Venice,  Milan,  etc.    See  CalcMultirs,  Venetian,  under  PubllsliLMl  Documents. 
At  Rome.    Vatican  .\ rehires  and  otlier  Triui,scrii)ts  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Notices  of  the  documents  will  l>c  found,  each  under  its  date,  in  tlie  Calendar  of 

Letters  and  FaperB.  See  ai$o  Laenunar,  H. ;  Thelner,  A. ;  and  Ehaes,  8.,  under 

Pnbiislif^  Dncnments. 
At  Vienna.  Transcripts  of  the  Archives  relating  to  England  are  in  the  Public  Record 

OOce,  and  notices  of  each  separate  document  will  be  found  under  date  In  the 

Letters  and  F^pers,  and  ahM  In  the  Spanish  Calendar. 


ENGLAND 

Baalt  CHROiaoLaB  and  BiBTonnB 

General 

CSironicle  of  tb/e  Qtey  Friara  of  London.    JSd.  by  J.  Q.  Nichols.    Camden  See. 

1859. 

Cbronicle  of  Cslafa.  Ed.  hf  J.  O.  Nlehols.  Camden  Society*  London.  IMt. 

Chronicle  (Spanish)  of  K'm^  Henrv  Vllf.    Translatod  by  M.  A.  S.  Hnmc.  T>onrlnn 
1888.   £A  strange,  confused  account  bj  a  Spaniard  who  was  in  England  in  the 
end  of  the  reign.  J 

Fabyan,  Robert.   Chronicles.    Ed.  by  Ellis.  1811. 

Hail,  E.    Chronicle.    London.    1548.    Rpprintt-.l,  IHO'.t. 

Herbert,  Edward,  Lord,  of  Ctierbury.    i..Ue  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  London. 
1849  etc.   (Hay  be  oonsnlted  in  Kennett's  Complete  Histoiy  of  England.  VoL 

Ti.  1700.) 

Uolinshed,  R.   Chronicles.   Vols,  ii  and  m.   XA>ndun.  lod7. 
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1828. 
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1893. 
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  Translation  1>y  D.  Lewis.    London.  1877. 

Btapleton,  T.  Tres  Thomae.   (Sir  T.  More  being  one.)  Cologne.  1612. 


FUBUSHRD  DOCUMBMTS 
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of  England  and  France.   London.  18S0. 
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r.  de  Gayangos.    1866  etc. 
Venetian.  Vols.  Tn..v.   Bd.  Rawdon  Brown.  I88S^78. 
Carew  Mss.  n.iir.-Ti).   E.td.  J.  S.  Brewer  and  w  riniirr    isri.  [Vowv^ir^ 
Life  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  printed  at  the  end  of  tlie  lutruUuction,  contaiasai 
pp.  Ixxx,  Ixxxl  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Mary  Rose."] 
CSoUler,  J.  P.   Trcvelyan  Papers.   Pts  i  and  ii.    Camden  Soc.    1857,  1868. 
Dasent,  J.  B.  Acta  of  the  Privy  ConndL    New  Series.    VoL  i.   Rolls  Sertes^ 
1890. 

Ebses,  6.   Rftmlsehe  Doknmente  anr  Gescblehte  der  Ehescbetdong  Helnrldie  Vltl 

von  Enjrland,  1.527-1584.    Padcrborn.  1893, 
Ellis,  .Sir  II.    Original  Letters.    Three  Series.  1824-46. 

Erasmi  Epistolip.  London.  1642.  Another  edition,  by  Leclerc,  published  at  Iveydeo. 
170.'..  — [The  Epistles  of  Erasmns,  translated  and  arranged  inordrr  of  timety 
F.  M.  Nichols  —  only  mmcs  down,  at  len^t  at  present,  to  the  accession  of  Hcniy 
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Ezcerpta  Historic*.   1881.  pp.  860-6,  f90-i, 

Oee,  II.,  and  Hardy,  W.  H.  Docoments  lllnstrattre  of  English  Chureb  History.  Iioii- 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  EEFOEMATiON  UNDEB  EDWABD  VI 

MANUSCRIPTS 
JL  Statk  Papbm 

The  Domestic  StAte  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  in  the  Record  Oflice  are 
COmpiMttvely  scanty,  there  being  only  nineteen  volames  In  the  reguUr  series,  and 
seven  volumes  of  Addenda  (consi.stinp  cliielly  of  docnments  relating  to  Scotland  and 
the  Borders).  The  Foreign  State  TapcrH  include  an  imperfect  series  of  despatches 
from  English  representatives  abroad,  transcripts  of  despatches  from  forelmi  ambas* 
sadors  rcHidciit  in  Kn^laiu!.  nnd  a  sitIcs  riititled  the  Calais  PajieM.  Many  were 
transcribed  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition  of  iiyiner's  Foedera,  and  a  list  of  them  is 
printed  in  vol  iii,  pp.  xxxiv-liii,  of  llarciy's  Syiiabns.  1885,  There  are  also  five 
TOlomes  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotlarul.  For  other  diplomatic  correspondence, 
sec  type-written  Lists  of  Trnnscripta  in  tlie  Becord  OfBce;  nnd  Reports  88, 88,  SO^  48>7 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  liecords. 

The  State  Papers  at  the  British  Mnsenm  are  nnmerotis,  bnt.  not  as  a  mle  being 
arranged  nccordln;;  to  subject,  tlicy  arc  difTlcnlt  to  consult;  tliort-  are,  however,  Bcr- 
genroth's  Transcripts  of  Sinianc^  Papers  (Add.  MSS.  28595-7)  and  aRoriea  of  ScottiHli 
State  Papers  Icnown  as  the  Hamilton  Papers  (Add.  MSS.  32091,  32647-8,  32654,  and 
82657).  Other  single  volumes  of  great  value  are  scattered  thronghout  the  Cotton, 
Ilnrley,  Lansdownc,  Royal,  Stowe,  and  AdtlUinnal  Collt'dions,  nnd  the  only  t'uide  to 
them  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  various  .ms.  Cta.>4s  Catalogues  kipi  in  the  .M.'tvi.  i>epartment  ai 
the  Hasenm.  Some  of  the  more  important  Tolnmes  are  Edward  VI*s  Journal  (Cotton 
MS.  Nero  C.  x),  the  I'rivy  Council's  Warrant  Bof.k  (Koy.il  MS.  18  C.  xxh  ),  St.irkcy  s 
collection  of  letters  and  papers  (Hariey  MS.  M53),  and  the  documents  relating  to 
Somerset's  agrarian  policy  (Lansdowne  MS.  238). 

The  Privy  Conncirs  Register  is  at  tiie  Privy  Council  Office  tn  Whitehall ;  the  Iimer 
Temple  Library  possesses  a  valual)le  c«'11i- -ti  )n  of  State  Papers  rntitUHl  tlic  Pctyt 
MSS. ;  the  Talbot  Papers  in  the  College  of  Arnin  contain  some  six  thousnnd  public  and 
private  letters  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Marqnls  of  SallabniT's  eottec- 
tlon  at  Hatfleid  includes  some  three  Inindred  documents  rel.ntlng  to  the  Wign,  and 
isolated  State  Papers  are  to  be  found  in  many  otlier  private  libraries. 


B.    HlSCBLLAXTKOnS  MSS. 

Besides  State  Papers,  the  Record  Otticc  contains  a  vast  mass  of  materials  to  which 
the  historian  must  have  occasional  recourse.  Snch  are  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  the 
feoords  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Admiralty  Coarta  and  Coort  of  Keqaesta,  the  Courts 
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of  Augmentatious,  First  Fruits  aud  Teatiis,  and  the  Bagade  Secretin,  whicli  contaim 
records  of  the  state  trials  (cf.  J.  ScarglU-Bird's  Galde  to  the  Record  OfBe«,  2mi  ed 

189G).  Acts  of  Parliamcdt  not  printed  ia  the  Statutes  at  Large  may  be  f(}un(l  In  tb? 
Kolls  of  Farllaini  iii  ai  ihc  lv<  cord  Ofllce,  but  Acts  not  f  nt(?rifi  on  the  H»U  and  not 
printed  in  the  StatuUi^  at  Large  luust  l>c  sought  at  tite  i'arliaiuent  Office.  The  Socie^ 
of  AntlqtuuriM  poflsessM  an  Interesting  ooUectton  of  ifs.  FrodmnuitfODS. 


C.    £CCL8IU8TIGAL  DOCUMJSNTS 

The  most  important  unpublished  sources  are  the  episcopal  registers,  particularlr 
those  of  thn  Archbishop  of  Cantprhnry  find  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Records  of 
Convocation  were  destroyed  at  the  Fire  of  lx>uiiuu,  but  a  collection  of  Synodalta.  1547- 
1680,  exists  in  Brit  Mus.  Ej^erton  MS.  2850.  In  the  British  Mnseum  the  Lnnsdowne 
Collection  Is  p;irtlcnlnr1y  rich  in  i  cclcsiasttcal  Mss. ;  volumes  3^5,  388,  389,  819,  and 
1045  contain  some  of  Foxc  the  inartyrologlst's  papers,  and  others  are  extant  la  Harlcy 
MS8.  416-426  and  690.  The  Royal  Collection  has  other  ecclesiastical  docoments  of 
interest,  particularly  the  report  (Royal  MS.  17  B  xxxlx)  of  tlie  debate  in  the  Ix)rd*  on 
the  first  Act  of  tlniformily,  the  earliest  report  of  n  narllamentarr  debate  extant  (cf.  also 
MS.  Class  Cataloj^ue,  '  Church  History,'  in  l^rit.  Museum  Department  of  MSS.). 
Corpus  Christl  CoUeire.  Cambridge,  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Ciamner'n  pnpen 
bcqncnthcd  by  Archbishop  I'arkcr  (cf.  Nasmlth'^  Cntnlo^ns,  1777).  There  are  nlaO 
some  Mas.  of  importance  at  Lambeth  ^see  H.  J.  Todd's  Catalogue,  1812). 


CONTEMPOBARY  PRINTED  AUTHORITIEa 

1.  CALBSfDASa 

The  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers  (ed.  Lemon,  1856)  to  Inadequate,  but  tiie 

Addenda  for  Kdward  VI's  reii:Ti  rrd  M  A.  E,  Green,  and  appended  1870  to  the 
Domestic  Calendar  for  1601-3)  is  more  satisfactory.  The  Foreign  Calendar  (ed. 
Tnmbnll,  1861)  Is  also  adequate.  The  Scottish  Calendar  (ed.  Thorpe,  1858}  is  snper* 
seded,  so  far  as  Edward  VI's  reign  is  concerned,  by  the  Calendar  of  Scottish  Stale 
Papers  (ed.  Bain,  Edinburirh.  1838),  and  the  Venetian  Calendar  (cd.  Rawdon  Brown, 
1873)  contains  little  of  importance  except  Barbaro's  Relation  (pp.  338-362).  The 
Hamilton  Papers  have  been  printed  In  fall  bj  the  Lord  Clerk  Better  of  t** 
(8  Tola.,  ed.  Batn,  Edinburgh,  1880). 


8.  Othbe  CoLUBonoNS  OF  Statb  Pafbrs 

Ck>rrespondance  Politique  d'Odct  de  Selve.    1546-i).   French  Foreign  Office.  Paris. 
1888. 
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A  few  docoments  retatlni^  to  the  period  are  ahw  printed  in  the  Bardwicke  Fipen, 

edited  by  tlie  2nd  Earl  of  llardwicke,  2  vol.t.,  London,  1778;  and  the  SidUer  Stele 
Papers,  edited  by  A.  Clifford,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  X809. 
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OzfonL  1844. 
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t<ever,  Thomas.    Sermons.    Ed.     Arber.   London.  1871. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


PHILIP  AND  MART 
iCniU^V  nf!ptaiMNl«V  <o  BOUa^n^  far  (^btipt&F  X/F,  tkt  antJIorMet  6€lii«r,  i» 

MANUSCKIFrS 

A  State  Fapbrs  and  ComiBSPONiHQraB 

The  Domestic  Stote  Papers  ot  Mary's  reign  preserved  In  the  Record  OIBee  wt 
comprised  In  fourteen  Yolmnes  for  Bngland,  with  ^ht  Tolnmes  of  AddeBdA;  tini 
Tolnmes  for  Ireland  and  part  of  one  for  Scotland.  Of  the  transcripts  of  Papers  at 
SlraancRs  by  G.  A.  Bergcnroth  at  the  T^riHsh  Museum  only  a  SOUUl  portion  (Add.  MS8. 
26697,  tf.  UO-221)  relate  to  the  reigu  oi  Mary. 
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lish in  Ellis,  Original  Letters  (2nd  series),  vol.  ii;  also  In  Venetian  Calendar,  vol.  vi, 
pt  2,  a   Navagero,  Card.  M.  Bernardo,  Relazione  alia  Ser«>*  Ucp<*  di 

Venesin  tomando  di  Roma  AmbMclatore  appraMO  del  Fonteflee  Paolo  IV.  1868. 

4.  Noaillcs,  Ambaisades  de  Messieurs  de.  cn  An<;lcterre.  Ed.  rAbl)L*  Verlot.  5  tomes. 
I.rnden.  1763.  Of  these  letters  the  originals  are  partly  preserved  in  Brussels  and 
partly  no  longer  to  be  found.  Transcripts  however  are  in  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale 
in  Paris  as  follows:  Archives  dcs  affaires  etraug^res,  m^motres  et  documents,  fond^ 
<li\f  rs  14  (Angleterre,  12),  ICj^-IjST.  Copie  du  journal  des  voyages  de  Fran9oi8  dft 
>;uuLlles  en  Angleterre,  pendant  I'ambassade  de  son  fr£re  Antoine  de  NoaiUes.  Extralts 
et  analyses  des  documents  de  la  Correspondanee  politique  d' Angleterre  pendant  les  am* 
bassadcs  d'Antolne  de  Noailles  (mai  1553-rani  lu.lG),  Gilles  de  Noailles  (mai-nov.  1556), 
Francois  de  NoalUcs  (oct.  1556-juill.  1557),  par  de  Valincourt.  15  (Angleterre,  13), 
15.>C-1560.  llecuell  de  copies  de  documentij  relatifs  h  vt.co^^e :  lettres  des  ambassa- 
deurs  de  Franc  e  cn  Angleterre,  etc  According  to  V.  Friedmann,  not  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Xoailles  correspondence  is  included  In  the  volumes  pn*  lisiicd  hy  the 
Abb6  de  Vertot.  [Thirty  volumes  of  the  corrt^pondence  of  this  celebrattiU  family  of 
diplomattots,  formerly  preserred  in  the  library  of  the  LonTre,  were  bomt  In  1871. 
See  Louis  Paris,  Les  Papiers  des  Noailles  de  la  Bibliothf!(pie  dn  Louvre.   Paris.  1875.] 

5.  Renanl,  Simon,  Letten*  to  and  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  I'rinted  in  Papiers 
d'Etat  du  CarUiaal  de  Grauvelle.  Vols,  iii  and  iv.  Publics  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Ch. 
W^aa.  Paris.  Imprimerie  Boyale.  1841.  The  originals  arc  in  the  public  library  at 
Bpsan^on.  Of  these,  some  of  which  are  not  inclndcd  in  the  volumes  edited  by  Weiss, 
a  complete  enumerattuu  is  given  by  M.  A.  Caston  in  Catalogue  G6n6rale  des  Manuscriu 
des  Blbliothdques  publlques  de  France,  DipwrUmewtty  vol.  xxxtic.  The  letters  included 
by  Weiss  are  distinguished  by  a  W.  Other  correspondence  of  Renartl  and  Jean  Seliv  frc 
was  formerly  preserved  In  the  Archives  du  Koyaume  de  Belgique  in  Brussels,  but  has 
partly  disappeared.  Transcripts  of  the  portion  20  Feb.  1553  to  15  June  1554  are,  how> 
ever,  in  the  Record  OlBco  Transcripts  (Sect  n,  vols,  oxlt,  oxlti),  and  were  used  both 
by  letter  and  Fronde. 


D.   Collections  of  Pkivatk  Lbttkrs 

Copia  d' nna  Lettera  d' Anirleterra,  nclln  quale  narra  1' entrata  dell'  Card.  Polo  in 
Inghilterra  per  la  conversione  di  quells  Isola  alia  Fede  CathoUca.    Milan.  1554. 
PoliXptstolae.  6  vols.  Brescia.  17i4-67. 


E.     CONTEMTOR.UIY  CUKONICLES,  TRACTS,  STCX 

Accession  (the)  of  Qneen  Mary :  hclncr  the  contemporary  Narrative  of  Antonio  de 
Goaras,  a  Spanish  Merchant  resident  in  London.  Edited  with  an  Introduction, 
Tnuwlatlon,  Hotes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Document,  Including  a  contemporary 
Ballad  in  Fao-slmlle,  by  R.  Oamett.  London.  1882. 
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Annales,  or  A  General  Chronicle  of  England.  Bpijnn  by  John  Sto%v  and  anqmcot*^; 
with  Matters  forraiguu  aud  domcstique,  ancleat  and  raoderuc.  uato  the  eodolti^ 
present  yeere  1631.   By  Edmund  Howes,  (Sent   London. '  1631. 

Cturonkle  of  the  Urey  Friars.    Edited  by  .1.  G,  Nichols.    Camden  Societj.  1852. 

Chronicle  of  (Jia  en  .Tanc  and  of  T%vo  Yearn  of  Queen  Mary  and  et»i>ecially  of  tt-; 
Kel>cUion  uf  Sir  Thomas  Wyal,  written  by  a  Iii-'.siileuL  in  the  Tower  oX  Lon4«.>a 
Ed.  by  J.  G.  Nichols.  Camden  Society.  1850.  [The  *  Resident  *  wm  profaab^ 
one  Kowlnnd  Lea.] 

f  lorebellus,  Ant.,  Mutiaeusia,  ad  PhUlppum  et  Marlam  regcs  dc  restituta  in  Aagib 
Beligtone  Ontto.  Loranlt.   IMS.   [Flortbellt  was  bishop  of  L»vello.J 

Ouldos.  Ant.  Oratio  in  funere  Mariae  Brittaulae  lici^iiuie  ad  Cardinales  RogmiMite 
H<M  ><niuuMir;vrnni  L«'<xatos  Bomae  habits  YUi  ante  Idus  Mart.   1559.  iioaae,ex 

Grafton,  Rl.  Chronicle  at  large  and  meere  History  of  the  Affayres  of  Eoglaade.  Ed 

Sir  II.  Elll.s.    London.  1809. 
Gray,  G.  J.    General  Index  to  Uazlitt's  Handbook  of  Bibliographical  CoUectioai 

(London,  IBUa),  pp.  494  and  597. 
Journey  of  the  Queen's  Ambsssadors  to  Borne,  anno  1555.  Bardwlcke  State  Fkpen" 

Vol.  I, 

The  Primer  in  Latin  aud  English  (after  the  Use  of  Saruoi)  with  many  godlje 
deroate  Prayers.  .  .  .  Where  unto  Is  added  a  playne  and  godlye  treatise  ooo- 

cerniiifj:  the  Mas.sp.    John  Waylande.    Loiuloti.  1555. 
Proctor,  Jo.,  liistorie  of  Wyates  Kel>eUion.    X^riated  in  Grosse's  Antitjuarian  Bepei- 

tory,  III,  65-116.   London.   1803.    [The  narrative  of  a  strong  KomaoisC] 
Bosso,  Giuglio  Bavi'^'lio.  I  success i  d'  lii^'hllti  rra  ilopo  la  niorte  di  Odoardo  VI  fiso 

alia  giunta  in  quel  regno  di  Don  Filippo  d'  Austria,  princ.  di  Spagna.  Ft^rnrs 

15C0.    [The  Venetian  cditloa  of  1558  (wlUch    that  uaed  by  Froude)  is  motiiai^i 

and  does  not  bear  the  writer's  name.] 
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THE  ANGLICAK  SETTLEMENT  Aim  THE  SCOTTISH  REFOIU 

31ATI0N 

The  chief  bibliographical  works  concerning  this  pcrifMl  of  Britiish  history  are 
(1)  J.  Scott's  Bibliography  of  Works  relating  to  Mary  queeu  of  Scots,  1M4-1700 
(printed  for  the  Edlnbnri^li  BlbHographlcal  Soc,  1896),  and  (8)  H.  H.  Destei'i 

Coni:rc<:ntlonall8m  (for  \\h\ch  see  !>ul(>\v  under  IL  B.)>  Catlilogiiea  of  early  printed 
books  in  the  great  libraries  f:ive  some  as'^^smnr-e 

The  principal  manuscript  materials  lu  Euglaud  that  have  not  yet  been  printed  or 
adeqnately  abstracted  in  Calendars  are  the  State  Papers,  Domestic,  at  the  Kecord 
Office.  There  are  a  few  volumes  at  the  British  Ifoseiun  containing  State  l'aper>,  t« 
which  the  class  catalogue  in  the  MS.  Room  serves  as  a  tjuule.  The  I'arker  MSS  at 
Corpus  Christ!  Coll.  Camb.  have  been  much  used  by  historians  and  publishers  of  doco- 
modts,  but  a  f  nU  calendar  la  a  dealdeiatnin. 


L   GENERAL  mSTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 
A.  BiicoitDa.  ShTATs  Fafers,  and  Lirtbbs 
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Ellis,  II.    Original  Letters,  1st  Scr.,  voL  ii ;  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  ii ;  3rd  Scr.,  voL  lu. 
I«ondOD.  1B84-46. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  GHT7BGH  AND  BEEOBH 

Some  of  the  material  for  the  following  bibliography  was  collected  bg  Lord  JiiB(o%t 

the  note  on  Manueeripte  ie  in  his  own  voords 

I.  HANUSGRIFT8 

The  archives  of  the  Cotinell  of  Trent  are  dispersed  in  many  places.  At  the  Vaticto, 
they  occupy  151  volumes.  From  these,  mainly,  the  Antheatlc  Acts  irlU  be  edited  \rf 
the  directors  of  the  Illstorisctio  Jahrbuch;  and  Slckcl  Is  preparing  to  {mbllah  tikB 
CorrespoDdeace  between  Kome  and  the  Legates  daring  the  later  period. 

The  Fmraese  fMipera  are  at  Naple««  the  Borromeo  papers  fn  the  Arabroelaii  Ubmr; 
the  AlttMiips  papers  at  Sesto  Calende.  There  are  12  volumes  of  Commeiidone  at  CW'i 
di  Castcllo,  and  42  volumes  of  Cervini,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  at  Florence  ;  vriitle  the 
letters  of  Cardinal  Pole  have  to  be  brought  togetlter  from  at  least  eight  public  coUce> 
tions.  Beyond  the  diplomacy  of  the  Catholic  States,  the  Beooid  Ofllce  cootiditt  non 
tlian  is  indicated  In  the  Calendars. 

Most  of  PaUaviclni's  sources  are  accounted  for.  Part  of  Sarpi's  are  reported  to 
have  been  lost  In  a  Are ;  but  tala  chief  anthorlty  for  the  last  yean  Is  presmed  Id  tk 
Gonzaga  Archives  at  Mantua. 

Inforuiatkm  as  to  manuscript  material.^,  the  present  limit,  and  the  direction  of  ; 
researcli,  is  given  by  some  of  the  writers  menLLoued ;  by  Koellner,  Thciuer,  Calcniio.  j 
DruScI,  Sickel;  by  Finazzi,  in  the  Hiaoellanea  dl  Storia  Itallana;  Cigogna,  Inscrizioni 
Yenesiane;  and  Valentinelll,  l^rrrcstcn  znr  Dcutschen  Oeschichtc  aus  den  Handschriftet 
der  Marcusblbllothek  (AhbanUluugen  der  Uistoriscben  Classe  der  Bayrlschen  Akademie. 
1866). 

Transcripts,  made  from  time  to  time  for  learned  men,  are  preserved  at  Pari' 

Naples,  Venice,  Berrramo,  Trent,  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian.  Amf-nt 
these  are  the  letters  of  the  paptii  ageuL,  Viscouti,  and  the  diaries  of  the  Secrcui? 
HassareiU. 


IL   AUTH0RITIB8,  AND  COLLECTTIONS  01*  DOCUHKNTS,  MAWLY 
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TENDENCIES   OF   EUROPEAN   THOUGHT  IN  THE 
AGE  OF  THE  KEFO£MATION 
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Of 

LEADING  EVENTS 

1503  Death  of  Alexander  VI.    Accesaioii  of  Julioa  IL 

1508  Lulher  goes  to  Wittenberg. 

1509  Aoceasioa  of  Henry  YIIX  Id  Bn^Dd. 

1511  Synod  of  Pisa. 

1512  OppninEr  of  thf  Fifth  Laferan  Council. 

1513  L)*';ith  of  Julius  II.    Aerojision  of  (iiovanni  de'  Medici  as  Leo  X. 
  Accestiiun  of  Chmtiau  11  lu  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

1515  Death  of  Lools  Xn  of  1>^oe.  Accefliton  of  Vhukola  L 
  Battle  of  Marignano  (September  18). 

1516  French  Concordat  with  Leo  X. 

  Death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

  Treaty  of  Noyon. 

1517  Close  of  the  FUlh  Latenm  CoandL 
— —  Charles  V  goes  to  Spain. 

  Publication  of  Luther's  Theses  (November). 

1518  Lutlier  btifure  the  Curdinal-Legate  at  Augsbm*g. 
  Zwingli,  people's  priest  at  Zurich. 

1519  Death  of  the  Emperor  Maxtmillan  (Jannaiy  19). 
T:iection  of  Charles  to  the  Empire  (June). 

1520  Luther  excommuni>  atrd. 

  Publication  of  Luther's  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Nobiliiy. 

  Charlee  V  in  England  (May).  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  (June). 

  Coronation  of  Chariee  V  at  Aaehen  (October). 

Christian  crowned  King  of  Sweden  (Kovember). 

—    The  Stnekholm  Bath  of  Tlood. 
 Straits  of  Magellan  passed. 

1521  Hising  of  Gtutaf  Eriksaoo  (QuBtaTna  Vaaa)  in  Dalacadta. 
  Defeat  ol  the  Oomwneroe  at  VtUalar  (April  24). 

— —   Diet  of  Worms.    Luther  placed  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire. 

  Treaty  uf  ISnicres  (Augu.st).    Alb.my  in  Scotland. 

  Outbreak  of  war.    Occupation  of  Milan  by  the  forces  of  Charles  and  Leo  X 

(November). 
  Death  of  Leo  X  (December  1). 

1522  Election  of  Adrian  Dede!  a.'*  Adrian  VL 
^—    Luther  returns  to  Wittcnberir. 

Battle  of  the  Bicocca  (April). 
  Charles  V  in  SngUnd.  Tiealy  of  Windsor  (Jons). 
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1522  Charlea  V  in  Spain. 

The  KnigbtB'  War  in  Gennaiiy. 
— ^  Conquest  of  Mexico  completed. 
  Capitulation  of  Rhodes  to  the  Turks  (Deoembw). 

1523  ^U8t  public  disputation  at  Zurich. 
  Flight  of  ClutatiMi  n  ftom  Demnark. 

  Rule  of  Fiederieic  I  (of  Holtteln)  In  Deninnik  ami  Nonray. 

  Gustavus  Vasa  King  in  Sweden. 

  Defection  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon. 

  Bonuivet  in  Italy. 

  Suffolk  and  T»a  Boxen  in  FlflKidy. 

  Death  of  Adiien  YI  (September  U). 

  Election  of  Giulio  de*  Hedlci  M  Clement  VIL 

1524  Retreat  of  Ronnivet. 

  Albany  leaves  Scotland  for  the  last  time. 

—  BefsinningiB  of  the  FeMeale*  Rising  in  CSenaany  (Jane). 
  Invadon  of  Fmnee.  Si^  of  MemeillHa 

— Francis  crosses  the  Alps. 

  Foundation  of  the  Theatine  Order. 

1626  Battle  of  Tavia  (February  24). 

Tkeedea  of  the  Moor  (Angnat). 

^—  Conspint^  of  Oixolanio  Morane. 

  Pnissia  bccorncH  a  secular  duchy. 

1626  Treaty  of  Madrid  (January). 

  Marriage  of  Chaiies  V  with  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

  League  of  Cognac  (May). 

  Diet  and  Reeese  of  Speier. 

--  Battle  of  Mohiicf?  (Aupiist). 

  Raid  of  the  Colonna  on  Rome  (September). 

  Ferdinand  elected  King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary. 

  The  Reformation         In  Denmark. 

1527  Alliance  of  Henry  VIII  and  Fianeia  L 

^—  Sack  of  Rome  (May  0). 

'  Diet  of  Vestcriis  in  Sweden.    Veslerl&S  ReceOi. 
  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Lautrec. 

1628  Fhinoe  and  England  declare  war  on  the  Emperor  (Januzy). 
  Siege  of  Nj^ilee  by  Lantrea 

—  -  Defection  of  Andrea  Doria. 
  Canipecrdo  ia  England. 

1629  Diet  of  Speier.   The  "  Protest. 
  Szecntion  <rf  Beniaia. 

  CItU  War  ht  Switaeriand.  Fiist  Peace  of  KappeL 

— —  Treaty  of  Barcelona  (June  S9). 

~  Charles  V  in  Italy. 

—  Peace  of  Cam  bray  (AnguMt  6). 

  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Toika. 

— —  Conference  of  Marbvu^. 

  Fall  of  Wolsey. 

X530  Conference  at  Bologna  (Charles  V  and  Clement  VII). 

—  Last  imperial  coronation  by  the  Pope. 

Charlee  V  in  Oetmany.  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Confeaaloii  of  Augrimig. 
  Capture  of  Florence  (August). 
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1530  Revolt  against  the  Bishop  at  Geneva. 

— ^  Death  oC  Margaret  of  Savoy  (December). 

1581  Ferdmand  elected  King  of  ihe  Romans. 

— —  Maria  of  Hungary  Regem  of  the  NfUierlands. 

—  Henry  VIII  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  Engiand. 

■  Marriage  of  Catharine  du'  Medici  with  Ueury  uf  France  (October). 

  Battle  of  Kanpcl  and  death  xA  Zwingli  (October). 

  T.casue  of  Schmalkaldeii. 

1532  Inquisition  first  established  at  Lisbon. 

Annates  abolished  in  England. 

— ^  Alliance  of  France  and  England. 

  Turkish  invasion  repelled. 

  Religioii.s  i\acc  of  Ntlmbeig  (Joly). 

—  —  Charlfs  in  Italy. 

■  Second  Coaiercuce  at  Bologna  (December). 
— Conquest  of  Peru. 

1688  BngUflii  Aet  in  lestrafnt  of  Appeab  to  Bome^ 

—  Wullenwever  Burgomaster  of  LUbeck. 

  Marriage  of  IIcnr>'  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn  (Msy). 

  Catholic  League  of  ilalle. 

  Addiess  (tf  Cop.  FUght  of  Calvin. 

  Death  of  Fnderiek  I  of  DenmavlL  DItpatad  anooaaaioiL 

1584  Anabaptist  rising  at  Mtinster. 

  Duke  I'lrich  recovers  Wiirttembexg. 

  Peace  of  Cadan  (June). 

— —  The  Orafenfehdt. 

  Foandation  of  the  Soole^  of  Jeans  by  I^attna  Lojoln. 

■  Death  of  Clement  VTI  (September). 

  Accession  of  Alcssaudro  Famese  as  Paul  UL 

  The  Placards  at  Paris. 

—  English  Act  against  Papal  Diapeoaations,  Ae. 
1586  Fnglish  Act  of  Supremacy. 

  Expedition  of  Tunia. 

  Charltrs  V  in  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Death  of  Franceiicu  Sforza  (November). 

1586  First  Hdvetie  Confession. 

—  Treaty  of  Francis  with  Solyman. 

— _  Third  War  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V.    Saroy  ooeopied  hf  the  French 

(March). 

I  Calvin  at  Ferrara. 

  FttbUcation  of  the  CkriUkuuu  IMigtmU  /MMlnf  io. 

  Wittenberg  Concocd. 

  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

  Invasion  of  Provence  by  Charles  V. 

  Smaller  monasteries  dissolved  in  England.   The  Ten  Artlelea. 

  Christian  III  estabUshed  on  the  throne  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

1687  Murder  of  Alessandro  de*  Medici.   Succession  of  Codmo  I  in  Floienoeu 

  Consilium  ilf  h  rtnrum  Canh'nalium de  emeitdanda  ^:ele$ia* 

1538  Calvin  expelled  from  Geneva. 

  Tniee  of  Kioe  between  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  (June). 

—  Ckthollo  League  of  Nttonbeig  (June). 
  Death  of  Charles  of  Geldeia. 
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1689  Revolt  of  Ghent 

Willuiin  succeeds  to  Cleves-JUlIdk. 
Joachim  11  of  Brandenburg  becomes  a  ProtesUUlL 
  Death  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony. 

  Monaatcries  suppressed  in  England.   Act  of  the  Six  ^irticlus. 

1540  IbxTiage  and  divorce  of  Anne  of  CleToa. 

  Venice  makee  peace  with  the  Turlok 

  Reduction  of  Ghent  (Febniary). 

  Investiture  of  l^hilip  with  Milan. 

  Edict  of  Fontainebleao. 

  Death  of  John  Zapolya. 

  The  Jesuit  order  approved  by  Paul  UL 

1541  lieligions  ToHnqny  of  Rafisbon. 

  Solyman  takes  Buda  (September). 

  Expedition  against  Algiers  (October). 

  Calvin  retotns  to  Geneva. 

16tf  Fourth  War  between  Charles  and  Francis  I, 

  John  Frpdf  rick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse  OVemui  BtltnBWiolc. 

  Death  of  James  V  of  Scotland  (December). 

  Hie  Inquisition  established  at  Some. 

1543  Barban^sa  in  the  Western  Mediterranean. 

l^>:pedition  of  Charles  against  the  Duke  o(  Clevei. 

  Couqueat  of  Gelders. 

1541  ^i^^  oi  Speier. 

  Battle  of  Ceresole  ( A  pril) . 

  Sieges  of  Boulogne  and  St  Dizier* 

.   Peace  of  Crepy  (September). 

1545  Massacre  of  the  Waldenses  of  Provence  (April). 

  Opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (December). 

1646  Death  of  Luther  (Febnutfy). 

Peace  between  Fnince  and  England. 

.   Diet  of  Katisbon, 

■  Alliance  of  Charles  V  with  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

~-  League  of  Charles  V  with  Paul  III. 

  The  Schmalkaldic  War. 

  Execution  of  the  Fourteen  of  Heanx. 

1547  D(  at})  of  Tirnry  VIII  (January).  Accewton  of  Edward  YL 

—  Somerset  I'roiector. 

  Death  of  Francis  I  (March).   Accession  of  Henry  IL 

  The  CoonoO  removea  from  Trent  to  Bologna  (Mardi). 

  Battle  of  ^TUhlberg  (April).   Maurice  Elector  of  Saxony. 

  Murder  of  Pierluigi  Fampse  (September). 

— —  Diet  of  Augsburg  (September). 
  Battle  of  Pinkie. 

—  Establishment  of  La  CAomfrrs  ArdetUe. 
Inquisition  finally  established  at  Lisbon. 

1548  Betrothal  of  Mary  Stewart  to  the  Dauphin  Fianoifl. 
  The  Augsburg  Interim  proclaimed  (May). 

—  First  Frayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 

1549  Conunsut  Tiguriniu. 

  War  between  England  and  Fumoa. 

Battle  o£  Dussindaie. 
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1549  8umerH«t.    Rule  of  Warwick  (Nurtbumberland)  in  England. 

  Ck>aneU  of  Bol(^na  suspended. 

  Death  of  Paul  IIL 

16G0  Election  of  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte  as  JolioB  HI 

  Peace  between  Enj^land  and  France.    Boologne  reirt^red  to  France, 

  Maurice  of  Saxony  undertakea  to  execute  the  ban  against  Magdebui^p 

1551  Wtr  in  the  FtenMMD. 

The  Council  reopened  at  Ttont. 

  Capture  of  Tripoli  by  the  Torks. 

.   War  in  Savoy  (September), 

■   Capiiulation  of  Magdeburg  (November). 

1552  Tteaty  of  Chambord  (JMIIU17). 

  Second  Act  of  llnif  ormlty  and  Seooiid  Book  of  Cmmnon  Fkayar. 

— —  Invasiou  of  Lorraine  by  France  (March).   Occupation  of  the  three  Mdioprloe* 

  Flight  of  Gharlps  V  before  Maurice  of  Saxony  (Maty). 

  Suspension  of  Uie  Council  of  Trent. 

  Conference  at  Faseao.  Treaty  of  Faanm. 

  Siege  of  Metz  (October— DecembM). 

1553  LciM^c  of  Heidelberg. 

— —  Capturp  of  Terouauno  (June). 

— —  Battle  01  Sievershausen  (July).   Death  of  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

  Death  of  Edward  Vt  of  England  (July).  Lady  Janff  Grey  prodidmed* 

  Accession  of  Mary  Tudor. 

1664  Rising  t)f  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt. 

  Expulsion  of  Albrecht  Alribiades  from  Gerniany. 

  Marriage  o£  I'iiilip  of  Spain  antl  Mary  Tudor  (July). 

1666  Diet  of  Augebnif;.  Religions  Peace  of  AagBbnrg  (September). 

  Death  of  Julius  III  (March).  Giovanni  Fietro  Caiaffa  elected  as  Fanl  17, 

  Full  of  Slfii;i  (April). 

  Abdication  of  Charles  V  at  Brussels. 

1666  Truce  of  Vaucelles. 

  War  between  Paul  IV,  supported  by  Fmnoa,  and  Philip  n,  hi  Ua^. 

  Tilt  Due  de  Gaisa  In  Italy  (December). 

1557  England  declares  war  r»n  France. 

  Battle  of  St  Qucntin  (August). 

Faal  IV  makes  peace  with  Philip  11  (September). 

1668  Capture  of  Calais  (January). 

-  Marriage  <^f  Mary  Stewart  and  the  Dauphin  Francis. 

  Laynez  elected  Of  nt  i  .il  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 

  Battle  of  Gravelines  (July). 

  Death  of  Mary  Tudor  (Noveinber).   Accession  of  Elizabeth. 

1669  Death  of  Christian  III  of  Denmark  (January). 

  Acta  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  in  England. 

  Treaty  of  Cateau-Caiiibri'sis  (April). 

  John  Knox  in  Scotland.    The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  arms. 

  Protestant  Synod  at  Paris. 

  Death  of  Henry  IX  of  France  (July).  Acccsdcn  of  Francis  II. 

  Death  of  Paul  IV  f  An-nst). 

  Election  of  Giovanni  Angelo  do'  Medici  as  Pios  IV. 

1560  Death  of  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden. 

  Ttomnlt  of  Amboise  (February--*  March). 

  Michel  de  PHApital  Chancellor  of  Franca. 

C.  X.  H.  II.  RH 
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1660  Kdict  of  Romorantin  (May). 

—  IVealy  of  BdinDurgh  (July). 

—  Beforming  Fatltameot  at  Bdinlnugjti  (Aogoat). 

  Arrest  of  (^ondf  (October). 

  Death  of  FraiK  is  II  of  France.   Aooession  of  Chariee  IX» 

  French  Estates  at  Orleaua 

1561  French  Estates  At  Ponfeoiae. 

  lAary  Stewart  in  Scotland  (August). 

  Colloquy  of  Pnissy  (Septeinber). 

1562  The  Council  reop<'ns  al  Trent. 

  Opening  of  the  Keiigious  Wars  iu  France. 

  lYesty  of  Hampton  Oomt  (September). 

1668  The  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

  Close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1564  Ball  nenedirtiis  Deus. 

——  Death  of  Caivm  (May). 
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Ailly.  Pierre  de,  Iffil 

Albany,  John,  Duke  of,  50,  il2  sq.,  422  sq., 
426.  452 

Alber,  Matthaus.  of  Rentlingcn.  160, 

A\\)*iTt  I,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  King  of 

Sweden,  (KX)  sq. 
Alberti,  Leo  Hattista.  702 
Albrecht  II,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

VM 

Albrecht   of  Brandenburg,    Archbishop  of 

Mainz,  121,  163.  l'.V>.  '238.  251 
Albret.  Henri  do,  43 
Alhret,  Jeanne  de,  75 
Alcabala,  the,  in  Spain,  29 
Alcala,  Alfonso  de,  MXi. 
AJcala,  University  of,  4QQ 
Alciati.  Andrea,  352 
Alciati,  Giovanni  Paolo.  303 
Aleander,  Girolamo,  Cardinal,  1^,  141,  240, 

379,282 
Alen<;on,  Duke  of,  51 


AlesiuB  (Alexander  Aloss),  555 
Alexander  IV,  Pope  (liinaldo  Conti),  114 
Alexander  VI,  Pope  (Kodrigo  Borgia),  death 

of.  1  sq. :  4m 
Alexander  of  Aphrmlinia,  IQ2 
Alexander  of  Hales,  124^  125 
Algiers,  pirates  of,  G&  sq.,  Z5  sq. 
Allen,  John,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  412 
Allstedt,  Thomas  Miinzer's  teaching  at,  Mi 
Al temps,  Man;  de.  Bishop  of  Constance,  676 
Altieri,  Baldassare,  282 
Alva,  Duke  of,  76^  91  sq.,  409^  545  sqq. 
Ambleteuse  (Newh.iven),  493 
Amboise,  tumult  of  (l.ViO),  22Z 
Amicable  Grant,  the,  ili^ 
Amiens,  treaties  of  (l'>27),  41^ 
Amio,  Domenico  de,  his  statue  of  Pope  Leo  X, 

12 

Amadorf ,  Nicholas,  117.  201.242 
Anabaptists,  the,  166.  715;  in  the  Netherlands, 

103;  doctrines  of.  222  sq. :  their  reign  and 

suppre&sion  at  Miinster,  222.  22&  sq. ;  the 

Swiss,  319,  222 
Ancrum  Moor,  battle  of  (l')4.*).  iSQ. 
Andelot,  Francois  de,  21i4  sq. 
Andren,  Fra,  of  Ferrara.  2iffl 
Andrcae,  Laurentius  (I.ars  Andenwon),  624. 

Q2& 

Aiidrelini,  Fausto,  D 
Angouleme,  Charles,  Duke  of,  10 
Angrogne  (Piedmont),  conference  of  (1532), 
289 

Angus,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of,  452  sq., 
5GQ 

AnhalNKiithen,  Wolfgang,  Prince  of,  190, 
215 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  his  projecte<i  marriage  with 

Queen  Elizabeth,  i»25 
Anne  of  BeHujeu,  37^  411 

Anne  of  Clevcs,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII,  »L  239. 
45«sq. 

Annebaut.  Admiral,  78^  97,  ifiQ 
Anti-^raxiniMan,  the,  in  Spain.  401 
Antonino  of  San  Marco,  Archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence, 3 
Aportanus,  t^e  Dare 
Aquinas,  St  Thomas,  125,  127 
Arande,  Michel  d',  2j<2,  2M 
Architecture,  under  Pope  Leo  X,  lA 
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Areimboldo,  Giovanni  Angelo,  Archbishop  of 

Milan,  (m 
Arellano,  Cristdbnl  de,  40<i 
Aresen,  Joii,  Bishop  uf  Hulum,  621 
Aretino,  Cri.sloforo,  Ifi 
Aretino,  I'ietro,  17^  2Si 
Arezzo,  Gentile  di,  iii 
ArfO'll.  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of,  fiOa 
Arjjyropoulos,  Johanneti,  Ifi 
Ariosto,  Ludovico,  his  Orlando,  IS 
Aristotelians,  the  now, 
Ari»t<itk*,  IQl  f«q. 
Arminians,  the,  112 

Arniinins,  Jacobus  (Jakob  Herman),  717 
Army,  French,  reform  of  the,  96^  Henry 

vni's,  m 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  'Ml 

Arran,  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of:  tee  Cb&tel- 

herault 
Jrn't  (In  M^rindol,  the,  289 
Arsilli,  Francesco,  IS 

Art,  under  Pope  Jtilius  H,  &  sqq. ;  under  Pope 

Ivco  X,  12-14;  decadence  of,  I2i 
Articles  of  Religion,  the  Forty-two,  fiOH;  the 

Thirty-nine,  Ml  sq. ;  the  Marburg,  2QQ 
Artoi»,  12  wj..  7«i  lUH 

Arundel,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

mi 

Arundel,  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of,  497  sqq.. 
.V2.'> 

Aiiohara,  Rr^ger,  275 
Asel,  Anton, 

Aake,  Kobt  rt.  iiiS;  his  robelliOD  (15.16),  sq. 

Askew.  Anne,  iiiti  sq. 

Ansens,  Imttle  of  (l.ViS),  (Ug 

Attrition,  doctrine  of.  in  later  Middle  Ages, 
12t>;  and  Contrition,  distinction  between.  12Q 

Audolcy,  Thomas,  l..ord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. 

AiiKsbunf,  Diets  of  (l.-ilH),  133^  (l.W*),  191^ 
ItKi;  (in,'«J).  211^  213;  (1547),  Mi  2(Ki  (ir.55), 
27<» :  Luther  at.         Confession  of.  211,  617, 
Reeesj*  of  (l.VJO),  21£;  (1.Vk%).  277j  In- 
terim (154«),  'iOl  sq. ;   Religious  Peace  of 
(1555),  89,  'jn. 
Angustinians,  the,  and  the  religious  revival, 
nil 

Austria,  i)ersecution  of  Lutherans  in,  202; 
duchy  of,  150 ;  policy  of,  towarils  Switzer- 
land, 229 

Auton-de-ft!,  at  Seville  and  Valladolid.  404, 
407  sq. 

Avala«s,  CoNtanza  de.  Duchess  of  Amalfi,  3M) 
Aventinits,  liavarian  hi.st^^irian, 
Avi-rsa.  (iiovaiini  Bernardino  di,  sJ&i 
Avila.  Juiin  de,  lQi> 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis.  09L  2JS 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  5|i5,  263 

Baden.  Philip,  Margrave  of,  191 

Ba-ien,  Disputation  of  (1526),  ^  Diet  of 

(l.-i28),  aifU 
BadiT.  .\ugustin,  22i 


Bad  la,  Tommaso, 

Baduel,  Claude,  2^ 

Bacna,  Isabel  de,  sq. 

Bagliune,  Giampaolu,  lord  of  Penigia,  li 

Balbinl,  Niccolo,  281 

Balbo.  Cesare,  35 

Balbo,  Lorenzo,  400 

Bale.  John, 

Baltic  Sea,  struggle  for  commercial  inpremacy 

of,  2A5  s«i. 

Ban  of  the  Empire,  pronoimced  against  &Iartii 
Luther,  Ml 

Barbaresques,  the,  expeditions  against,  G&aq  . 
15  wi. 

BarbaroBsa,  Horush,  (^ 

Barbarossa  II  (Khair  Eddin),  68-72.  75-77.  3ati 
Barbesieux  (French  commander),  53. 
Barcelona,  treaty  of  (1529),  25^  203 
Barlow,  William,  511 
Barnabites,  Order  of, 
Barnes,  Dr.  Rol>ert,  i21 
Baron,  Pierre.  5i!Z 

Barton,  Elizabeth  (the  Nun  of  Canterbory), 
441 

Basel,  -Mi  Evaiiffelic  Diet  of  (1530),  M5i  Cal- 
vin and  Era.sintis  at,  355 
Bassi,  Matteo  de',  (ill 

Bath  of  Blood,  the  Stockholm  {Stoekhoims 

UltHlba^f).  tm 
Bnthory,  Stephen,  638 

Bavaria,  papal  conces.Hious  to,  169;  peraeca- 

tion  of  Lutherans  in,  202 
Bavaria,  William,  Dtiko  of,  22L  234,  264 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  4^:  death  of,  48 
Bayham,  riot  at  (1525),  434 
Beaune,  Jacques  de  (of  Semblan(,*ay),  96 
Bebel,  Heinrich.  152 
Becealello,  Lodovico.  3^ 
Beckenried,  Catholic  League  of  (l.'^34).  325 
Bccket.  St  Thomas,  shrine  of,  outraged,  449 
Beda,  Noel,  285 

Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  Earl  of,  495^  4^ 
M7 

Bedingfield,  Sir  Henry,  511,  32^ 

Beldenak  (Jens  Andersen),  Bishop  of  Odense, 

603  sqq.,  Jilii 
Belgrade,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks  (1521). 

151 

Bellav,  Guillaume  du,  284-9 

Bellay,  Jean  du.  281.  284,  ag 

Benibo.  Cardinal  Pietro,  Irt^  30^  UH.  2t2 

Benedictines,  the,  and  the  religious  rerival, 

reform  of  tl»e,  fill 
lirnrd Ictus  JJetis,  the  Bull  (irii>4),  686 
Benrjiirio  <Jrlla  inorte  di  C'rinto,  the,  3iSS 
Benivieni,  Girolamo,  IQ2 
Bergen,  spoliation  of  the  Church  at,  618 
Berger  (Archbishop  uf  Lund),  603  sqq. 
Berlichinii'^n,  Gotz  von,  182.  187^  Iffii 
Bern,  3^  3^  disputation  of  (1528),  ^ 
Beriianlo  di  Dovi/i,  see  Bibbiena 
Berni,  Francesco,  3il5 
Beroaldo,  Filippo  (the  younger),  15^  Ifi 
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Beroaldas,  Filippo,  8^  Ifi 

Berquin,  Louis  de,  2ii^Hq.,  24ti 

Berlhelier,  Pliilibcrt,  Wl. 

Berthold,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  131^  133,  142, 

149.  isa 

Berwick,  treaty  of  (l.TiO),  52() 
Bessariou,  Cardinal,  i 

Beton,  Darid,  Cnnlinal  and  Archbiabop  of  St 
Andrews,  44H,  ^  sq.;  murder  of,  Ml  sq., 
555  sq. 

Beton,  James,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 

Beucl&elssen  (Bockelsohn),  Jan,  Kt  Jan  of 

I^^yden 

Beza,  Tlieodore,  284,  293-303.  220  sqq.,  3G3, 

IiLIlL  US 

Bibbiena,  Iksrnardo,  8. 15.  UL 

Bible,  versions  of  the:  German,  by  Luther, 
164;  French,  by  Lefevro  d' Staples,  2jsi  sq., 
and  by  Jean  de  Kely.  28;{:  Italian,  by 
Brucioli,  383j  AuUiorised  English  (163G). 
45:^.  464:  various  EnRlish,  4G4-6;  Spanish, 
411 ;  I-hinlsh.  017 ;  .Swedish,  li2isq. 

Bibiia  Hebraica,  Sebastian  Muuster's, 

Bicocca,  battle  of  the,  45 

Biel,  Gabriel,  111 

Biez,  Marshall  du,  4(iQ 

Bigod,  Sir  Francis,  441 

Bilde,  Eske  (the  Kirkchrnd^r),  CIS 

Bilde,  Ove  (Danish  Bishop),  tild 

Bill,  William,  Dean  of  Westminster,  SS& 

Billicanus,  (lerraan  reformer,  IfiQ 

Billick,  Ebcrhard,  201 

Bi.<tbo{>a'  Book,  the.ilii 

Blandrata.  Giorgio,  3!«,  G3I 

Blarcr,  Arobrosit>,  IfiL  216^       2G5.  3^ 

•'  Blood  of  Hail«is,"  tlte.  Mil 

Bobadilla,  Nirholas,  fiLt2  sqq. 

Boblingen,  battle  of  (1525),  IfiS 

B«>cher,  Joan,  501.  31kl 

Bodenstein,  Andrew,  of  Carlstadt,  111 

Boehmc,  Jakob,  (i'.lft.  IH  sq. 

Bogbind4?r  (Hans  Metxi  tiln-imK  <i04 

Bogislav  X,  Duke  <if  Poineraiiia,  Hil 

Bohemia  and  Hungary,  l'.i7-9 

Boliemian  Brotlircii,  tlie,  l<i<j.  (tiasq. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  Queen  of  Henry  VHI,  67^ 
4!?.'  .sqq.,  4.'i'.l  s^j. ;  h<'iu'a<ie<i.  445 

Bol4.;;na,  8£  Ht^  143^  (..'oncordut  of  (15H>),  32, 
281 :  conforenct's  of  (l.".i<i).  ♦iO:  (l.Wi),  liL 
Council  of   (1547),   81^  »'rfv9 :  protest 

against.  203  sq. 

Bolsci*,  Je'ronip  Hermes,  .175.  717 

Bomb:tsius,  liQd 

Bonaventura,  Giovanni,  125.  121 
Bonfadio,  Jacopo,  2UQ 

Boniface  VHI.  Pope  (Benedetto  Gaetani),  31j 
121 

Bonlvard,  Fran\'ois  de,  Abbot  of  St  Victor, 
3l>2 

Bonner,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Ixindon.  440. 

4M  sqq..  4!)L  501^  521,  5Xi^  ZiSG 
Bounivet,  Admiral  G.  G.  de,      47,  iS.  Iff 


Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  First  (1649). 
4M  sq.,  608j  the  Second  (1552  and  1559), 
508.  54>9.  591 

Book  of  Disciplitie,  Knox's  (15TO),  523 

Book  of  Mariyrt,  Foxe's,  538. 

Books,  bull  concerning  printing  and  publish- 
ing of,  31j  Imlexes  of  Prohibited,  G76, 
iMsq. 

Bowlesholm,  treaty  of  (1522),  fiQI 
Borgia,  Cesare,  1 

Borgia,  Rodrigo,  nee  Alexander  VI,  Pope 

Borromeau  I.«ague,  the,  311 

Borromeo,  St  Carlo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  341. 

659.  678  sqq. 
Bothniensis,  Nicolans,  032 
Bothwell,  James  Hopburn,  E^rl  of,  575 
Bottieella,  Alessandro,  Hi 
Bouillon,  !M 

Boulogne,  British  siege  and  eaptnre  of  (1544), 
78.  459:  French  siege  of,  M) .  restored  to 
France,  86, 4911 

Boulogneborg.  423 

Bourbon,  AikUjiue  de  (titular  King  of  Nararre), 

295.  291  sqq..  303.  5GI 
Bourbon,  duchy  of,  its  history,  46 
Bourbon,  Duke  of.  Constable  of  France,  46-fi6. 

97,  4J1.  423 
Buurdaluue,  Louis,  313 
Bourg,  Anne  du,  execution  of,  2S& 
Bourg,  Antoiue  du,  280.  2t)6 
Bouviues.  89,  IM 
Bowes.  Sir  Robert,  446.  455 
Boxall,  John,^ 
Brabant,  Zii 

Bradfonl,  John,  161^  521,  538,  MO 

Braniante,  D'Urbino  I).  L.,  5,  14 

Brandenburg,  2IiI  sq.:  Albrecht,  Margrave 
of,  l»>2j  169,  OIL  6.Yi;  Casiniir,  Margrave 
of,  169^  18H^  191 ;  (Jeorge,  Margrave  of, 
191.  205.  215.  221:  John,  Margrave  of,  238; 
Joachim  L  Elector  of,  170,  l^a  nqq.,  215, 
220.  237i  Joachim  II,  Elector  of,  •237-64. 
251.  276 

Brandenburg-Culmbach,    .Mbert  Alcibiade.s, 

Margrave  of,  S7.  2^sq..  '-'TO-A 
Brandcnbnrg-<^u.Htriu,  Han.-*,  Margrave  of.  251. 

253,  26L  2IQsq. 
Brandolini.  Kjiffaelle,  II 
Brandon,  Charles,  .ter  Suffolk.  Duke  of 
Brant,  .Sebastian,  his  Ship  »/  FhoIm,  22S1 
Bra.sk,  Joiian,  Bishop  of  Unko-ping,  G^iS2=Z 
Breisiiiann,  John,  Ifil 
Brenz.  Jolm,  160,  20L  265,  Hi 
Breslau,  161 
Bre.nse,  in 

Breviary,  Cardinal  Qnignnn's,  4M 
Brivonuct.  Guillaume,  2Ji2 
Brinon,  President  of  Rouen,  423  sqq. 
Brion,  Philippe  dc,  yi 
Brissac,  Franyots  de,  tSi 
Bromley,  Sir  Thomas,  475 
Brncioli.  Antonio,  .379 ;  his  Italian  translation 
of  the  Bible,  383 
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Bruges,  treaty  of  (ISin).  43^  ilfi 
Bnin,  Rudolf,  212 
BruDfvls,  Otto,  m 
Brunnuu  League,  the  {VS\S), 
Bruno,  Gionluno,  7U7-10 
Bruiiswidi,  attack  ou  (1542),  243;  Eric  and 
Henry,  Dukes  of,  5»,         ^  243^  25L 

Bruniiwiek-Calenberg,  Eric,  Duke  of,  ^  251. 

Bruaswick-Grubenhagen,    Philip,  Doke  of, 

Brunswick-Harburg,  Otto.  Duke  of,  ZZQ 
Bruji.swick-Liiueburg,  Otto,  Ernest,  and  Fran- 
cis, Dukes  of,  195j  205^  215  sq. 
Bninswick-Wulfeabiittel,  Ileury,  Duke  of,  196. 
251.  215 

Brussels,  Charles  V's  ceremony  of  abdication 
at,!lQ 

Brydges,  Sir  John,  02(1 
Brynkelow.  4iiQ 

Bucer,  Martin.  155  «qq.,  207-fi5.  2^  sqq., 

sqq.,         JIL  ^  »q-.  a)W 
Buchanan,  tieor^^e,  414.  r>5.^) 
Buckiugham,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of,  eze- 

cotion  of,  417 
Buda,  capture  of  (1S41),  212 
Bud<«,  GuiUauine,  2«L  3^  IIU 
Bugenhageu,  Jakob,  in  I>tuunark,  616,  fi20 
BuRcnhagcu,  Jobann.  ItiO^,  l(>l^        231^  ^ 

251i 

BiilUoger,  llenry.  234, 309, 339  sq.,  355^  iq., 

Ilii 

Buiidschuh,  the,  115 
BuiizH,  Gregory,  3ffi 

Buonagrazla.  Girolamo  di  Bartolommeo,  ffil 
BuonaviU,  Pietro,  383 
Buren,  Count  van,  45,  47^  78,  ^  42t 
Burgess,  Mark.  Hi 

BurghU^y,  William  Cecil,  Lord,  BSA  aq.,  507, 

617.  Sta  sqq. 
Bnrgo,  Nicholas  del. 
Bur^dudian  Clri'le,  the,  lfi2 
Bujuuudy,  John.  Duke  of,  36 
Burgundy,       duchy  of,  cession  of  by  France, 

ii  .  iincl  thf  Netherlands.  Ill2 
Burlamat'cUi,  Krum  i-sco,  iil 

Cadan,  peace  of  (UtM),  22L  23 

Calstor,  rising  at  (l.VUi),  iiii 

Cajotan.  Canliual  (Toniraaso  de  Vio),  IS^  20, 

132.  i:w.  tMi 

Calagnaoi,  C^Iio,  3Ki 

ChI.-^I.s,  treaty  of  (1.'20),  417;  conference  of 
(1.V21).  41H:  Freu<h  capture  of  (1568),  93. 
54>',  .'»-\,  .'rfitl 

Calvi  (Mtnicio),  Francesco,  380 

Calvin,  Gerard.  Ml)  sq  .  352 

Calvin,  John.  2m,  •2[n-H.  MO.  :m.  .573  sq., 
:m  sq..  and  the  Reformed  Church, 

chap,  xi,  pai*nm ;  his  De  Clementia,  302  stq. : 
his  C/iristiiiuaf  Rf-ligioniM  Imtitutio,  287. 
3^  Hqq.,        37ti;  bis  Letter  to  Francis  I, 


356;  his  connexion  with  Geneva,  358. 36^74; 

bis  Ordiiiinances  EccUsiastiqutu,  370  sqq.; 
bis  system  uf  education,  212.  sq. ;  some  spe- 
cial services  of,  376;  at  Ferrara,  385;  his 
controvL-rKy  with  Serveto,  411;  philoaopbi- 

cal  ideas  uf,  liii  sqq. 
Calvinism,  in  Scotland,  558^  512  sqq. 

Cam;il<lolese  Confjregutioii,  reforiu  of  the,  647 
Cambray,  HL{,  htj. ,  peace  of  j:d  aq., 

203.432 

Cambridge,  proclamation  of  Queen  Alary  at. 

517 ;  Uuiverhity  of,  AdH, 
Cainera  delta  Segnatura,  the.  pictures  of,  Z 
Camerino,  reduction  of  (l.W).  15 
Canipugua,  ^^(>iinisll  uccu^Kilion  of  the,  ill 
Campauella,  Tommuso,  liS. 
Canipe,  i>eaco  of  (154*5),  Ml 
CJamiHjggio,  Lcirenzo,  Cardinal.  16,  111  sq. ,  210, 

430 

Campeggio,  Tboma<ii,  Bishop  of  Feltn,  OGft 

Canisius,  Peter,  tm. 

Cano,  Melchior,  i08  sqq..  ^47.  (gg 

Canos^a,  Ludovico  di,  Ifi 

Cantcrliury,   (Douvocations  of   (165S0,  JflS; 

(1563),  ^  sq. 
Cantons,  the  Swiss  Catholic,  325 
C^pisuccbi.  Auditor  of  the  Rota,  4^ 
Capito.  Wolfgang,  160.  211^  3^ 
Cappelia,  Galeazzo,  Iti 

Capua,  Pietrantouio  di,  Arcbbisbop  of  Otranto, 

C^apuchins,  the,  647 
Caraccioll,  papal  Nuncio,  1^ 

Caracciolo,  Antonio,  ii^sit.  31Si 

Caraccioio,  Galeazzo,  '.iHl.  .ISffl 

C^arafTa.  Carlo,  Cardinal,  iU. 

CanifTa.  Giovanni  Pifttrti,  tee  Paul  IV,  Pope 

Carew,  Sir  Nicholaii, 

Carew.  Sir  Peter,  S2Q 

Carinlhia,  I5Q 

Carlstadt,  A.  Brnienstein,  1^  iSi.  aqq.,  177, 

VM.  323.3SLfiQe 
Carmel.  Gaspnrd,  2^ 
Came,  Sir  Edward,  HU]  sq.,  504 
Camesecchi,  Pietro,  sq. 
Carniola.  LM 
Carol  J,  l'eU»r,  268 
Carpi.  Cardinal.  656 

Carmnrft.  Bartoloiiiede,  Archbishopof  Toledo, 

iilL  iiHi  iJJii  f^q- 
Carthusians,  the,  442 
Cartwrigbt,  Tlioman.  WM 
Caaa,  (iiovanni  della,  ;iJ>4 
Casaubon,  Isaac,  1131 
Caserta,  Gian  Franceson  di,  dSl 
Cassillis.  Gilbert  Keniie<ly,  Earl  of.  45fi 
Castelleei,  Cardinal  (.\driano  di  Coraeto).  ^ 

15 

Castellio,  Sebastian,  375,  716 

Castelnau,  Jacques  de  la  Mothe.  Baron  de. 

2i!Z 

Castelvetro,  Lodovico,  286  sq.;  Giammaiia. 
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CaBtiplione,  B.ihlajisare,  8,  2D 

Ca«tro,  Alfoiis*^  de,  i02 

Catarioo,  Ambrog^o,  386 

Cut«aa-Cainbro8l8,  treaty  of  (1559).  88,  93sq., 

CatocAMm,  Martin  Lother'g,  201^  613;  of 

Canisius,  032 
Catharine  o(  Aragon,  Que«n  of  England,  ^ 

70, 416  iiq..  \i&  sqq.,  i3Z  aqq., 
Catharine  of  Anstria,  marries  King  John  III 

of  Portugal, 
Catholic  Reaction,  in  Germany,  Hg>-305 
Catholic  reformers,  the,  in  Italy,  8qq>; 

«ee  o/«o  chap,  xviii,  poMtm 
Catholic  party,  defeat  of,  in  England  (1560), 

4<<R 

Caturce,  Jean  de,  201 

Cavour,  Camillo,  liS 

Cazalla,  Agustin,  4012 ISI  sq. 

Cazalla,  Francisco, 

Ca/alla,  PHro.  4<)H 

Cecil,  Sir  William,  ««e  Burghley,  Lord 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy, 

Crresoln,  battle  of  (1544),  H 

Ceri,  Retizo  da,  49.  55 

Cesarini,  Alessandro,  1ft 

Cesi,  Paolo  Fmilio,  M 

CbalcondyUui,  Deinetrlns,  M 

Chanibord,  treaty  of  (1652),  87,  211 

Ch'imbre  ArderUe,  the,  293 

Champagne,  Si 

Chantries  Bill,  the  (1547),  182 

Chantry  lands,  confiscation  of,  in  England, 

Charitable  system  in  the  Middle  A^es,  IDS 

Charlcmont.  KO.  102 

Charles  111,  Duke  of  Savoy,  Ifi 

Charles  V,  Emperor  (Charles  I,  King  of 
Spain),  23-5:  bis  struggle  with  Francis  L 
chaps,  n,  m;  and  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  chaps.  v-Ttti,  passim;  his  char- 
acter, M  nq. ;  his  election,  iQ  sq. ;  close 
of  his  career,  89  sq. ;  415-19,  424,  429. 
449.  459.  492.  505.  516>  518.  ^  sqq., 
SQQsqr]. 

Charles  VIII  (Karl  Knudson),  King  of  Sweden 

and  Norway,  fiOQ 
Charles  IX,  King  of  Franre,  1^  sqq.,  313 
Charles  IX,  King  of  Sweden,  630,  iia2  sq. 
Ch&teanbriand,  Edict  of  (1551), 
Chateaubriand,  Madame  de,  21 
Chfttelberault,   James   Hamilton    (Ear)  of 

Arran),  Duke  of,  456 sqq.,  r>.V>-9.  511  sq. 
Chfttillon,  Cardinal  de.  Bishop  of  Beaovais, 

Chf-kf.  Sir  -Tnhn.filS 

Cbcmin,  Nicolas  du,  352 

Chemnitz,  Martin,  714 

Chri'ati-I^fters,  in  France,  26 

Chiere^ati,  Francesco,  papal  Noncio,  ^  IZQ 

Chlivres,  see  Croy 

Chigi,  Ajjostlno.  R  11,  17 

CboUueley,  Sir  Kogtir,  aia 


Christ  Clinrch.  Oxfoni.  iM 

Chriijtian  I,  Kiiij^  ol  Deumark,  Norway,  and 

Sweden,  BDD  sq. 
Christian  II,  Kins;  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 

Sweden,  H4j  \(}[}^  i;n|\  •J2&  sq. ;  and  the 

Reformation  in  Denmark,  602-«.  614 
Christian  HI  (Dtike  of  Schlcswig),  King  of 

Dt-riniark.  77,  220^  229  sqq.,  250^  444^  611. 

614-17.  tilii 
Christian  Art,  7^  'M 

Christian  Civic  League,  the,  in  Switzerland, 

Christian  Union,  the,  in  Switzerland,  329  sq. 

(Jhristianae  Religionis  InAtitutio,  by  John 
Calvin.  2SS.  sq.,  206  sqq..  3^  aXii 

Christina  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan 
(niece  of  KmiM>rur  Charlet*  V),  69,  70.  jg 

Church  and  Slate,  relations  of,  147 ;  in 
France,  in  Spain,  9i)j  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 103:  in  Geneva,  300;  in  Scotland, 
rm;  Calvin's  idea  of,  3tiii  sq.;  Lntheran, 
msq. 

Church,  the  Catholic,  early  ideas  of  reform- 
ation of,  2_;  demand  for  reform  in,  29;  and 
Reform,  chap,  xviii,  passim;  condition  of. 
in  France.  sq. ;  in  Scotland,  554;  royal 
anthnrity  in.  in  France,  ^  Spain,  99,  and 
in  tlje  Netht)rland.s, 

Church,  the  Reformed,  and  Calvin,  chap. 
XI,  pasnim;  the  universal  and  the  local, 
Calvin's  idea  of,  369;  development  of  the 
Lutheran,  200;  Protestant  Churches  in 
France,  sq. 

ChurcJi  of  England,  479,  4^  5511 ;  desire  for 
uniformity  of  worship  in.  483;  and  the 
Puritans.  527;  of  Scotland.  591 

Church  property,  secularisation  and  spolia« 
tion  of,  in  England,  195,  JjQ^  nq. ;  in  Norway, 
SIS 

Cib6,  Catcrina,  iJifiisq. 

Cibb,  Giulio.  M. 

Cisneroe,  Dom  Garcia  de,  031 

Ci.snero9,  Herrezuelo  de,  4QI  t»<j. 

Cisneros,  Ix^onor  de,  M& 

Cisneros,  Ximenes  de :  see  Ximenes,  Cardinal 

Cistercians,  reform  of  the,  in  Spain,  S& 

Civita.  Vecchia.  fifi 

Civitella,  siege  of  (1557),  81 

Clarenbach,  Adolf.  2Q2 

Clement  VII.  Pope  (Giulio  de'  Medici).  4-20. 
28,  4H-56.  f»7.  62.  in  sq.,  IW,  203,  219.  ^ 
414.  i2a  sqq.,  441}i  ihi^  pontificate, 
21-7 

Clement  VIII,  Pope  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini), 
(iSlBq. 

Clergy,  reform  of  the  Spanixh,  399  sq.;  Snl>- 

misslon  of  the.  in   Engluad   (1532).  438; 

marriage  of,  H^;  residence  of,  GH  sq.; 

celibacy  of,  683 
Cleves,  war  with  (154.*^^,  TL.  John,  Duke  of, 

75.  ^  William,  Duko  of.  75.  77.  236.  239. 
sqq..  iOl 
Cochlaeus,  Johann,  1<^  212^  251 
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C'odare,  Jean,  GS2  Hqq. 

Coguac,  League  of  (1526),  24,  52,  427 

Coinage,  (lcba.s<.-iQcnt  of  EngliBh,  470:  of 

Swedish,  022 
Cole,  Dr  Henry,  au ,  fifiS 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  HQ 
C^ligny,  Gaspjird  de,  Vti,  295,  2!»i  303 
Colleges,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ^M. 
Collegium  Oennanicutn,  the,  fiQH 
Collegium  Bomanum,  the,  GS& 
Colocci,  Angelo,  Ifl 
Colonna,  Cardinal  Pompeo,  21,  fil 
Colonna,  Prosper©,  44^  45^  4i5 
Colonna,  Vittorta,  Marchioneas  of  Pescara, 

aSsq..  »I0,  .mi,  3118 
Colonna,  the,  attack  Rome,  23  aq.,  5>i  sq. 
Commendone,  Qian  Fraueeseo,  519.  H37.  ^ 
Commercial  revolution,  effects  of  the,  182; 

supremacy  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  22Z  sq. 
Commonwealth'ft  men,  the,  4SQ 
Communion,  Order  for  (1548), 
Complut«nHian  Polyglott,  the,  4QQ 
Compostella,  pilgrimages  to,  102 
Concordat,  the,  of  Bologna  (1516),  32,  2Sl 
Cond^,  Louis  I,  Prince  of,  295,  2tW  »q. 
C<mdivi.  Ascanio,  M 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  211 ;  Confutation  of 
the,  212  Hq. 

Confraternities,  religious,  in  Germany,  108. 
122 

Congregation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the,  568,  573 
sqq. 

Connan,  Francois,  SlU. 

Come.iiswi   Tiquriuut,  the,  by  Calvin  and 

Bullinger,  34Q 
Consilium  de  nnendanda  Ecclesia,  the  (1537) 

Xi,  379.  ^ 
Conailium  . . .  super  Itc/ormatione  itanctae  Ro- 

manae.  Krclenine,  the  (1537),  ii44 
Consistory,  Calvin's,  3[1  sq. 
Consolidation,  territorial,  in  Europe  at  be< 

ginning  of  sixtenntb  century,  3d  sq. 
Constance,  205.  3^  Council  of  (1414),  igT^ 

Constantino,  see  La  Fuente 
Contarini,  Francesco,  2^i,.  381 
Coutarini.  Gasparo,  Cardinal,  33, 379,  .T.I8. 
G41-4.  im 

Contrition  and  .\ttrition,  distinction  between, 
126 

Convention,  Lutheran,  at  Xaumburg  (1.555), 
276 

Convocations   of   Canterbury    (1559),  5<)6; 

(156;?),  5«I  sq. 
Cop,  Guilluume,  .T»l ;  Jean,   351 ;  Nicolas, 

285.  351.  (RtM  torial  address)  354j  Michel, 

m 

Copenhagen,  University  of,  60.",  r>17 ;  Iler- 
redag  of  (15:«)),  fil2  sq. ;  Recess  of  (1536), 
li2Q 

Oipernicus,  UH 

Cordicr,  Mathurin,  2Hf),  351.  37^ 
Conieto,  gpc  Castellesi 


Cornwall,  rising  in  (1549),  4^2 

Corouel,  Pablo,  4Ua 

Corpus  Chrisli  Day,  fiQ3 

Cor))us  Juris  Cnnoniei,  the,  fififi 

Corro,  Antonio  del,  Jflfi 

Corsica,  88,  lil 

Cortes,  Fernando,  IQl 

Cortese,  Gregorio,  33,  379,  <iLl  sqq.,  647 

Corvinus,  Mattliias,  King  of  Hungary,  196 

Cosimo  Duke  of  Florence.  72,  ^  SL. 
396  sq. 

Cotta,  Frau,  IIQ 

Coucy,  Edict  of  (1535),  •.flJti  sq. 

Council  of  the  North,  in  England,  ill 

Counter-Reformation,  the,  chap,  xvni,  pas- 
sim ;  in  Italy,  Xi^  647:  in  Switzerland.  338: 
in  Germany,  chap,  vi,  passim;  in  Spain. 
ii4(i 

Count's  war  (Greve/eide),  the  (1534),  230. 

614  sq. 
Courricres,  de.  222 

C'ourtenay,  E<iward.  see  Devonshire,  Earl  of 
Coverdale,  Mile,<».  Bishop  of  Exet<r.  .tOI.  539; 

bis  version  of  the  Bible,  ili2 
Cox,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Ely,  557,  565.  Ci 
Craig,  John,  m 
Cranach,  Lucut,  lEQ. 

Cranmer,  Th«»mas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

219.  241.  433,  421  .*iq.,  481^  i*L  4^  5^  506, 

521.  5.»-42,2Gil 
Cremona,  siege  of  (152*)),  23 
Crepy,  peace  of  (1541),  7>L  ^  ^  450 
Cresconzio,  Marcello,  (Jardiual,  till  »qq. 
Croft,  Sir  James.  .^i2(> 
Crome,  Edward.  539 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  see  Essex,  Earl  of 
Crowley.  Robert.  49Q 
Croy,  Guillaunie  de.  Sire  de  Chifevres,  S 
Cruciger,  Caspar,  207, 22a 
Cujus  reffio  <yus  religio,  2Ii< 
Cum  ad  nUtil.  the  Bull  (1531),  413  sq. 
Curione,  CeJio  Sccondo,  .382.  385.  391,  Hfi 
Curwen,  Dr  Richard.  43S 
Cusano,  Benedetto,  GIK) 

Dacke,  Nels.  62 
Dacre.  Thomas,  Lord,  420 
Dncres,  William,  ljon\,  441 
Dalecarlia,  «)21,  624 
Damvillers,  23 

Daniel,  Franvois,  352 :  CaUin's  letters  to, 

353 

Dante,  Alighieri.  2,  ^  134 
Dare,  Jurien  van  dcr  ((ieoiTjins  Aportaou^), 
160 

Damlcy,  Henry  Stewart,  Lord.  458^  5»?0,  582 
Dularia.  the,  fiI3 
Dati,  Giuliano.  3m 

Dp  dementia,  the,  Calvin's  Commentary  on, 

aj2Bq. 

De  Donatione  Constantini  Magni,  the,  G&4 
De  kaeretico  comhurendo,  the  statute,  MH 
Decretals,  the  Papal,  132 
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Denmark,  early  history  of,  Ii22  sqq. ;  the 
Keformation  in,  f»02-17 ;  and  Liibeck,  war 
between,  22i  9t\<\. 

I>«nny,  Sir  Anthony,  475 

ltescartc^  Rend,  690,  710 

Devonshire,  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of, 

Diaz,  AlfoDM,  403 

l>iAz.  Juan,  403;  morder  of,  TSA. 

Dinant,  >4il 

Dii>putauuns:  Luther's,  with  John  Eck,  135; 

the  Zurich  (1623),  211  aqq. ;  at  Baden  (1626), 

:t2C;  at  Bern  (1528),  327 
Ditmarschen,  revolt  of  the,  S21 
Dolet,  ^tienne,  288;  his  death,  291 
DolHnper,  J.  J.  Ton,  3Q 
Duuiiairuns,  the,  and  the  religioas  reriTal, 

106.  Ifil 
Dominiri.  Oiovannl,  3 

Dftria,  Amlrt-a,  VX^  51  aqq.,  69^  74^  77i  81  sq., 
Doria,  Filippino,  Q8 

Dorset,  Henry  Grey,  Marqula  of,  422;  «e« 

Suffolk,  Duke  of 
DoDglas,  Gawin,  GQl 
Douglas,  Lftfly  Margaret,  44ri, 
Douglas,  Sir  (ieorgo,  454,  457 
Dragut,  Turkish  conwiir,  86 
Drury,  Sir  William,  fili 
Dryander,  James,  «ee  Enrinas,  Jfime  de 
Dryander,  we  Enzinivs,  Francisco  de 
Dual  Monarchy,  nucleus  of  the  present,  150 
Dublin,  siege  of  (16.M).  i42 
Ducas,  Demctrios,  400 
Dudley,  Ambrose,  I^)rd,  51S 
Dudley  conspiracy,  the  (1556),  544 
Dudley,  Guilford,  Lord,  510, 
Dudley.  John,  Karl  of  Warwick,  «ee  Warwick, 

Earl  of 

Dudley,  Robert,  nee  Leicester,  Earl  of 

Dudley,  Sir  Henry,  WVi^  044 

Dunbar,  Gawin,  Kishop  of  Aberdeen,  453 

Dunbar.  William,  (i^ 

Dunkirk.  113 

Dunstable,  Cranmer's  "  Court  "  at,  44a 
Duprat,  Antoine,  ArclibiHhop  of  Sens,  147, 
^t4  sqq. 

Duren,  capture  of  (1543),  77,  244 
Durer,  Albrecht,  IS^t^  IfK 
DuBsindale,  battle  of  (1540), 

Eberaeh,  Henry  and  Peter,  111 

Eberlin,  John,  of  Giinzburg,  159 sqq. ;  Utopian 

scheme  of,  lii2  sq- 
Eck,  John  (of  Ingolstadt),  29^  130^  134  sq., 

l.W.  1(»2,  212.  240,  32<):  bis  Obelukt,  130; 

bis  Lrxri  C'omminteif,  112 
Eck,  John  (Official  of  Trier),  HQ 
Eck.  Leonard  von,  121 

Edict  of  January  (1562),  the,  304:  of  July 
(1»>1),  the,  301j^  of  Restitution  (1561),  the, 
in  France,  303 

Edinburgh.  459^  556^  treaty  of  (IWiO).  577 


Edtuation,  Calvin's  system  of,  212  sq. ;  in 
Swiuerland,  21S;  in  England,  468,  603 

Edward  VI.  King  of  England,  448^  chap. 
XIV,  passim 

Egidio,  see  Gil,  Juan 

Ein/este  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,  Luther's,  201 
Einarsen,  Gisser.  Bishnpof  Skalholt,  621 
Einsit'deln,  pilgrimages  to,  10.') 
Eisenach,  Luther's  life  at,  lOH  «q. 

Elba,  S4j  8& 

Election  of  Charles  V  to  the  Empire,  its  sig- 
nificance, 4D  sq. 
Eleonora,  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  France,  51. 

73,  4:2 

Eliaesun.  Paul  (Povel  Helgesen),  ^6^  Offil 
Elizabeth,  Quwn  of  England,  93.  441,620.524. 

529^635^544,  ri.V.)-'.l8 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Spain,  03  sq., 

566 

Ellerker,  Sir  Ralph,  ii& 

Elstowe,  Henry,  42a 

Emser,  Jerome,  168,  172,  321 

Enckenvoert,  Cardinal,  21 

Enclosure  cummis-sions,  the.  In  England,  491 

E^gelbrektsson,  Olaf,  Archbishop  of  Tron- 
dhjem,  61&  sqq. 

Eiit;iru!n,  Fraiivois,  Due  il'.  H  sq.,  21 

England,  the  Reformation  in,  under  Henry 
VHI,  chap.  zui.  passim ;  under  Edward  VI, 
chap.  XIV,  passim ;  nntler  Philip  and  Mary, 
chap.  XV,  pa-tsim:  the  religious  settlement 
of,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  559-98;  at- 
tempted union  with  Scotland  (1647),  487 ; 
social  revolution  in,  sq. 

Enzlna.s,  FruncLsco  de.  iQl  sqq. 

Eiiziiias,  Jaime  de,  350,  387.  402  sq. 

£]»i:>c-upaliaiti.sm  and  Presbyterianism,  in 
Scotland. 

FpiHtnlm  Obscurorum  Virorum,  the,  696 

I^rasmistas,  the,  in  Spain,  4QQ  sqq. 

Erasmus,  Dosidorius,  9-24.  152.  102.  167  «q., 
280,  3SR  sqq.,  342,  .V)2,  (Ml  Zwingli  s 
relation  to,  314 ;  reception  of  his  writin;:8 
in  Spain,  400  sq. :  his  residence  and  dea'h 
at  Basel,  355,  414 ;  hi.s  letters,  critical  work 
and  religious  attitude,  697-700 

Era.HtiauiBm,  .595  sq. 

Erastus  (Thomas  Liiber),  525  s<i. 

Eremites,  the  Augustinian,  106^  114,  UT,  131 

Erfurt,  University  of,  Luther  at,  llii  sqq. ; 
humanists  of.  111 

Erik  VH,  King  of  Denmark  (Krik  XllI, 
King  of  Sweden).  600 

Erik  XIV,  King  of  Sweden,  629 

Eriksson,  Gustaf,  603  s*}.,  621;  see  Gustavus 
I  (Vasa) 

Es.«iex,  Thomas  Cromwell.  E;irl  of,  4:t2,  440. 

442  sqq. ;  Iwheaded,  4al  sq. ;  iliS 
Estates  of  Orleans,  meeting  of  (IWil),  222 sqq. 
Este,  Alfonso  d',  42 

Este,  Ippolito  d',  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  302 

sq..  584 
Esthonia,  144 
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Rstiennc,  Robert  and  Henry,  US 

^tampes,  Madamo  d',  97.98 

Kufharist,  doctrine  of  the,  3()9»  (>45,  OIL  fiTZ 

si\(\. ;  decree  coucemiug,  330 :  questiou  of, 

:«2  8q. 

Kurope,  finance  of,  iSi ;  settlement  of,  by  the 

Treaty  of  Cateau-Oambresis,  91 
Evangelical  Brotherhood,  the,  IMtL  liS 
Evers,  Sir  Ralph,  Ml 

Excommunication,  Bull  of,  issued  ag»inst 
Henry  VHI,  6L  440.  449i  against  Martin 
Luther,  lli8  sq. 

Exeter,  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of,  execu- 
tion of.  442 

Erposcit  pnttorali*  officii,  the  Bull  (1S60),  6Q& 
Extreme  Unction,  Sacrament  of, 
"  Kyguenots,"  the,  at  Geneva,  2^ 

Faber,  Johann,  1^  212.  ^  31fi  sqq.,  226 

Falter  StapnhMisis,  .ner  L^^f^v^o  d'ElAples 

Fabru,  Autonio  (of  Amileruo),  U 

Fagius,  Paul,  2firt,  421 

Faith,  rule  of.  005  aq. 

Falloppio,  Gabriek,  ^  ^ 

Fannio  (or  Fanino),  execution  of,  387 

Farcl,  Guillaume,  2S1  sq.,  Wl  sq-,  358.  3^ 

Farnese,  Alcssjindro,  Cardinal,  255.  W2 :  tee 
aim  Paul  111,  Pope 

Faroe.se,  Orazio,  82 

Farnese,  Ottavio,  72.  75,  SI  sq. 

Farnese,  Pierluigi,  69,  72,  «0j  murder  of,  ^ 

Favera,  Guarino  di.  Bishop  of  Nov&ra,  his 
Thesaurus  linguae  Oraecae,  U 

Fechen,  Peter,  iSQ 

Feckenham,  John  de,  643 

FerdiiKiiiil,  King  of  Aragon,  119  sq.,  3<»9 

Ferdinand  L  Emperor,  titi  sq..  143,  150,  1^ 
sqq.,  190.  197^  199,  201.  216, 218.  221.  '233  sqq., 
2fi7,  272,  210  sq  ,  3{50i  fWj  elected  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Hiiugary,  llMi  sq. ;  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  214 ;  and  the  Council 
of  Trent,  OH  sqq. 

Feria,  Count  dti,  '>tl>.  jdl  sqq. 

Fernaudes,  Alfonso,  401 

Feron,  Rob*>rt,  412 

Ferrar,  Nlohulas,  IkiiJ 

Ferrar,  Robert,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  53&  sq. 
Ferrara,  the  Reform  at,  381;  Calvin  at,  358. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Prom  the  Compromise  of  1850 

B7  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 
In  Four  Volumes.     Cloth.     6vo.     $10.00,  net 


"It  is  the  one  work  now  within  reach  of  the  young  AiTierican  student  of  to>day  in  wfaicb 
h<-  may  learn  the  connected  story  of  the  great  battle  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
and  the  reJcdicalion  of  the  republic  to  unsullied  freedom.  In  no  other  publication  are  these 
facts  so  concisely,  so  fully,  an-i  so  well  prcscntc  1,  and  tlic  studt-nt  vnIuj  makes  careful  study  of 
this  work  wHU  fully  understand,  not  only  the  actual  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  but  he  will 
know  how  gradnally  they  were  devdoped  from  year  to  year  under  varying  political  power,  until 
ihe  nation  wa-s  ripe  for  the  revolution.  .  .  .  Taking  the  work  all  ioL;cthcr,  regard  it  as  thc 
most  valuable  political  publication  of  the  age,  and  the  intelligent  cituen  who  does  nut  become 
its  carefiil  student  must  do  himself  great  iniustiee.*'— >  TJie  Timest  PhUadeli>hia,  Pa. 

"  There  is  the  same  abundant  and  almost  exhaustive  collation  of  material,  the  same  sim- 

plkity  nnd  directness  of  method,  the  same  good  jud^^incnt  in  the  stlcctiu:i  of  tu:  i  >  f  :r 
treatment  or  for  sketchy  notice,  tliL-  same  caimiiea.b  of  tciujier  and  absence  of  pasiiunatc  partisan- 
ship.    He  maf  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  Ciardiner  school,  and  to  have  made  the  great 
Bwglifh  historian  a  model  in  subordinatiug  the  literary  element  to  the  judicial."  —  Ike  Natimu 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY 

Br  ERNEST  F.  HENDERSON 

A.B.  (Trinity),  M. A,  ",i  D  iB:  r;,n'i 

Aathar  ot  "A  Httkuy  of  Uermany  ia  tb«  MiMlt  Ages  " 

In  Two  Volumes.      Cloth.      dvo.      $4.oo,  net 

Vol.    I.     9  A  D    to  1648  A  D 
Vol.  II.    1648  A.O.  to  1871  AJ>. 


"This  work  IS  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  unbroken  by  monographs  on  jiar- 
ticular  institutions  or  phases  of  Germany's  development,  but  covering  the  whole  subject  with  « 
unity  of  treatment  such  as  has  addom  been  attained  bf  earlier  writers  in  the  same  field.  In 
this  respect,  at  kast,  \Yis  book  is  unique  among  popular  histories  of  Germany  in  the  Rnglidi 

language."  —  Rr-iUfw  of  Refifitn. 

•*  It  has  remained  fir  Mr.  Henderson  to  treat  at  all  effectively  in  English  in  a  short  space 
the  development  of  the  (>erman  nattun  as  a  progressive  and  ever  mobile  whole.  And  to 
appreciate  the  diit'uuity  of  the  task  before  him,  we  have  only  to  jjlancc  at  the  power?  a" I 
forces  that  work  out  their  expression  if  not  their  fulfilment,  on  German  ground  and  through 
German  institutions." —  C^mmtreuU  AihertUer,  New  York. 

•*  Of  very  decided  importance.  ,  ,  .  We  have  never  seen  in  English  a  more  satis&ctory 
record  of  the  story  of  Germany —  one  that  fulfilled  as  many  requisites  as  does  that  under  review. 
Mr.  Henderson  writes  in  a  straightforward,  umtrwined  style  which  makei  lua  work  taatf  tend* 
ing."  —  ftiU^m^re  Suh, 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 


By  JAMES  BRYCE 

In  two  volumes.  Third  edition,  completely  revised  througbcmt* 
With  afkiitloiial  chapters.  Qmm  8v4k  Cloth,  flit  tops 

Vol.  I.   TifK  National  Govsrniiimt— The  Staix  Govkiimmemt.  Fi»>  xix  4-  724. 

PtiM,  $1.75, 

VoL  IL  Tu£  Paktv  SvsnrEM  —  Public  Opinion  —  Iixustsahoks  and  Reflkctions  — 
Social  Institltions.   Pp.  904.  Price,  93.25,  net 

Til*  two  TolmuM  in  «  box,  94.00,  aol 


"It  boot  too  much  to  call  *The  American  Cotmnonwcalth '  one  of  the  most  distingui»hci1 
additions  to  political  and  locial  science  which  this  generation  has  »een.  It  has  done,  and  wiM 
continue  to  do,  a  great  work  in  informing  the  world  concerning  the  principles  of  this  govern- 
nenL"  —  Philizdciphu]  Eicntng  Ttkgrajk, 

"  Xf'  fnltj,'lit(-ned  Anaerican  can  flcsire  a  bcttc  ?h  ti  7  f  r  his  country  than  the  widest  diffu- 
sion and  the  most  thorough  reading  uf  Mr.  Urycc's  impartial  and  penetrating  worlc."  —  Literary 


THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  L 

ViCLUDtNO  N6W  MATERIALS  FROM  THE  BRmSH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

By   J.  H.  ROSE,  M.A. 

Aaihor  ot  "  The  l^volutioomry  ma4  Naipohoak:  Gn,  1769— ms^"  tie. 

Illustrated.  In  two  volumes.  Clotb.  Svo.  $4.00,  net 


**  Mr.  kose  seems  to  have  read  everything  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  to  discriminate  wisely 
M  to  the  value  of  the  authorities.  In  particular  he  has  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  explored 
•  Fnglish  Foreifjn  f  )(Tioe  Rccorrls.  'I  ht-  information  which  he  ricrive?:  from  them  serves  in 
i;cncral  to  confirm  the  views  held  by  the  inajurity,  at  least  <if  couipcleul  judges.  English  policy 
during  the  great  struggle  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution  was,  as  it  has  usually  l)eeB, 
honest  and  sound  in  purpose,  hut  too  often  ill  managed  and  weak  in  its  methods.  ...  Mr.  Rose 
excels  in  the  difficult  art  of  stating  coinplieated  matters  briefly  and  yet  clearly.  .  .  .  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  his  ch.iptcr  on  the  schemes  for  colonial  expansion  \\  hicli  N;ipuleon  stt  on  fot)t  as 
9QOQ  as  I:  ranee  was  at  pca<.fr ;  it  is  admirably  clear,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to  laoit 
readent.  Mr.  Rose  is  e(|ually  succesKful  in  his  military  narrative,  a  subject  which  is  especially 
difficult  to  treat  tu  th  hn  ;  .  I  l  i  i  *!■.  .  He  always  sees  the  essential  points  and  never  includes 
needless  details,  though  iicre  and  there  an  additional  fact  would  have  matlo  the  whole  more 
easy  of  comprehension.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  a  series  of  great  militaiy 
operations  descriltetl  s.)  well  anr!  alsf»  so  concisely.  .  .  .  Nothing  cou!  i  Ik-  !  ctter  than  the  pages 
in  which  be  d^ribes  and  comments  on  the  death  of  Pitt." —  Tit*?  London  J  imes. 

*Tfae  author  is  John  Holland  Rose,  the  welUknown  English  historian,  and  his  biography 

of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  will  have  little  difficulty  in  taking  rnnk  .is  ihc  hL-*t  in  the  lanj^uagc. 
Napoleon  is,  to  Mr.  Rose,  neither  a  dcini-god  nor  an  ogre,  but  a  wonderfully  brilliant  man, 
whose  complete,  but  on  the  whole,  attractive  luri^onality  is  made  the  suliject  of  a  penetrating 
and  lominoui  psychological  study."  —  The  Phiiatitlpkia  Prtss. 
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